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INTRODUCTION 


I. Censuses—1872-ipai — It was bptweeii the years 1807 anil 1872 that the 
Goverwiictit of India first essayed the task of a general cseuaus of this eountrj'. In 
that work this State was one of the lew advanced Indian States that veutiired to 
ciKiperate. A regular census was held througliout the f^tatc on the -lat Februa^’ 
1872. The preliminaries were undertaken iiidei.«:ndently by the btate and tlie 
materials we afterwards tabulated partly in Bombay and partly m Barmla but 
no separate Census Report was written on that occasion. The second census 
was taken synchronously witli the rest of India on the 17tti February, 1881, and 
the whole operation from beginning to end iwludnig the writing ^ 

first of its kinil, was undertaken by the vStatc aiithoritses, Since that date, cen 
anises are undertaken and organised by the State sjmchronously 
Indian Census and its Reports have formed part of the ull-india Senee. The third 
census was taken on the 28th February*, 1891, the fourth on the ist <>f 
1901 and the fiftli on the 10th March. 1911. The present Census was held, 
in the rest of India, on tlio night of the I8tb March, 1921. The present Report 
is the fifth of its kind and forms \'oIuine X\ JI of the Census of India Senes, 

3 Present Census Publications- The publications of t^e Ceri^s De¬ 
partment of this State consist, liesidcs this Rcpiirt, of two volmnes of lablea m hmg- 
liah and a Village Directory and a sumiimry of the Report m Gujarati. Ihe Im¬ 
perial Tables A'ohuue contains the standard statements prescribed for aU hi^^a 
Rie unit for these tebles is the Adrainbtrative Division. At the end of that 
volume however two tnbles containing main statistics of population, density, 
variation, distribution by religion and number of literate pe^ns for each 
(Tahsil) are appended. The State I’ables Volmne 

tical matter wHected specially by the S-ltate. These are either the results of spe¬ 
cial enquiries or further detailed figurea per taluka regard uig matters about v hich 
the Im%rial Tallies give infomiatioii only by Divtsions. This 
the stelStioal material compUeil in l>oth these volunies but as the 
Volume has a more limited circulation than the Other, an endeavour been 
made to embmlv within the Report itaelf sumniiiry statementa contamu^ the 
general rcaulte of the special enquiries which the f?tate has undertaken in this 

leusus. 
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adopted for the enuriiecatiou of the people and. of the compilation of results has 
licen given. R is not necessary therefore, nor is it of any interest to the geiiewl 
remler to repeat in anv detail the measures that were adopted. Besides, the pro¬ 
cedure has now been so standardised that any reader who has been faiiiiliansed 
ivith Census literature docs not require to lie reminded of the main details of cen¬ 
sus operations. Mainly the mutiue foUowed m this ccubus closely 
to that of 19U . As on the last occasion, an elalmrate census ageiuA consisting 
of District Census Officers, Charge Superintendents Supervnaots and 
tors had to bo appointed and trained- As soon as I was appomted to this office 
on the Ist of June. 192t>, as the petmanGul Census bupei mtende_nt, the five 
Subas (Collectors) were appointcil District Census Officers for their 
eharecs and the Municipal Commi.ssioiier was given the work of organising the 
ceS oUhe Wtv of BaWa as tjie City Census Officer. In-this l<tate as else¬ 
where the laud-revenue and the jwiliee staff are the backbone of the census organisa- 
Sn It is on them that the primarj- responsibility fell of prepanng ho ground 
for the census. The first worE was to prepare a 

villages. In previous censuses there a'as much confusion between the ^ 

aiidCenaus Lists of Villages. This confusion was mainly due to the 

which the term ** \mge ’* was interpreted. On this occasion it was dccideil to 

identify the village with the revenue Mauza. All hamlets formerly melndcil ui - - 

in the Village area and treate<I as i>art of it lu village papere were 

parent village. After the list was preparwl ami passed the next duty 

Ls Office w-as to divide the villages and towiis into convenient „ 

(lenerelly it was the practice to group together tiO liouses into a block iioimallj 
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under «ii etiumemtor. But this rule was tebixed if the supply uf oiiuiiierators 
^3 madeqnate. As the \'^Iage was the unit of abstracitton, care was taken Jiot to 
include diffeieiit villages in tie same Idock. The hlottks were so am^ngcii as to 
be compact. From 10 to 15 of tliese blocks were constituted into a circle under 
a superri^r. Kach Mahal wag Tinder a Chaise *Superinten<ient. Towns witJi 
Municipalities were put imder a Cliarge Superiiitendeiii uauall)* non •official who 
rati the census of Ida town under t he general anpervision of the t^uka officer. The 
Inspecting Staff were tlie District and VUthttg (sub-division) census officers. There 
were altogether 90 ('hatge SiiperintcndenfeJ.'iCi(I Supervisors and 11,099 Enumera¬ 
tors in this census as against 92 Cffitirge Siiperitiiendenrs, 1.273 Supervisors and 
IU,893 Etiumeratora in the preceding census. Preliminary t:i>nferences were first 
held in the head-qnartera of all districts, Jnstruetions were then orally given to 
Talatis and other Enumerators at almost every taluka headouartera tou*n. To 
these were added vvritton instructions. Manuals^ standard lists of occupation, 
caste, langu^e and birth place entries, lists of common errors t<i lie avoided, ex- 
planatory tireulars, mspeistion memos etc,, were issued at all stages of the wort 
Xo stone was left unturned to obtain accuracy of record. 

4 , tIouBe Numbering --After the preliminaTyatep of preparing the list of 
bjocks and circles was over towards the end of the rains (bom the 1 st of t Jetober to 15th 
Not ember. 1920), the first direct step towards the actual enutncration of the pteople 
was taken in the numbering of their houses, an operation which was carried out 
by the supervisors with the aid of their enumerators. Throughout tlie State with 
very minor exceprioiis, the social definition of a house was continued. In 1911, 
the old structural definition was given up and a new one defining a house as the 
c ^ commensal family was adopted. The fevv e-veeptions to this general 

definition were in r^ard to temples, houses of Europeans and Anglo- 

Indians, etc,, to which the structure rather than thefamilv was the oriteriou applied 
AVhen the houses were finally numltercd a block list (Form 8 ) showing per each 
block the census number of the house, the dejoTiptiou of the house and t he uamr 
of the head of each family was prepared. 


5- Special Inquiries- —Along with the work of house-numberbig, it was 
deculed to have a census of livestock per household and an inquiry into the size 
of house-room per standard of comfort. For this puriiose, the blorsk list was ex 
panded with a perforated portion containing details for the classification of home¬ 
steads according as they are above comfort, in comfort or below comfort, and also 
columns showing kinds of Uvestack—ag-Hcultural and other kinds—and of ploughs, 
carta and carriages,^ In the City of Baroda under the auspices of this Census, ^ 
special Tenement Enquiiy was undertaken by the Munidpulity, 


6. The work of Training— After the houses have lieen numbered, an idea 
could be had of the exiiet number of ceusu.s stafi wanted, hi tJus State both in 
1011 and 1921, the preliminary work upto house nuinhering u*as <lone bv the su¬ 
bordinate Kevenue and Police establLshtuents. It is oidy after this stage is reached 
that hands from the Educational and other departments are teijiiisitioned and put 
under training for preliminan' eiinmeration. These appoiiitiuents aie all made 
by the Ist DGCcmber 1920. The preliminary enumeration diJ not begin till lat 
February in^ villages and loth February in toivns. The iiiterveidiig period was a 
very busy time with me, ray Assistant and mv office. The work nf training the 
(..ensue iStaff and the distribution of forms throiighoiit the State were our thief oc¬ 
cupations. lly Assistant and rayself were travelling continuouslv throughout this 
penod rojii August till March. .Uthough the ama of the State ‘is small, we had to 
travel from Songadh to Beyt ami from Patau to BilUmora and thereby covered a 
coimtay which is about as large as Bengal. Some idea algo of the pmssure on mv 
email office of .six clerks can be had from the number of forms that were printed and 
tustnbuted, 4,0l>{> copies of each leatlct, manual, bistmction sheet and circular 
were ae_nt out. Over S.OUO iMriranm (perraits) were issued to selected supend- 
sora and enumerators for the special Sex Enquiry of which mention udll be nnuie pre¬ 
sently. 12,000 copies of specml esplanatoiy circular were also distributer! 
29a,000 enumeration schedules, 30,000 covers (containing instmctionsl. 10 (KU) 

y Bombay Census 

Clmce), and 2,>,500 copies of Block lists were sent out from the (’entr'al Office 

b^dmarily in other provinces this work is attended to by the Superintendent 
of tTOTrernmenM re^^s, or where there is decontraligation by the District Officers 
themselves. Here the entire work fell upon the small Central Office stall itself.* 


7, Preliminary Enumeration —Part of the traitiiiig consisted of the fil' 
ling tip by the eniinierator on specimen schedules of sampled cases to get his hand 
in the worh. Tlie preliminatj' enumeration began in Febnian'. In the villages, where 
there is less fear of uhaiiges in the final record, it is spi'eud over a longer period 
ihaii III tomis, where the movement is more frequent »iiJ the revisions are likely 
to be more nujiierous. This preliminary reconl was ciieckcfl by the i^uperydsors, 
Charge SuperitiTendenta, Dist rict (Census Oiticers and finally Ijytiicaiid my Assistant, 
In that month, wo went for a third time round the State and between the two of 
U8 "we covered nearly every tsluka. We tested at least 10 ])er oent, of the books 
and at some places even fiO per cent, jjassed through onr Iiantls. A very' thorough 
inspection of the t'ity Imoks was also completed by us diirbig the first weeks of 
March, It may be Lerc added that about this time, the enumerators were alsfj 
instruotetl to enter the numl)er of persons normally constituting a liousehold. 

8 . The Actual Census —Finally the great night came, for winch we had 
been making such strenuous preparations. In the vast majority of cases, the 
final census was only the prottesa of going over the eiitries, striking out the depar- 
tures and deaths and aildiiig the n'ames and other details tjf new arrivala. In 
towns where there are dJuirimsh<iUi4t hotels, hospitals and the like, the final oensus 
in manj’ cases necessitated new work. Throughout t.he State except in certain 
forest and hilly areas, the census time was sjmehronous from 7 p.m. in the even¬ 
ing of the ISth March till midnight. Hut even in these non-synchroTioua areas, the 
final revision was i:ommciiced a few hours earlier. That was the only differ nee. bpC" 
cial arrangements wen? also made lor raii^vay atations, train ennmciotions, boats 
and floating population, dltaTwiaslHiias, dak bungalows, etc. Throughout the night 
my Assistant, my staff and myself were at work in the City, inspecting and in kelp* 
ing the Ward Buperintendents whenever rcquirenl to prepare the provisional totals 
for tlie different W'aitls of tlie City. Everywhere thrunghout the Btate there was 
feverish activity* throughout tlie night to add up the various circle totals. The 
traditional rivalry of ^e Charge Biiperintendonts about sending in their charge 
totals was in evidence in this census also. Various and elaborate were the devi¬ 
ces resorted to by tliem in the attempt to be the first in the transmission of the great 
news. The first to send in Ins totals was the Range Forest (jfficer of Umarpada. 
The Padra Mahal Vahivatdar sent a messenger by road, who re.ached tiie at 4 -3b 
on the morning of tlie l!)th. 'Hie V^ighcniia Vahivatdar used the telephone at 
Ajw'a Water W’orks to transmit tlie news. The Bhadrau MahaLkari arranged to 
send in his totals by wire anti then followed it up with a messenger on camel-back. 
1 am not quite sure whether the latter was not the snifter iimlium. One by one 
almost all the Charge Superinteiulenta including tlie ilahalkari from far off Bej^ 
sent in their totals in the course of the day. The few who remained sent their 
figures by the afternoon of the 20th and at (1 o'i.iock in the eveiling of thiit day 
exactly 30 hours after the census the provisional totals for the titate ^rere wired 
to the Census Commissioner for India, The Baroda City totals had been trans¬ 
mitted as early as ft o’clock in the morning of the Iftth, The accuracy with which 
these totals were rapidly compiled may be sliewm liy the fact that the difi'efence 
between the provisional totals and tiie final figure arrived at after elaborate analy¬ 
sis in the Abstraction Dflit'c urns only 4,047 or t>'2 per cent. Three district totals 
out of five differed from the final by only lb, or '004 percent, in the Baroda 
Prmit, the difference of 1,340 or O'2 jier ce'nt. wnsahnoat entirely owing to a mis¬ 
take in posting b one tainka. In the Kadi Praul, the mistakes were more serious 
but were practically confined to three talnkas out of the twelve. The difference 
llicre amounted, to 3,35 ft or nearly ft'A percent. 

p. Abstraction and T abulation —Withb a week of the Cen.sus,, all the 
enumeration books were sent to the ('entral Office, and an .\b.Htra(!tiorL 
Branch was opened under the direct' supiirvision of my .^s.sistai'it t<i turn this raw 
material ” into the “ manuffictured product ” of the Census Tables, Tlus pro¬ 
cess is of a three-fold nature : slip’copying, sorting and compilatlou of results. The 
experience of the last two censuses has demonstrated the superiority under Indian 
conditions of the slip system over any other conceivable alternative. The Blip 
ftvstem is simply the process of abstracting from the enumeration books all the 
information entered regarding each individual person (except his or liei name) 
on a convenient siiiefl slip. Blips of different colours were used for each religion 
retiimeil (red for Hindu, yellow for Jain, blue for Animiet, green for Musalmau, 
.white for Farsi, brotvn for Christian and hod/om’ for other rehgions). Bv'tnliols to 
distinguiali civil condition for each sex were printed on the alip‘1. Thus for 
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^vritiug tliO utlier eutriea it was necessan' for the slip copyists to select the right 
coloured slip with right symbol printed on it. As to the other entries, a atandard 
list of abbreviations was prescribed. After the entries in each block were thus abs¬ 
tracted, the slips were counted and sorted by religion, and the details were entered 
in ati important register called Register A. This work began on the 2oth March, 
lasting, allowing for liolidays and luilf working days, altogether 34 da3's. We were 
able to report the final totals, the first of all States and Provinces, to tlie Census 
Commissioner for India on the tOth May. Tlie nest process was that of sorting 
which was started soon after and lasted til) the lUth tSeptendfer 1921. Sorting 
was only a process of preliniinaty eomnilatjon. There was a sorter's ticket to each 
final table. Each sorter was tesponsiule for u certain number of sUps which were 
handled separately by religion and sex. Further the slips for the towns were 
kept distinct throughout from those of the villages. After he had counted the 
slips in his charge, he sorted bis dips according to the requireinents of each table 
and posted the results per religion and sex on the sorter's tickets. .Along with tlie 
atandard statements prcscril^ed for all India we undertook to do special sorting 
in certain matters conceniing literacy, birthpiaee, infirmities, occupations and 
civil condition. Besides these, the results of the special enquiries referred to above 
had to be collated and re^luced to tabular form. 


The last stage, i.e., that of compilation, hegati early in June, os soon as the 
sorters had. jprepared a sufficient amount of material for compiling the tables. The 
first six tables were readily compiled from Regwter A. CJompilatiou reaU^' began 
with Table VII and consisted in reducing the mass of details in the sorters’ tickets 
into Compilation Registers by talukas which were further reduced into Imperial 
and State Tables, Some tables, e,^,, regarding Age, Birthplace and Occupations 
gave the most ^uble, but all difficulties were at length countered. The compila¬ 
tion for Imperial Tables was over by the loth December 1921. 


lo. New Enquiries— Altogether 22 ImperinlTablesand 3S f^tate Tables 
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were compilcfl in this census. Of 
the State Tables, eight are incor¬ 
porated in this Report (Chap. VT, 
Part II}. 20 fire contained in the 
State Tables \*olnrae anil one—Distri¬ 
bution ol caste by taiokaa—is ready 
only in manuscript. Of these State 
Tables, those winch are wholly new 
to this Census number 28," The 
nature of new enquiries undertaken 
aloug with tbc gene re 1 census lias 
Ixien already descriiicd, No leas 
than tivent_v new tables were based 
on ^ these. One other enquiry re¬ 
mains to be mentioneil. It was de¬ 
cided at my instance to compile for 
this Census, statistics of Marriage 
and Fertility in the State. X spe¬ 
cial enquiry was conducted in this 
respect-—but on an optional Iwais— 
by a selected^ stafi of men and wonien 
workers. Eight tables containing 
its results are incorporated in the 
Report. The subject matter of these 
twenty-e^ht new tables is detailed 
in the maigin. 

jj. The Report —Earlv in 
the sorting atege, I lost the valuable 
aid of my Assistant whose hard work 
in connection with tbc prelLminaries 
to the (-enaiis brought on a serious 
illness, From ilay til! the end of 
the compilation of tables, I had to 
attend to the scrutiny and auper- 
visiou of the Tabulation Office. This ’ 














entjiilcd a very serionii strain upon me and although t!ie collection oi other atatis^ 
tical materiats and notes for the Report was going on apace, the actual writing of 
it coiiWiiot be taken in hand till the first week of November, In view of the grea¬ 
ter statistii'ul interest of this Census, compared to other years, u mass of miscel- 
laneous information of economic interest had to be collected and analysed. Be¬ 
sides the 51 tables published in the two Tables Volumes, this Report contains 101. 
Subsidiary Tables and innumerable marginal statements which help the reader to 
understand the bgiues better- Every effort baa been made to eiMure accuracy 
and enable this Report to become—^as ifa ambition is to be—a reliable work of 
reference. 

1 make no apology for its bulk. As Mr. (now* Sir Edward) Gail pointed out 
in the Bengal Census Report of —“Completeness is more bnportant than 

brevity, especially in India, where there is no J>ody of prolessioiiaf statisticians 
ready and eager to pounce on the raw mateiial provided for them at the 
Census and to make the requited deductions; and, unless the Census 
Superintendent himself analyses the figures and points to the couclueionB to be 
drawn from them, they are in danger of being left uimoticed altogether.” I have 
always thought that the (.'ensus was an excellent agency, with whose aid any amount 
of valuable and important mformaiion could be collected, provided no undue strain 
was put on its intelligence. I have therefore endeavoured to place before the rea¬ 
der a voluiiiG of statistical material, the extent of which has nut been equalled by 
any otlicr L^nstis in this Btate- J present the results to the reader's judguient. 
Finally I have pleasure in statmg that the value of this fteport has bWn much 
enhaucei] by the excelleut actuarial analy'sis (Part H-of ChuperV'} which Prof- 
V'aidyanathan has contributed on the Age figures. A Life Table for this State 
was long felt to be a great want. 1 am hoping that Prof. Vaidyanathaii's work 
will be found very useful. He has also writteo one of the apjwudices !- — the 
centre point of population. 

13 . Cost of the Census —A few details of the cost of the census may not 
be uiiinleresting. The fiiutl accounts are 
not yet made up, s<* that stune of the items 
he rein iiichidcif are e.stinuites. When the 
hills for the printing of the lieporlarc jiaid 
an c-vpenditure of nearly Rs. 1,12,500 will 
have been incurred, or alittlc less than dou« 
hlouflhc figure of the last census. The very 
great increase in the cost of printing and 
paper, the rise in the scute of W'sges and the 
increased volume of slatistical W'ork ihul wc 
undertook to do in this ccnsti.s at once 
suggest themselves as causes of this circum¬ 
stance, Where my preilecessor con hi get slip 
copyists and sorters for Ks. 12 and Kb, 16 1 
hud to offer Us. 25 and Rs. 35. The cost of printing and pajmr now is more than 
di>ublc. l.-onipared to lilOl, however, when the ctist of the census teas Its. 1 ,25,(HKI, 
our expenditure is less. The Census of 1921 has cost Us. 63 per 1,000 of the 
population, as agumst Us. 28-5 as. in ilHI and Ks. d4 in iOOl. 

13. Acknowledgments —The essential requisites of a successful 
census are finance, guidance and co-operation. In presenting this Report I must 
therefore express my cordial indebtedness to flis Highness's Government, for 
lending a ready ear to all mv' re<pvisitions. Altogether since April, 1920, siuiis 
amounting to Ks, 1,52,000 were set apart ui the budget for Census work, and in 
this respect, I appreciate very* much the complete confidence which the Govern¬ 
ment of the State thought fit to repose in me. To Air, d, T. Marten, the Census 
Coimnissioner, 1 have to express my especial obligations. 1 te has done this State 
the complttuent of visiting it twice, winch, if I remember rightly, no other Census 
Commissioner had done. His talks with me on a variety of subjects and in par¬ 
ticular in regard to the -Statistics of -Marriage in which J happen to be specially 
interested, have formed the basis of many a paragraph in this Report. To his 
notes and circulars and also his owm Report on the Central Provinces Census of 
1 911 , I am thankful for many helpful 8ii{^estioiis in statistical analysis. To tlie 
Dewan of the State, Sir Alailubhai Alehta, Kt.. O.S.L, I owe more than I can 
acknow'ledge in the w'sy of helpful adWoe. The forma of the eight Sex Tables were 
submitted to him and their present shape is almost entirely due to hia suggestions. 
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Ue haa looked througli tlio Chapter oti Language which bears the sc»] of bis ap¬ 
proval, In Cliapters on Litcmcy and Civil ContUlion I frequently sought hia 
advice. Of the utlicrs, the foremost are luy distinguished predecessors, Khan 
Biihadur Dalai, t<i a'hom ever}' writer on tlie Baroda Census must look hack as 
to a master, and Kuo Bahadur Uo^'indbhai, whose rernarkahle neatness and luci¬ 
dity of treatnierit of figures I took as my nioflcl. Their Reports have been my 
constant companions in the last two yearn, and niy indebtedness to them for much 
valuable knoadetige has lain rather heavily on niy conscience. Of the other 
othcers, Mr. A. B. Clarke, Educational Comml^oncr, Dr. (k V. Sane, Director 
of Agriculture and Mr. Mauilal B. Nuna^'ati, Director of Commerce, 
co-operated with me veiy cordially, and made avaUahle to me and my staff all 
the materiais at their disposal. To the India Beports of 1901 and 1911, 
Mr. Blunt^a Report on the United i*rovince», Pandit Horikishan Kaul’s 
on the Punjab, i\Ir. D^Alalloy’s on Bengal and Mr. .Morgan Webb's on Euima, 
my gratitude is duo for valuable suggestions and new ways of statistical analysis. 
.4 writer on the Census—^particularly in this year of grace—^;nmiot hope to pro¬ 
duce an original Report, and Tam not sure whether the reader is not thankful 
for this circumstance. This Report has sought its inspiration from a variety of 
sources, f Jmve tried however to scknfnvledge my borrowings always in the body 
of the Iteport, But 1 should like here to mid thetianies of the following authorities : 
Dr. Radhakattml Mookerjee^s FouiHfalimm of Indittn Econoinm ; Dr. Farqnhar's 
Modem Iteligiom Morenumts in India .* .Mr, H, 2^. Gilchrist's liidmt Natioualiiif ; 
Prof, Kaiiiaprasad Ohaiida's Jndo-Arf/<$M f{ace9 ; the Baruda Economic Develop¬ 
ment Report and lastly my friend .Mr. RiyareKishan M attal’s Problem 
in India which was recommended to me by the Census Commissioner os one of 
the best statistical studies on the (.'ensiis that he had rearl. Air, X, D, Mehta, 
B, A., LL. B., Chief Officer of .4timedaba4l Municipality, kindly acceded to my 
reauest for a note on an interesting Baroda religious movement, which I have 
publLshed as an Appendix to this Report, Pr«>f, A, G, Widgery, M. A, {Cantab.} 
and Mr. D. L. Purohil:, M. A., LL. B. wore very helpful with their suggestions. 

Turning nearer homo, I have to acknowledge my obligations to the ulfice. X'u 
one could wish for a more devoted staff, Mr. Magaiilal X, Tliakkar, B. A., LL B., 
who wp Head Clerk and Personal Assistant it) the htsl Census, worked in this, 
as A-ssistant Census S^upermtendent. His intimate local knowledge and expe- 
rionoe of the mimtm of census wca* uivahiable assets to me when 1 took 
over charge. His constant travel and heav}' work told upon his not very strong 
eoiistitntion ; and from .May 1921 till Xovcmbci 7 of the same year, when lie left 
me, he was ill practically for the w^hole i>criod. But still even in his iElue.ss he never 
denied me such assistance he could ; after he left mo lie bus kuidly teat! for me some 
of my chapters before llmdly pas.«iing Uiem for the Press, Mr. Anant X. Dikslut, 
B..V, {Honours}, worked as my Head Jsfupervisor and then acted for .Mr. .Maguulal 
during lits periotls i>f absence on leave, 1 le had tt* bear the brunt of the verv heavy 
work of supervision and even of organisaHotu J.ater from November till end of 
March ho worked as my Personal .Vssistiint. in these capacities I have ploasure 
in bearing testimony to his signal devotion to work. .Mr, Xatwnrlal M. Parikh, B..4, 
ileserves special commendation for the painstaking accuracy with which he prepared 
the J^ubsidiary Tables. Mr. Jhaverbhai 'T. Patel, B.A„ my Head Clerk, has a gmHl 
command of English, which made him a useful literat}'^ ammiuensift, Air. Dahya- 
hhai Harjiwandas Shah was my Sliire.stedar, and one of the most elfieiont clerical 
hands that 1 have ever come across. He had diarge of the entire spade work of the 
prelimhuiries of the t’OrvMis, Without any previous experience of this Idnd of 
work, he yet attaineil a singular mastery o'f its detail, .Mr. Chunibhai Jamdar, the 
Map Drawer, has an excellent hand, and maiiagiHt to complete his ^vorfc in spite of a 
very scTCre illness. Finally the '1Air. Ashabliai S. Patel, must not be for¬ 
gotten — one of the best workers in Ins line. Ills gifts of rnpul work were some¬ 
times einharassing to me, for his speed was faster than my thoughts. 


Lastly, hut no leas sincerely, my gratitmle Is for the Times of fndut Preas 
I do not know which to lie grateful for tlie most—the excellence of the work ihev 
tunied out or the astonishing patience with which they Iwre with my mauv unrea¬ 
sonable requests. The laixmi Electric Press was respouaible for the l^tate 'I’ahles 
Volume, the style and get up of which are a ercflit to local printing enterprise 

riATVA V. MUKERJJ-L4, 


Basojoa, 2nd J unc 192^^ 
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PART I 

Distribution of the Population 

I, Introductory — The territories of tlie Indti^n State of Buroda cover an 
area of 8,!27 sqiuire miles. Although in extent, the State covers onlj^ about 
one-eighth of the NatumI DiviBioo of Gujarat, its adminiatrative divisions ^ 
spread* over the whole of the legion and ate so situated that each shares the special 
characteristics of that part of Gujarat to which it belongs, its three pwi/s (or 
divisions) of Kadi, Baroda and Navaari belong respwtiyely to North. Central and 
South Gujarat; while Amr ell and OJdiamandal Divisionslielong to KatMawad. 
Their physical features, rainfall, climate, variations in soil, productive capacity and 
the like, and the characteristics and aptitudes of their inhabitants are very smiilar 
to tlie coiulitions existing in the contiguous areas in the Bombay Pceiddqncy; Not 
one of the adniinistratlve ^vMons of the State is adjacent to one another; and 
while Baroda and Kadi Divisiotis are more or less compact blocks of eountiy, 
Araroli is riddled with foiaign territory ; Navsati is cut almost into two unequal 
halves by the Mandvi, Bardoii, dalalpur and Cbikhii Talukas of the British district 
of Surat; and at the far end of Kathiawad, isolated from the rest of the State, is 
the little taluka of Okhamandal, now constitiitod into a separate administrative unit. 
U is important to remember that the scattered character of the State is the result 
of historical circumstances connected with the aneccssivo partitions of Gujarat 
wliich 1>egan as early as 1751 with the ivara between the Goekwad and the Peshwa, 
and were govcmctl solely by bscal aims and dynastic ambitions. Little regard was 
paid, in the sliarixig of the spoils, to considerations of communal homogeneity or 
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lo the tttlmiiustmijvG ad vantages of a fompiwt territorj'. One of the eonseqitcnces 
tlint have Honed from this ciicuiuatancc ja inipoTtaiit for our statistical survev of 
the population. The divisions are isolated from one another and. beyond the tic 
of a eoninion government, ha^’e little intercourse with one another. "Xavsari, for 
instance, has more to do with Surat; its markets, its produce, its labour, its social 
exchanges, its Luter-triig^tiou are almost exclusively with the neighbciuririg British 
disiricta of isurat and Ivhaudesh, rather than with the other divisions of the Kaj. 
Similarly Baroda has more to<Io witli Kaim, Broacli aud the arljoiiiLug Indian States, 
and Jviidi with AlimedaWd, Balaivpnr Agency and Kathiawad geuerally, than willi 
each other or with JfavMiTi and .^Vn^^eli; while the lust named ]>ranL situated in the 
heart of Kathiuwad, has few traces of the other parts of the State to show in the 
composition of its people besitles tlie unporte<i oHlcial class aiul their families. 


2. The Boundaries— Roughly S|)eakjng these berrifcoriea he between 
i?0“-45 and N and 7(f'-42 and 73“*5!J* K with the exception of Oktuimandal 
which lies betweenand 22^^35'N and d0“-5'and t}|}'’- 20 '' E, Within these 
whle limits, it is hut natural that great diversities in scenery, physical configuration, 
climate, cte., are observable in this Stnte. In four out of its forty tulukas, it touches 
the sea. Its Xavsari Pratii has the tiiuHi varied Bceneiy' cunipiising within its 
amu of 1807 Hijuare miles a sea-iroaat, large rivers, plains, foieBts and hills. Its Kiid i 
uuil Baroda Pmuts arc mostly level country consisting of slopiug river-valleys and 
undulnting plains with rxicasionai hills and ridges of blossm sand which relieve the 
monotony of the tbit surface. In the East audSontli-Eastof Navsari and towards 
the (rir in the South-West of Amrcli, the cultivated plain gives place to the forest 
end rises into uplands and even high hilla. 


3* Tfie Natural Divisions —e shall attetnpt & closer anaK'sls of these 
dilTerences when we come to the question of density; but it is suflicient here to 
n'mark that these differences justify the continuation of the scheme of Xatural 
Divisions adopted by Ibto Bahadur Govindhhai De&ii in the Census Report of 
11)11. ('ensuB Statistics are picaented in two ways i in the Imperial Taljles, the 
al>solute figures are given as compiled from the Census E^hednles according to 
udmitustiative divisions. In the Subsidiarv Tables these figures are generally re- 
duwd to proportions for facility of study and distributed acconUiig to divisions into 
which the admiriisirative units may naturally group tliernselves uccortling to their 
physical and racial affinities. In the different'parts of India it happens that i«l- 
mimstTOtivc convenience and physical considerations have not coincided and thus 
the absolute given in the Itnporial Tables arc redistributed accortlhitr to 

the Natural Divisions m the body of the Itoport. Such a readjustment 1ms been 
rendered nceessaiy this time in the case of Amreli and Okhamanclal. which tlioutrli 
now ^parate aflnunisirarive divLdons belong to Kathiawad and may be taken as 
one Natural Division. In regard to the other tliree pranf 3 , such a EegTontiine will 
not however lie necea^nr. as they constitute for the reasons stated in the 
mtroductoiy paragraph separate Natural Divisions by themseives. So the four 
Natural Divisions of 1011 have been continued in this Report also, with this in¬ 
novation that m order to direct our attention more exclmsivelv to the phvskal asnect 

tliey have been called bv their geographical instead of their admin- 
istratjve names m the Subsidiary Tables. “uuim 
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1909, when the State ^Ingiaterml authorities were given second class eiitninaf 
powers over the Waghers. In 1920, tlie full control restored to the State: the 
British political officer stationed at Dwarka was withdrawn ; and, as the head- 
q^tiorters at Anireli were considered far away and the taluka requited to be governed 
on different lines from the sett1e<I parta of tlie State, it was constituted into a separate 
pmnt under a Commissioner with special powers analogous to those exer¬ 
cised by the executive head of a uon-reg\datiort district in British India. Tliis 
is the only administrative change in the nuniher and constitution of the divisions 
in the decade. The taluka of Ve lech ha was anmiganuited in 19] 6 with tiie Bet^i 
Afalmb of Vakal and Umarpacla and renatued MaiigroL Excepting transfers of 
tillages from one taluka to aiurther, tliere have 1 >een no other changes to record. 

5 . Average area of Division* — If we exclude Okhsimandal, the cLtt'um- 
stanccs of whose separation from Anireli are exc^eptional ami [icrhaps temporarj', 
the average area of Baroda Prnnt ^corresponding 
to a British Indian District) conies to 1,9(13 square 
miles. Including Okhamandal, the avenige area per 
pm>i/ is reduced to J ,025 square miles, fvertain figures 
showing the average area of districts in selected 
British Indian Provinces and States are given m the 
margin for purposes of comparison. It uill be seen 
that the sixe of a normal division in this State is 
smaller than the sixe of a district in any of the 
British Provinces or States taken for comparison, 

MUth the exception of Travancore. There is, however, 
great correspondence in the sixe of our prmtis with 
the British uistriets of llnjarat with which they are 
closely interlaced. Ivadi Prant with 3,040 square 
miles corresponds to AJmiedabad with 3.824 stjuare 
miles, Baroila (1922) may be compared with Kaira, 

(1599), Broach (1468) ami Patich Mahals (1(106); Navsari {1807} cor responds to 
Surat (1651), In fact, if we exe;lude Thuna from the Kortheni Division the 
average area of a Cujamt mainland district comes to 2,029 in B^nnliay and 2,258 in 
Baroila State. The proportion is reduced for the whole State, of lourse, by the 
partition of the old Ainreli Pravi. The districts in Bengal and the United Pro- 
vinoes, it may be addefl, correspond also very closely to the (lujarat distriets in 
our State in size. These five praiUs are further subdivided into forty meiuils and 
petu-mahals. Excepting Beyt, which Is a little Maud in the ( Julf of (.hitch, and 
Bhinikatta which is an isolated village with a little enltivated huul around it to the 
north of Kathiawwl. the size of a normid taluka in the State comes to 213 square 
miles. Ill Kadi, the largest district, the size of tin average taluka is also llie 
largest (2,53 square miles}. In Nsvsari, the average is 250 square miles. In 
Baroda it is 173 square miles. In Kathlawiid, the size of talnkiis is smaller being 
on an average 152 stpiare miles. 
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6 , The Area dealt with —The area of the State as disclosed by the 
latest figures furnished by the Survey Deparfaiient comes to 8,127 square miles, 
distributed as in the margin by administmtive divi¬ 
sions. In extent tfie territories of IBs Highness I he 
Abihamja have remnined iinaltered since 1911. 
e.xccpt for petty rectifications in the frontier line 
which have had no etiect on the population. Within 
this area la included one square mile for the C^imp 
near the City oi Baroda, which is under British 
jurisdiction. The area was shown in the Beport of 
1911 to be 8, 1 82 square miles. In 190 J , the figure w'as 
8,099, In 1891, the area was given out as 8,226, 

In the previous Census of 1881, it rose even higher 
to 8,570 ; and as if this was not enough statistical 
caprice, the Census of 1872 stated the area of the State to he only 4,309 square miles. 
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7. Ctiange* In Area explained —It is not possible to explain the 
vagaries of all the previous Censuses, but since 1911 the changes m area aro due to 
two main causes. Certain areas, which had hitherto been unsurveyed, were cither 
estimated, or even omitted from tlie total area in 1911. Such was the case for in¬ 
stance with the great reserved forest areas in \'ajpur (under Songadh) and of Um- 
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arpada (undar Manj^I); tiie Vajimr forest area waa not. surveyed till J{I14, 
but was estimatefi^ in Itin and in previous C'enaiuses at 46(i aqiiari^ miles. The 
greater portion of it (eatiniated at 43H square miles) w'as included tinder Songadh 
and the remtuiiing part known as Umarpuda (w'ith an estimali?d area of 22 square 
nines) was transferred to Velaehha as a separate peta mahai. In 1DI4, these areas 
were traversed for the first time and the results are sho^vti in the margin. Thus 

_____ the net loss in area of the Naviiari 

Division from this cause amounts 
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S3 square miles, Tlie alienated villages, 

__, and the disputed iranta lands in eertiun 

_ 1 - .1 , , . the State were also brmieht 

fLrt i' 1 ' decade, and resulted in sllglit changes in area, mostlv in 

/pother cause of change is U> he foun<i in the additions to the 
^ ^ rc»u irig rom the settlemerit of (akFuri lands (or lands which vyere in dispute 
between alieuated and ^rkad villages in the talnka iteelf). These disputed I'reas 
were not lu^sured at all m the original settlement and it was onlv when the re\d- 
aion totfk place that they were apjmrtioned between the respective viUaDes anrJ 

Baroda PmTit {in Savti and Barotla talukas) |ain& in 

+bft Ttri^fui f' ^ ^f^e settlement of boundarv ilisputes with 

the Brjtudi (rtivemment and other Indian States has led to very* iiicoiiaiderable 

Sirpopulation. In regard to houiidarv disputes 

State in l&J a by the Bombay Government. Tlie status of this hdl-fort was a matter 

^ 1 -I? r Government of Bombay since 

S n3k how'ever lieen all along under the occupatiuii oI tlie Baroda 

* tate authorities and has been censused by this State huico IS72 ; so, when in Ifll8 
^le Government of udia decided that the village should be rega^Ied arwithb 

did^ot * Juri^iction of His Highness, this formal t.mnafer 

?■ f either m area or population. The Pashu isleta in the 

G df of CnteJ, near the islaml of Beyt, were Another matter of long continueddis- 

Parliar and this State, These islets are eight in 
number, and with one ext^ptiou, all are submerged -^^aihie only in low wafer and 

eluded m ^aniandal, when it was ceded in full sovereign tv to this State under the 
abmit r ^Janmagar Darltar however ralsiKl a qneatiou 
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I atau Sidhpur. C’hannsma and Ibrij Tahikas' 
m Kadi. The true area of the State by ilivi- 

u til the figures given i„ jgjj, ^ 

fl^ut tfie change m area may seem to have 
been lahoiired to an iinjustiGable length, but 
the ^hole of the State has now b^n 
sun,eyed and it ia anticipated that in succeed- 
A*ig eriauHfts, no large divergences from the 
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8 . Scope of the Chapter— These introductory parugruplis have bwn 
written W'ith the intention of supplying a frame work for the tlwouawoos with 
which this npotiing chapter is concerned- Its acope is sufKciently indicated by 
the statLafical djita with which it k headwl- Any statistical review of thepopu- 
lation must start naturally with what may be called its static aspects, namely, 
the distribution of the people at some given moment, such as disclosetl by the re¬ 
sults of a synchronous Census, and the extent to which the factors of social ag¬ 
gregation have operated In favour of settlement, iu certain areas and adversely in 
others. After these aspects are referred to, the diangea in the population aF dis¬ 
closed bv successive Censuses will lie considered with particular reference to the 
])hvsical and economic contlitions in the preceding decade ; and also how far such 
changes are due to a real movement of the population and the causes ^that have 
operated in regartl thereto, Tlie general ejuestion of the balance of migmtion af- 
feoting variation will have to la* referred to although its consideration in detail 
must 1)6 reserved till Chapter III. The question of vital occurrences and their 
effect on the survival rate, and of the iige-constitntion of the people, ns disclose<l 
from decade to decade,—a detailed consideration of which belongs to the CJiapter on 

—auist be also discussed iu general^ and the main results will have to be stated 
to facilitate the study of the changes in the character of the populations from 
Census to Census, how far they have licen progrei^ive, and whether such progress 
has been maintained bv the natural increase of births over deaths or by the iii- 
coming of settleis from tlie outside- From these considerations of the past, the 
Chapter will proceed to discuss the problem of future expansion ; and in that res¬ 
pect an attempt will he made to consider the extent to which present density cor¬ 
responds to real pressure of the population on means of subsistence ; and whether 
in view of such pressure, agriculture will tend in the eoniing years to give place to 
ijift^gtrialisatnui. In Appembx 1 attache)! at the end of this \olnme, my 
colleague. Prof. L. B, Vaidyannthan, M.A.. will test the movement of popula¬ 

tion in the decade bv finding out the centre points of population in Baroda and Ivsdi 
Frttnis in the Censuses of mil and 1921- In the course of the discussion in this 
chapter, as also in other chapters of the volume, minor marginal tables will be given 
to elucidate the facts presented in the text,»o that constant refereuces to the Tables 
Volumes will 1 m? avoideil but care wQl be taken that a mere repetition of ligiires 
otherwise easily accessible docs not cumlvcr the body of the Report. 

9 . Population—The Statistics re^rding Area, Houses and Population 
are given in the Imperial Table 1 by Di^'isions and 
State Table I by I’alukas. The Census taken 
t.hraughoiit the State on the night of the 18th 
-March 1931 revealed a population of 2,1*26,522 
persons- distributed as in the margin jier each 
natural division. This population is mughly about 
one-ninth of the popnhitioii of the British districts 
of the Bombay Presidency. iVlthough in area this 
8 tate is only about 1 per cent- of the total extent of 
Indian States, it has proportionately to its six© a 
mucii larger population. At least 16 other Indian States arc* known to exceed 
it in but in population only six other S^tes * m fudia are 
more imp>(i^ant. Hyderabad has over ten tim^ its area, Imt 
onlv about six times its population, Kashmir is also of the 
same extent- as Hyderabad, but its inhabitants number only 
about a million more than this State. -Mysore and Gwalior are 
each three times larger in area; but the populations of the^ 

States are much less in proportion. Jaipur is nearly double in 
extent, but Its popuhition onlv pist exceeds that of Baroda. Travaucore alone 
of the Slates that arc higher in population has a slightly smaller area tliau 
Baroda. 

10. Relation of Area and Population —^Fromthe marginal table above 
it w’ill be seen how the population is rlistributed in the four natural divisioiui, 
North Gujarat for Kadi) has 42’4 per cent, of the population ; Central Gujarat with 
the Capital in its centre comes next with 33*4 per cent, of the total population. 1’lie 
other two divisions i)f South tSujarat and Kathiawod come next respectively with 16 
ami 8 ' 2 . A diagram is given below* showing the relation between area and popula¬ 
tion of the five administrative divisions. Each white pearl represents 1 per cent, 
of the total area, and a black pearl similarly shows 1 per cent, of the total popiila- 
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6 CHAPTER L—IHfiTErHimON QV THE POPUTjATION 

tion. It will be swn therefrom t hat rougJdy three-fifthja of the total extent of the 
iState bears three-fourths of the total population, wfiile the re ma i n in jr two-fifths, 
fontamiug large forest areas, supports a fourth of the population. 


OlAGRWifl SHOWING RELAflON OF AREA AND POPULltrON 
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TtpfniJ' of Populatton—Accuracy of the Enumeration. 

this immS ® ^ figures, it Ls nflO^eflaary to ascerfam what 

this populrttiou rnefl^. About a month previous to the Cunsua date, aa Is pointed 

the StateV/^*n^h ® prelimiuan^ record is prepared tliro^hout 

d B^b! anH V tested nn^ corrected finaUy on the Census 

™ and deat^ as also departures and arrivals on or before the Census date 
are of course adjust*!. The question that b asked of the people is not whether 

on ti^dT/oT/i^ r^ideut within the area, but whether lieKtually so resident 
on the day or rather the mght of the Census. A syuchronoua Census taken within 
limit throughout the State has therefore no necessary reference to 
the noniiaHy resulent population. The Prelimi^ry Itecord ntay perhaps uive a 

no™ as it concerns itself maiuly\?tli tile'famiLbs 

normally residing in their houses, aU Cchhils of dharmaslialas, hotels hospitals rad 
jvv-vy statioiui, and such other places where there b a perpetuaUy movin^puliiSn 
Wing reser^^ed for the find Census date, In thb State. ^ in preX^SS!^ S 
p^ul'rtion ya, t liroughont coimtol. U„,k being nowhere mj fetimst* rf the ponula' 

nVl'' , for the moat part synchronou.s being taken ^rom fi 

0 clwlc iD the evening of the 18th tUl the midnight of the same date Tu 
ig Hallway Centres, like the Baroda Railway Station, the time for platform en- 
unieratioM was extended up to 6 o’clock in the morning of the IBth^March In 
uSmdtr'^'1 niostly forest regions and sub-mouTane trJt^oSto the 
“ "^t'^oumeration a day Census was previdetl from 4 o^od^ tdl 
after aun do^ and the people were enjoined not to go into amchrouous areas Thni^ 
areas were the forest areas of Songadh and Vyara. the Pete Sd 

of Mangrol, the ilnavai tappa of Mahuva taluka. (all in Navs^ P™«i\ n«! fi 
Amroh tappa in Tilakwada peta niahal b Baroda DivbTn 
^chronoua tracte did not have any disturbing effect on the general acc^acTof 

not isdated areas, afte^ sunset there rauld 

not have been any movement of population from ’Hm could 

March liefore the final revision should take place hetiwi^n a « f ■ , 

of that day. As Compa with 1 0 ii , i t may ^ stateti cenerafi v t.h \? t v ^ i^-nigh t 

ditions were tnore propitious m this year Plmnio i, ^ Censua con- 

time b 1011 in the C . of Ca the. 

niamed in Kutcha tenement away from ’the^um a?te "^i^abitenta re- 

popntatinn »hc.w«l a large deereaae^frqra the IWes of IMi 1 
fcclet areas, the syiiehronous principle rausf, iSve been li'a “■ 

doned. In 1921, fortunateiv no mif'b i ® great extent aban- 

oprations. ft is true that the Census dS^h^nlw^ ijappened to dbtiirb the 
Oitj^ of Baroda, where uauafiy a j^at a market day for the 

mg villages. But all these titurflong liebT^hecveSrtoThtbb 
IB no reason to suspect that the feet of the Census date 1 '^rtea/h^dt™ 
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effect on the City’s figures. As a matter of fact, the City Consiis was mast 
thoroughly inspected by the Census Staff ; and the usual public complaints of people 
Ijeiug omitted, which follow in tlie wake of all Censuses, were happily conspicuous 
by their absence on this occasion. 

13. An Estimate of Normal Population— The population then as dis' 
closed on the night of the 18th March 1821 was the defatio population. It is the 
resident or dejure popidation of the State, normally inhabiting theBO territories, 
plus those who are temporary soionmers in their midat and leas those out of the 
normal population who may have teniporarily gone abroad. The Census Schedule 
gives details of birthplaces of inhabitanta but docs not give any clue as to their 
normal residence. One indication is roughly given by the separation of figures 
for Railway platform enumeration and for boats arrivuig at ports from the general 
ti>tols. In the Tables, these fignres arc added to the totals for the respective areas 
in which the Railway Stations are situated. This is not strictly accurate, but as the 
figures are small, no large error is involved. The total number of persons so enumera¬ 
ted in Railway platforms and trains and in boats arriving at ports of 
the State is only 2,783 (2,233 males, oaO 
females) distributed in the natural divisions 
as in the margin. The comparative paucitv 
of figures for Kathiawad is due to the small^ 
nesfi of its Railway mileage. But these 
tigurcs only refer to the movements on the 
Census date *, they are no indicjition of the 
actual normal population of the State. An 
attempt was mode in this Ceosus to estimate 
this from the preliminary record which as 
above hinted, does make a closer ap¬ 
proximation to the normal state of tbmgs. Along with the Preliminary Census 
an additional enquiry was conducted into the number of persons per inhabited 
“ house " which in this Census as in the last was defincfl to be the residence of a 
conmiensal family." An iuliabited house was therefore token to be identical with 
a family. Cme was taken in regard to this enouiiy to cxc;lude from the calcula¬ 
tion all casual visitors and aen'onts. Inmates of asylums, hospitals and jails, aud 
the residenta of dharraashalas, hoteb, vishis, dak bungalows and other places of 
lemporarv residence w'ere excluded from thK calculation, so that an idea could be 
obtained of the size of the normal family ami also roughly of the normal population. 
The question of the sbse of the famil}' may be deferred till w'e come te the question 
of comparative fertility and tlie sex constitution of families which wtU be dtscussod 
in Part II of Chapter Vl. But we shall now see how far this enquiry throws any 
light on the e.xteot of the normally resident population in the State. Of course the 
work was not very accurately done. The instructionB were not preciteiy foUowcd. 
The mistakes w'eni numerous ; at some places casual visitors were without inquiry 
reckoned in the number; even servants were also sometimes counted; at other places 
the totais trerc not even entered. These mistakes were as far as possible carefully 
eliminated by releren($e to the entries in the books. It cannot be saul however 
that ^1 of them have been so eliminated. Under the circumstances the following 
results can only be given as a tentative contribution to the problem:—• 
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From the above Table it appears that the final Census totals make the nearest 
approach to the estimate of normal population in Kathiawad, where the mU way com¬ 
munications are the least numerous, and the people are the least mobile; while in 
the City the disturbing influences are the greatestr, and the population at the Census 
date is latger by over 8,1)00 than t!ie estimated normal population of that City. No 
comparisons with 11)1 i can be attempted as this enquiry was conducted for the 
first time m this State in this Census. 
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CHAIT^It I,—^niSTRIBITIOJf OF THE POPULATlOX 


Density (n>m a POzisIdetatioD of the absulute Sgures we now proi.'ecd 
to conaiiler toe proport iooal; and in this respect, toe usual practice is to state first the 
d^ty or the average nutn^r of pereotis per square mile ohUincd on the h^Twtheais 
of uniform djstnbution of the population over the total urea dealt \dth. The utilitv 
“^1“ t^<dc«Iatioii IS of course mainly that it affonls a atondaid of comparison 
with other coimtnes. In itsell the densitj- of any area k unmeaning because it 
is the arithmetical expression of a umfomity which does not existin prartice 
In particidar is tlm statem^t true of this State ; for the crude density for the 
State 83 she^ m the State Table I given at the end of Part tl (Tables) is 262 wliilc 

ntv "t V" ‘V from 7,286 per square mile in the 

Cit} to 71 in Son^adh, I akmg for the present only talukfts into account, the higheat 



at the ,.„d of thie Chepte,. The detailed ^id^lL den^Se^ 

meanwhile it will not be out of place to 
to i St uI? ^ previous reports and give a diagram below of the dilaity of 

nf TifJft 'n “'^'"'st^tive divisions, as compared irith the figlrea 

of India gMcrallj, certam Bntish Jndmii Provinces and Indian States and afew 
representative countn^ oI Europe and Asia. Por these latter, where toe “aSl 
were not available at the tune of writing, the latest eatimates have been 


DUNSTTV COMRARED with other states and PteOVlHC.ES 
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irKXiftTY «V NATCrH-lLi. DIVISIONS 
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In regard to tltia (‘OmpaTison. a liu^ale of tlenaitiiea lulopted in htrlmn 

Cen!>us literuturft, jtreas ore “ deruie ” if over 500 to the ftijnnre iniJe, “ fairly 
dense,” if hetwwn 3lH> and 500, “ uverj^e ” if I>«tween 200 ami 300, *' thin if over 
1CW> ami heloiv 2<Ki, and *' spartie.'’ if beloM’ l(H>. According t.o this stand a wi, 
BariHla State Itebngs to the clniis of averagely dense ” cmintries, altheugli its 
inetropoiitan tlistrict belongs to the trlass higher. In the scale of densities Bsroda 
ranks in ttic iMinie eiass with the Northern Division of the [‘residency of Botiibay and 
the State of Kolhapur, which however are a little higher In dennitv than this State. 
BarcKia exceeds Botnbay Presidency, ilysore, Imlore, tlwulior, Kashmir and even 
Ceylon and France in t he chwne^s of its population. Bengal, Eiiglaiid and \Vales, 
anil Belgium aw* eacii tnorc than twice as densely peopleil. while Trnvancoce is 
nearly so. t tthev places like .fitpan, the rtiitcd Provim e-s and Ahidnia arc greater 
m density, .Although this Stuto has a slightly smaller <lflm5ity than the Onjarat 
districts of the Bombay Presidency, it is denser than (Snjurat us a whole. Of the 
Natural Divisions into which Imluv is divided, only Bengal, Bihar and Vuited Pro- 
vincea Phm. Malabarand Konkan. and South Kast. Matlxas largely exceei;l thiHState 
in densitv, indieatlng the rcglnna where the pressure of population is greater. 
West Ignited Provinces, and East and North Punjab are regions of about the siime 
densitv as here. In order of density the contiguous districts of this State and of 
British (fujarat may be arrangoil os follows : Kaira (■Hii), Surat (4(>8), Barixia 
(308), Almteduhud (235), Broach (21 b), Paneh MalmU (234). ami Navoad (1S8). 
The Maid Kantha and Hewa Kiinths agencies have each a lower demsity tiuin this 
State. 'I'he Kathiawad port ion of His HighiiesaV iloininions supports tlic I'panieat 
population per square niUcbnt even then the mean density of 132 for thi.i area 
IS higher than in the rest of Katliiawad which supports only 122 to the square mile. 
Thus, although forming part of the Natural Division of (.lujarat which itself has 
only a density below 200 square mile, this State compares very favonraldy in 
tills respect with iU contiguous territories, has a higher ineari density than the 
average for India as a w'holc and i.s one of the moat pipulous of Indian States. 


14 - Density by Natural Oiviaions,— We 'willnow’ oee how the |jopulatioti 
is distributed per natural division oml wherlier any light la thrown by such dia- 
tribution oil the physical or other factors of density. We shall take the mctpipoli- 
tan diviflion first, in the first plm e for the reason that its poasession ul 
the capital gives it a priomej’ of place atnoiigtst divisious, but also Weaiise it sup¬ 
ports the linisest population. Density may be calculated on the total area, 
irrespective of repfona which from their nature precliule settlenient, such iia forest 
areas. Then, for a closer analysis, we can exclude such tracts from the calculation,^ 
and reckon the density on the area-space available for settlement. Again t-o lielp 
uft to arrive at a corrector appreciation of the iiifluencc of physicul conditions we 
mav confine ourselves purely to the rural areas atuL leave the population of towns 
out of count. The situation in the area as a whole can then l>e coutrasted with tlio 
particular densities of the different regions into which the natural division can lie 
further sulHlivided. 

15. Natural Divisions in Central Qujarat—Tiie Central Dujarat 
division or Baroda PruJit has 1 1 talnkas and peta mahuls which are iimingeil thus 
in order of density r— 
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These talukiui group themselves naturally under four fairly well-niarketl areas. 
'I’hc main block of the pyanf is enclosetl by the Mahi on the north-wc.st and the 
Narmada on the south. The Pethwl ami Bhadran Mahals are situated across the 
Mali! on the north-west, and have sufficient natural affijiities of soil and of the 
character of its populntiun to be grouped under one name. This Trans — .Mahi 
area together with the Aoand and Bonjod talukiiia of the British district of Kaira 
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forms Avhat 
known fts CharoUr, 
one of the Iiiiit^»rie 
ffivisfous of (fxija- 
rat, noted for tlie 
hi^li fertility of its 
soil. CharoUr has 
lent its name r.u 
one of tite dialeots 
of Oiijarati and is 
the home of the 
Lews Kanbi, tlte 
aristocracy of ( bi- 
jsrat. agriculture; 
the soil is of reeeiit' 
alluvial formation, 
mostly iigfit Igomt) 
or a little mixtol 
(fu'jfor) in noloitr 
and frspabic of 
pro^lui-mg all kinds 
of crops. Charotar 
is the imist 


oongested portion of the State, ft is here tdao that- sigTieiilture is the most, 
inteiisive. The main bhiek of the division smith nml east of the Mahi is divided 
into three well-marked regions. To the south of Baroda City which forma a kind 
of dividing mark, the region of the blaek soil begins, tt coni'priaes the south east 
of Bamda Mahal, and the tolukaa of Dabhoi. Karjan and Sinore. 'Fhe black soil in 
Barodu is lioiivever a<i inferior that. I have thought fit to exclude it from this area. 
The black soil region as is well known, grow.s cotton and is known as Kalmain, The 
Bhnkhi river forms the stmtlieru boiindan^ of this ricli cotton-gro^mg area; in the 
tract between the Bitukhi mid the Narmada, cotton b also grtn™. but these rivers 
cut up the land intn deep ravines, making it iinsuitalde for agriculture or settlement. 
There is however a rich fertile stretch of c'llluvial land near the banka of the Xarrnada. 
This great river has ('hangeil its bed several times in the course of its historv. and 
the southern villages of the talukas of Karjan and Sinore are in reality on t he site 
of one of its ancient l>eda. Here the black soil with its stretclica of tiWless desola¬ 
tion gives place to a wooded but very inferior typo of land much impregnated 
The bulk of Dabhoi Taluka belongs to Kahnam proper, only the tract 
th of the Dhadliar having licht or tiamt sniL fv.iVn,.,™ 

k«l 


with salt. 

to the north of the Dhadliar having light or {/arat .■soil. Between Kahnam 
and Cbaroter, there lies the Vakal tinct comprking I’atlra and BsirsKla 
talukas. Vakal is a tract of poor sandy soil, capable however of producing 


rich crops of bajri, tm^r and J^otlru in yearn of gotxl rainfall and vrith irrigation of 
still richer crops of augar-cane, potatoes, vegetables and chillies, ft is inferior to 
Giarotar in fertility, in that the admixture of sand is larger ' ’ 

greater danger of salt efUoreecences. Baroda taluka towards 
abade.s into Kahnaiti; but its Idack soil is very inferior and 
easy reach of the calcareous subsoil. which in Ka'hnani proper 
pniacbed until after deep excuvations. All over ^^akal, tlie 
red soils intermingle. But towards the north-cast and south-east 
the black disappears and gives place to a ruder and more inferior soil Thir region 
which IS know-n as Chomsbi comprises the Savli, Waghodia, f^ankheda and 
niakwada rnahak In thw tract to quote ilr. .A. H. Eliot, “ the soil is a poor 
shallow black with patches here and there of poor both greatly liable to salt 
clflorescences. Imgation is improfitafalc, for the water is brackfsh but the Chorashi 


and there is a 
the south-east 
shallow Within 
cannot be ap- 
black and the 
of the Division 



... ... , , erpfTi as a wet crop In low-lying fields where 

7»‘y '* ky a^incnts. The tract haa a west™ri Slope and h 

donate.! by a ad.tnjy bU. ^e eonntiy bceonies mere diffieoll towards the “alt 
and the south with ht^ avaiUble soil and sranty water communications The 
mpnlation .d this area B made np mote of %hlm* classes than aKricnlsrriste with 

IVollB^ Hfijptitii who ]it-t.|6 OOttOr th^n tbeV Towurrlc tKik 1 ±1 

^ of this area, the connm- haa a wilder" au'^; 

trees and a dive-Bed «:ener,-. These fomsta however cover only »„ ^„eonl“i 
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ble Rortion o! the pra»L The hulk of the populatirm in Cllarotar. Vakat 
anti Kahimm ate t}T>u’al rtgrlcnlhiriftts. 't he Rajput and the Koh appear m 
Jvuhnain, but are tliere dominated, by the Kaiibi and the other richer classes. They 
nbound however in (lioiiisiii. 

i6 Climatic and other conditions in Central Gujarat— The 
general health eonaitioris of this prant are favourable to the p.wt.h of popidatiou 
except in Tihikwada and towards the east of Chorasht generally. I lie normal rain¬ 
fall is S7* 34 inches, distributeil iw \i\ the margin amo^ the 
natural divisions of the The KaUnain area, although 

its black soil grows cotton and needs only a ram fall of about 
*5 inehes for ita cultivation. happeJis to have the highest 
normal rainfall in the Barwla Pran\ rimmshi which w 
capable of growing rice comes after Kahnaiuui point of ram* 
fall, while Charotar which has the highest density la lowest 
in i-ninfall. M the metropolitan division, this pmuf has 
been more liigldy favourwi than the other divisiotw with 
means of cominiinications. particularly railways. Beaidi^ ^ 

She main line of the Bombay, Baroila and Central India lUdway there ,s ^ 
of narrow gau^e lines connecting ah the talukas excepting CiUkwada and Lhadiam 
The projecinfexteusions to these parte will in the near future completely encircle 

the fiiviaion. 

i-j Central Gujarat Densities —The densities •>! these four natimal stib- 
• V * * U.. In the luarifinal table. Density as caleulatetl 
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on the total area i» given along 
with that on the rural area alone, 

From the marginal table it appeap 
that Vukal follows Charotar in 
density: Kalmaiu, inspite of 
the monev-bringing capacitiei 
of its soil,' is not so favoured 
as Vakul for -lettleuient; ami 
Choraahi comes at the end with 
the lowest density. Calculating tlie 
figures purely on the rural areas 
the same order of density is found. 

I MnmJti k rAi>able of uroduciiiG better crops than the be.^t liW:k soil, whde at 
i "S.-» ‘l-a *-aJ v^ty of o™ 

iH. Policed. The intennedtete soil, when of go-xl (lualitv. may be aecount^l 

iheTiest soil in ifuiarat producing in luxuriance ull the crops wluidi can be grown in 
tlip beau tioriula atil ” The above ipioiatioii gives the clue to the reason whj a 
tract 1 ice Olmrotar aiul Vakai ofteia ({«!«ter attmctions to the settler, parti- 
IXrlv to the aimerior type of agriculturist thau even the iw.if Kidmaiii. and that 
M he Variety o^f crops which the soil in them areas is capable of producing. 

reason is supplied namelv thftt in Charotar. where r/ffrm/it remnres inUnMve 

cultivation, a great nmiiV mote han.U are rci^iured [jer imit of cidtivation 
Kahuam. whe!^ the tUiiug being comparatively easy, the cultivator i^m ecoim* 

tulflo in Ilia ili^tiio-nd of field labour- 

i8 Nort h Gujarat- North Gujarat or Kadi /Vaa/ is the largest divisLon 
in the State, Like the Central Division, it consists of u mam block which is com- 


•For calculating rural densities for this and otter tables, the areas and [aipuIiUioiii* of 
towns biiire bEtn 


I sir. J. L. Joikiiui, Settlement Report on the Dabhol TaJuka, 
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CHIFFEB I.—WISTRIRL’TIOK Of THE P<>PI'LATlf>S 
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pact anfJ a tract cf 
(;<iiintry whicli ta 
imieh interlaced 
witJi foreign 
territory. As in 
Rarodrt also, tlicat* 
two parts have a 
river-'tlic fiahiir- 
inuti — as the divid¬ 
ing lint*. The 

Trans-M ah i area 
iii the i-’cntcid 
Uivisiort is to the 
iionli-west. while 
the d’ranfi Sabar- 
mati area is 
torvanlfl the south¬ 
west in Xorth 

t fujarat. The main 
block: is also en- 
closcth as in 
Centnd Gujarat, by 
tw’(j rivers, the 

Biinas ill the uorth- 

£? t > 1 , , 

' south and east. The Trans Sahannati area comprises the taluka 

of Dchgaiii and the peta-niahal of Atarsumba, Tiic whole aspect of the country 
here is nittan<l welI-woode<l. Hivers abound, intersecting the face of the land with 
mnmnenible Kot/t/s: the Vatrak which flows in the middle, the Khari iiet ween it and 
the t Hliiirmat ia aiul the \i4niHi towanb the cast niav be mentione<L The soils are 
of two varieties- a light i/ortfl, very inferior to ( harotar, much inreniii.ved with salt, 
and recptimg heavy muuuring, and on the other side of the Varasi, the 
land jviti sc^Hiity vegetation—’and itas^oil of light Ijrmvn but inferior clay* 

The population partaken of the natiire of the soil Towanlfs the wetitt l>ehveen the 
Nd^iiirninti ftml the \atrak, the Anjam Kanbis predoiiiinate, l>iit. the fvolii^, the 
ahoriginab of the plain, also abound ; and in the east, these form three-fourths of the 
ap-icultiiriste. Coming to the main bhwk of the jmint. ive find that the Rajputuna- 
.Mahva ftiiilwar roughly divides it. into two more or less equal portiorw-the eastern 
^piaouiiand fertile, aiul the western poorer, drier and mor^ thinly inhabited. East 
Kmli ciuisi.'ita of A ijapiir, ^ isnagar, Kheralii, Sidhpur. Mehsaua and Kaiol. Weat 
Kadi comprises the n^t of the division-namely, the big Patau taluka in the north 
wiTli the ancient capital of Putan as its headquarters. Kadi in the south-we.st 
i in the middle and Harij towards the far weat. The Tahikaa in 

the division can l>e arranged aceordiug to 
density af? shown in tlic margin, Tn 
the class, “ Fairly dense ”. are seen all the 
talnkfls which form part of iiast Kadi. It i.s 
here that the liest soil couditionfi are found, the 
climate b the hoidthlest, and the ]>opulatioii 
the moat Intelligent and the harrlest working, .-Vt 
places, notably about the centre of this area. 

‘ free from faults 
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an.l with a I„ .W p^ri;, kpPLS'ak'rotar T Z'.S 

to prului e all tmdn of iTopa. A pan ofthis tract.eapcoiallT in tlic nortln-nal* rr<f 
.l;raa rap,.smi nputel m u the W i„ ,hc ,™rH.' The raimintirbi onhl'nS 

A^ikid light, sAndv, jmd iiwtlintf irri^^atifni Tfit* i ■ 

fie arm lioivever U not:favoiiral>ie to caliivation Kivera like the 

t^oaa for their throwing „p_at flor,] ti™ oolIZ, ..Ur,'”™^ tofc" m?; 

thtefcom and thereby Uirnios fertile fief,la i„,„ white traatea of salt Towt, » 

fe'rtle'LehX mTIIlT'l' 'Tl.e 
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To wart U Harij, tin; country 13 rt flat, gray plain, “ ulmost treelcj^to t^uote 
Maconocliic, “ save where the deail level is broken by small villages rising like 
islands frfiin a sea. I’lie crops are thin and stunted {md the iields are everywhere 
iiiterspereed with large patches of Khftr hunl on w*hicli nothing vfill grow. The 
villages are clusters of miserable h<ivels built of ttiitd and straw, niore like pig* 
sties anti beehives than alnnles of human lieiugs.” The south of Katli taliUta toge¬ 
ther with the southernmost cxtceniiiy of Kiilol which forms what is known as the 
Klmkhur trm ts is equally V>leafc and treclesw. The Kolia and Mnsabua^ of this 
region call themselvea Mevaais, turbulent ■ or given to pliinder^k Living on an 
inhftHpitalde soil, for centurieK thev hove preyed upon their richer Kanbi neigli- 
Ixiurs. rnder the settled regime of present days the Mevasis have been given 
a pri^dleged tenure and imireti to the arta of peai'c. retiire ha.s i»f course dirni- 
nishcrl crime but instead of inducing these people to slick to their land and make 
it profit able, has made them laity, careless oiid improvident- 


19, Cltmatic and other conditions In North Gujarat— 'ihe general 
health of the protd is very good, except in the extreme east of the Trans-Sabar- 
nuiti area, towards the 3/of country, where it is unhealthy and malarioua.^ ] he 
rainfall in the <livision is precarious: the last decennial average of *22*ftl inchca 
shows that it is less than the normal for this area which has been astertainetl to 
be - 20'01 inches. The rainfall in the different parts of the 
division is as shewn in the margin. The Trans-Sabarmati 
Area has as may lie expected the largest rainfall in t he divi¬ 
sion, because it is the region where the tmes most aboui^ ; 
and it is the only part of the division where forests exist. 

In point of Railways again, this division ia almost as equal¬ 
ly favoured as the I’entral. Mehaana, the heailquarteTs 
tuwii. Is the centre whence many branches rap the farthest 
talukas. All the taluka hea<lquarters are conncctetl by rail, except Atarsurabn. 
By the <;onipletioii of the Kaijt Bechuiaji section,* the metre -guage system wilt 
have almost completely eneircled. the division. 
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20 . North Gujarat Densities— Having obtained a general idea of this 
division we are now able to understand 
the densities of its different parts. A 
table has been prepared on the same 
basis as fur Central Gujarat above, and 
is given in the uiargin. It Ls iuterest- 
iiig. to note that while West Kiidi as a 
whole excecils the Trans-Sabarmati area 
in density, in rural areas the latter has 
the denser population. 'The ]}resence 
of large towns like Patau and Kadi 
in West Kadi helps t«> inflate its den¬ 
sity hgnres. 'Tlic rural population how¬ 
ever is very sparsse especiallv toward.^ Harij and Kurth P&tan. In this pKint, 
as in Barod'a Division, the pre»cm-e of forests affects density only to a very slight 
extent. The higlicst density is found in East Kadi, which is blessed with a good 
soil which at pbvcfts can pnKluce all kinds of cwips. This part is also provided 
with many facilities for w’eU-imgation. 
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21. South Gujarat: General Conditions— In South Oiijaret, or Nav- 
sari Prnut the territory ceases to be compact. The Britisli district of Snrat 
iiitmdea in the middle and nearlv i‘uts it into two unequal portiona. Only 
Mongrol ill the north and Mahiiva in the anuth serve mJ links between its western ami 
eastern tajukits. Piirtly from this circumstance and ako in view of the differences 
in their phvsiciil ctmdltions, this pfcttit can lie divided into three distinct areaSj 
t|ic western portion, consisting of the talukas of Xavsari, tiandevi, Kumrej and 
j'alsaiiii, the middle area consisting of the detached talukas of 31angrol and Mahuva, 


*At the tiToo of i^ojiiiE to press, the KAdebcchraji Section Is completed with regular train 
«»irvien. 
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CHAPTER I, — DISTJUJlCTION OK THE TOPULATION 


fli<d to fcilO I'itst, the tabikuA of Vyarii anti .StJiigadli. Tlw wliule of tliiii dlvfaiou 
uffors a Rtrikin^ ooutrast to tlie rent of tht' Kuj, In uspect, it is the most 
diverse; within its aiiiull eompass it romprwes the scenery of plaiu und upland, 
forests, rivers and the aca. in respect of the coiupiRjition of its [Kipulatioii this 
j/ratti has a wMer range tlian any other division —from the liigfily intelligent Parsi, 
Anavala and \’ohoru cornmuiiitles to the half-naked Dhankn, even" variety of 
culture, or lark of it, resides within its limits. In tin* matter of (. limate also, the 
difTeneiiees are equally striking. The Western group of talukits is generally health}’ 
and^ temperate. Navsari and Liandevi from their proximity to the sea arti 
partifmlarly so. Tlie iiiaxinnim temperature rarely goes iH^yond HU K. cluring 
the hot seitson. The Eastern lualmls, however, are unhealthy thro ugh out. t lie year. 
Adfled to their general unhealthiiiess is the eireuiiistanLe that these tsiukas are 
subjected to sudden onsets of epidemica, particularly cholera, The tniddle re- 
gRiii has the climat.ic peculiarities cif tjoth these areiis. Parts of .Mahuva—nota¬ 
bly to the North of the River Puriiu — and of .Mangrid are reckoned healthy. I'he 
forests in thhi Prant are important and noteworthy. Of the total area of l.tSbT 
sqimre riiiiea. 552 square miles are forest land. The forest reserves are in Son- 
gatlh ami Vyarn and in the (.miarpada portion of Mangiol niahal. These foreati* 
not only f ontribute to the luihealthiness of rlie climato but also to the lieavv raui- 
fall that h the feature of these regions ; aud in Tegar?l to density ami the'move- 
ment of [K>puhition they have naturally a most important influence. The min- 

fall conditions also vary according to the nature of the 
tract. The uormal rainfall for the whole division is 
52-81 inches ami varies in the rlitferent parts as sheicri 
in the margin. Tii reganl to railways, the state of things 
is inferior to that in Baroda or Kadi Pw/i/s. Besides 
the main line only three other lines exist ; one in tire 
-‘5«'rviug JMangrol. and another in the south coir- 
nectiug the port of Billimora with the hot springs of Unai are owned itv the State 
A tliir^i m the middle, the Taptt Valley Railway starts from Siirat^uul musses 
through the \yara and Songadh talokae of tlrk division. 
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32. ^aturaI Divisionii in South Gujarat-(o} Tt^r Pa^ti Jwrs -The 
Wt^tern taliikas are usually groujred under the mime of Rasti .Mahals or the area.s of 
Civilisation, higlily fertile and populotii*. The RastI tract contains some of the 
finest lanilH m Imba, But even in tliis area a dietinttion must lie made 
lietween the highly i ultivated talukas of Na^ sari and Bamlevi. mid the leas -U-Ufie 
ta iikas of Kamrej and Palsana. In Nav-aarl, the prevalent soil is bemr, of a ridj. 
rnlcaRjoiia mouhl, more black than otherwlae, but distinguished from liu‘ tvpif'd 
Kiihnani by an abundant growth of trees luid sugiirr-ane. it is mlapted for ’even’ 
\mnety of crop, ]>articularly cotton (of the liest variety), rits;, su^rcaiie 
plaiiitiun.jiiuYfir, etc. It is better than ^rat for it needs less manuring and laiwur 
of tilling. Tmvawk the sea-coast, howevner. the soil Ijocomes charged with salt the 
water turns brackish and crops are pour ami stunted. Batidevi is even nuire 
lughly favouritfl by native. It hivs a rich and pleasing aspect. Its alluvial soil 
IS extremely fcrl ilc. 1 1 Is rcrldbh brmvu m colour, of great depth, and imiforjidv of 
ft very fme texture, 'i'here Is liwides a little black soil rather inferior to Kalmam * 
but on tlie whole these twi, talukas are exceptionally 'vell-favounriUnd may fomi 
a doAs aimrl. The otlier ta uk^ of the Raati area. Kmiirej and I btlaaim, are t-otton- 
grtmmig tracts, lliey are both unbroken plains of biaok soil, fairlv well-wootlcd 
ainl camfully edtivated Rice is also «rternatively gruvni in Kamrej but of 
an inferior qualm, wlulo in 1 alsatui jn^twr is os extensive a.^ cotton In 
d these four talukas, cultivatiiig ehm eonskU of the highly iurelUgerit 
AnMalas and kmibis. Ihe general apjiearance of the people is one of comfort 

m!l b. IS m that riisiwet a great contrast to Nortli 

jui<l Cent rill (lUjariit. 1 Rinses nmeh better-built here aa wa shall see 
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nml mostly black. The staple produce ia cotton witK very iuferioc ricc attempting. 
Ill Mahuvu. the natural drainage is ample, which makea roiul'building and railway 
construction dilliciilt. by reason of the land being furrowed by rivets nnd sniailer 
water-courses. The wliolc country is wowled. Tlie soil is mostly blacky inferior 
of course in quality lioth to the Baroda and the Jfa^'sari Kahnaiu; but at plar^» 
notably along the banks of rivers there is very good A large portion 

area is grass laud —-jtitctir, cotton and rice being the principal crojw. I lit* 
southern villages licyontl tiic I’tirna, except round about An aval are the poorest ♦ 
but the new raihvay line from Bllliniora, it is hoped, may help to open up these 
parts. 

(r) TJw iian i Mtihah- \n we leave the middle region, further eastward, we 
come to a wdder and more diflicult country com^irising the Vyara and Songiwlb 
talukas. Thcju* tnliikas in their pll^'^iical charai teristics are very unlike the settled 
imitions of the State. From their iiuliealtliiness, they are called the Kani Mahals. 
Over half of llieir total area iscovereri I'V dense forests. The Auibika River forms 
foriuirt of the way its Southern iuumdaty to the North, the great forest reserve is 
cut in two by the River Tapti, The Zankhri and the fiiya are the <)nly other rivers 
that arc worthy of utention, but except' in the rains, their watera sink in their upper 
reaches amid a mass of boulders aud gravel, Towartbi the South, the lofty Bpuia of 
the Hahyadri appar anti in the isolated hill-fort of Wadi Salher, a height of 5,-2^3 feet 
alxive tiie sea-level is attained. The cultivable port ions are few : the cultiyated are 
fewer. The soil is nioatlv black, with patches here and there of very inferior jjtfffiL 
all riddlcil with gravel. The greater part of this tracr is subinontaue. like the well- 
known Tcrai sermon of t he If mialavas. As mentioned above it is notonomsiv un¬ 
healthy : ita water is unlit for drinking mul full of oTganii- matter. The bulk of the 
people belong to the various Afifijurrwj' trilics wh™e Htuuted lUental development 
seems jiart the darkness of their forest landscape. By nature, Incapafile and thrift¬ 
less, they have not taken klndlv either To tlie soil, or even to the clieaiiened ft>rm, in 
wlikh, in the name of compulsorj' educaiion. polite hymumg is brought home to 
their doom. A ijcrpetual prey to tmdariu. it is nor surprising that the local Dhaiika 
tthould s<iak himself in tlrink aud readily sell hiumelf anil his helongiugsi to the 
liquor seller. The Imlk rd the people is agriedturist but the land has detenorated 
through the often rude mul thriftless cultivation of these primitive tribes. 


jj. South Qujarat Densities— The telukas of this division may Iw 
ranged according to their density in the following tuxler 
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Acconling to the natural divisions the densities for this pmut are as shewn 
in the marginal table. The 
figures are interesting. The 
Rani area has a total den¬ 
sity i»f 111 ; while if we 
exclude forests the densi¬ 
ty mounts up to nearly 
(fouble. For a propr com¬ 
parison with Betni-Riwiti 
only the density in rural 
are^ e-xclusive of forests 
should be taken, as in the 

Semi-Ba.sti tract there are t • i i ♦ 

no towns. We find that excluding foreete, Semi-Rasti still has a higner density 
than the Rani area. The order of density in any event is therefore not disturlied— 
the Hast! followed by the Semi-Rasti and then by the Rani. In the Rasti area, 
the figure rtf 390 is somewhat misleading. M indicated, above it consists of two 
distinct tj-pea of country ; anti so while Kanirej and Palsana together lip’e a tlen- 
gity of 279 to the s(|uare mile, in Kavdari and fJandevi, it rises aa high as 584. 
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Compared to Char- 

Otar these tiivo 
tuIukoH combmed 
have aJnio&t as 
high a density; 
Kamrej and Pal- 
aiiim together have 
a density similar 
to Kidmam. 


24. Kathia- 
wad Natural 
areas—(w) The 
MidJfe Block— 
Turturig to the 
Kathifiwiid portiou 
of Ilis Highiie^ts's 
territories, wts 
Como to a feckless > 
country' of mori- 
buml rivers and 
precarious rainfall. 
Except for three 
favoiiretl spots,— 

the area round Danmagar: the region of the Shetnmji x-allcv comprising the rich 
cotton growling villages of the A^unhia Tappa in Amrcli talukn and the North and 
East of Dhaii; and the little oasis near Kodinar town wliiehis of exceptional luxu¬ 
riance the soil conditions in the two of Ainreli aiul Dklnimandal are 

very depressing. In Amreli tnluka, the river banks of the Shotraiiji have at 

places true gocaf. 
soil where the 
mang(t thrives, ami 
at other places a 
strip of iifmr runs 
parallel to its l>ed. 
Beyond it, but for 
no great distance, 
is the tract of black 
aotl where cotton 
is groOTi. in the 
rest of the Taluka, 
th^e soil is shallow 
with the rock 
frecjueiitly crop¬ 
ping upto the 
surface: alight 

ridges abound; 
and loose stones 
make cultivation 
difficult. The BUT- 
face of the country- 
IS generally .flat, 
arid and mono¬ 
tonous. 




Of Dhsri and Kiiambha it has li^^en said that ‘ carding tliree-fourtha of the tnua 
one may alniust despair,' The general level of these two ta1uka» is higher tlian in Amreli 
and ptundagar. In the higher levels ** stones." tc quote hom Mr. EIJiot’a report, "encuniW 
the lietdB or great tnurt.>i of sh«et-rock render oil eiiltivotion impossible , , ► . in the 
main thii'e-founlLi of it fonn a plateau or wide ba.«in hcdgerl in l>y nn apporently dreular line 
of hOI» on the south aiul west and un the east from Ambotdi to Kadi Dliari by a h(jJd broBrl 
bridge. But this pktcuii itself ban k4t imHiualities, It ie cmsiied and re-cro»»eri by mW 
of rock eillu'f qqite Imtv or wvered witfi tile thinned grass. Bt tween ridge and ritige the 
atajps may be higher or lower, if higher, then the soil is nujet scanty, if Iriwer, then somewhat 
less 84'anty, Finslly, the stage ho supported by lidge and ridge Fbi)>es tc* hohih rtver-bed as 
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boLmni us thi! bill top. Wliukivcr is uultunible is bfitwoen n^igc unil rivor. To tlio untrained 
ev* tbs wliuLs Hrtjject U banl und dtisolnte. The tiny villaii^eij, luitf coni^caifnl by n f^w trees, 
are lost in the vautness of the undulating plain and in tlr-j goneml provalenco of stoninefia, 
the eultivatej portiotiH of the land are utuibeerved. One peculiarity uitensifies the impreision 
I have Bought to record. Kathinwad »a pre-erainently a wheat-growing country wherever 
irrigation is possible. In Uliuri the efiorts of tho cultivator are geuetalty conceutrateti on 
small patcUca of sugarcane and wheat is Qiiglectcd," 

To the south and eouth-tvest of this region tve htive the Gir. KJinmhhii Peta 
Mahal ift almost all forests and hlUa. Here In the Gir, whieh is the source of so many 
of Kathi a wall’s stream.^, the ridges of the JJhari basin become transformed into 
riuigea of hills, covered with tall trees, from which an abundant supply of timber 
and grass can l>c ol>taincd. To the north ajid the east, are the fruitful low lands 
witli gootl soil producing cotton, wheat, or sugnreane. These three talukas 
form a more or less connected block of country and may Ise referred to as 
the middle area. The climate of this area varies according to configuration. 
Ainreli taluka and the north and east of Dhari are liealthy. The Gir region, 
on the other hand, is nmlarioiw. The population of j\inroli taluka consists 
very largely of tho industrious and frugal Kanbis, and the proportion of 
Ko fis is BtiiaJl. It increases however in Dhari, and in Khambna the K.oli is 
preilominant. 

(fc) TAe iSco Coafit .'freos—Kudinar and Oktamandal though widely se¬ 
parated frojii each otlier may lie grouped together Iiecause both have a sea boanL 
Botli arc similar also in their i.soJation from the rest of the Haj, These 
tw'o talukas arc cut oS and hemmeil in by Murroundliig foreign territory and as yot 
uiiconnected with the iState railway system. fCodinar however is superior to 
(Jkljaiiirtndal in the possibilities of its shuI. Witliin five miles of ita hcadqirarters 
town, where the Singhawada rushes bito the sea. its steep biuiks form ridges which 
enclose some of the finest alluvial land in the State. There is a copious .supply 
of water to fertilise the soil and the riclniess of its mould enables it to grow all 
kinds of crops. T’lm extensive inivngo groves, and the line wells \vhich In Bolidity 
and magnifit'cni'c are luiequaUcil in the Htete are a feature of this part of the taluku. 
(.hi tfie ndgns and tJie higher levck, however, the villages are poor and the water 
facilities arc nil. The other two riveni, the Sangawaili and the Somat Imund the 
east and west respectively of this taluka and their valleys main tain fairly pros¬ 
perous villages ; but the land is generally inferior compared to Central Gujitrat. 
Okhamandid is even poorer and has the lowest ramfall in the State. On the sea 
coast, there is light sandy soil, but further inland a little better tjuality is met 
\vitb-^XM?agiouiilly black, but more often gorat. None of these onlers are however 
rich. The sea-windH are against the gto\rth of large trees ; amt the country abounds 
in stunted (.actus 8hrul>iJ and a variety of smallish trees called “ char ”, which 
grow on marehy lands. The aspect ia generally bleak and waterier, there 
lasing no rivers. In these sea-coast areas, the population is non-agriculturist 
in iLtincI and methods. Besides the commercial classes and the sea-faring 
population, the " la^y smoking Karadia ”, the thriftless Ahir and the turbulent 
Wagher are the typical squatterfi on tlie land. The Lewa and Kadwa 
Kanbis are scarcely to be met with. The prospects of this trmrt are more 
industrial than agricultural. The ail vantages of a ' sea^board are more than 
counterbalanced by large invasions of salt which seriously hamper the euJtivator. 
The harbour possibilities of Velan, now only a quiet apjjanage of Verawal. 
and of Beyt, now given to temples, may have in store a rich future for this 

region. 

(c) The ScaUered .-Dcfli.—The next group of areas included in the Gackwad’s 
Kathiawad is the scattered bits comprising the talukas of Danuiagar, tbitanpiir and 
Bhmikatta. The la.st nametl is as has Iwen mentioned before only an isolated villagje to 
the north near t he Kami of Cuteh, but in regard to the othcre, the general conditions 
are about, the same, similar if a little inferior to those obtaining in Amrcli taluka, 
without the latter’s advantage In markets and railway facilities. In a word, “ tho soil 
Ls often shallow, the wells are good, the ramfall is xmeertam.” The country is 
level enough but ofrcasional riilgeR of low hills intersect the plain, and tlirough the 
thin layer of the soil, the stone or mumim frequently obtrudes itself. Roimd about 
Damnagar town, the soil is of an c.vccllent black ; and the wells are very good. 
Cotton is mostly grown here, and at long mtervala, sugarcane. Near Shiyanagar 
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in Rat^inpur MaLal tho soi) is also fiiifly uniform and on the vv^hole of a superior class 
hut the wcll^ are poorer and brackLsh. Onerally the condition ol the people is 
not goori:^ the prolilem of afjrirultural indebtedness Ijeing more acute here than 
nonually elsewhere* The conipoaitiou of the people in thet^e areas h similar to 
Amneli. 


Qerteral condilions In Kathi^wad —flenernllj the contrajit from 
Gujarat to Kathiawml is striking* The villages arc huddled and wretcbetl, the houses 
appear to lie meaUj^ and the people poorly clothed, “ They are people who 
leaf! wrote Mr. Seddon^ ^Vhiird lives with few comforts. They coiuplain of debt 
and sometinies their genersil covirage to meet fwjveraity ami their gratitude for kindly 
treatment received seem to suggest toes sombre a degree of resignation/* For cjen- 
tunes this region has only supported a population of a mcxlcmteiy low density^ con¬ 
tent to Jive on the margin of subsistence and clinging tenacious!v to the land- 
riie normal rainfiUl for this region is 21 38 inches, diatritiutod among tho 
different parts aa in tho margin. The middle block has comparatively the largest 

r^iinfiilh owing to its forests and hills. The "total forest 
area in Amrcii ami Okliumandid Pmnt^ is J t2 sqiiaie miles; 
its l^enmig on density is of course less hnpt^rtant than the 
forests in South Oujarat, The hulk of the forest area in 
this Natvirid Division Is contained in the Middle Block, 
in the portions of the Oir included in Dhari and Khanibha 
^lahals. 
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r Densttles— The tdiikaa in this Nal:uml Division are 

Uivjcled aecordiiig to dctiaity as under - 
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A marginal table nimilar to that ]>reparetl for tho other divisions is civen, tjivtuii 
density for tiie area of the whole division us alao aeourate ftirtht, 
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partij, Without the forest uieut 
mean density rises to 144 for 
the whole division, tn the 
middle region where t he forestu 
mostly oecur, the density rises 
from 13 a on the whole urea to 
158 on tho area excluding 
forests. The *Scottered Areas 
have the largest tiieati density 
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nod Man*r„i uliikaa. Thiia. whether wo tok.“iie™t™l 
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talnkiis inLlividiiftlly, the diatrjhution trf detisitics works out nearly the same results. 
The meim rieiisity of the State Ix^iiig 2(i*2. we hud that mdividiial talukas with an 
extent of over 43 per eeut. of the tot:i 1 area of the St^ite belong to this class density. 
In South Uujarat and Kathiuw'ad ivliere the bulk of the forests eidsts. over 50 
[ler tent, of Uieir totiil area is oeeupied by talukas, each with a density under 150, 
The grouping under natural areas enable iLS to perceive the afiitiities in plu'sical 
eoiiditiuna which eause aiinilarities in density. I'lie analogy iietw'een Charotar 
and the garden IuihIh of South Gujarat, on the one luind, and tlie tivo Kalinams 
have l>een already pointoil out, Vakal and East Kiuii may he similarly grouped to¬ 
gether : and so may West Kadi and Traiis-Sabaniiati be dassetl witli Chomshi 
and Semi-Ka.sti. the forest regions of Kalhiawad and South Gujarat have a like 
eorrespoiidcuoe in this regard. 

28 . Factors of Density — RmnfiiflantiiJentiiltf. — The above disciuision gives 
us the ba.sls for the statement that In on agricultuml eountry, wiiere the majority 
derive their suKtenanee from the land, it is physical factors such as soil, rainfall and 
climate entering into the general environment that liave the moat powerful opera¬ 
tion in the diatriliutioii of the ^Hipulution. But there are other factiora as well: the 
history of the tnuit., t.he composition and aptitudes of its jieople, the slnntlards of 
their social life and comfort, the econotme factors also -tieametw of marketJi, facility 
of commimicatious and so on. And in regard to these factors, not any one of them, 
without the coexistence of others, can alone account for the rlensity of a parti¬ 
cular tract, ilere fertility of soil in Daiunagar and Aiureli wdil not profluce 
density, if luiaidcd by a steady rainfall or the facility of marketa or ol means of 
communications : on the other liatid, a he-ayv rainfall docs not help in the Kaid 
area, where a hard soil added to the general vmhealthincas of climate makes it un¬ 
suitable for settlement. Again West Kmli hi spite of its salubrimw climate supporte 
a sparee population, while the Rasti area, which is not so healthy tuid occa.sioiially 
sullera from malaria, is densely popuhiied. Further sonic of these factors are 
operative only to a very limiteil extent. This is cft|iecially so w'itli rainfall. If it 
was tridy operative, there should have l>ccn a direct relation l>etween rainfall and 
density,a high density should have shown a high average in rainfall. Broadly 
speaking, population concentrates in fertile latitls : and fertility is the result of a gooil 
water aupply; rainfall may be regarded as the chief source of water-supply: « 
priori tlierefore there should lie a close correlation lie tween the rainfall and density. 
But there is in reality no such correspotulenw: even if we correct the density figures 
by excluding forest areas and taking only rural densitieB into account, the correa- 
pondenoe is not close. In the 
margin we give a table of the 
natural areas of the State with 
their mral densities an<l ram- 
fall. The tlensity figures are 
calculated on the rural areas and 
excluding the forest tracts. It 
is on mral areas pretsunmbly 
that the rainfall reacts most 
forcibl}’^; and in the forest re¬ 
gions. the rainfall is high, but 
the density low : the density 
vn settled ureas is taken there¬ 
fore to facilitate proper com- 
pariHon with the rainfall. But 
even then the two do not seem 
to correspond antwi'licre except 
in the Kathiawad areas; and 
there only veiy superficially. 

The low density in those areas has no necessary causal comiectiou with their low 
rainfall. .Again, if it is remembered thot East Kmli with about the some normal 
rainfall us Kathiawad has more than double its density, the coirespondcnce between 
rainfall and density in Kathiawad will l)c found to Ije more accidental than 
otherwise,* Tliis want of corresponilence between the two seta of cirisumatances 
is due to the femt that the dilferent kiniis of soils require varying amounts of rain 
and at their projjet times; and alswi it is not so much tliD total volume of preci- 

currektioa ho» licen also wnrko4l out itiutliFtujitiaally. 'riic nor al raiuEall and 
die nit-aii denaitv of t'acli tahiku have beontaki’u. The cucJiicieiit gf ron+latioii has bwn 
fouuil to' lie 'S2338, Whidi is a vaiy Juw correlutluu. 
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rnAm:R i .—distriblitidn op t)ik popolatios 


A Itt^av'v 


piUtion, but ite <iwtribution at tlic proper place nhd seaaoti that luattors, 
ramlaiJ may be a blessing in llarij, but brings only disaster to Kahn am. 

ei4 Agricultural Water-supply and Den- 

cntif rfuniall alone fails as an explanation of the fluctuations in density in 
different parts, it can lie nijed along with other factors to serve »» a fairlvsatisfactory 
test. Ijjiinfall genemlly affects the Kharij cropping wlilch enables the'iyot to have 
his staple londs an<l also in the black aoi! ureas to make a forward sale of his raonoy- 
iTingmg cotton, for the mil crop it is only indirectly useful as increasing the store 
TL.*.r*^**^ purpewes of tillin®. A ^ood Tnoiisoon fills up the wells and the muiirul 

irtigation facilities exist, this factor along with the natiirut 
< 111 1 co^titutes what may be called the total i^grlcultiirnl water-supply; 

and tlua pro\uflcs a tnier test than rainfall alone for density. If we compare tW 

cnmltif wster-supply with corrected ilensity, such as density on 

mioictbn f *^t^^**’almost exact correspondence. But the 
3<lf f ajlrtcultuml water supply Ls to lie estimated. Irrica- 

^haponf canals, wells, padd/tanks, and natuml 
. nmlksu^£^^l m The two ijauriot be bsactly CDnibinefl, 
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PERCENTAI^K Of GROSS COLTIVATEO ARtA liHOER. 
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Oilseeds 
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□ OTHER CROPS 
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cultivated area tunder 

different crops are indi- 
catwi in the Snb-Tnblo 
1. For facility of imder- 
standingthe' different 
ncrcentagcs am plotted 

hem iu the marginal 
diagram. Rice is 
almoat non-exiatent in 
North Gujarat and 
Kuthiav»*ad ; which is 
the case with tMijri in 
the Southern Division. 
Cotton features largely 
in almost all the divi- 
sioiiB, but its quality 
varies being at its worst 
in Kathiawad. The 
kind of cotton timt is 
grown in Aiiireli and 
Da inn agar for instance 
is vastly inferior to the 
BtoiMjh variety of cot¬ 
ton usually favoured 
in the Ivalmam ; al¬ 
though the quality of 
cotton grown Ji a s 
deteriorated in jdJ parts 

of the^ State, the dete¬ 
rioration has lieen most 
nmrked in Kathiawatl, 
where formerly tw’o 
kinds of cotton—rfejj/fi 
and im t ft t a^w ere 
grown. IJie former has 
practically disappear¬ 
ed from Amxeli Frant 
of lean years, and to the decreaainff fbrtilit v nf <,^ i i -r u succession 

than the other and more qS? mVuS h‘^ra ^ 
to the true OujW wricty P,! Z,h S J, 

.n, eo"^ ,ei.h cotton, lo KothkJi. ihe 
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170'4 sqmce milca ; but in view o{ the mfcrior Htiiple ^n™, it will be Mfe to say 
that the 34 t!ld aud the value rei.'eived in exchange for it in the latter division will 
be about'oue-half of what is prodiiceil in the same area in the former. Ja view of the 
vaiying qualitiee of cotton grown in different areas of the f^tate, tiio true Khanf 
area will l>c ol>tauied not by mere auldiug up of the portion of tlie cultivated ^a 
mider Khttrif cropa, but by giving a doul>le weight to the cotton of the two Kah- 
nams in reference to t-he .<\iureli variety. Thus the compariBOii with density will 
Ije p<issil>le not on a mere quantitative biisis, but on some rough qnalitotivc 
criterion. Calotdating tlius the proportions of the kharif area an<l the irrigated 
urea, and comparing them to density on cultivable area \ve get the marginal 
table. It will be seen that the i^iuthem and 
Northern divisions interchange places, 
otheru-ise there is correspondence. 

The superiority of the Southern over 
the Northern is due doubtless to the 
greater fertility of its cultivated area. 

In fact if we take the density on culti¬ 
vable area only into account, w'e wiU 
find that the Southern Division has a 
higher figure than the Xorthern. 

30 . Dcnaity and Cultivation —The proportions of cultivable land to the 
total area and of cultivated to cultivable afford another basis for an interesting 
set of correlations. Of course the defects involved in the calculation of prtipor- 
tioiiH of cultivable land to the total area should lie at once iMitnitied. As Mr, Bluiil 
in his United Prevmces lleport for ItlU pointed out, much of the go called ciilti- 
vabli* waste includes land wliieh is either penuanently barren or else reserved for 
uses which are onlv aucillary to agriculture. In regard to the lujfffk pof/tor as 
well as /Jtfrftor land in this State, Mr. Blunt’s remark holik go«l. Some 
of it are reserved as private grass lamls, some as well-runs or threshing floors. Oc- 
easionallv the inordinate land hunger of the Kanbi induces him to grab more land, 
particularly in Kathiawod, in Dhari for instance, than he can cultivate profitably 
As a result the proportion of cultivable area Is inflated more than wdiat it shoidtl 
lie in reality. With this reservation, we should now tty an<l find how far cultiva¬ 
tion may bis expected to influence density, The element of (Jouble cropped area, 
which is insignificant in this State, may Iw ignored.* Double cropping w'hich 
would a pnori have reference to the quality of the land has in reality no necessary 
comicetion with it at least in tills iStivte, being often due to thriftlcp cultivat ion, 
the ryot l«ing more often than not iimxiou.s to ^et as much immediate profit out 
of the laud as possible. Double cropping c.xists in North Gujarat 
and Kathiawad more than in the other tliviaions, where with a richer 
soil and quicker crop returns, ills not always rcsorte<l to. The factor of 
irrigation, again, is of little consequence us a test of the quality of cultivation 
for in cotton areas which occupy so large an extent in the Central and 
Southern Di\Tsions. the black soil requires little or no manure or irrigutioii. The 
Kadi Pranl, therefore, widch has the least percentage of cotton grown, shows the 
largest proportion of irrigated area m the State. The only safe basis for compori- 
son with density is then ( 1 ) tlie cultivable area, which with the limitation noted 
above gives theof liitiil available, (I'O the proportion of the cultivated 
area to the total ivhich, lieskles liearing on avatbibiUty, shows also the 
aptitude and the character of the’ cultivator, evidencing thereby the and 

the mourees of the population, and {Hi) the proportion of cultivated area to culti¬ 
vable, — bearing 
directly on the 
tjufilUtfoi the land. 

All these factors 
combined may 
have a direct cor¬ 
respondence with 
density. The nmt^ 
ginol table illustrat¬ 
es this in a useful 
way. The figures 
arc taken from 8 iib- 
sidiary Table 1; 
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* )Ir, Biutit however acreptii double cjfupping aA a test of the quolitv of cultivittioii. 
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the ali 9 oliite figures for the eultivahlc and the HOivn have Iwelt t-iiken 

and the prKimrtinluj have lieen ealcnhiiiod thereafter. An rcgaitls the quantity 
of land available, we find the Southern Division ranking the hra’cnt, iKcariise 
it is the moat foresttnl part- of the State, '[’he seeond question is as mentioned 
above compik'ated with that of avaUnliility i and if we separate the forest 
areas and then ealciilate only on the area available fur codtivatioii it is 
iustnietive to liiitl that the onlcr is disturlicd : the .Southern Division comes 
to the seeonil place and the Northern and Knthiiiwatl ifivisions almost 
tie h>r the hist. This order eiirresptjnils with order according to 
density tm cultivalde area, (d'he proporI.iona1 figuivs calculated on area 
witliDut forests are given in luiU'kets in column 3 of the marginal 
table). 'I'he preponderance of the Southern DiviHUjn over the Norfliem 
in regard to tfie proportion of cnltivate<l area to total available area is us inncli 
illustrAtivc of the superior reswurces of the ryot in the Dasti tract, us it is of tt)o 
preiluminntingly agricnUural character of t.he aboriginal population in the Sem - 
itftsti ami liiuii regions. The third point af>out the quality of land is illustrated in 
coluiiui 7 of the above table. Here again the S<juthern Division comes to the second 
place; and the rmler in this respect corresponds to order according to density on 
I'ldtivable area. The sum of all these cinuimstiini^es gives the onier according to 
cultivation in colniiiu 1), where we find an almost exact corre-ipoiulcnce with order 
aiTordJiig to deusity on tlie total area. It is true that while the Southern and Ka- 
thiawoil Divisions tie for the last place iu cultivation, the latter is lower iu density 
tlian the former. It must lie imderstood in t liis (connection that density in Kathiii- 
ivad, both in the Iraekwiul's portion as outside, has had to nrljust itself to local 
means of subsistence and has l>een determined since long by the eirctmistaiices of 
its violent history ivhich made it iKfore the present regime a constant prey to tvatu 
and luisiable crinditions of economic life. The jioverty of its ^leople as much as 
the afflictions of providence have joined to the other causes hi keeping the popula- 
tion of this tract to moderately low ilituensions. As a result the natural increase is 
low, luid the uumlier of cmtgiuiita who seek livelihood in ot.her [larte Is idso 
large. 


31. Density and Standard of Comfort: Luxury Crops— We now 

proceed to see how density can lie correlated with the standard o^f comfort. .Staiul 
arils of comfort are certainly dillicult to gtiage in regard to a ivholo population. 
Dn the aasum]>tion, however, tliat the population of the State is mainly agricultaral, 
comfort may W said to have a reference to the kind of i-rops grown. The lilwif crop 
may Ijo generally referred to a.s the food su]iplyuig crop, giving to the ryot his iittjrif 
juvMT and rii«e. Harvesting liegins earliest with fxijti, and then with rice and jtitmr. 
Cotton is indeed sown in the monsoon, generally however mixed with rice, but the 
ph’king is usually undi^rlaken iu February and March, and not earlier than Decein* 
lier, 'I’he liahi crop on the other hand brings t.o tlu* ryot the wherewithal to pay 
the Sarkar and enables him to set apart money for luxuries anil extraordinary ex¬ 
penses. It in to t he extent of tlie lu.vury crops then that we must huik to fiml the 
standard of comfort; of a ]xirticular area. Of the foes I crops Ixijn and jitwar form the 
staple foods, hut rice lielongs to the rich and is largidy sold. It is, ihorclore. a luxury 
crop. To this category, lielong also w heat, cotton, oilseeds, fodder-orops, tobacco. 

opium, garden stuffs, etc, I f we add up the 
area, sown with tltesc typical luxury crops, 
and after giving tin* same weighting lor cot¬ 
ton os we did in para. 29, compare the 
figiire.s with density, we fbid that the 
oilier in luxury crop agrees with order 
according to density on cultivalde ares. 
The order ncconlitig to ci-mle. deiisity on 
total area would give the tin til place to 
the Southern Division on account of ite 
forests. 
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3 a. Summary — ^To sum up : the physical features of each division In¬ 
fluencing the growlli of population, their uainral resources, climate, and faciUties 
of oommimientioM- in short the main factors physical and economic —that go 
to make up environment, have noiiV lieen dwelt upon. In climate, os hinted m 
the preceding paragraphs, we would give precedence to the natural divkions in the 
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following order: North triijumt, KuthiaWiiJ, Central and ^uthern Divisions, 
tu reganl to niUunil drflinage — mit an iuiitn]Hirt'ant consideration - tbo orfler 

would lie Ontral, Southern, Northern and Katluawjid. As to Hailwaj^s 
and other means of eomniuiucutions, the divisions range as under Lentral. 
Northern, Southern, and KathiawaiL Other fat'tors may lie mentjoiied but 
they are not so njiulily measiiralilc. The fat-tors so far cousnlcfed 
l>e now com I fined and rouglily ta.k'en to repreaetit what may 1* failfl<l 

llie enviruitMient for each division. We may, therefore, sum the results 

iind see liow far they 
eoirespond with den- 
sity. In the mar¬ 
ginal labte tbiif is 
(lone anrl we find 
from columns y and 
lU that there is an 
c-iEaet corrcspoiuleiice 
Iwtvvecii eiivironmctit 
and tlensity whit'll 
goes to prove the 
thesis with w'hich 
we stiirteil the tlLs- _ 

ciission in para, '21, , . , ■ , j i ■, 

nz., that density follow'S eTivironmeiit and JS almost entirely conditioned by it. 
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IZ Density and Standard of House-Room— We have hitherto con¬ 
fined ourselves more or less to agrbullural eonditiomMliimvte, rmii-fall, ciieum- 
tttanees of the soil, water-siitiply, cultivation, ami lastly crop values m their liearmg 
on comfort There is another direction in which the density conditions can ^ 
stiulied from the point of view of standard of comfort, namely, their relation to the 
standanl of house-room. The dassificatioii of home-stemls was a special in<iuiry 
conducted along with the recent L'ensus. not s>meJironous1y however on the hens^ 
day, hut while the houses were being munhered fortensus purposes m tk tolwr U 20. 
Ah'jii- with the boiisif list (Form No. 8) u supplement was added ^kmgfor mfor- 
mulion re-arding the amount of room-spm^ per unit of population. Details were also 
sought m the same form of the uumher of Uveat.^!i and a^urultural im¬ 
plements enumerated in each house. lIome-stciRls can be classihetL in a variety of 
wavs ■ accoixUng to extent for instant, as shewn by the nmnbcr o floOK and roon^ ; 
Hctiording tt. quality of structure, as shewn by the nmtenals with which it is bi^t, 
and the kind of .lonvcnjences, windows in front, it coutains ; or lastly accwlmg 

to m comim-Ution. as shewn by the numku of families and numlier of mividuals 
mliahitingiierimitofspai-e. Tlie definition oU house adopted for this ( ensua 
was the same as in 1 911 hv which t he social criterion was emphasiwl m preference 
to the .structural. The huu.se ” was ilefined to consist of “ the building, one or 
manv, inhabited l>v one family, that is, by a nuinWr of persons livmg and eatmg 
together brntl cooked on one dM or m one mess mth then resideut de^ndents 
su^i as mother, widowed sister, yoiuigcr brothers, etc., and their seryanta w’ho t^side 
in the lioiise The result of this definition was that practically it identified the 
family with the Census-‘honse.’^ except in the event where more than one 
familV resided in otic room, m which case only one miniber was given to that rooin. 
In consequence of this ilcRiiition, the classification of houses according to 



Jdu f, peLuL iildreu under ten IK^iug excluded as not being of any consequence 
fmni ffe point of view of accomiiiodatnm. Ifome-steails were divnled into three 
classes • ii) uWr cotHfort t where the unit of spai'c allowetl for each individual was 
at S two rooms or a minimum of six rooms tor a stamlaid family,-bungalows 
with cLpounds were an exception, in whose ca^ a mmmium of four rooms per 
hrUy wi alloweil for the first class; (. 0 in cor>ifor( r m this i^cond class were c^i- 
prisef^ all houses and bungalows below the above limits, Imt above the thml class 
Ldlail Mow fow/brf; where the standard family was a lowed only one room between 
S les r4e last class one ailult person would thini have « most one-third 
af a room-space for himself. But a family consisting of a single ^ult ptusoii living 
b oi« rooiu wouhl go up to the second class. In the counting of rooms per family. 
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CUAI-TER I.—DLSTRIBUTJON OF THIS POPULATION’ 


it lakl clown that onJy living and sleeping rooms were to Ijo reckoned - the twrt 
(veranda) and the fftafjdxt (kitchen) being excluded from consideration. Wliere 
the kitchen was inside a living room, it was perforce considered. The padml 
which in many parts of tlip tjtate is used us a sitting or dressing room was also 
included in the reckouiug. Precise instrutdions were laid down about tliese 
and also that only occupied houses should be elusseiL Inspite of tliese, 
however, numeroiis mi-stakes were discovered ; itnd the work had to be 
carefully revised particularly' in regard to toivns. In many taluktLs, whole 
villages wore also revised ; and tlnully'a tniiiiiKl hand from the Contraj Census 
Office was deputeil spetially to revise the work in Kadi, Visnagar, Vadnagar 
and Pij towns. 


34. Comparlaon with the Farldpur Enquiry of 1906-10— It may' 
be rejneinl>ered that a similar enquiry was conducted, but imder more favourable 
conditions, in Farldpur hi Bengal by the late Major d,C. Jack, I.C.S, The enquiry 
W'as conducted along witli other items of economic investigation in connection with 
the gigantic lulmur of preparing a Eeconl of liighta for the district of Faridpur. 
The work eontinuecl for years in leisurely stages. Mr, Jack was helped bj' a band of 
entliiisijistiii University men. whose acudemit' tiuulificatifmis ivere a gi'iarantee of 
the success of the inquiry*. In reganl to the staiulards of comfort, Major Jack laid 
down hiur categories, —^(i) tn (ii) fl'c/o*r (wn/orl ; (iii) Ahom iadi^oice \ 

an<l (iy) IMow mlitjetvx or darmHon. In the work of classification Major Jack 
left wide discretion to liis staff in his instructions to theni. The staternenta of the 
householder as to the siiie of his iiome stead were to be carefully si nitiniaed by a 
personal investigutioii into the economic condition, the physical and social apjxjur* 
ance, the standard of siibsisbence genenilly, of Ids family and were to lie Tuially 
luljusted by reference to an aiialyTsLs of the family budget, the statement of earningii, 
of the quantity of fiaddy conaumeil and .to on.’ “ Comfort ” wits deemed to lie a 
“ condition in whicli tlie material iioceBsities of life could lie fully satisfied.*’ '[’he 
interval Ixitween this and ‘ starvation ' was covered by* the standarrls * above 
star vat i«n ’ and ‘ lielow comfort.’ Where the enquirer found an “ agricultiLral 

family well fed, well-housed, well-cbtheil, this was comfort. In most 

cases the evidence of the eye is decisive, but. there are those of a miser’s nature, 
w'hci live poorly but passesa much, and others of a sjjcndthrift nature U'ho li ve well 
but end in ruin." In the Ikinxla enquiry, as little as possible was left to the dcicre- 
llon of the local enumerator. The categories were simplified as much os jioasible, for 
the subdeties of tlie Bengid classification could not be reiulily intelligible to the bulk 
of the peraonnel that la available for a general CViisus. The enumeratoM were 
flirt her particularly forbidden to lie inquisitive about the nixv of income. The acoiie 
of tlie. inquiry was rcstricteil purely to tlie extent of house-room, as reprcBeuted. by 
the ttmnwr, and not the tirm-s-prtfx, of rooms in possession of an adult itidiWdual. 
Agahi, tlie work was requirerl to W completed along with house-niimlieruig within 
alioiit two mritiths. And lastly, it was hoperl that the large figures of a general en¬ 
quiry' could be trusted to elimiuate the anomalies of the m^er and the spend¬ 
thrift. 


35 State Table XVlII —The limitations of the present enquiry have Iwen 
amply stated, Tlie retwier may be ossurefl however that the work has been thorough 
ly revim*il. Nmnerous mistakes have lieeii discovered and corrected; 
and the rraulta are preaetited in the hope that they may lie regarded as a significant 
eontribiition to the economic survey of the State.’ The detailed figuiea by tuiukas 
and towns and different wards of the City of Banxla arc given in the State 
Tables XVI I and XVI11. In tills chapter we arc eoticemed only with Table X V [ [. 
As the State Tables Volume only circidates within the limits of the State for 
the information of the gcnerel reader, the main results arc sutmuartsed lielow 
It may lie premised however that out of 738,4llS the total mnidier of 
houses iiuiiiliered in the State. .'522,21 !> were cUssed in fX tober, 11120; while 
on the Census day, only I '2.840 were mliabited. It appears therefore that 
inspite of instnictiona some imoccupied houses must have beer wrongly classed. 
At tlie same time it must lie rememliered that the enquirv' tcMik place in' tkdoljer 
liefore the Dewali, ami many absent families must ’ have returned to tlieir 
liomes Ui take advantage of the holidays, to that it niav Iw presumed that 
themmilierof occupied houses was larger about that time'than on the Ckunsmi 
day. 
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The IJivisions timl the City have been itTranged aeeortiing to the scale of cisinforl 
of their home-Htcatbi. lilxcluditig the City, for tfie mornent,which naturally tops the 
list, wo find, as may be expected, the order of the districts in regard to the Brat two 
claHSes Ls exactly the revorec of what it is in the IIiidI I'huoi. According to this Table 
therefore only k i>cr cent, of the total nitiiti>er of clanHsified houses lieloiigs t^ the 
liret class ami lis many as 81) per cent, iwlong Ui tljc t hiDl class, in 8 liouses onl of 
10 there is only one habitalde room providing aceouunodution for at least 3 atliilt 
persons. t>n the ajwiun]>tioti of nriifonn distribution of jwrsons |)er each class of 
house, the proportions in the aliove Table represent also tiic proportion of the total 
population accoiniuodated in each class of house. But,we must remember that the 
size of families varies according to the nature of their residence or even according 
to their social standanls. The toinporary' resident would prusuinttijly have a small¬ 
er family aiioiit him tlian the penunnent: and the socially higher rla.sses would 
have nonnally smaller families than those lower. So in regard to the former, the 
above Table would fail as a guide ti> his nonnal standard of living ; and in view of 
the latter cirtiumatance, the pr(Pix>rtion of each class of house tlie total wonid not 
give a i-lear idea of the proportion of the total population, accommodated in each 
cla-ss. In any event however the figures in colunma tl an<l 7 in the above Table may 
lie taken to represent the Tuuiimuru both as reganls the nuniljcr aitd proportion 
of houses (lielow comfort) anti also in respect of the proportion of the total population 
contaiiicil therein. At least 80 per cent, of the population of the State it 
k certain live in one-roomcil dwellings ; and as the ivumbcr of persoms per individual 
lioose of this chwfi is larger than in the cliusses Iiighcr for the reasons just mentioncil, 
there can lie no doubt that the proportion of the population! living in this margin 
of comfort k even higher thiin 80 per cent, fiimilarly, if we remcmlier the de¬ 
finitions on fl'kirh this enquiry is based, the figures wouhl not by themselves give an 
klea of the structural conditions of the houses, c.g., of the nunil>cr of ronius contained 
hi t hem. But sonic idea of the nimil>cr of rooms can Ini had by combining tlie tot als 
<tf ailult persons and of classified houses. From the Age Table (Imperial Tabic 11) 
we learn that persons, agefi 10 and over In the State nnmbereil 1,550,841 in the n‘~ 
cent Census. If we divided thi.s figure, by the number of classified 1 muses and 
a.ssumcd a tmifomi distribution of the |K>pulation per house, there would be no large 
error involverl in the proceeding, althougli this siiccial enquiry did not take place 
Evnchronoitsly with the (jeiisitij and the numlier of houses class!fic^l ilocs ni>t agree 
with that of "inhabited house-s. Thus wc get 2US ailult iicrsons |«jr 100 clas-sitiefl 
houses. t)n the assumption of equal distribution, the first class w'ill accommotUtc 
47,'2S8, and the second, 261.727 adult [lersimH. In rcganl to the first and thin! 
classes, the room space k sulfii iently clear, if we neglect the bimgalows wlmso 
fiuniljCT hi insignificant. For the first class houses, there woulil be about 01,500 
living rooms on the basis of two rooms per persfm.* The thinl cIass houses will Jiave 
the same nunilH;r of room-S as tiie total of that cliuvs, Koi; the intcrnicdialc chiss 
the range is fairly wide from over one-third of a room to Udow two rnHuns b>r ciu'h 
individual. '4’lie" mean works out. a little over a r<H}m for one persmii which gives 
305,^150 rooms for the intermediate class. The total for the three works out at 

m trufj tlmt dc^HtiiUoii allots a tiiiniuitini of two toonLii* jpeir indlviiliittl iiHiik for tiio 
fmi In tlie brat vh^^ boiiadw* the room spiitcj inu^t Iw higher, Hut on tfic otliet luiJid wc 

lijjvc eissiutuhI u tioifomi dbitribution of - lift iKbilts per hoiist% irmiijtoctfvtr o! r]ii#n; while the 
irutli hi* tbut in the first the inmiber of ]>or.son£i ]>cr unit hou^ h nuicti Uhs. 

'rimt m why tr unifonn two-room bn&m lu^yimiod to th*5 cirror iovolvtwi in both wayi. 
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818,340 rooms for 522,210 liolusea, i.e.. \ ‘ 0 or hrtttlly two living ntonirt for each house 
in tile State, TIiIb works out also afc 10 rooms for 16 athilte or 26 iiorsons of all ages. 

^6. Classification of Home‘Ste«d 5 by Natural Areas : Order 
according to Comfort— Turning from these general winsidcrationB. we will 

coiifliirle our dis- 


oussioii of this fjuea- 
tion by referring to 
the xSiriite of things 
as (lisL-lo-sed by the 
figures in the 
different natural 
areas into which 
ivG have divided 
the liaj. The 
marginal figuriis 
give the details 
per natural 
area. The natural 
areas are ar- 
rangeil aeconling 
to tJieir final posi- 
tiona in order of 
eomlort of houses. 
This final order 
is arrived at by 
tiiiking the pro- 
jiortions of first and 

third classes each to the total , nn(l the ratio of first anil sceonil classes to the tlunl 
and coiubming t.liem for piiqxjBefi of comparison. One factor liy itself js not sufli- 
cient to explain tlic whole state of ihinp in a particular loinility. 'Hie presence 
of liirgc urban cunmiunities with coin]>arativoiy high staudanls of comfort, luay io’ 
flute Iht! proportion of t.lic first cluaa houses in certiiin localities ; while large aljori- 
^nal populations with their prolific raniilies may help to swell unduly the pro])Or- 
tion of third class hovtscs in other areas. It is necessary therefore to study the cU' 
mulative effect of theKc ratios and to deduce tlicrefroin the final onier accorrling to 
comfort. This final order is seen in tlie column !»of the table, and is highly inst ruc- 
tivc. In regard to “ Al>ovo Comfort,” the favoured regions of Ivahnam and Chato- 
tar in Central Gujarat, and of Kasti Mahals m the Youthen! Division easily outdist¬ 
ance the other part>s of the State by a long interval. It is true that East Kadi whieli 
comes next to these beats If osti in the comparative inirequcncy of houses below 
comfort.,” but that is due no doubt to the fact timt the latter Inis a large Dubla and 
other Aiiiruiift population ; but on the whole the three areas above named retain 
their places in the final order. 
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37- Density a Tid Comfort— It is mtercsting in this connection to compare 
this order with the order according to density. Broadly speaking density, as men* 
tionctl Ijcforc, is conditioned by environment, and would appear tf> seek the most 
favoured areas. Again, it is obviou.s that where conditions of existence iirc the most 
favourable, tiiere the evidences of comfort will Tm most apparent, A priori, there* 
fore, some correB|)oiidencc may lie cxiicctetl. TJie onler according to density is 
given iu the final column of the above table, from which it will be seen that except in 
two uistanccs the two sets of circumstances correspond fairly enough. The excep¬ 
tions are Kahnam and Trans Sabarmati areas, lii regard to the former. It must be 
remctirlicred that it is a predominantly cotton grow big tract; and the black soil, 
as has been pointeil out i^ady requires comparatively leas amount of labour and 
Jess intensive agriculture, per unit of cultivation than other soils {ride para, 17, 
supra), Iji cotton areas therefore only a iiioilerately high density is the rule. 
The Kahnam density is 256 and is similar to other cot.t 4 >n growing areas, ejf,, 
Broayli in the Bombay Presidency and the Maratha Valley districts in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. The Sarmaila valley liesides is much cut up by ravines and 
ilicrcfore imfavoumble to settlement, ihi the other hand tJie enonnous extension 
of cotton cultivation and the liigh priircs rnluig must have added to tlie wealth 
and ciiterprite of the yjeople, and thereby brought relief to The pressure on the means 
of flubsistenc-e. In addition the tract eontuliiB the old towns of Duhhoi and Sinore. 
Besides being distribiitory centres these towns also contain old established trading 
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Rotiuiui nil Jits wlifK«e wealth must have helped to swell the number and proportion 
of honses *' above eomfort.'' Ifi regard to the Iriins Sabarmati urea, the eorres- 
pondentie between density and eomfort of hoiijjes is disturbed still more rudeh 
than in Kahn am. St has a fairly-high density 231), but in point of eomfort of house- 
room ranks last but one. The explanation is found in the tompoHition of the people 
of this area. In the greater pan of I'his region Kolis al>ound and the only other tyjs? 
of ugrievilturist is the Aiijana and Kaihva Kaubi. whose itleas of living are not far 
removed from the Kolis. Vakal is next to f*lLarot'ar, the most dense!}'' populated 
part of the Htate, but it ranks fifth in regard to standatiL of iionse-room. The mam 
reason for this i-irrmnstaiu'e is no iloubt that in this area there are only two towns, 
Ptuira anrl ilakarpnra, of wh’ieh the latter is o)ily a town in name. Kalinain, Rasti, 
t'harotar, and Elast' Kadi, on the Dtlier hand liave all large and old-established towns, 
and these heip to swell their standards of comfort. Tlic st-anflanl of UoiLHe-rouiii is 
then mainly determin.ed bv the eharaoter, aptituiies and economic i‘iTi‘iiiiiftl‘anees of 
the population, ami aetondly by tlie presence or otherwise of large towns. In so far 
as thestt? infiuence density, to that extent there is i orTfspondence lietween it and the 
stambinl of foiiiiort. 

P.4RT II 

Movement of Population, 1872-1921 

j8. What is Movement of Population ? In the first section of this 
chanter, we have diseussed the figures as disclosed on tlie night, of the Census. We 
will now consider the movement of population generally since 1872. when the timt 
recnlar Census of the modern type was taken, and with pfirticular reference to the 
last decade 1 hi M 02 1 . T he term " M 0 ventcnl of I’opul ation ’ is here taken to mean 
chaiieea in the population from time to time, as nfftH'ted by the comoint mlluence 
of births and deaths on the one hand anrl of mignttion of people on the other. The 
literal sense of movement ", dr., of physical movements from place to plar,e wil 
l>e H'served for detiultsl treatment in Chapter ] 11, 1 he mam statistical in ate rial for 

this section is contsnmHl in the Imp<nial Table IS and tlie corresponding fable II in 
the State Tallies Vohime, with the proportional lignres deduced therefrom, supple¬ 
mented by various items of tabulated information co leetol front majiy soim^es, 
which arc’ton numeoms to mention here, but winch will be duly referred to at tlieir 

proper context. 

ra Movements of Population—anie 1872— ButIx'foro thedLscussion 
of iVusus variation since 1S72 is taken in hand, it wdll not he out of pW:c to refer 
to the different AVuom-i-mmim muiertaken no doubt, for fiscal reasons liefom the 
Census ora. Han Baliadur fiovindbhai in his Report on the last Census ineiitioned 
Briggs estimate of 1840. as being the mean of var^ng ofitimates ‘1"^ 

bv different ofticials. According to that astmmte the popnlatlon <d the . 
stated to be a.arjfi.ObO ill 184f). This seems t<io high for that tune. J r, (^ovindblmi 
\\L nut mention what these estimates were on which Bngg? relied, fmt summarily 
dismisses them as verv unreliable, on the a.ssumption t int none of them were bit^d on 
an actual counting of the people. The present reconla unfottuiiately do not give us 
tuv clue to the methods employed in the preparation of these es imates. I have had 
acc-ess liowevcr to tlie recor^ls in connection with two particular t ensui^-^ne taken 
in isgUaiul anotlier in mi) land 1 have no hesitation m stating that tliese (ensuses 
Jlvi far more accurate results tluin Brigg’s figures. ()E these the former seems mon^ 

anU » sivo *1! 


nt faX“n'nn«“ Imve »< eniimemtion, ilc, 

where mote so than in the City, especially when we romenilier that m tliosie davs, 
dm eJe organisations and the (Hty Mahajan must have been far niore pow^rfiU 
t,an tow the State inacliinery of entmieralion was eorrespondingiy defective ; 
i that t!ie’st.auigtli of the one ami the lack of the other must Iiave coinbme<l tu 

tnwan me pmi t . i.p that in the other parts of the fcitate, the esti- 

acicrtiv*. TW isan ..nd moo rvmisw I0»y Ik canu«ir^ side 
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miindixl have been omittefl 
in the caleiilfttion. The 
iigiires for t>kliattiuiiiJial were 
not. resuly apparently when the 
table was prepateil in 185(5, 
anil the quHiiit remark was 
nnwle tliat estitiiates hail hr>eTi 
marie from infiniiiation sii])* 
pluxi by “ a vakil with loeal 
exyK!i‘it*nce.“ In regard to 
hath these early CVnsu.sea, the 
tallies are f-alleil ganatri 
patraka.” In » regartl to 
Biirrala (]^ity and Okha- 
niandal, they are earefnl to mention that iigures reganling them are estimates 
merely (imdaji patrak) anti not from Khtmc jV«Minr». Pimiily there bt a eoluinn [or 
houses ; but it does not apjviar that the total population w'as dedneed either in ] 85(5 
and 18(H1. from any assumed frequeiiey distribution of so many persons per house, 
l*'or instance. Navsari Division is credited w'ith 35).(l(il houses to lliS.ljT persons in 
185(1 ; ami AmrelL had 28,410 houses t« llS.237 porsons. In either case it is patent 
that iia eonstaiit ratio letwoeti houses ami population could have liecti aasumed. 
We must, therefore, accept these two (Censuses as fairly trustworthy estimates liased 
almoHi certainly on some kind of actual counting, praiseworthy for their time. In 
i-ert.ain cases the tallies go mUi greater details, i'he patrak prepjired by tlie Vijapur 
Kamavisdur for one of these f ’ensnses. for uistance, gives an elaborate village-re¬ 
gister showing population jier village, and its distribution l>y sex, age. caste and reli¬ 
gion. Kven an earlier (lensus than these, taken in 18-11" gives the population of 
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Amreli with ((khomandal for that year as 5(5,770 persons, 
nvailalile of tills (.'cilsus.* 


Xo further iletails are 
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40. Movements of Population in the Census era We now come to 
iloal with the variationa in population from 1 872, the date of the first general Census 
taken througliont tlie State. The preceding ('ensus Reports liave liealt in detail wit li 
the causes that have infiuencctl tlie changes in populatiuii from decade to decade. 
We are more particularly concerned with the last decade, Kill-1021, luit to imder- 
Rtand the general movement as a whole, it will be neceasary to recapitulate verv 
briefly the circimistanees of the preceding tlecailea. The marginal table gives a 

__^_ lord's eye view of the movements of 

populaiioj) during the last years. 
The net increase since 1872 is, as 
will lie found from the last column 
i.»f the table, only (5'5 per cent, 
during the wliole period. We will 
next examine Innv far these varia¬ 
tions arc real or apparent. The 
real increase or dec rease in popula¬ 
tion of a tract is generally obscured 
l»y one or both of two factors, 
namely, changes in the Census area, 
and varying degrees in acx'iiracv of 
_ enumeration. The first point iieed 

♦Tlitri! ia 111) rosiion to suppose that L'erwuses are loreigii to Jliiulii States, Even as far 
buck iifl the tiiiie* of the Kautiliyan rKlity, we fiuil in existence an ekbomte organisiaTiuti wit!i 
« hienirrtty of i)HicLuls. not only fur iLe regislration of births mid ileaths, but also for stetistics 
of iniirkct fundnee, family builgeta of representative castes, cbasilicatioA of tenements, ('ensiw 
of livoitock anil tbuilly a general Onsna bumef on actual countjitg of the iubabiliuits ilistribuksi 
by age, enste, occupation and even character (t^baritra). We learn from ibe ArtliV'^iLstm that, 
m Clmmlra (bvpU's empire, the burcmi of Ccasiis haxl two divisions, one dealing wjtii cities 
It lid tonras, mid ainither wilh the cotiotTy. The Country (lepartment was tuiilcr the SoiilV 
hntt. will) eomhiueil several important functions such as that of collection of revcmie with 
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not detain ns long; ns «inre 15JH1, tlie Censiu area lias Wen identieal, while l«r the 
(ViiBiises o{ 18HK and IH7*2, the aiijtwtments that hud io he iiwde in <'i>nin*aiien<'e of 
tlie transfer of OhantlcHi to the Hewu-kautha, tnnl of Pralilias and Praelii to the 
Kuthiuwad agencies, and of the subsequent raising of Deesa and JlaiiefvWuda 
Contingent Camps, were very slight indeed. The actual population (^ensiised on 
the then areas in 1872 and 1881 were •2,«00.*225 and 2,180,311 respectively ; so that 
the inljnstments do not anioimt to more than 0*1 per cent, for eaidi of thoiw censal 
years. The second factor of acruracy t)f retortl will be con»i<lerctl nion* in detjdl 
presently, hut in tlie nieanwhilo it is’important to remendwr that iiuteciiracies ot 
record are more in the direction of under-enumigration t han over enuineration, anii 
that sucii inaccuracies are in respect ul the first two cenBHSc.H far more than in suh- 
eequent censuses. The Census oigunisatioii may T« said tfi luivo Iwen hronght 
to completion by 1891 ; and there has Iwen little to choose in respe<'t of accuracy 
Wtween the Census of that year and suliseiiuent censmses. So whatever arljust^ 
menta will have to W matle on that score will have reference only to the Census «i[ 
1872 and in a smaller degree to that of 1881. In iuclging of the net result of the 
movement of population during tlie whole pcrioil, it will W s.'ifo to assume that the 
increase is rather less than «'5 per cent, which is what the ligiires alone tell u.h, ' 
louring this point in mind, the above diagram may he studietl. It has fiecn 
plotted on the liasis of Jigiires of 1872, taken as 1,00(1. 

41 . Conditions of the Period, 1872-1921 —Thes<* variations cun hn 
lunlemtood only hy reference to the general conditions, Wtli plipical an<l economic, 
that have operiite^ in diflerciit ways in different parts of the S^tate. The pnjvioijs 
Reports discuss these in det ail, and it is not piissiblc to go over them .again, l>ut for 
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CHArTEB I.—SlOliHSreST 


OF POP[T*ATTOX, 1872—1021 


fiidlitv of rpferifrtice tlie accfiiiipanyinp illustrative Chart in given wliicli ^ 

.tudicii with advantage. TlU Chart, is ^ 

to understand luuv the net inetease since 1 i- as ' i . -xi g 
all the divisions. In Suhsidiarv 'LaUe 111 , we learn that with _ 

the divisiouR of the State show increases . 


us 
in 

exception of Ceutnd (Injarat 

progressive decrease since iWWl, all .... . ..- -- ii; 

South UujaraT, shows no less than -U per cent, m 41i years : in 


uujamri snows uu wl.Iph 

,m incr-a*.. ol I?:! por re.it, Xor.li (lujonit alioiii. on l..o^o o 0 ,l^f “"f 
is just below the mean rate of increase ui tlie State jls a whole. I he U art,, 

<.iiH st riking t hing: that in comparison with other jmns of tlie State, ..outh iriyi 
has been roinpariitivelv free Iroiii uHlictions both pliysieal and economic. Itm 
floubt uiainlv accounts for the hii‘ge increitse in that division, aUhough the faeti 
iiiider-enumeration in 1872 has also to lie considered ( entml ImjaTat 


This no 
tor of 

nnilet-eniimeration in 1872 has also to no consitiereci has 

rather Ijetter oflf economically than North t.!u)ai:at, but, the net variation 
during the perital shows a tlecrease of o'S per cent. \\e shall reserve considera¬ 
tion of the (’itv figures till the next Cliapter ; and if wc csclinle them f"® Lentral 
(Ittiarat totahVo finfl the decreiww reduced to 2 P. The period of 187>li)21 may W 
diddeilinto two unequal halves -the earlier, 1872-1897. consistmg of copious years 
of rainfall and comparative plenty gemTally for the l^tate ; and a later pric'd* 

J 898-1021, scarred by many famines and years of acute economic distrew and lug i 
mortalitv. In regard to tlie I'cntral Division, however, the^fiwt half was more 
unkind than to almost any other division in the Ibij, except Kathiawad. On the 
other hand the Northern vision matlc the must of these jirosperoiw years ^«nl m- 
creaswi enormously iu popnlntion. During the latter port ion of the jw nod, the 
year ItKK) stands out promineiuly as an iniforgettable latulmark. All parts of fcJie 
State suffered grievonjslv in population particularly the Northern and tentra 
Sincethen, Central Gujarat has Wen rather lietter off and has 
leeway cnmpariitivciy than the Northern Division, but as the 
(irst two det:iiile.s showed only small increasu-s, the increases m the last 
two Censuses were not enough to make up for the hig ileficit of J901 , and the net 
result therefore shows a sniall doricit eonipareil to IS72. Kathiawml has Iniim i>er- 
hans tlie lianlest-hit of all the divisions. The ('hart, shows, out of thew 
uiithir I'lMisiderat.ion. seven famine years, one of acute scareity, five of deficient 
rainfall, four of heavy mortalitv and two of aente economic liistress in that. Division, 
< hie would therefore expect a ii(!i'rea.se from the figures of 1872. Phere is however a 
net increase of 12-3 per cent, Tills inerease is due to two main causes : Kathiawad is 
one of the oiitlving traid* in t he State ; ami the machinery of eimmeratiou even now 
cannot he so well sutler vised there as in other part.s of the State. It must iiuve Ixien 
particularlv defeettve in 1872. The (Vnsufi Keport- of IHSI in accounting for the 
decrease in' the jmpnlation of this division sime 1872 set up " nm-ertamty about the 
ci>rrc<'t.n«s.s of the figiues for J872 " as one of the eaiiRes. Rut surely macciirnmeH 
of record hi one licnsns cannot account for a dei^reaae in a subsequent lVnRii.s ussum- 
wl to Ix) corrcctcr. hi tlie same report,, the almomiaJ m-mtsc in the Navsari /Vn«/ 
isputiloivii curiously enough to imicourate enniiierat ion in l872annmgolherrea5Mmik. 
I’lie net increase in’Kathiawail therefore iiiiwt lie clue to a certain extent to uniler- 


Divisions, 
iiiaile nmre 



(if Tironiise to the surrounding territory. In vnew of the more settlnl conditions and 
the liumanor fiscal bunleiis in existence there. This hist cause, which is p,art of the 
real movoment of population, irrespiv:f ive of the fjictor of under-enumerat-ion. has 
served to make up for whatever los-ses the tract may have Buffered in population 
th rough fa 11 lines and e]>i<leiiiics. 


42 . Inaccuracies in Censuses of 1 U 72 and i 88 i —The factor of 
nmler-eiuinn*ration may be now studied a little more chisely in the -State as a whole. 
As oniisskuis ligiue lar more than mlui>lituitions in tieiisns errors, the neiT 3 Siilt is 
ahva}^ mider-eiiinncratiou. .W has lieen pointed oui before, this factor need only 
In* ronsidered with reference to lliuiemncws of 1872 and 1881 oidv. Tukiiig the 1891 
figur((.s as rorm t, we have to con-sider hoiv far thf* preceding cen-snses fell short 
of the truth. I regret tioue of the previous ri'port.s had adequately ganged llie 
oimratlon of this factor or tripil to find out how far the real movciueni of popula¬ 
tion had lieeii obscured by it, 'Phe licportoi of 1 881 and 1891 merely mention it 
aa one of the caicses of the variations. Subsequent reports arcept the Jlgures ap- 
ij 4 irent,ly withoiit question. .\t this distanre of time it is not ]>ossil>Io to find out 
iimv far the. (irst two U'lisuseii ivere mn urate, But that tuachiiieiy* of eti- 
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III iieratitotj wiw de fe I'ti vc coiiipurcd k> 1 80 1 cantifit 1 k; di>n led. From t he admin i fd ra- 
ti%T 0 of the tleport of 1881. one leams that in 1872 and even in 1881. one 

utiiimemtor per four or more Idoeks wns a coinmoii. and in some partii u no mud, 
fcatui'e of tlie L^eniiuii orj^inisiitioh. t'lio eommunicatioiiij were tJion fen ami 
didkult; in the jiiiJi'le areas, anyllifrijr like u SiVticlironousi L'ensn^ eouM not haw 
iiGoii possible in iIiosm? da vis. To luldto lliese tlifliculties, a dissustroini fire on the 
Ceiimis tiny in 1872 in thct’ity inimt have considerably dislocated its niaeliiiitTV of 
enuineration. In other parts of India, notably in i3engal and Burma, attieinpbH 
were made to fijaiige the extent of errors of record. .Mr. (now 8 ir 1 ‘klwanl) Unit 
in disiiutsifig the movement of impnlation in Bengal almost entirely ignoreil the 
(VnsiiK of 1872, anti stnrUtd with 1881. Kven the Censiifi of 1881, he did not accept 
fully. After elaborate local enquiries he a.ssnmed that roughly a half inillioji or 
about lb per <;eut. of the total mcrease in 18iH should represient the ninnlicr 
of omissions in tlie {.Vjiisus record of 1881. The ratio of omissions would tiuui 
amount to about I S i)cr cent, of the censiiscd population of Beng:d iu 1881, Jn 
Burma, Mr .Moi^an Webb caleuiated from actuarial estimates that t,fie Census 
figmres for 1801 were out by almut 2‘8 nor cent, For 1881, he «s»tuncd a similar 
perceiiUige of error, and for 1 872, he lielieved that the degree was much grealer. 
The nils takes in Burma a-ero ascrilied k» the extension of tJenstis-work to nc'vly 
settled areas, V\'e have for our part no data to estimate the extent of erron* in 
these early Censuses in this State hub we may assume that in regard to accuroc-y of 
leeord. this Slate did not fare Ijetter than Bengal at any rate. The crude increase 
sliewn in I 8 ill over the ligurca of 1881 was 233,238. li> per cent, of this, following 
the Bengal method, would give 21 , 0 (Xt in roimd numbers, or about 11 per cent. Js 
l ltc numlier of oitiissiona in tlie (Census of 1881 . On tbis basis the tnie populatii ti 
woulii tigiice ut 2,2(81,1,78 for t.fuii i'ear. The omissions would roughly anniuiit to 
tw’o jicr each of I he 1 2.000 blocks in the State. For 1872, the prolilein Imscoiiigb mon 
flilTicult. Both in Bengal lun] Bunna, no estimate seems to have lieen made, K 
we assume the miat-ukes in 1872 to lie double the tiumljer of 1881, even then the 
jien-entage of imder-eimmcrat-ion w ould wmrk out, to only 2*4 of the ('ieiMiei figure^: 
of 1872 and point to a degree (»f aieunuiy which would lx? higher than what obtaineti 
in Burma two rlecadea later. Personally I am inclined to favemr a round 50,IKK( 
which would mean roughly about tiftv omissions per 12 blocks or a circle in 1S72. 
'I’llis is a conservative esbinvate, but in the absence of any reliable tlata, it will have 
to do. These errors arc mostly to be expected in South Cujanit. ami Kubhiawail in 
view of their forest areas ami the disprsed irharaeler of their inahaLH. 1 tjstribut- 
iiig these errors among the divisions in the sc^alc of 5 tor the 8 <nithem, 3 for 
Katliiawad, and one em ii for the Central and tSoutUern Divisions, per 1(1 errors, wc 

get OS in the niargin the deduced population of 
the divisions in 1872 and the net, variation iu lii2l. 
Thus if w e accopi a margin of eiTor somewluit simi¬ 
lar to the Burma rate for 18JH. wc get a leal increase 
in population for the w’holc State of only 3 !) instead 
of tv5, the crude rate of variation. The Kalhiawur} 
rate of mcreosc is also reduced from 12’3 to only 
2 - 0 : and South Otijamt similarly has a redticed in- 
cre^c of 27‘8 in the place of'41. The Central 
Cujarat figures include those of tite City. If we 
assume the City fignrws for 1872 to approxJniately correct, then the*whole of 
the o, 0 U 0 errors .illocated for this division will go to the Hbtrict area. The net 
variation for Banxla district area will then be—3*7 instead of—2‘D, the ratio arrived 
at from crude figure:;. 

43 . An Estimate of the Normal Rate of Natural Increase— The 
above table |)roves the important® tif deducing the corrected populatinu fivnii the 

cftidc Census figures of 187*2, in onler that, the real move men t may l>ehelijedt,nromo 

to view. But if Ofljustmcnts wore necessary in 1 872, t hev are even more so for I ss t 
at least lor the whole State, for that year happened to skirt a ilecado of prosTierous 
^■fliirs, the like of which h;is not befallen the State since. The rainfall was furlv 
,>r<>piti«»us tlirouglmut, lieing only slightly in defect in I 885 and isK 7 • famin«i 
became a thing of the past and deaths ruled low. All the inlliienccs that favour the 
growth of population were fidly operative. The chart itself shows a comnarativelv 
clean record. Subsequent Statist icians have agreed to hark back to this haimv wriod 
soiiiowlint wistfully os the normal dccafle. ft is very important therefore'to find 
out the correct population of the State at the liegiim'ing of the decade so tint the 
real movement at t he end can Ije aseertained. The increase or decrease of population 
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ill any tract at the eatl of a tlecnde is the tasult of a combinatiiou of two foreeis,— 
by the diffeienee iwtween birtlis anil deatlis and the babmee of niigratiou. Whnt 
faults from the operation of birtlis and deaths alone Is calleil the naturul variation. 
1 his can lx> arrivef.1 at by isolating the second factor. It will be useful to find out 
the ttatuml rate of mcroase iri^ the normal decade. The migrationa are generally 
studied from the figjircs shoadng birth place. People bom outside the State, but 
euumerated within it, may be correctly regarded as itnimgrants, while those bom 
in the State but enumerated elsewhere are siarilaTlv emigrants, on the aswiimptiun 
that spurious mi grunts of both kinds camsel each other. In the decade 1881-lRnt, 
immigrant numbered 303,(5(10 ut the licginning and 31 l,fl22 at the end. Emigrants 
in 1801 were shewn as 252,300. In 1881, complete figures of these were not avail¬ 
able ; but approximately they were eatimatetl to nuinWr 228,000. Thus both sliow 
increase during the decade, But the problem i.s to find out how many immigrants 
came, and eniigrants went out, during the decade. There are various methods of 
estimatmg this—the LongstafF Method is well-known. It takes the average of the 
migration during the decade and, subjecting it to some assumed rate of 
mortality, adds the result to the i'ensus increase. The Bengal method is somewhat 
similar'—it subjects the migrants at tlie commencement of the decade to the normal 
mortality. Then it takes the Census increase and deduces therefrom the luimber of 
migrants assuming them to come (or go) in equal annual waves and subjected to the 
normal rate of mortality, Tlie metliod atlopted in this report is somewhat simpler 
and claims to Ixs mure correct.* .4ccotdmg to this method, the two sets of hgurcs 
(for inunigration and cmigrittion) at the licgimiing and the end am taken, the pro¬ 
gressive rate of variation j»r unit migrant is calculated therefrom for each year as 
well as for the ten yeans {Le., and R are first fouiul). Then the incidenee i>f 

deaths is isolateil by the use of a simple formula, <W! where a is tljc as¬ 

sumed rate of mortality, and x is the number of migmnts at the Ijc^nnitig of the 
dccade. We find thereby the numljcr of deatlus amongst the migrants, Tliis is 
dedui^tcd from tlie migranta of the first year of the decaile ; and the difference 
between the remainder and the migrants at the end of the decaile gives the niiml>er 
of migrants during the decade, It nmst be rcmeiubered in regard to each of 
the^ three methods, tliat calculations are iioceiisaiy separately for immigrants and 
emigrants. Adopting this formula and assuming a mortality of Sof per mille per 
annum we get 110,157 immigTants and 107,015 emigrants di^ig the decade, 
1881-] 801,' The net result is a slight gain to tliia Sjitatc of 8,242 persons at the 
end of the decade. 


*Tho method adopted here has tlie isanction of Prof, L. S. Vaidyanathan, A.I.A., Uio 
Actasr}' wlio has piejaiivil the Life Tabic for the State. It makea fall allowance for the m> 
fluence of deatim on die CViuiua increase, which the Loiigstafl Melbod docs not; xuiiJ itjsub- 
jocts the tnigriutts at the beginning of the decade to a piugMseeiivc mortality which tho Hengnl 
method omits to do. Fur a descriptioii of the Bengal itiediiKl, |i. 102 of Pcngiil Ci'nitLei 

Report of 1911, The LungAtafT medtod worbeil out in p. -tO of Limgataff’s Siuilias in 
Stalittica, 

t'rhe mean e^ipeetntion of life has been caleulatod to be 22‘67 ycaia, which would gjvc 
l,(XI 0 -r 22 ‘C 7 a death rate of '14'11 per tniJle per aaDiiin, This dt^rth-rate ia the mean of 
rMcieat dcath-rateA for different iige-gntii|w. The age-diatribution of the ncttial population 
and that of imniigrantii (which has b^>ii specially oompiletl for tfiLA State) may be compared 
with advantage. The following table illuijtratea wiiy the 35 per jiiille rate lias been aasuinvtl 
for migrants 
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It will be aeon that the middle age group amoiigiit immigrants mounts upto 83 pf r ismt. 
and thereby lowers the death rate for ail ages fruui ^4*4 to sojiiewhura about 35. 
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CHAPTF-K IIIOVEWKNT OP POPULAHON, 1872 ^ 19^1 


CnitiL* taf 1881 ,, 2^,182,108 

IKijiylAtlua d 1B81 i ^ 2^206,108 

pHnpulnikiu cf 18j)J 

l>diirl IhIaiiw of rnljjimtkm atmd d clrrtdk' 8,242 

lC8tUiibti>d popaUluai tbrotigti naliizal id-- 

ttTaKjnL83j .. _ ,, 2,407,154 

2,200,1^(1 + ^'*^= 2,4*17,154 

2.407J54 

ii+r)'^=-r= I mn 

2 . 200 , 1 &S - 


-vl+r ^ 1^00875 =r XqiTcial ntr ift niiluml^’ 

—-|!er unit ol 

p 4 ^J|rtliAliciD pC'f DDr 
nUtn. 

Rmr of movf-tncdDi (1881-10011 = I+W8 


The margin gives the 
remainder of tlte results. 
The nomial mtc of natural In- 
f reoae in thus founrl to tie 8‘75 
per mille per annum. In ton 
years, by geometrical pro¬ 
gression, the rate of natural 
increase will be 911 per cent. 
It is necessary to ticur this 
rate bi mind, lieeausc it will 
help iia later on to Ibid out 
the incidence of dUturbing 
facton such as famine, plague 
or uifiueQza. 


44 * * Variation in Population, 1891-ipOJ— The year 1801 iaststisticall}' 
important, ft marks the highest pomt m the popdation curve in the Census era. 

\\a have now Icamt what the norma! 
rate of natural bicreose is. Tf it 
was allowed to operate in thi.s decade, 
we shouitl have had in 1901, 
2,4lo,39G X I'OOll or a populatioii 
of 2,G3.'5,4So pcraoiis. If we get rid of 
the factor of migration fiiy using the 
formula explained bi tJie preceding 
paragraph, we fin<l that at the Census 
year of 1901, there W'as a net loss of 84,0ej5 persons through emigration since 1891. 
Adding this to the Census population of 1901, we will get 2,036,747, the lesiilt of 
natural variation through the operation of liirths and deaths alone. The difference 
between this figure iind the expected population of 2,63o.46o represents the loss 
due to famine and plague. The loss amounts to 398,708 or 24 8 per cent.* of the 
population of 1891. If we consult the Chart, it will appear that the year 1898 fonns 
the l^d Jiuirk. In 1894, the rainfall was seriously m defect, throughout the 
divisions, but the conditions nowhere approached the scarcity level of 1898 . There 
uras indeed famme in 1877. That year w'oa marked by a hea+ famine tliroughout 
India, its intensity Iwing felt particularly in tu’o divisions of the State—Batoda and 
A^li, But the memory of this fanime had hy this time become so remote, that the 
visitation of J 899-1900 found the |>eop]e quite luiprepared. The enoniioas loss as 

indicated by the estimate given above 
left its mark on the age-constitution 
of the people, riimitie and plague 
both combined to force up the 
mortalitv in the earlier age-periods to 
an appalling extent, A comparison of 
the age figures shows how tlie dread 
famine of l8U9-J9tK> hod thinned away 
the child population of the State. 

45 . Variation in Population, 1901-1911— The history of the next decade 
IS the record of the sequelae of the great famine of iftoo. ITie Chart shows 

us that b the firet half upto 1906, the 
record continued to be dismal. One 
Sean year folloared another until 1 QQ 6 . 
when though the rains were propi¬ 
tious, a heavy death rate supervened. 
The first year of this decade saw tie 
largest toll of human lives. In J 903-04, 
the death-rate, though smaller, ivas 

very bigli. In 1900 , the death-rate 
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* Thin tstimate may be Minpared with Mr, Dalfll’s. pp. 81-82. Geiuufi K<.iw,rt „f mot 
Mr. Dfllal assuciea 10 per cant, m the normal mte of mewase without niakitig adfiEteimte for 
uirerrecteauincrat..oo oflSSl In hb^tLn,«te of expected population, be thJ aridimetiS 
methcsl oi the geometric which w now genorelJy accepted the more Moieutifie and 

in las calculation of the balance of migration, be do« not use any of the methods loforrEd fTlt. 

to «p.n te «»pv.«k« lie .red. u., Mrth vl.i fluu™. uSit ^ 1 " 

that the majonty of deaths must have occurred within tlie \att> two vea« Ti L ^ 

ignores the fact that birtha may Lave happened m that time. 
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waa equally heavy. Plague was the doniinntiug feature of the mortuary leturns 
of this decade—no less than 77,OT"* deaths from this cause heing recoirled during 
1899-1910. Prom 1906 till the end of the decade a little respite followed: agri¬ 
cultural conditiona show'ed a teudcncy to return to the normal and the health of 
the people improved. The erude balance of migration us given in the ubove table 
shows 9,527 in favour of this State in this respect. Applying our formed a, we get 
117,894 immigrants set against 109,119 emigrants within these ten years, The 
net balance would thus appear to be 8,775 iu favour of this State ; but even this 
slight balance is reduced to about 5,000 when we deduct 3,555 jicrBons who were 
reported l)y the local authorities to have migrated from this State to places out¬ 
side India l>efore the Census date of 1911. The total natural increa.se in this 
decade is therefore 75,100 or 
3‘ 8 peroent. The marginal tabic 
gives the cstiTnate of the ex¬ 
pected population by the nor¬ 
mal rate of natural increase, 
and the uctual population of 
1911 with the migration fac¬ 
tor isolated. We see a net 
deficit of 102,790, which should 
l>e ascribed mainly to plagoe 
find eholem. I’he recorded figures of deaths from these two causes were not 
much below this number.* 

46. Conditiori of the Decade, 1 ^ 11-30 —W'e now come to the 
period 'kvitli which we arc chielly eoncemed. But before we attempt to 
anal}'He the Sgures of variation in this decode, the general phi^cal, 
agricultural and economic conditions obtaining in this period must be succinctly 
set out, in so far os they have a Isjaiing on the real movement of the 
population. 

19 IJ- 1 7—^The decade openetl inauspioiously ^vith a frost. To quote the Famme 
Conuniasioners report of that year, “ The evening of January, 31st, at once crisp 
and cold, fovuirl viust fields of com waving cheeriully under a piercing north-enstem 
ivind ; next day came the frost and the 1st of February awoke to see the blades 
of ripening com blighted and chilled. Seas of smiling cotton and prfKqwrous 
tobacco of the night'before gave place to cruml>lmg stmui^ of slmvellcd shrubs 
anil shapeless stalks.” This disj»ter on the eve of the Census Tvas not however 
foreshiwlowed by the monsoon immediately preceding. It was on the whole 
satisfactorv : the rainfall indeed was liiglier than the dccciuiial average, and the 
agricultum^l conditions w-ere gowl. The frost did undoubted dai^ in Ka^ 
and BarotU Divisions, and the outtum of crops was poorer than the normal m 
cousequeiicc. But cotton fetched high prices and the cultivator was enabled to 
tide over the temporary misfortune and to wait hopefully for the next rains. The 
monsoon of 1911 however did not bring relief to them. Aiter the early simwers 
in the middle of tfune, the succeeding months went rainless. The defect was most 
apparent in Kadi Franl, where the total rain was less than one-fourtli of the last 
five 3 'esm’ avenige, and in Kathiawad. where the conditions were serious, Okha 
mandal having only two inches. NaYsari was safe, but tlie Baroda Prant north 
of Kabnam, suffered privations. Charoter and Chorashi saw their rice crop blight¬ 
ed and the rich tobacco-growing area failed also ; West K adi was the first to feel the 
pinch And it was hero that the famine conditions produced a little movement of 
population. A rough census token in Kovemlier, 19U, showed that 17,334 persons 
hau emigmteii since the census from the four talukas of West Kadi to Bombay, 
Ahmetlabad and as hir afield as Sindh in quest of labour. Some crowed the Saras- 
WHti'and the Banas to Kimkrej. Kathiawad showed little trace of this emigration. 
On the other haml, the surrounding territory Iwing m a still more parlous condition, 
immigrants fiowed into our territories in search of shelter and relief. The cUfficuities 
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•The 1911 Hoport mentions (p. 31) 77.975 deaths bom 1899-1911. Deducting the pUgu* 
dwitlis for 1899 and I9W, we get 71.428 deaths for the Iwt decade, Cholera claimed an 
Bdditioluil tyli of 5,41^1 lives- 
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about Jofider le<J to serious loss of life amongst the cattle of these two divisionB. 
As 0 matter of fnct tUeir numljer at the Iwginning of the monsoon of HU 2 was 
found to bo exactly decimated, the ratio of mortaiity fjeing 110 per mOJe and the 
accession by birtlis l>ejj)g only aliout lo per thousand. In this respect, the loss 
of mllch'cattle was more serious tbau that of plougli-cattle. Had the State not 
undertaken nromptly the supply of grass rm a huge scale, tlie 1ci«b in the Hve-stock 
would have left a permanent mark on agriculture. Timely rains in June and July 
1012, however, helped to retrieve the situation, j^aLnfull conditions contmued 
fairly iiormal in the following years until the monsoon of ItJlS, when again the 
shadow of faniine crossed the land. June saw a sutficiency of ruin in all the dis¬ 
tricts, but in pntctically the whole of il uly, August and part of September, the rains 
held off in Kadi, Aiuiell and Okhamandal Pmnfs, A serious prospect ensued for 
the fecfiing of cattle, on account of the tlireatened deficit in gross. This situa¬ 
tion forced up the price of grass from about S or 0 Rs. per IJKX) lbs. to lis. 30 or 
even higlier. Extensive gras-s operutiotLs luul therefore to be undertaken by the 
State. Depots were opened at Mahid headquarters in the .Kadi PrniUt where grass 
was sold at the comparatively cheap price of Rs. 12* B per 1,000 lbs., the State 
meeting the diflerence Iwt.wcen the purchase price and the proceeds of the sale. 
From tlve^ middle of September, wed on to Octofier, there was general rain, which 
enabled”, to <^uutc from the Administration Report of that year, “ the cultiva- 
tom to SOW' their fields and raise juwax, wheat, gram, rape-seed, oil-seeds and 
other crops to some extent. The inflated prices of fodder suddenlv came dow'n 

and the fear of the* people for 
a dire famine were removed. Food 
supply was ample in all the 
tsfukas, and the prices of cereals 
were normal. This was mainly 
duo to the jnwar crop raised 
with the help of the later rains, 
and the import from Cawnpore 
and other places of Bajii and 
pulses. Jnwar, which is usually 
exported to Am Ida remained in 
the district owing to the (freat 
War, anrl its selling price was 
con.sequently lower by four lio 
six atmaa as compared to that oI 
the preceding year. There was 
sufficient work availaljlo for those 
in need and there w'ua no iMfrcep- 
tibic increase in crime. No 
heggara wore foimd ivandering 
aljout aimlessly and but for 
the l)riak demand for grass, it did 
not appear that there was any¬ 
thing imusual in the vear.” The 
monsonn of iPlfi passed off nor¬ 
mally enough. In 1917, however, 
there vrere indications of a ivet 
famine, the rauifall was heavy, 
being about 20 inches in excess in 
the Northere,Central and Southern 
IRvisions and 13 urches in exce.ia 
m Kathiaw'ad. The Great War 
continued to dominate the econo¬ 
mic situation. There was an 
abnormal rise in the prices of food 
stuffs and other necessities of life. 
The heavy ramfal) was responsible 
for the spoiling of a great part of 
the kharif crop of that year. 

It particularly liit ftojVi, the 

people’s staple, and to a certain 
e.xtent cotton. To add to the difficulties of the people, plague reap- 
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pearcd m a viruknfc form and tarrl^ off 27,400 penionfi. The death 
nkto was again heavy, the rate of rceoctled deuthuj beln^ 40 per mille of the 
population. 


- The next year was still more tinfavomablG. The few shoa-ers 
that fell in May and June of 1018 were mostly hi Navsari PfUHt. lii 
other parts, the aomngs were delayed in consequence. In July, the rainfall 
ivaa Ixntter hut biully distributed. There was fairly good rain in August, 
hut September and Octolier were almost rainless. Okhatnandal had not 
even an inch. Bartahi Prant was 32 iiiL-lies in defect (compacetl to the 
nomnd), Axiireli and Kadi were each a little under 2(1 inches in defect, and cs'on 
Navsari, which is usually lucky, was 23 mches in defect. Crops failed in all dis¬ 
tricts except Kavsari. Cotton fared a little better, and tiajri in some pJa<'€s, but 
in (Ikhatnantlal even hajri was destroyed. 'Die wet famine of tlie previous year 
had already caused a shrinkage in the yield. The failure of crops in 1918-19 in¬ 
tensified tlie shortage of fuo<l-stuffs and the price-curve rose even steeper In. conse¬ 
quence. Fodder was also seriously threatened by these circum.stanee$. The 
supply of potable water was however ample, as tlie heavy rains of the preceding 
monsoon had tilled the wells and water coumeii. From f^ptemher to November 
of this memorable year, one other calmuity more disfistrous than the famine was 
added to the misfortunes of the people. In common with the rest of India, this 
State WAS ravaged l>y the Indueuza pandemic. Its toll is sufliciently indicated 
by the recorded number of 71,472 deatlis. The reported death rate for 
that year was (J2'9 per mille for males and li4'! per mille for females. The 
cumulative effect of these a frictions as disci used in the recent Censtts may not look as 
serious as that of the great Famine of 1899-1900, Intt tliut this kva.s so 
more on account of the greater piuparedness of the people, stiffened 
i»y a series of imsfortunes, to l>ear these sacrifices, their gi«at«r hireHight 
and resourcefulneas, in a word, to a more organised econfjtnic environment, 
than to anything else. In fact 1 am inclined to think timt in its widcsprcml 
intensity the ihstresss of 1918 was almost as had as 19(K). That this disastrous 
year ilid not have tlie effect that af&ictions of similar magnitude have had 
on population in previous yeaiw shows how scarcity-conditions—and even 
famine—^have ceased to have their demologitral importance of earlier days. 
'I’he iniprovement in the means of comniimications and in the level of 

general intelUgenec and of foresight has led to this that famines have ceased 

to kill [leople. They may affect vitality to the extent of causing a little 
shrinkage in birth-rate and atlectiiig the a^-distriliution of the people ; but 

they do little else. Resuming our narration, we see in the two dosing years 

of the decade few' relieving features. In 1919, tlic monsoon was indeed fairly 
nonnal. The raius W'ero slightly in defect in Xavsari and Barothi Pmnts ; but 
in Ainreli and C>khamandal, the amount approached the normal and in Kiwli the 
total seasonal preedpH utioii was a little above the normal. Hut the rainfall was 
unevenly distributed. The late nuns in November spoiled the standing; and har¬ 
vested crops <d the fifmnj setumn. liaroda ami Navmri, besides, received heavy 
rains in .lanuary 1920 which did no small damage to the toimcco and juwar ewops. 
A little later, frost did damiige to cantor and cotton in Amreli and Kadi. The 
monsoon of 1920, again, was not veiy favoural>le. Tii Baroda Prant, the rainfall 
was below the decennial average by over 13 Inches. In Kadi tiiid Okhainamhd, 
the defect was proportionately larger, In Navsari only 39 bches, instead of the 
usuikl 53, feU. Those circiimstance.s ho^vever di<i net lead to much diniinutiou 
in the yield of crops, although scarcity conditions contimied uuahated. The 
prices of neceasitics and fowl-stuffs though a little easier than in the previous 
year, eonfcinuefl high. The wages of lab our also Ireeamo high, as a consequence 
mainly of the world-crisis in money bronglit about by the world-war ; the shrin¬ 
kage of labour caused by influenza and plague must have also contributcil to the 
raising of its wage-level. Imperial Table 
XVII gives the figures of agricultural 
labourers. In the margin actual wor¬ 
kers in the two Censuses are compared. 

There is a large decrease amongst 
them in the present year, Even tak¬ 
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ing the population aupjn>rted by agricultural labour, 
has decrca.sed iroiu 313,479 to 295,815. 


we find the number 
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CHAPTER I.—StpVEMENT OF POPULATION, 1872—1921 


47, Diagrams showlnj^ Correlation between^ Rainfall and 
Sown Area —'JVit {liAgruttui arc liere giveiij one stowing variations in rainfall 


PfAGRAM iWPrfT«& vARiAtlOMS ft (Vk^ieQ^^L. Pin tiATutML DftfrSJOhfS flURlHt. nt |.Ail iitCADE. 



per natural division during the period, and another showing the net area sown 

NET AREA SOWN WITH CROPS 



iSM-ie [laign^ [nv4-is | lais’ie f law? ji5t7’ia|i»ia-t9]i9i»ae 


with cro|>s. iJfjth are instructive as they show how closely increase or decrease 
in the sown area correspoudwi with the vagaries of the monsoon. 

48. Rainfall, Pood and Non-food Crops The hislory of the last 
twenty years would sliow slight though perceptible decrease in rainfall since 1881. 
'Hiis steady diminution, is seen throughout the State and partirulacly hi the three 
'pranfs of Navsari, Baroda and Kadi. The following table gives the dct^enmal 
averages since 1881. The figures for 1881 must have been calculated on very 
imjierlect data, hut the later figtires are instructive. 
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The frequent rMurrence of lean years during the latter half of the Census 
era must have led to the bringing of the raiuiaU average. There is besides 
a change noticeable m the course of the seasons. June does not appear to have so 
much ^ m m the former pam; and the distribution seems lo much more 
uneven than formerly. Whatever the cause, the cultivator no longer relies on tlie 
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rain and betakes liiiiiaell more and mere to the kind of crop vrliicli l^e^idea being 
profttable is comparatively the leivst dependent on rain. It is not therefore merely 
anti-social reasons—the scldsh motis'e fur gain—that prompt the n'ot to leave 
the food crops more and more to the margin of cultivation and to have recourse to 
an increaBing extent to cotton. The area sown witii cotton has gone on iucreasmg 
until in 1917 the cotton area was roughly about 400 square miles more in extent 
than in 18&0. The proportioiial Hgurea iii 
the marginal table do not show the extenl; 
of the increase so strikingly as the absolute 
figures would have dorie , because the sown 
area has also increased, pari jxvisu with the 
extension of cultivation. The proportion 
f)f the area sown with food crops, it uray lie 
noticed, has also shrunk correspondingly. 

As more land is declared fit and leased for 
eiiltivatioii, the tenden(!y is to relegate t ho 
foodcrops more and nioxc bi thc.se marginal 
areas, reserving the lictter soils to cotton and other more coiiuner(?ial crops for pre¬ 
ference. The subject will lie more drw«?ly studied in flhapter Xll, but in the 
meanw'hiie it is interestuig to know that in 1919-20, the tot4d produce of food erops 
amounted to 5’27 mounds* i>er iwrsoii in the SUte. f^iuiiliu figttrea jor non-foixl 
crops (cotton, toliaeeo, sugarcane, oilseeds.etc,) give a proportion of 3'3 7 maumls per 
person for that yean In 1910-11, on the other Juuul, the food croi» yielded no 
less than 11*8 mounds per person, while the non-footl yield w*as only These 

fimires are obtained from the annual reports furnished by tlie yubos (Collectors) 
to the Eovenup Department. The crop estimates by themselves are not very re¬ 
liable, hut at tlie same time tixe margin of error must at least Ije the same in I Oil as 
in 1920 ; and the conclusion tliat the figures point to a marked aud serious shnnkage 
in the volume of food-produce in the State may lx* acoeptexl without reaervjitioij, 
The Famine Commission of 1878 determined the minimum food required for sxis- 
tenance of an average male to be 10‘2U miiunds jier annum. To take a later estimate, 
Mm. .\nrie C. Strong, Director of Household .'Vrts, in her ppr on " The Coat of 
Living m Baroda, 1930,” in Tim iHdimi Joumat of SociWof?^, ascertained the stand¬ 
ard diet (vegetarian) for an individual clerk the maximum was fixwl at 4(i seers of 
food products (Ricfe, wheal, etc.) per month, and for tlie standard minimum for the 
same class of person, 3*2 seers were deemed necessary. Even if we take this minimum 
to be obtaining genersdly in the State, 32X 12 or 384 seers (9‘6 maunds) per person 
w'ill be at least the food supplv required for the year. Thus the general position as 
disclosed by the figures seems to be that, while in 1910 this State was self-sufticmg 
in regard to the maiu articles of its diet, in 1921 it has to look elnewhere to the extent 
of about a half of its requirements in food. The failure of successiyc moiwoons has 
no doubt contributed verv largely to this resvJt. And this deficiency in rainfall 
points to the need of irrigation and of concenhig measures whereliy tiie consequences 
of a had season may Iw obviated. 

49 * Irrigation in the Decade —Irrigation in tlik State of the indigenous 
type is chiefly carried on with wells and t<i a atnidler extent by paddy tanks, of which 
the Navaari Prant hsus tho largest muiiber. The wells for agricultural use numbered 
01,953 in 1920, of which 47,085 were pncca structirres. Tlie irrigation tanks of the 
iniiigenomi variety numbered 557 in 1920, of which no les-s than 322 were foimd in 
the Navsari Pratti. The dilficulty with irrigation in this is that, although 

Btireams tdjound, very few have a perennial iiow or at any rate have W'ater flowing at 
a level which would enable it to l>e carried by canals to the land. .\s a rwult tamt 
of these tanks are in disrepair. The irrigation works coimtnvctod by the Stole consist 
of 6aj*dAnwsorweirB aerofis water-courses with channels to lead the impoiuided 
water to the fields. They also include a numlwr of tanks w'ith distributory chaimeis. 
Some of these laige works have not lieeii very successful owmg to tlie frequenev of 
famines in recent years as also to the inccHnpleteiiess (if tlic projects tlieinseivts. ! bn 
lean yearn since ItWl have been utilised for the pushing forwurtl of irrigation works 


*A 11IHUII{3 Jb talCfyi llGTC to Itlttflil 10 ot J5CCT3+ 

fin reganl to these figures of yield, it *3 ititef«alLig to note Lliat the maximum auinber of 
nmuiids whioh a Bigha is capable of turtiiug out roay be estimated at : block soib tiee 35 
iimiradB, Kodra 28. cotton 10 , wheat 10, ./uirto' 12; Gorat rkul. tobacco 2o, txtjn 29. Oaziitter 
vj BomUs Pretidpneg (1883), VoL Vil. Bjiroda, p. 83. 
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as part of the maehmoiT fsmbio relief. 'I’iiey provide plenty of scope for uii^ 
skilled laboxiT and are verj' well suited hir rel^f piirpoftea. The famines of 1911 -12 
and 1918-19 provided opportmiities for this kina of Pablic Works activity in Kadi 
and Anireli Pranis^ The irrigation works undertaken during the decade anioimt 
mostly to extensions or repairs to present works.J The pr^pects of successful 
irrigxttion in fiujaiat or Kathiawad ore not very good. In Kathiowad apart from 
the deficiency of natural streams mentioned above, the soil is porous and the tank 
beds are found to Ixe leaky. Accordingly tiovemment has carefully to eschew' ex¬ 
pensive projecte which have not been considered by Irrigation experts. 1 wo 
large schemes one in regard to the Salxarmati in North tiujorat, and another re¬ 
ferring to tlie Zhankhri river in South Gujarat—have been referred to Mr. Ptirvcs. 
an exTwrt from the Punjab. With these reservations, the folhnving statement show¬ 
ing comparative irrigation statUtica for 1920, 1915, and 1910 nmy be studied 
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The figures of 1920 show' a uniform increase under all heatls over those of the 
previous years taken for comparison. Not only is the area irrijgated about twice 
as large as that m UUO, but also the working expenses which in 1910 xvere three 
times the gross receipts of that year, have now come to be about half of the re¬ 
ceipts in 1920, 

50 . Me ana of Coni mu nient iona - Raihmyit tmd Koads —The mention of 
irrigation works as a remedial measure against famines reminds one of the importamw 
of means cif communications as a preventive of famines and an aid to the grow'th 
of population- And in this regard, particularly in reference to Kailxvay.s, this 
State ha.s ahvaya maintained a verj' forward policy. There ate 209 miles of Kailxvay 
under foreign jurisflietion within the limits of the State, Besides these, w'e have 
596 5 miles of State-oxvned railwa}^^ open in 1921. Baroda FmiU lias 228 miles, 
KaxU 240, Navsari 6P2 and jlmreli 37*2 miles of railways. Comparative details 

for 1911 and 1921 are given in the marginal 
table for the State-oxvned Railways, The 
marginal figures indicate that the increase in 
the numlier of passengers has been larger pro¬ 
portionately than the increase in the mileage: 
and this in spite of the mistng of fares and the 
abolition of return tickets and other Railway 
concessioius. The increase amongst the pas¬ 
sengers of lugher elasses are indicative of the 
rise in the standard of comfort as well as of the 
taste for Raihvay travelling. The increase 
in Rtiilw'ay mileage is mso significant. 

In 1921, for every 14 s(|uaTe miles of area, we 
liave one mile of State-owned railway, as against *27-5 square miles in 1911. If we 
atld up the tetal mileage of State-owneel and other Railways, xve have in 1921, T 75*5 
miles of Railway as against only 752 miles of metalled roads in the State. The 
metalled romls are mostly confined to Navsari xvhich has 410 miles, ami 
Ainreli am! Oldiatiiandal Pnirits which iuive 282 miles. There are liesides 909 miles 


fin the fttiiiine of 1911-12 tbo exteruiiatct oiij TCjauns to Ka(fsr]>iir tank nnd to Knnihhiuitli 
Olid Fatsar ton^ were die nistu a'orka taken in liiuid. lu 1918-19, the rcpniis to the Vsnkia 
build, itic aiiistnwtiun ol a weir on die Mesmi Xullak and die tepain to certain tAnka in Beyt 
were the chief uiiilcrtakinga in reapeet of irrigatiob. 
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of Kiitolia (fair weather) roudH in the StatCt of which 6o0 iiiilefi nre In the three at>ove 
itiGiilioneil pmtUs, Kuiit imd EurtxUk iiave very few Toade roiulis except round nliuut 
ilie L’Hpitai iUid licmlquiirtors towtus, Homl^nuLkin" in theise two prfutfs k not pro- 
fitkiblc, tlie Handy and alinvial noil niakbig il a very dillicnit and costly problem 
tt» the engiiiecrH. Ah the WTiter in The Bowffwy (ifisctteer VoL VH (18S3 edition) 
IM>inU‘d out without exaggeration : “Ilk almost literally true that exfjept in a few 
unimportant districts near the hills^ nut a stone eau be found in the Gaelnvati'e 
dominions large enough to' throw at a dog,’' 

51, Pulilic Health in the Decade— In the general recital of comlilions 
in the decade in para. 4(i a brief reference wiis nuifle to the two e]jiilcintia of 
Plague and liilUteiisa in MU 7 and IP It*. These two were the chief causea of dejitli r 
tiiere were beaidea, a mild outbreak of cholera in IPfo-ld (mostly m the Baroila 

a milder one of small-pox in ItHU-fT and a heavy mortality from fever in 
the two last years of llie ])eriiKt. Tlu> princijial causes of dcaih ore summarised in 
the niui^itnU table. 

Fever a s u « U a 1 
ctuiiiied the largest 
numia^r. South Guja¬ 
rat was the worst 
hit in this respect, 
losing )!> per cent, 
from this tsause. as 

against 18, the pro- , . 

portion for the whole State, Apart from the general imhcalthincsg of its climate 
the genend haluts of its ulioriginal population must have also contributed largely 
U) ihk high fever mortality. The diet of these jieople consists nuiiiity id edible 
forest products, the most important of which is the flower of the mahutiu tree, 
with other jimgle fruits and roots which are catoii both cooked oitd raw, This 
kind of food though adcipiatei for the appeasement of hunger has liecii pronomiced 
to be very injurious to health, unless it is supplemented l>y rice or other hcaltliy 
ftMubgrain, Besides, the large numlwr of deaths from fever in IhiS and MHO is due 
as nuich to geiionil unhealUiiiiess of the period as to 'ivrong classification, 'i’he 
registration of \dtal ixeurrences is left to the subiHTlinate village agenty u ho are 
no medical exjierts. All misceltaneous eases of death wliicli they cainiot identify 
with any well-kiuuvn disease they put down to fever. The largest number of 
eholvradeathsoccurral iu 11*15. There weresmidlcr outbreaks in lOlti and also 11)18 
but tleaths from this cause were in evidence in everv' year of the deeude. Irilluenaa 
wius linuted to MH8 and almost to three months of that year, and yet in I hut short 
perhKl it claimed at least 71,472 lives. Pneumonia was the cause of 3,280 deiitlis of 
which 2.049 occurred iu Mil 8. Infliionzsa raged in all luirts of the State, but 
Katluawad corapurativolv sulfeixid the most. Plague was present throughout the 
decade but was particulaily viruleut in 1917, when t,tqntrai and Kortli Gujarat 
suffered the most. From tliese epidemics, influenKa (with pneumonia) plague and 
iditdera, all parts of the State suffered grievously but on the whole Katliiawad was 
the chief sufTemr. While ihe mean mortality in Gie State fnim these eaiisas was 
59 jicr mille, the ratio for tliis Iuckle.ss division was us high as 76 per tnille. 

52. Incidence of Influenza and Plague— Exactly how many lives 
were lost from these eauacs, it is not posaihlc to eU1»- with certainty. The above 
figures are given from Gie mort.uary retum-s which however are defective. It 
seems that in the foce of on epidemie, the maebiuery of registration is apt to 
break douii; but the effect of such a lircak dowm is mostly acen 011 the birth returns, 
which usually rule low in years of high morUlity. Thus the nGeorded birth-rate 
for males det reased from 32-1 in 1915 to 30-7 in HH7 and 23-5 m 1918. The 
ai.tiuracy of birth uiid ileath returns will pi^seiitly l>e tested, but iii the mcaiitmio 
it u ill lie snllieieut to state tlmt the c.xpcrbiKic of this State has alwim Ijcen that 
births arc less ui'curutely reporteil than deatljs. Whatever may be the case, it 
k not possibl© to ascertain iieeuraUdy the ineidenoe of such a tiling as plague or 
cholera morttvlitv. A virulent infeetivc epidemic like the^ always leads to u 
kind of general 8tani]ieilfi of potiple from their usual babitatioua in town or \ illage 
site.i to temporary structUTes in the f>pen air. In sueh an event, the registTation 
aiithorUics me miidde to cope with the record of vital occuTreucew amongat a tb-s- 
persed and uuset.tlod population. Tn rcjaanl to influetiKii however we aro some¬ 
what on surer gtouiul. Its appearance, though not without warmng, so sud¬ 
den and its course was so dramatic in its swiftness, that the people bad little time 
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CHAPTER I. — lUOVEWHN'T OF POPULATION, 1872 — 1921 


tfl prppiircf til Tpmovc tiO hcfiltliic’r fiUTroimdiit^, But thi* vvTfii*Hprt*jwl aiffforiiig 
t'liut it chiwihI almost iii every h<ime eretiU'il an immenae upheaval of feolliii^ iti 
the direction of orjuaniaed relief and aociai soivice, bo unique in the hiatory of this 
State timt it dvAcrves reconl in this chronii’le. About the middle of Septemljcr, 
IS I ft, influenxn aaHnmed iin cpiclemie form. By tlie 3Uth the a(!lioola Iiad to be 
(ihiiu’d. A atroiig relief lomniitlee was sf.arted with lieudquarU?ra at the capital. 
Tliey enlhited the warm B)Tivi>at!iie« and the uoiivi'i t' 0 -o]«ratiou of an enthwaiaatic 
band of volunteers, juaiuiy recniited from the eiludonts, itu'luding a band of devoted 
hoy Bi-outs OTniiiuBed for social service by ti local tikliudo d.xjTiuiasitim), Braotiiudly 
the entire body of teachers in the City was turned over b}' the hkliicatinn Depart¬ 
ment to the assiataijce of this c.oiumittee anft to tite organisation of relief general- 
ly, By (he loth ('ctolx>r. 29 tetnporary difipensaries and distributory centres 
were at work ut the (hpitid. A larjue aehinil building tvas idao turned into an 
iiiilnau /41 emeigeiU'T iiaspifcal, In the nieantime the diatrkts were not idle. Every 
where the Abmit^qialities and private social aervuco leagues were mohilising 
workers for relief. “ Never in ( he hiatoiy of any epidemic in the State '* to quolw 
the State Atbiiini&tratjon Report, for Htis-19. "w^as there such apontaueoiu! and 
organised movement of all Vi c-arry aid to the people in their Injmes ami such a 
ready renjinnse of the people to the relief mcoBures undertaken in their behalf." 
Tlie criiicat.ifinal machineiy in the rlistricta io> in the capital was also detailed to 
uosist the medical dejairtnient, By the 2Ttli Dctolier, wl>en the epidemic was 
at its Jiciglit, tlie work of relief W’as in progress in 1,1 (3ti towns and village.? through¬ 
out (lie State. These 1,100 villages were served from 240 dispensing and distri¬ 
buting centres with travelling boxes containing the stock mixtures* Altogether 
ihcy dealt w'ith 270.330 roiies. Xeorly 4,iKHi teachers were employed in village 
tmdieul rcliel. The .Mondals of Bidhpur, Batan and Harij to mention a few' 
among many did eonsjjiciunidy giKd work. In view of this widespread network 
nf relief atul llie fact that the relief ( cut.res iind the opportunity of scrutinising the 
returns of inftncnxa deaths, 1 flo not think that the number of recorded deaths 
from this riuiBC is miirh iiolow the truth. This numlwr fincluding the dcatlis 
frnin poRiimonia) repre.sents Sti' I per niille of the popidation of Iflff, 'fTie total 
mortalitv rnlo of inllueinoi for all India lias 1>eun estiiniitod at 55 per mille, 1 am 
inclined to think that the influenza death rate was lower here than the Indian 
average quoted alKivo, Aa we. slmll see later, not morii tliaii 125.000 doatlis can lie 
aseribiMi to the dlsturliing lectors of influenza (including pneuniouia) and 
]>lague, 'riie total recorded deaths from these causes amount to 112,994. 
Again deatha Irom fever in ]91S were shewn at 40,33], which seems undidy in 
excess of the previous normti! annual average, which is 35/100. At least half of 
1 his excess of o/HK), I am inclined to add to the influenza total, as nmny 
influenza cases were undouUedly wrongly registered as fever. In any event 1 
do not tfiinh tlie total of influenza and pueiimniiia deaths could have much 
exceeded 7ft.(XX> or US’4 p(ir mille. 1’he plague total would lie roughly 45,000 
or 23 per mille. 

53 La hour. Prices and Wag'es— Tlic hcaltih conditions of the decade 
weri' therefore not at all favourable to the growth of )ai])ulation* ()ne ceonomic 
consequein'e w’as the dimimithin in the supply of laliour and tlie ('oriBeiiuential 
rist- in wages all round, 'ITie jireviouH decade, 11KI1-!1, may lie clescrilied as a 
peruni of relatively liigh w'ages and low prices. This state of thingH was by no 
means unfavourable to the labouring classes and doubtless hel]ied them to stand 
the stress of lean yonrs. But- from J91J onw aitls a pericKl ensued when the price 
eiitve rose steeper and steeper with each succeeding year* 1'!ie War added euor- 
nnmsiy to the people s dilliciibieB. Wages increased also but it is cliificult to 
state liovv much. In Run Baliailur (jovindbhai's Statisliral Alla.s wliscli eon- 
lains iufuninition up Vi iflKl, w'o find agricultural wages compared from !9(Ki 
til J9I9. In fVtdnd tiiijarnt. wages inereaH’d from four annofi to ft anmis per 
liny per lum) diiring that iieritMl, In Norih (Tiijarat agricultiinil wages on the 
odiiT liand reinaiiii'd st*itiomirj'at six aninis. fn ftoutli (lujarat, the rise in wages 
was douVile. t.c„ from 3 anniut and si.x pica to seven annas. In Kathiaw'ad the 
Wiige-level shows a slight risw from 4 ns, « pies in IfKHi to 0 as. m 1916. Since that 
date the monet.nTj crisis which lia*s affeeted the world has not left this State alone ; 
and lalxmr has ciemonded, ond got, its own terms for the asking. The variationa 
in wages at present do not jfceni to depend so much on the quality of tlie soil* or 

*11lt il if= nignificiuti (n neir Iiowavot that bi black soil wew, (he agricuitur^ wacea scud- 
Tfklh jtU<' lomei llinn in gotfulu ^ 
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the itatnre of the labour, as on tlio rhuraobor of th(' labourer lunl hia bargaluiuj' 
poaer. In CliHrotar uinl aom*; V^jdiul viliagt's, tin* ugriuultiimi labourer >ieeiu$ 
iiott' to get Ee. l-4’0 or even lie. l-S-O a tiny as wagew. In Waghoclia and Savli, 
tilt* deiiumd in ua low utt even four iuinit!$> In Songadh and Vyarn, the wage level 
i» alsu) tow. But in Xavsari anti (iondeTi, tlie wages range from 1‘2 aa. to 1 lie. 
4 as. per liead. In Nort.h Gujarat, the general range is be Ween eight tmd twelve 
annas and a rupee at places. In Katliiawad the highe.st wages are given curiously 
enough in Oldiamandat, where perliaps the scarcity of labour ncconnts few 12 aa. 
to a rupee being the average rate. Amreli and Ktalinar would appear to give 
the next l>est wagtMf. The.se rates arv for agnenlinnd labour required for Kowiug. 
Arliaatis like carpenl^ere mid biacksmitJia sliovv even iitrger rates of increase. The 
data in regard U) wages are tiowever mdeftnite. fn n'gaid to prices, however, we 
have more certain knmvleflge. If we tiiUc llHW-S as the basic perifKi, tlie rise in t he 
prire of iiine priiicijial aiticdes of footlstufhj and fuel was nenily double, i.e., !>7 ytar 
cent, in July 191 IK The iucrea.ses rajigcfroiu 1114 |tcr cent, iii the ciaso <»f 
178 jwr cent, in hajri, 1(51 percent, in gheSt 114 per cent, in fuel and 112 percent, 
in wheat, to 71 per cent, m regaftl to rice aiul 2 ;i per 
cent, in raw .sugar. The variations in prices as 
separately compared with the price a veragea of 1904- 
8 and also with the prC’W^ar prices of ]913’t4 each 
taken at 100 are shown in tlie marginal table. 'I'liis 
abnortnal lise iti the ]irice of f<io<l 3 tiife must oiivicjus- 
ly hit the fixed-nnigC'cariling consumer tlic hardest 
of all people ; but it hcljied to oUer the prodneer some 
trompensatioji t-o set off against the rise in the wages 
of labour. 


54 Extension of Cultivation : Co ‘Operative Societies— The iimr- 
giua) table sh<wrs that in spite of llio stFcss of tlic.se ciriiumstances, the exUnusioii of 
cultivation has gone on steadily shnie ltH)l, 

I'll is increase in occupied atca.s is sl'ch in 
all the districts. It will be seen there¬ 
fore that agriculture lias not bv any means 
lost its popularity, althongn inditstries 
are developing to Ims its serious rival. In 
tlie meantime, oil the stable eJeuiuuts in 
tlie agricultural classes seem to be imh> 1- 
ing iheLt resources for certain cormnou 
ends. Ill this coimeciiuu the increase 
in the .strength and capit al of co-opnitivi 
siHUcties is a .striking illustration of thif 
growing seiuM? of self-help mui foresight. There wert^ only 70 of these siKUetit's at 
work in July 1911, with a membership of !8U5 and a total working cupirid of Ks. 
120.ali7. Ill iluly 1020 . theirnujribeTmcrea,setlfii’'49t with amoiiibersiiipof 15,K0O 
and a capital of about 24 lacs of rupees. Tlio deposits held by these «c«;ietie» increns- 
cd from about Rs. 4,000 in 1011 U> lo lacs ijt 1920. With the cxputimon of these 
institutions, their functiotifi have also widened. Thu present number of soeietics 
liicUide 33 iion-crwlit institutions, 2 for milk supply, ti for irrigation ond 25 for 
fiKldcr Ktomge. These show how the intelligent sections of the pemiautry an* 
auuing at not merelv the extinguishmetit of their ilebts but also the organisation 
of defence against families. These were also included in the above total 42 non- 
agricultural societies of which 5 were for Oovcniment servanUt, Itl hw weavem, 5 
for chamars and 2 for Antvajas (untouchables generally). The principle of 
co-operative credit is being extended to other otaeses wlio are takmg utlvantage of 
it to reduce their burden of iudebtedneBS. 

55 * Industrial Development in the Decade- If agriculture is 
bucktiiig up its armour, indnatn’ is not logging behind, ^ The handieiiifts 
of the indigenous type, like weaving, dyeing, calico printing, etc., fur 
which certain towns like Patou, Vatlnogar, DabJjoi and Petlad were 
famous ore on the decline. But industries of the new type with a 
in<jdem organisation are increaeiugly in evidence. Tmijcrial Table X\' E <»f 
the Iftll Census showed SG industrial establishments emph* 3 *ing 20 per¬ 
sons and over; these had o laboui' foroe of 7,210 men and2,295women. Im¬ 
perial Table XXII of tliis Ceiums shows 124 establish!!loiits of a sffnilar clas.s, cm- 
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pJoyiti" SJiS.H iiiwii itrul 2,bill wumcii.. TJje intist striking k'utiireof tUe imlnslriul 
itjtiittis is the iniTtMiae fjf factoriesi dealing with textiles and coniieclod industries 
fnim «5 in lULl to i)8 in iU2i, Tlic dyeing factories increased from 4 to 7 in the 
<!Rc:afie. .TointSloi k Ctnnpanies have risen in number from ity in 1911 witJr a capitsd 
nl l>ll lives to 8S in 1921 with ati autliorised capital ol ovei S croies. iVs to the coii- 
<iition of these indvistriea, the Adininistration Keport of 1910*20 writes in a vein 
of optuiusm. *' All the woli-eatablialied factories continued to work well lUid hiive 
been ex pan ding. The Cotton Mills were adding more looms and spindlea itnd tl«e 
Agents i}f all the siiceeiwfij] cotton miihi and ilveiug facr>orie» were star ting new in¬ 
ti iistries also, 'I'he weak and the si,niggling were also lielng rehabilitated/’ TJie 
■ndiabilitatiiig jmKiess took t he fthaive in some (avses of rlianging the maungetuent, 
in others of turning them int-n joint stock concerns, yome of the hampering con¬ 
ditions against industrial (levciopnient \ve«' tieing removed towards the end of the 
decmle by an enlightened Stale policy of eiicouragcmeut and liberal facilities. 
CJapital is ill ways shy of planting irseif in an Indian i^liite, Init confidence in the 
fixity of tlie laws and regulations atul in the stability of the general administration 
of this i^iato Wfw being seilulmiBly cnltivateil and developefl, A definite industrial 
policy of investigating raw materials and helping new and important industries was 
i learly laid down. The close of the war also in 1 91 g set frw a large voliimc of eapitul 
for iiidiifitriaJ enterprises. The years 1919 and 1920 were thus marked in this State as 
well ns in fudJii generally Iry a wave of Jiidustrinl revival. These years saw the 
Hotatjon of no Jess than 04 joint, sriick companies br Earoda. Be,sides the existhig 
cotton miJin, schemes for eateblishirig !4 otlier mills Imve now beeu developed. One 
u'Ofillen mill in the City, femr sewing thread and hand loom factories for weaving silk 
(on a large scale) at Kalol. Jilehgani and Visnagar, ajid tliree oil mills, all ju the Kadi 
lyard. were also projecteil. Besides these, cheinioivl industries were planned 
(iiicluJing large alkali works at Dwarka and Velan). A cement factory designed to 
turn out 00,000 tons of cement annually was established at Tbmrka, A sidplmrio 
acid factory was starteil in the capital. A joint stock concern is being orgiuiised to 
Work the salt and lime deposits on the Ivathiawad coast. ’I'he location of a sugar 
fivetory near Vyarn, under the ivuspices of the Tuta Sugar f'orporation was theiicon- 
sidcreil. Factories for the manufacture of ceimmt Home pipe.s at Mivugam and 
granite and marble working quarries at Bhulwan have been started. Xone of tljeae 
prnjcct.s were however in working order when the Iudu.strial Census was taken last 
April it i.*! quite possible that owing to the monetary stringency which Lh going 
on at present, some of these projected concerns may not materialise. The wave of 
coinpiiOv promotion brmiglit up <>n its crest nmnerinis speculative ventures 
which have ended diwistrously. But there is no doqbt that tins State is on tlie 
tlireshoIJ of immeiise mduHtrial dovelopmente whlcli may have far-reaching effects 
on the character of its people i the population of towns may and in fact will undoubt- 
i»l\v increase veij largely; tmd the profiess of change from agriculture 
to mdnstriiil puisuite may be accelerated beyond the conception of the present 
gcncmtiim. The present difficulty bi tlie industrial situation in the State apart from 
the shyness of Indian Capitol in the matter of investing in Indian States, is tlm 
labour jiroblem. Hitherto Baroda li.^s suffered from the vicinity and competifciun 
of thn industrial centres of Al i m ediibad and Surat. Their superior resources lihBOrb- 
cd ail the mast efficient labour, leaving the re.sidue for tlie use of the State. The 
four cotton mills in exi.'itenee are si tin i ted in Baroda mid Sidiipur towns. The 
( cutralisatioi) of the uidust^ at Ahmcdabml has made lalvour expensive and scarce 
for the ciiirt'prmi’iif in Barodu. Indian labour is notoriousiv iiiimolnlc and tlie 
fnctoriea linve to compete in getting to it and aecurbig it for their purposes One 
can hardly prophesy about the new industrial projects and their future. But one 
nd vanta^ie they certainly have, which should ensure success. I f one studies their local 
distribution,-licsiflfis two new mills projected at the capital, there will lie 4 at KaloJ 
2 at I etlad and one each at Bilimiore, Midhpur, Visnagnr, Navsiiri. Dehgam and Kadi’ 
one fintls that the scloctiou <jf the places has been wisely conceived, which will helu in 
the tapping of new sources of hilmiir, anvl at any rate in stojvping the ontfiow of Bariaia 
bmte hilmnr te other areas. Besirh^ thia advantage, there are other posailiilities 
whidi cannot yet be gauged. Tlie imfohlmg of the statisi icnl re.snlte of the Htatea 
ambitiDiia Imlustrni] programme must therefore be left to the Centnui of 19S]. 

S6. VarUtion in Population. 1911-102 i-Thenkvve recital of the am-f- 

cultuml and econo^c usterj* of the periml will acartiely prepare tlie remler for thV 
nim^aae ui ]x>pul4,i>n llmt win. disclosed by tlic recent (LbL. The bitel increo^ 
m tlie spopulation is 93.724 or 4'0 percent, of the iwpulation of 191 X 
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lua^n give,H ilic figures per 
lU vis ion, Tlie total )nerc::iise is 
distributed und pixipoitiuned jier 
division uiui compared there¬ 
after vvitb the proponjoii which 
the [lopuliilioii of eaeli divi- 
sitm beiiiB tt» the totel. It will 
Im; Keen tliat the Korthenj Divi¬ 
sion has iiicnnniud in this tletiudc 
prt>port.ioiiiitcly as well as ab¬ 
solutely the most in the t^tate. 

Although having only 43 per eent. of the total popiLktion, it claims 73 per cent, 
of the inerease. Baroda shares in only about a lilth of tlie increase. Ruthiau'ad 
is aluiost stationary. In Nnvsnri, the iiiereftso is as we sbtill see later on largely' 
('<mlmiHl to the urban populLdioti. Undur tiiese circinnstAmsciR, it will k* lu'cmary 
to Hjid luit what proporlion ul this total incixMsc nmy Ire ascribed t^) natural causes 
and what to mignitiou. 

57. Variation in Natural Population —The mortality in the decade 
Ims been shown to be very licavy%lo fact much heavier than in tlio preisediiig decadot 
and yet the iiitc of increase has been higher in this Census than ui the Census of 
I Ul L The explanation must he sought therefore m a fuvourable balance of migiu- 
tion. For population can ittily increase in mic of two ways. If the suqiUis of 
births over deaths is expected by all the cvidetLces to be small, then the balance 
must lie made up by the excess of inunigrauts over emigrants. The marginal 
figuiea give the birth-place figures 
siumnarised from the Sub¬ 
sidiary Tabic rV. The actual 
population, shows an increase of 
4'(t while the natural population 
increases only hy 3'4. If wo 
take into account «nly the 
natural jiopuhitiun we can study 
tJie variation in p<jipuIatioJi of the Baroda State-born, no matter where enumerated, 
'rhis is one way—llutugli not the most accurate — of isolating the migratioti factor. 
The rmitgiu shows the variatiort In natural ]>opu- 
lation t-ikklng the figuros for 1801 as IDO. The 
Jiuturaj population in 11P2J shows a decrease of 
10‘3 HUice 1891. The decrease in actual popda- 


In tiic present decade, the natural population how¬ 
ever aim wa iui increase of 3'4 since 1011: and the 
actual gain has been 4*0; therefore one Wfujld give I'S per cent, as gain through tlie 
balance of ndgrotion being in favour of this State during the decade. We will now 
see wlmt the natuml population in 1021 would have bi^n, if the normal rate of 
increase w'as allowed to operate in the natural 
population ol 191J. The margin wrorks out the 
result. The natural population was expected to 
rwe to 2,239,005. but instead, if. was only 2,114,724. 

The deficit of 124,881 may he compared with that 
worked out on the basht of the actual natural 
increase in the next paragraph, 

58. Volume of Migration in the Decade Estimated—A more ac- 
enmte w’ay of estimating tlm openvtjon of the migration factor in the movemeiif. of 
population* is U> calculate the volume of migration by the method explained in 
para. 43. Ajtplying this method, we find that immigrante in 1911-21 numbered 
100.593 and emi^auts 76,685, leaving a balance of 23,908 in favour of the State at 
the end of the decade or about the date of this Census. Tliis figure Is ri 7 per cent. 


*,At. the time this chapter wm written two provinces had not yet sent in their bitth" 
place figures. TJie figure 229,696. wiw arrived at by nssuriiing thjit tiu' iiumher of emlgraiite 
in 1923 was ihu name lUtiu IbU. The iinal fignrci will be found m the Chapter on Migration. 
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tion since 1891 is HU. llotighly there lias been 
therefore a decrease in population siuce 1891 
thnmgh migi'atinn to the extent of 1 '6 per cent. 
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niAPTER r.—JKlVK^ENT tiK WJFITLAT[0S, 1872- 102J 


of the ^populjitnon of 1911. ii 8 It Is It i« the largest buJiLuce in Eitvout of tins 

iJtnto in migrution ever recnirdetl in tlie Ceiiaiw tm. liven in tlic nomuil decade, 
lis H-e huve found out, the hulance of migmtion wtui not so large.* The eir- 
cuimtanceB of this migration will he more closely studied at their proper places in 
Clm|^TS n. Ill ajkI ; but In the tneantime it mav be stated that the greatest 
l>enefici!Lries in this respect have been the Northern and Central portions of the State. 


1 caloulation of the above figiirenS, one eircunistaneo has hud to l>e ignoi’ 

ed, During the last two decades, the stress of economic conditions has liafl tiieir 
effect m rousing the spirit <>f ittlventnre amongst the people. The (.lujurati has 
been a colojiiscr, even from the early ages of his political hisbow. \V lien the full 
of the colomiMition of .lava, the .Malay peninsula, Camhwlia and further 
hHAt generally comes to be ™tten the part of the people of ancient .-Vnartbi and 
bnunishtra m thtsw pterpnses of ailventiue will liave bo Ije amply acknowlcrlged. 
In the meftnwhile thi^ i^eport has the niorft t^U of rutrording tluit 

eimgratton {lioyoiid tfio limits of India) of pi^ople Udonging to {and presumably 
boni 111 ) this State has increased during the decade. At the moment of writinir 
only the Census hgures of Kenya and Nyasaland have arrived ; but as on the occa- 
Pion of the last CensvLS, this time also, a stateiiieut has been prepared from the in- 
fomuation supp iieil by the Mahal officers of people who are loiowii to have emi- 
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grated nintsido India from this State. The mar¬ 
gin gives the comparative figures for 191J and 
1921. '[’lie majority of enisgrnnta ary to Africa, 
aa iiiay l>e expected ; but there are now emi¬ 
grants to Basra, and Trsiq generally, and even 
to Siam and the Malay peiiinaiila. There is 
tlnis an iin'renwr of about l,oOli (after dediictionB 

- --; of estimated deaths) over the fiinireH of 1911. 

Deducting these overseas enijgtahbs, we get about 22,408 persons as the net 
gain through nugratmu. Hie total increase in tbo census is 03,734. This leaves 
7l,dlfl out of the total intnftiae as repreacutiog the excess of births over deaths 
rhiuj by nat^ul mcrease, the population should have amonnttnl In t03l to 
3,104,1 U. n he rate of natural increase is therefore 3 *5 per cent. If we iumsiiic thur 
tJie nonna] rate of natimil increase wliich is 9 -11 per cent, per decaile was hlinwed 
^ to operation then the extweteii population in 193! 

should have been 2,2l7,98(i by nat.nrai increase 
alone. But the i led need population by natural 
increase ia actually found to be 3,104,114. The 
deficit of 113,872 representa the extent to which 
disturbing factors like plague, iiifiuenisa, etc., have 
interfereil with the moveiueiit of population. 
It is significant that the deficit calcukteil in this 
way is a little les.s than that found from the natural pnpidutlou 
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sp. Accuracy of Vital Stall it ics tested ; Subsidiary Table V 

From the calculations in the above paragraph, the deiluccd popuhition by natural 
increase amounte bo 2,104,114. But from the Subsidiary Table V, we’find the 
total numWr of births registered during the decmle woe 580.390 or 28 d percent 
of the popuiatitm. The regi.stered deatfiB uumberatl 012,055, leaving a defieienev 
of 31 ,U05. Thus, if vitel Ktutistica were alittolutely accurate, the population should 
liave dwindled bo 2,001,133 through natural causes, and the lialance, 103 981 
should have then to be credited to the exce.ss of imuugranlis over euuerants ' fSnt 
this balance is as we have found far too liigh to be true. We shall liave to esti¬ 
mate therefore how far the birth and death retmuB have fallen short of the brut])' 
There ia little to add to the account gi’^en in the Census Report of 101 ] of the 
machinen- and procedure of registration.^ Tfie procedure is much the same 
now, with tins difference that in addition to the mspei;tion authorities named 
in para. S4 of the 1911 report, the Sanitary Commissioner, the tajvivhrst (drcle 
mspectors) and Samtory Inspectore are also required to inspect and teat the rogis- 


*Vide pare. 43. In the calculation of the voluine of niigretion in this dt 3 ('a 4 Jc* the rao. nf 
lanirtidity h« te«a a^amed to he W per reille i«f annam. in view of the greater prevalenre 
wf epideiuicfl dunug tbi* petiud than at other times. ^ ^ wpaLH 

t Tide paras. 83—S(i of the State Census ]tei>ort of 1911. 
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lens whi 0 on toiij. Fiirthermore, like Baroda City all othuT toTiTis with Muixi- 
{about 42 m niuji}.er) have now lieen brought, under tlie operation 

Ant. Apart from tins, prosecutions 
imder the Act were for the brat time instituted, but appai^ntlv the local manis- 

fr/T ''’^pressed ivith the enormity of these offenc^, and tliey lusiial- 

Jy let off Uie culpnte with only uoiumal fines of four to eight annas. At nnv rate 
t t no doiibtij h(iw«^vi?r, tliat tbe registrotlon o£ vital tKXiiirreuces k fiir mor^ 
accumte now than hcrekifore. To take the ease of births, which is far leas itccui- 
tttel> registered than deaths, the average of the last decade (lGOl-11) was 'JO '7 
per mille. In the present decade (JiUr-Jl ), the registereii birth rate is 28*tt wliich 
Mireiv points to greater acennKy of work in this regard. The greatest ivuiiibor 
ot oiiuiwions happens in cases where infants die witliin two or three niouths rretn 
MiPir birth. Now it has l>een calculated that approximatelv (H) per cent, of deaths 
imdcr one year happen in the first quarter. If we assume that all these are 
unregistered, then the registered infant deatlis would Im only 40 per eent. of the 
truth. Ihe average amiual number of reghitored deaths of infants under 1 year 
has Tjeeii foimd to be 11,049 in the decade.* The true infant mortality would 
appear o «» therefore 27,022 per year. Again the usuat Indiau experience has 
been that 3ii per cent, of births result in deaths within the first year. If wc take 
nil wc ought to have an annual average of births to tlie extent, of 

0-,fli3, instead of the registered uverage of 58,03b. Calculating on an actuarial 
basis, we find from Mr. Ackhmd’s Life Table for Bomlmy males and females that 
te keep alive a population of 2.2fin.375 pemorui I(Ki,U0() annual births are necessarv* 
!*• rtvetage mpulation <if the decade, an annual average 

of 01,640 births will W requirwL Another methoii is to assume that the population 
found at a^nsus living under one year beats a constant relation to the births in 
that year. TI^ constant relation is the resultant of the ileereasiug ratios of *' risk '* 
te which the infant is subjected mouth after mouth before ho attains his first year. 
By this constant relation and the assumptiion that Infant mortality proceeds more 
or less on the basis of a law, it is ftnmd that 100.000 births occurring between 
March, 1020 and the Census day in 1021 would retuni 78.7J7 infante luidor the 
age of one year ai the latter dato.'l' Our next step is to fuid out the corrected 
mean population^ of infante during the decade. This appears to be 69.258. 
Caimihiting on the above iiroport,ion, we get 87,972 a.s tlm average number of 
births per year. 1’hus whatever method we apply, we get to approximately the 
same %ure». Taking the mean of the last two estimates, the total numlier of 
births in the det-Biie comes to 898,06(1. Of the above estimates, the most scicn- 
tific and therefore accurate is tlie aotuurial. The almost identical estimates by 
this iiicthod and the first proves the correctness of the conclu.sion that the regfs, 
tration of infant deaths is out by more than a half of the truth ; they prove also 
that the registered birllis fall short of the reality by about 32,000 or over 56 per 
cent, per annum. ^ 


The proportion of oinissioas in deatli regi.'iitration is happily less, If the 
births are estimated to have been 898,(160, then according to our calculation of the 
natural increase, the totjJ deaths should have figured at 826,744 instead of 612 Ofl.'. 
There k thus an excess of 214,089 or 35 1 jier t^ent. due to defective remstration 
The above estimate of deaths is also arriveii at l>v other means. The population 
of 1921 aged 10 ami over may be taken (allowing for migration) to be the 
mirvivoiB from the population of lUl 1. If tliis figure k subtracted from the popu¬ 
lation of mil w'c got the deaths amongst - ---- — 

the 1911 population. Wo have to add the rspuUtiai oi nui.. ' 

deatlis amongst the birtlis in the ilecade to i 

^Ct to trCftiU Dl lit tJlC iluCflllCk is tiJ ittil uvf.T\ L53S,^| 

The miii-gin works out the oak'uhiti«m.s, mnfi’iTalnlirJoiLar “ " 

from ivhich it will he seen that allow.mcH it^suriPnputiiiitmof iteiiindorin'jT*^. 
has been made for migration in tii>th sets 

t U ^ t tx 1 J 1 iasolitf MrlJui tn df-cidirt 32J0.7S7 

of kemg rtliomlM ihor^ Totnl deiitliH in }^M *4 

aged 10 and over and 1,40S to those l>ciow —---- ■ 


* Vidr ^ubsidian^ Tuble IX, Chapter V, Parti. 

t Fiffp Appendix It where the calciiJjitiDiis are worked imX In defiiiL 

t Com<"t^ aecotdin^ to cotnbituitiDa ofOraphie ttiitt Columnar Methodi B:cp!amed m 
Chapter V. Piirt Jl. 
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*hut itgu. The fleatlifi can flJjso lie nppri>x]imtely cstimatetl i rule-pen tie utly by 
TCConhHj to 8ir I lam Jy's method florieribiKl hi [larits, J 5-1 IS ol hi.i Aj^e lb-port 

for ilKH, It toiwists in. siniiily deducting the population of lil3l ugtHl lU and over 
from the total population of lull and aaaninbig that the ilitleronoe represeidii Ihu 
dcatlu^ in the {locmmiuni at tin tmmfjc aye ef 5 yeafs aitd oeer. This aasumptiun 
although involving an untler-estiiuate of ohiid-niortulity lielow the age of 5 aeckfi 
to ueutridiflc tlds cinniinstonet! by the fact tliivt the ncf^tercd deatlei of 5 yeaui an:l 
over arc doubly overstated ” Qistly as being more completely registered and 
fwioondly jis imduding certain ileatlis of persDiw at younger ages.*" This diiiercnce is 
then coinpaml to the registered deaths at ages 5 and over mtd the iloathe at all iiges 
arc estimated from registered deatlis at all ages on this proportion. Thus: — 

Deatlis in 10 years at 5 years of age and over . . 41)0,1157 

Registered deatlis in decade at 5 yciiiB and over ,, 3H0,455 

Registered deaths at all ages in deciiile .. , , 012.056 

Kstimatetl deaths at alL ages in decade .. . .012, 055, X 400, U57 

3SO,j;56 

700,477 deat hs. 

liy this estimate we get rather a less numlMir of deaths than the kttal arrived 
at by the other. But as point^fl out by j\lr. Acklaiid, the factor of undcr-catiinatLon 
of i hild-niortality may not have l>een compleficly ncntralised by this process, ff 
however we take the last of the above estimates of births and i fed net the natural 
increase we get a total of (879,720- 71,310) or 808,4(14 deaths, wliich figure 
correspontls much more closely to the estimate of deaths by llartly’s nicthoth 


6 o. Variation in Relation to Density— HaAHugstudk-d the constituent 
dements in the movement of population, it will be intoresthig t.o compare how far 
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dot give m much idea of the moA^einent of pt»pnhition as the increase as 
nieosured by the addition of pemutis bo the aqnuru mile would do. For iusbanee 
from the consideration of the fact that the Northeni Division has increased 
by only U pec cent, sinco 1S72 and tlmt Kathiawnd'a mereaso on the other hand 
^ouiita to 12, one would isondudc that the latter division hud exercised the greater 
inllaenca of the two in the total movement of population. But this is nut ii fact. 
With only half the percentage of iueruiiae, North Gujarat has luldod ] 7 to the 
square mile, ivhilc Kiithiawad has addctl only 13. in the last forty-nine years. Tliis 


•Mi. Ackloada Actuuriul Repcirt, p. 171, India CenBus Kepart of lUH. 
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. Variation in Areality and Proximity- —'OtiG wav of stuclyiug the 
varjtttiotis in populationa is, as above, by proportioning them to tlio sqiiiinf mile, 
inenj lij another way wJiicli ctiabk^ one to gauge tho prei^Jiire of population on 
land OA to L-uloulate tJie aiva ooitniianded by eaob pemon from CJenBiia to (.^nsus; this 
IS knoTiiri as Areality ; ajifl proxiinitj'' is the distance lieliweeix each individual, on 
the assiijnptton of tHjtiul dlHtribution, which can Imj calculated on the forimila: 

(where fl is the distance beHeen any tinit-persou, house, to^vu, village 

«>r whatever clae —, and it Ls the number 
of such units In 1(K) square miJcs.|) The 
arealitv of persons per tUvisions and 
the proximity of persons in the State 
are worked <iut in tlie margm. Tlie 
areality is by acres ; and the proxi¬ 
mity is by yards. Since 1901, when 
pr»>xiiiiity of iudlvidual jwraon was 
I'22 yards, the proximity has 
bc(;oiue closer by 5 yards in twenty 
years. 
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62. Variation in ajfe-corstitutlon : Probable Trend of Death- 
rate in the nenr Future— The not result of the movement iluring the deeado 
may be now studied in reference to the age-constitution of the population. It ban 
been found by actuarial mctJiods that the Baroda death-rate for the nge-period 
0-(i is 141 -2 per iiiille per annum * The eornespouding death-rates for the age- 
pethxls ,'}-d0 and liO and over are 24’"h and JOS'4 per tnille per annum respeidively. 
Tims any large change in the age-constitution eiinnot but have a pr»jfomid effect 
on tlic mean death-rate. In para. 4-4, the effect of the famine in thinning away 
the extreme ends of the age-eoHfttituti<ui was shown. In 1001. the people aged 
S-Ol) constituteil no less t hati Sli ~ per cent, of the population. The result should 
have Wen a lowering of the death-rate and an increase in births. It is usually 
thought that a severe fjimine like that of IlMKf results in the decade following in 
what is descrilied in general temes as an outiiursb of fertility, That the increase 
in JUn was not la^e but only 41 is because the period, I'ftOMl, wua not very 
favourable. But the statement that famines usually result in large lucreases 
in population can only be true to a limited extent. In a settled ctimmuiuty like 
Gujarat, where the econottiie sense is w'ell dcvclopeil, a famine may be expeetefi 
to have tlu' result of iiihibidiig repreKluction amtjngBt large do-sses of people. It 
is only in s|>ar«*ly populstol and backwarrl tracts that the law above stated can 
itpetivte to any extent, brom that point, of view, the large increase.s that happened 
in ll»ll ill Trans Sahurinati area and A\'e8t Kadi (partumlarly in Uari] Taluka), 
in the forest areas of S^outh Gujarat and Katluawod, and in the CJiorashi talukas 
of t'entml Gujarat can bo explained. On the other hand wherever the inliabitante 
belonged to a more intelligent cbis.^. decin^ases occurred. In the decode of ISHI- 
21 tJie aiytalled outburst of fertility may lie said to have spent itself. The age- 
constitution at the IfU 1 Census, besides, was more or loss a return to the nonuol. 
Thus the population at the beginning of the decade w*as exposed to a heavier rate 
of mortality; and the birtli 
rate was normalised. The 
maigiiuil table will enable the 
reader to compare the age 
con.stitution of the total po¬ 
pulation of IU21 W'itli that 
of the natural {Kipiiltitlon 
(born and enumerated in the 
State) of the same year. This 
comparison will enable liini 
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CHAPTER I. movement OP POPITLATION. 1872 — 1921 


to Me that, the increase in the ruidrtlo age-period was due doubtless to fihe influx 
fsf Jixii in tliis decade there was aimther temlenev at work wbicli 

tluniied away the middle-age jETOup. liifiuensai and tiie plague put aJl their weight 
on the middle ages, sparing the young and the feel>le. But we see also that the 
diild-population has deercjiscd by 12 T» per cent, and now foniis only 13*9 T>er 
cent. “I l^ho total, iln account of the ^eater deficiency in children tliereforo, 
the nuildle age-group now forma 83 per cent, of the total population. The posi¬ 
tion thfreiore seems to be that in the coming decade, a slight ilecrease in the death- 
rate may W expected. 
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63. The Probable Trend of Birth-rate in the Near Future— As 
to lurtK a different eftoice of age-periods and a reference to the civil condition 

KguriiS will lie reqiiiml. The inarginal table gives 
two sets of proportionate figures for the iige-periodM 
0-15, I 5 - 0 O, and 50 and over for three Censuses, This 
tftlilo shows the fuU effect of the epidemics on the 
healthy age-groups. Fmm Subsidiary Table V of 
(.hupt'^r \ wo 'lifio loBHi tlio proportion, of irtfir- 
riod females jiged 15-40 t.o tfHi tif tlieir sex has de- 

^ ITiis circumstance togetlier 

wit^ the »ge-constitution of 1921 indicates a probable shrinkage in births at least 

n w!vl!™a flecade: but ns the girls agetl 5-15 advance 

Irttf, 'vill swell the percentage and iu the tmd repair the deficiency of 

births Ihe nnirgimd table shows, that children aged 0-15 arc now 4 per i-ent 

inore thim m inn proportionatelv to the total population. The female chihlrcn 

rt " 'm w of the population, while in l9Jl,f.liev were oiiiy 9 

i^^ree! Id r"' decmle VilJ fare billly 

m ix-giird fco birtfia than the pnevioim one. ^ 

64 . Houses and Families— The general fcatures of the movement of 
population have ^ carrying the mvAyah further into 

the different districts of the btate, it ’ivill be useful to turn for a niumeut from the 
peisons enumerated U) the houses which they inlmbit. As houses fonn the unit 

on which the subsequent cminieration h basctl, the pnirit has to he decided aiute 
eurlv m the couree of cen^nie 1 ,. ...i.,,.. j.. ^ .1 , , .. 


uie r.ensus w loil. tarcimistanccs vary largely in diJietent parts of Intlia. hut 
thcM are two mom deluiitions of “ house’'which have prevailed—the structural 
Olid the social. The social definition lias been adopted here slnco 1911 us iiy. 
plumed m para S3. The stnictural criterion <m the other liaud lays down that 
a lanise should be the dwelling piacc <if one or more families, having a seiiarate 
enteam^e, wj^^ether that entrance Iw from a public roiul, compouiul, corridor, bidconv 
f othenvjsc. In the latter defiiiition, which wits adopted in the f onfinsca 

t It # years, the unity of the tenement wiw omphasiaed irrespective 

of tlll^ rt'SHiiJiot In t.lui fnnnAr 



* -eiiujiieniT.ion or with thiK iMiu- 

tion gives a due to the mmiher mid sikc of families in the Steto. The other eroiifc 
advantage of the aoi-iai definition is that it is rcwlily understood by eiiunierater 
and people, and tinit therefore the record is fairly accurate. The old fear that thp 
house-list IS the prelude tei some new Muuicipal invpositkm revived in Ze tl!!i 
but m the Censuses in urban areas were conducted entireIv under tlie directfim r.r 

removttU dfcasionnlly us with the Tenement Census in the City, people looked 
upon the inquest ^th some suspicion as if some new fangled attack were contem¬ 
plated upon thetr hbertie.s. On the other liarul. some people tried to take advim- 
tage of the tenement census to put in claims for ownecBliip of houses tfi inti ns Hint 
registrarlott m a Census record ivmihl have pndiative value. The chanEe m the 
definition made m 19J J prtKiludeil any accurate romparison with previous 
but on tlie vvhole. as Rao Bafmdur fiovdridbhai points out, " except, in the cam of 
the eoniparativeiy well-to-do, the differences arising from the change do not Hcem m 
any nnirUi afl«* „„ h,,a« n«n,ln,rins" IV<lilI«m»n»Ka™Z no? 
tonlmefi to the well-^Hla. An increase in LirljiinlsatU^K certainlv'hfift the 
effect of congregating families in large buildings. 'I'lie 'JVnemeiit Census tnkeii 
lu BartKla Cit}' ivould illustrate this point in the next chapter. 1 am inclmed 
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to tluuk tliat ill the fiiture, with thp growth of iticliiatrial townSf it will he necesBary 
to adopt the t.wo definitions sininltaneoualy at least in urban umaa, us w'as done 
m regard to the City of Baroda in the present Cjensus. The presetit definition 
does not also serve us a guulc to overcrowding; unti all etiquiri^ regarding tiie 
Kind of structure, the amount of Iiouse-room, tile standard of comfort, etc., have 
to labour under a disadvantage in consequence. The question of comfort in hoiise- 
rouin has been already iliscussed and therein the available room space per indi¬ 
vidual adult as well as person of any age has lieen also estimated. Here we shall 
consider the variations in the nnmher <if occupied houses, the densitv ’’ of houses, 
and the numlier of persons per house, 'riic question of the sisie of families will 
have to l>e ileferred to a later chapter. Subsidiaiy’Table VTl gives the main sta¬ 
tistical fiatii. 

65 . Variation in Occupied Mouses— The mimber of inhabited houses 
has inc^aacd from 50C,l2h7 to 512,845 or by l*y jier cent. The rate of increase of 
population has been, as we have seen, much larger. A comparative tabie is given 
on the margin wliich will show the rate 
if variation per division, Kvery- 
iivhere ‘except in f^uth tlujarat the 
houses hai’e increased at a lesser rate 
than the population. Per imps tJte 
numlair of houses in lUll was influted 
by the inclusion of numoroiis jilague 
stnirtiires to which people had wnt 
their families on account of the 

epidemic which was raging in that year 
about the time of the fens us. All over 
the Central and Mortherti Divisions, 
this apjjeared to be the case. In 

Central Gujarat, the ini’rease of I per 
ccn< . in houses in 1921 is nuide ujf of an increase of 2'4 per cent, in the distru-t area, 
and a decrease of li'l per cent, within the limits of the City of Barodn, The decreaae 
in houses and population in the {.^ity will be discussed in the next chapter. 

66. Variation in Density of Houses ; Number of Persona per 
H ouse- density of houses per square mile is another iiulicatiori of the grown h 
of population. Since 1911 (as will appear from the Subsidiaty Table VM) the 
groivth of populatirm has led to the adding of exactly two mora houses to the square 
mile, as against an increase of 12 persons to the square mile during the same period. 

If the si^e of family remained the same, there should have Wti an increase of about 
tlu^e houses insteml of two. Asa. result, the number of persons per itduibited lioaso 
Iiiw incretused by IS per 100 houses in tho State. Thi.<« ** overerowiling ” per hoiiRO 
is a feature of this Cetiaiis in all parts of the State, o.xccpt in Kathiawad where the 
population is statiomiri'. The muk! of family cannot lie said to l» exactly identical 
with the number of pensons per house. 'I’lic anomaly cf plaguc-hut and town- 
hotise living separately uumliereii although lielonging to the same family has |>eo!i 
already mentrioned. On the other fimul fear or suspicion of the Uovernnient’s in¬ 
tention may have led a few others to conceal sepamte vhulahs to escape the cvea of 
the tax gatherer. Again, a number of shojis and other non-tesidential houses mu.st 
have been reganled ns iiihabitcfl houses because a care-taker occupies tlieni in tlie 
night. For those reasons it is not possible to infer from tho increase in tlie number 
of persons per house that the siise of family has increoHcd. The size of family will 
be separatel)' studied in coniUH tiou with sex and fertility, but in tho meantfme it 
may be generally observed that the feature remarked on in the la.Ht eensiuj report 
the size of family was generidly larger in iSouth Gujarat and Kathiawad con¬ 
tinues in thisClcnsus alsO'. to size of family generally all the social tendencies — 
such os are not readily amenable to atiitistiica] treatment — 'indicate that it is getting 
smaller and smaller with tlie advance in education and Rtaiidanls of life and the 
grow'iug stress in the economic environment. 
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67. Pre.sent-day Tendencies in the Break-up of Joint Families 
—Blit the numlmr and variation of houflcs do help in indicating, altltoiigh in a very 
rough w*ay the trend of the family sj'stcni in tho sen.'ie that they show the extent tn 
which the joint family of tlic old-world India is disintegrating and giving ptare to 
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CHArrER L—MOVEMENT OP TOPULjVTION, i 873—1921 


thft of thi? ramlern typ^^* The funiiiy of tho niodtjm tvpu would lURau u^uaUv 

that of the nuirrietl Jiouiie-holder witli \u^ gnu^ 7 i-up wife (assmuetl iii Iiuliu to be of 
Wie age of 15 and upwards) and his young, urirmirrieiJi children and dependent. 
There are^also the adult-widower and the iidult bachelor presumably independent 
eamejra^ with ^separate establialiinents^ The wkiow in India is usuiUly a dependent; 
und the probJem of the Independent bac;helorgir] not yet seriously encountered 
wilm m liidiii may be iginired. Thus if the number of lioiisea ia founrl to corresi- 
pond closely with the total \>f married fcmules aged 15 and over, as well as ol 
bachelors and vvidoivera (both my of 35 )'eaTS and up war;Is), one w^ould imagine that 
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the joint family system has Hiiccuiiibed 
senously to dismpbive inffuences. 
Tho marginal table gives the eom- 
parative figures since 1*)01, The 
married female aged 15 ami over hau 
been tiihen, 1>ceause it is when she 
has attained tliat age that the 
young wife hi^gins to stram at the 
control of her mother-in-law and the 
1 ^ It ^1 ■ , djRniptive tendencies ensue with 

Mk Thp'Tr 1 ? '"'■'T ''""6 i"“‘'y >" “ comineasal 

''^1" r' ^ ^ "v™ have been taken Leeauae 

nliei I! “ ?“ ■■TfPMi’ta of hi. civil condithm, be*ma to set 

In. bvelihwxL [ akii^ the divisions separately into aeeouiit the 

iiiarginal table gives the ne- 
qiiiml ratios. Owing to s^iccial 
conditions the City marks the 
highest water mark of these 
disruptive tendencies. The 
<^ther figures are also instruc¬ 
tive. Figures for South Gujarat 
and K a thiawwl show strikingly 
how the joint family is the 
le^t ilisturbed in those parts. 
With the exeeptifrti of tho City, 
tlie Northern Division showi' 
the greatest indication to ap¬ 
proach equality between the 
two sets of figures. 

vennX°X“"tan Iha/rntd®*"*; fi' 

land (IChatedan.) i,n:ta««d fTem ^ 

SiSarly"iii^S°frdm M ll' P" Kl>“t«lar) hta 

who beeatae a'liSatoduT ^InM Ll “'sc on a 

Tbotertile aT'""*™ 

(aa.it hta htao) with the limitai^lS™ itvrit ^hn,r1 "‘‘“•S' 
to infer from tho increase of the above pronortions t ^ SS n Possible 

evidence of tbo fact that the potacion Sf a^Tata ^ thTsta^of i «ZT""® 
pnetor is becommg an addithwial infltieniw te ti,.! n- i ** peasant pro- 

.uch local enquiriS as f haW “|,rto .t t-Ir "? 

I l^etetaJ eneh a?!- ta fl^iSita ?Ph.i«a. 

agricultural eorammiities. ngntuitural than m non- 

the general movement of population hfthc Stet~in"ite^^LqT^^ Slaving studied 

new brieay eac^ L5y.ia to t.jfjja.Svi-'SM t! 

te thb State, ibo nuS??o1 hoiiiVb''^n’']a^-^irew^^ 

Therefore uiamoge ulo„e foils oo a teat of rlian^thm of tie joilt 
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far the iiifluences have variet! in tJieb- operation in the difieieiit, Taking 

il!V Pfititt first wo see that tlm crude variation aiiice 1875 ifi—1’3. 

hiitnmating emora of record wo Jiave found {mde para. 4*2 above) the total 
decease to be 2*1 per cent, 
against a general increase of 
4 per cent, in the State. Tlie 
marginal table compares the 
variations since 18D1, with 
the variation since 1901. 

All parte of the divittion 
aulTered acutely from the 
famine of IROO. Tlie 
general decrease in i 90) was 
23 per cent. Since 1901, 
the 'pranl has made up 
its deficiency of }K)pi.ila- 
tiou by 13'4 per cent., but it Is still behind the 1891 figurcH by 12*5 per cent. Almost 
all the parte of the ‘pmnt repeat this story, vsith tlie exception of CJliarotar, wliicih 
shows progressive decline since 1891. It is a tract of in tensive cnltivation and 
of very* high densitj'. Already in 1891, Tetlail taluka liatl a tlwisity of 802 to the 
square mile. Charoter lin.s sufiftrcil from fanune and the continued senreity of 
recent years much more bitenfsely than other less adviinced parts of the State, (f the 
inmiediate efifect of the famine of 1900 here was not so disastrous as elsewhere, tt was 
because of the greater sta^dug power of the i>oople. Hut the continueil economic 
stress of successive lean years has accentuated the pressure of the population on the 
means of subsistence and led to the reaHi5ation of the fact that continued .‘lubaist- 
Mice on agriculture on its present scale of cost and prospective diminution 
in returns was becoming more and more prohiliitivc. A.s a result iiumbera of able- 
hixlied people have emigrated in search of livelihiKMl. On the otlier hand, tiie 
economically backwarrl arena although they sidfer most immedlately from famine 
conditions are alsso those whieli recu]>erate the most tjuickly after tiiese Iiavo aub^ 
aided. The inunediate rcsulte of the famine of llKMl wore far more serious in Choriishi 
tuLukiia than any w*here else in the prmif, TJie distress here was acute, and the mean 
decrease in population in IflOl amounted to 30, rising or even os high os 48 per cent, 
(in Tilakw*ada). liut the recovery in Choraslii was no lew rapid in 1921, when the 
leeway in jjopulation w*as almost made up, and the total increase since 1901 has been 
48 per cent. The 
release of large 
gross reserves in 
these Ohorashi te- 
lukas for pirTjjoses 
of cultivation led 
to an influx of 
settlers there. Cot¬ 
ton crop began to 
l)e extensively cul¬ 
tivated ; and tlie 
overflow population 
from congested 
Charotar found 
room in these 
places, liut Cho- 
i^hi not only 
received reenute 
from Petlad and 
Bhadron tahikas. 

There wtui a little 
movement also 
freim Vakai and 
from Kahn am. 

The increase in 

population in Chorashi since 1911 has resulteil in the addition of one village, 
and at least 8.3 new jjorns (hamlete). It drws not appear that Charotar 
could have received many immigrnntfi from the siirn>iindmg British and States 
territory. The Punch Mahals District shows an increase of Ilf per cent. Similarly 
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CUAPTKR I. — iEOVEMKKT OF WPlTLATlON. 1872 — 1921 


Kapadivanj anil Rrimd t^tiliikaa alsf» show i»cre»>';es. Nest to CliarotoT 
\akftl has recovereii the leaat from the fantiue of t9CtO, Both Baroda and PacJra 
Alahab sunered and Hince I DUl have only a<lvancod I>y about 8 ]>ei‘ irenfi. The moat 
progresftjve part of Kabnarn ia Dafihoi tnlukti, where Dablioi town Inui liecoiiio a 
biiay market amt a fiiiJway eetitre. The alignment of railwava from the first hit 
{Mriore ami Karjaii ta iikas vei^ hard. Almost the entire traffie on the Naramtia 
wa« mlvcrfieJy affeeted. As pointed out Lu the Census Report of 1891, “ these lines 
drew a consiilembJe portion of the traflie to themselves from the oripiid route by 
brmts, J ims the old eniployment of (uipit*il and labour and the oeciiTiatiotia of many 
other middlemen were diverted and tnmsferjed to the new ihannel liy railway.. 
the symptoms of deeay wore (jtiite visilde at the (Census of 1881." ‘ Besides, tlie 
Karjati talnka is ringed round by the prosperous cotton-crowing talukas of 
Broach, wliose gimiing factories have drawn away the kbonring population 
Ironi our I tate. As a cotton-grondng tract Kahiiam has Jiowever never favoured 

A Jiigh density. Only in Sinore talnka. ^vas a den.sity of a little over U(I0 ever 
Attained. 

Division hits on the whole increased more rapidiv siniie 1901 than the 
other diyiBions. Jhe net \'ariation since 1872 shown indeed a defitienn- )>tit 
as eplaniiKl liefow. that is due primiipally to the fact that in tiie fiist hall 
of the Census Era, the prtmt underwent (he privations of high morbilitv 
and famine more than the other pmjffAof the State except KathiawmL 8ini'e livj'l 
the MiriatiDn in nge-ywrhxis shows tlmt all ages imder 15 and partieulaTiy 10-15 
have large increases. Plie Idrth rate wiis therefore presumabiv Iiieher m tliis 
deeiule thim m the previous. The age-perir«l 15^0 suffered toss t<i the cxf*;nt 

of 9 per cent,; but tlu* higher age-periods sliow in¬ 
creases, The margin gives the comparative age- 
constitution of 1911 and 192( and ahmw the district 
in a somewhat more favourable position in reganl 
to liigh mortality at tlie end than at the commence- 
merit of the ilei^ade. The higher proportion of the 
niiildle age group 5-80, is due doubtless to the hirgu 
, . incrensc of .Tt> |>er cent, in the age-groiip 10-15 and also 

increase of 9 per wnt m a^-gmup 4(l-ri(l. 'I'he age-group J5-41) shows a decrease 
of H per indi€itt.ifig tihe nivrtges of influmm mid possibly sonio tliroiijjh 

migration* Exitrt Pinigraition jigiirua for tho itrmtf proper (exclmlltig the (^tv) am 
^ ^ inmiigrants to titc diviHJoti (cxeluding the City) Lave JioVever 
slightly increa^d from 73,794 in 1911 to 74,888 in 1921 ; at miy rnfco it will he safe 
to 8ny that niigrat.ion him not €ountt:^d tniicb aa a in the variatiDn in tliia 

pm/ti in this aecade. As to birthiii, it mufifc Im» fclnifc tlin deat h mte in tho 

(tecado has been imifunnty tmfavourabie U> fenialea, partiniiaTlv nf the ('Jiild-bear 
ji^ ages, to a greater extent tiian in the Stale gencraUy 'or in any other 
division. This ciTCumstancc may afferd the birth rate adveracly in the ensuing 
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69 . Kadi Piunt—Thi* hfetor)’of the Kadi Prunt especially during the last 
20 yours repeats the same story as Earoda. in 1901 the more fertile aiid pras- 

peroiis portions suffered 
compuratively less from the 
famine of lymt than the 
other purts, Itiit their sub¬ 
sequent progress in 11 ) 11 imd 
1921 W’as slower. The less 
favoured traeta—the Wcijt- 
ern dry belt and the Trans 
f^abiinnAii Area -were hit! 
very hard and lost over 30 
|ier cent, of their jieopte 

rebomid, m 1911 though not so satfefact-ory as in Choraslii aiiowcd a’fak'hicrei^w 
1 he rebound wiis retartletl no doubt by the heavy mortality „f the last tweXv 
jeura. ringne in the tirsfc and influenza and ptaguo combimal in the last half 
of tli« period, helped m tins retardation. The not result has |»en that the tote 

smeo 1891 i« 18. 1 he net vanat iou sim e 1901 ts the mean of differing ratios of in- 
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reiuso 


crcHfMf wliemin 

W'est Kadi lias the 
largest, shares 

namely 17*4 per 
cent. fuUoM'crl }jy 
Trans .Sabammti 
01'5) and E>ujt 
Kadi (2’fi). The 
inereiise sinee l!>U 
has boon g^aieriil 
in all parts exrejit 
ill iJeligani anrl 
Atamuinba ta- 
lukas wkich are 
practJcaily atatioJi- 
ary. As alicwn in 
the section on 
public health. 

Kadi Prmit suffer¬ 
ed equally with 
the otlmr parte 
from the opiiJcmic 
visitations of the 
last decade. The 
margin shows 

the^ comparative age-constitution of tlie pmuL The 
imrjation in age-penixla Mince HH1 (Subsldian* Talde 
* 1. of Chapter V) reflect gcuenilly the same features 
aa III BariKia/*nfwg; the young under 15 yeara. aiiri the 
old aged IH) ami upwards have mereasetf largely since 
ipil. The increase in the ^e-periml O-JO pomts to a 
higher birth rate in the decade. 

The decrease in the middle age- 
period 16-60 is also apparent in this 
division as in the IhuYxhi Pmut', but 
the depletion w'ronght by iulUum^ 
wjw not 80 large as in that Prant, 
being ill part made up by the influx 
of immigrante. The niignition figures 
show imniigraiitH increasing by 
U,4o5 ; and uiiiigrants have decroimcd by 5,55.1. The cujigratioii figures for JfJ:>I 
can ouiy he relied on, for tJaise of lllll are only estimated pro raUi, Applying 
the Longatafl niethiHC there wouhl lje roughly 35.4OU immigrants and 27 , 301 ) 
emigranta—thj net guiii fmm tills calculation being 8. tOO or 12 percent, of the tiital 
in the division, liut jierhaps the true gain from migration is larger, 
urvase in the number of immigrants is shown in the establishment of five new 
Villages and 41 new hamlute in tlie pront. 

These are distributed in the margin. Tlie 
largest number la a.s may lie expected inWe^st 
Kadi bordering on Jhalawrati, one of the 
Kathiiiwad prnnfn, from which largo Imtehoa 
of Jhahiw'ad Kanin ciiltivators have come 
Mild settled in ('hamismn and Kadi taliikaM, 
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70. Navsari Pr<i)it — This pNutf is the most fortunately circumstanced 
in regard to the regularity of it.s seasoas and the roluibility of it« niinfalL In the 
49 years of the Census era 
its record aa soon from the 
(.*I)urt is the mast satisfac¬ 
tory ill the State. Since 
1872, the crude Census in¬ 
crease has been 41 per cent, 
in 49 years: the corrected 
rate i.i however estimaterl to 
l>e *27 *8 per cent. Since 1891, 
tlie increase Inis liecomealoiv- 
er, being only 7 per cent. The faiiiiue of 19{Ki hurt it the least of all the ilivisions and 
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its operation was liniited only to the mom backward areas. In Rani Mahals, 
the 1 tKH figures showed n dccn?aae of 14 per <«nt, on 1801, the next decade showing 
however a rebound of+31 per cent.; in the last ten yearn this rate of increase ceased 
to function, and the figures show a dightdeereuae in 1021, Serai Rasti repeats the 
same tale. In the lisuJti Mahals the Navaari talukii alone show's the most pro¬ 
gressive charactcf. Except in 1001-11 when it W'tis Ijoilly hit by the plague, all 
the decades show increase aiiicc 1801, It is significant however <w we ahall see 
in the next ebapter, the greater part of the increase in llasti tidiikiis since 1011 
has been in the iwban areas. Practically all the available land has been taken 
up in Navaari and Gaudevi taUikas; the density uit cultivable area is as high os 
888 in Qandevi and 032 in Navaari; and it may be said that in regard to agricul¬ 
ture, a critical point 
has been reached 
for the population of 
these areas. Large 
niimliers emigrate 
mostly to Bombay 
and Surat and eyen 
abroa^l to places In 
fikmth and East 
Africa. From the 
variation of the 
populiition At cer- 
t^dn age-pericHls we 
learn that 0-10 has 
rcmaineil almost 
stationary, 10-15 
has increased Init 
not so Uirgicly a.s in 
other divisions. 'I’ho 
decrease in age- 
jieriod 15-40 is also 
nut largo. In fact 
there seems to lie 
a tnum unifonn age- 

distributioii in this pntnf than in other prtints of the State. TIic age coustitutio'n is 

given in the margin and shows a position similar to the 
other districta that w'e have so far examined. The piiblio 
health conditions in the decatle wem as w'e have seen 
distiuclly unlavoiirable to this division. In lOlK the 
recorded death rate was higher than in BarcKlu aud 
Kadi. Iinmigranta have decreased by about 2,000, and 
emigrants have incrcaaed by about u thousand. The 
ludunce was therefore slightly against this division, 

71 . Amreli and Okhamandal Pran/s—Tliesctwo pmuta may be considered 
together lor convenicuce. The case of Okhamaniilal may be briefly discussed. From 
Iftfll to 1001, the population of this area increased by or i’5 per cent. But 
this was due entirely to the fact that Divarka town increaseil in that decade by 
over 1,400. The next deciule u'as still more unfavourable, the adverse balance being 
1900, or I per cent. In the decade 1011-1931 the population was almost stationary; 
the slight increase of 77 bebg represented by an increase of 310 in 
Beyt trad a large increase of 1,420 in Dw'arka town. As a result, the 
comitiy' side is being impoverished to swell the population in these 
urban areas. The history of this little division for the last 20 years is part 
of tiie black record of the Kathiawarl Natural Hi vision to which it bclougA ; its own 

coutribution ha.s Iwsen the 
blackest portion of that 
record. The margiit gives 
the comparative figures for 
the two prants combined, 
ft has l>een already pointed 
out (para. 42) tWt the crude 
variation since 1872 in these 
two pratiis (combined) 
should lie reduced to 2’0 
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ppr (;ent. on ucromit of imdcr-cnimn5rjition in thftf, date. Taking the figurw of 
!8JH, however, aa Ijetng accurate, tlic two pmuiJt have cleeJined by about ] pec ecnt. 
m tUe last JW) years. The decK-aHc on account of the famine of l!HX» was only 4 per 
cent, due to the influx of temporary immfgrante in Anireli and Damnagar Alahak 
and Okliiuuimdal, The Middle Block which coutains Auircli taluka showed there* 
fore a decrease of O'] j)et cent. But in the forestcil portions of tliis area DhiiK anrl 
Khambha showed decTcases of Ij and ‘21 percent, respectively. Kcslinar also showial 
A large decrease of Id ])er cent, in that OensiiB. In the iiext'dccatlc this tainka w<rs 
ravage<i by the plag^ie and increased by only 3 per cent, in 191 1 , but the two othei 
tainkas showed a large increase in Uiat Census. Similarly llafcanpur ami BLimkatta, 
which were liard hit hy the famine and hjst heavily in 1901, increasetl lureelv in 
1911, 



The general position as disclosrxl in ]il2l is that the pojnilatioii is idmoat 
stationary in the two pranis. In the Middle Area a mean decrease of 2 |>er cent, is 
made un of decrease.^ in .\inreli and Ithari tainkas and an increase of 4 per cent, in 
Khambha. In the Scattered Are^ia where there is a general decrease of |>er cent, 

. , . c. — .. have de- 

iind 4 }ier cent, respectively. Subsidiary Table IV ahowa that 


ivnamona. in rue ocawerea Are^ia wviere tiiere is a general ilecrcase of r 
Katanpnr has decreased by 11 pr cent., Damnagar and Bhhnkatta 1 
creased, by 5 a 
although the num¬ 
ber of immigrants 
has remaiiietl the 
same the number 
of emigranta has 
decreosiid consider¬ 
ably. Colculating 
by the Loiigstaff 
methtxi, there is a 
net balance of 
8,200 in favour of 
these two pnttUs, 

The census varia¬ 
tion in 19*21 is a 
decrease of 109 
persons. A natural 
decrease of 8,300* 
prsous is therefore 
the result of the 
decade's high mor* 
tiUity. The general 
^leatli rate in these 
jtratUs was higher 


than in the other 

divisions. In 1918, ' k j " qyiLlftlBfVC. _j 

the recordetl death- I — f —:- ' 

rate went up to 

77 per millo for males and 85 per millc for females. As a consequence of this 
high mortality amongst xvomen, the proportion of married women ageil 15*40 to 

the total female population has decreased from 37 to 32 __ 

per cent. The variation by age-perJoda also shows a AgBp^noii] idii lai* 
decrease of 14 per cent, (the largest in the Btato) amongst _ 
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73. General Conclusions —The discussion on the nuivetticnt of population 
may now be flunmiarisod. The set back in lOijo, which was in evidence in all parte 


*lt is ctirieus to note that the ivgistvml figures show a surplus of births over deaths" 
in this ObTsion-^sthi Subskllaiy Table V. . 4 c<x>Tdiug to the method explained ja the A|q»eadiA 
I[, the total births in the decoda in this division may be estimated at 77 , 252 . The total 
deaths sliuuhl theiefbiv bo acconliag to the above cnlcuiatioD 85 , 551 , ot nearly &0 per cent, of 
the popuJatioD. 
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CIUlTKT: 1,— MoVEMrCNT iiK 1872- nJ2! 


(jf His tlinlwiess’3 (.loiiilniujiif. Ls now Ijolufi; gi>«.iua]ly retrieved- In faet tlic iioniml 
rate of mcrunse for the State would have luul elTcut in eat li ol the two t’ciisiiiics 
sini'e 1001, iiiul It not lieeri retartled by ]>lagiie in one defode, and plngne and in- 
fluvny^ coinhineii in (Jjo next. The mte of eonuna varintittn bus increased Irom 4*1 
to 4'd jjer cent. Hut tliia increased rate is not through iiaturid causes, uaiuely the 
increasing excesH of lurths over ikatliri. The biihiuce i.d tnigration has risen in 
favour of the .State from C>*4 jier cent, in the liriit half to 1 *2 in t.Jie laat half of the 
years. The Jiutural rate of increase haa therefore diminished from 3*7 to about 3‘4, 
Migration has operated mostly in North Gujarat where it eontribiite^l at least 12 
per cent, towards the tcdal increase, and in Kathiawacl, wJiere it nearly wiped off 
a decrcrtsc of over 8.000 throiigii natural cau8C«. Tlic i.lccaJc. 1011-1921. was 
marked by a very' high rate of mortality, but unlike the lundiscd epidemics of uther 
years, this State was viBite(i in common with the rest of ImHa. by a pandemic which 
left no place for people to osenpe to. liey'otul indicting heavy loss of life, t he influcntia 
epirlejnic resulte^l thcrfd.irc in no moveiucrit of population. Tho generid effecit of 
the llUHl famine seems to liavc l>een tihut the most imtnediate snffertTS were the 
backward arejis. in iOOJ, they shovvod the most marked decreases in [lopulation 
thnaigli the famine, but in 19M. it is they that recnperateil the moat f|iiiekly. 
In 1921, those Ijuckwanl areas Again shoa’ fairly liirgc iiu;rofi,scs, with tlie exception 
of the nnliealthy forcstcil rcgioiLs in South and North Gujatal. ani.[ in Katluawad 
generally. 'J’hc rates of Increase in 1921 are lower in tlm settled and fertile por¬ 
tions, where the ratio of oiiltivok’d laud is high, tljan in tJie drier belt.'i and more 
infertile regions whore there is tn(}re 8i'i>pe for expansion. ^'Iu^ age constitution 
in 1921 shu'rs that tlie St.fite* is u little more lavoundilj' sit.uated in regard t{f nmrtni- 
ity in that t.he proportiori of the more exposed periods of life to the total popula¬ 
tion k less than in 1911, Every where, the age-pfjriod (1—10 shows increase, from lo 

{ ler cent, in North Gujarat to '1 per cent, in Woutli Gujarati, indicating a higher 
lirth rate in the dccmle. The age period 15-40 everywhere shows decrease ; and it 
is alait significant that everywhere in tl^e Stete the pcopurtiuTL of nmrricd females 
ageiJ 15-40 per tOO of their sox has decreased since 1011, Births will therefoio rule 
low at least in the first few years. 


73. Variation by talukas classified according to density — 

Gtjfierally statemctit that the areas of high density have shewTi a tendency to 
remain mor« or less stationaiy or at any riite to Jncrcasi? at a ^.liuLinii.]iciI rate is buniu 
oat by Snbsitliary Table VI, wliere uluki^s are clasaeil acconling to density from 
Census to Censim, and the varmtiun in each class is then found out in uljijoliite 
tigiicGs and in proiKjrtions. It must lie remembered however that the is-sne is 
somewhat obiscurctl by the Jigun>.s of South Gujarat in rcganl to tJie density class¬ 
es 450-UOO and WKI to 75l>. The population of Gandevi aiul Nuvsari tnlukaa 
{which now Is;long tti these classes) has ilK■^J^^^ied in this docado fur reasons which 
are not connected with the pressure of pojmhitioii on agricultural biinl. Tiie 
urban areas have coiitrjbuteil largely to the incrciisc in these talukas ; apart From 
that, a Severe localised epidemic ol ]iiagtie in Navsari taluka led t<i a teiiiporary 
rlisporsal of population about the time of the Census in IP 1 1 wliii;li rather uiTerted 
ihu Hgiires of that date. Dmiltiag these two talukas, wo see that the areas of higli 
density {430 and upwanis) have unilomdy sliuivn decreases. In 1’eid.ral (hijaritt 
they have atuounterl to 5 and 2 ]H-'rcciit. in the two decmlos since IPul ; aiul in t,ln* 
next class 45b-lKKJ the variation is very slight imleuil. In Ntirtli Gujarat the wlmle 
class 450 atul above haa now been extingiikheil, I’'roni 1891 1,0 MKHJ, there wais 
almost a general t:omeolowii in clajis Ijy om? step in Mini. Since then i>tilv tliriie 
talukiiH — Baruda Mahal, WaghisUa ami IGiEntlii. Is^si'lcs the two tidukius of Navismi 
anil Gauflevi - have Unpr<Jvisl in dims of density in the eensuB of 1II2I. Baruda 
and tvhcraln have each eoiue into the clasa 3(HM5t> v we know the East Kadi ta- 
lukas (which belong to thi.s class) have all iiicweascd in this ilecatle. The ciasa 
300*159 flhows therefore an increase of 9 per cent, m the State and 2t\ jjcr i-i.nt. in 
rth Gujarat alone. Tlie weaker talvik^w with a density of ]59-3(Kl show a lureu 
increase {w'hcrever there lias been no change of cIuhb). * But the areiia with the 
lowest density have uniformly shewn decrease everywhere except llarij taluka. 


74. Possibilities of Expansion- The general conclusion seiiiiifl te lie 

that tlie scope of uxpanKloii lieM between a density of I.70 to 459, 

limit points to e.xcellcut reasons why tlie iiopiilation cannot advunto 


rns^stBn.rTtKf; of exi'AXsiox 


oO 


miif K: forests, uohfftithmeas 
of dimnte, barren soil inacoos- 
sibility. want of iiidiiBtrial possi- 
liilltioa aiiiunj; other reasons. 

Tlie margin shows the eontraat 
Iietween tlio crmie fie ns it}* on 
totol aroii and the densities on 
etiltivahle and cultivated arsia of 
some of these talnhas. Ifatanpur 
and Ithari do not show much 
flirterence indicating that the euiope there is little. lint perhaps extension of 
railways, and facilities for scieutifie agriculture niay improve niatbers. (Ikha- 
niandnl iimintains a Jiigli density per eaeli square mile tlmt It cidtivates ; lay that 
is doe tf> the iiiclnsiou of two towns, Hwarka and Heyt, in the calculation of rlen- 
sities. Taking only the rural popnlation, the density on eiiltivable and cultlvateil 
areas is reduced to 157 anil 2i)5, re.spectively, showing that the poiisihilities of lu 
ngriciilUirc jtre e-xhiinuted and that its fiitum Ixjlongs to industry or coumicree, 
Rongadh is condemned with its malaria whose ravages will idways keep down the 
population. Even now*, for its unhealthineaB, it maintains a vciy* high densitv 
on its cultivated area. Harij alone is progressive and one of the main reasons is 
that it IB at present the rail head of the North Kadi Kail way system. An extension 
further westward to Kadhaupur for example may have far rem^Liiig results on its 
population. The tottd area of these t-mets of low density is 1.345 square miles— 
al)ont the aiaj of the Kathiawiul natural divisioiiofthe Stuite, or Ifi'fi per cent, of 
the total urea. Here the possibilities of expansion are few. The limit of 4o0 
and alnu'e on ihe other hand marks the i ritiral point licyond which a ]iopulation 
mainly subsisting on ngriculture cannot advance at least in tliis State without 
a serious deterioration in its standards of life. Here also the scope for iaerease 
of population is not large. Bhailran and Petlad are as w'e have seen declining in 
population. Navsjiri anrl (hindevi have increased since 189! at a much lower 
rate thati Iwtwcon 1872 and 1801, 
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Now in regard to the areas with a density hebveen 150 and 450, tliere is in¬ 
deed room for expansion. To estimate how Lir thk is ptxssjbje, si rough test may 
he suggested. Wherever the diflerenee Iwtween density on cultivated anil on euf- 
tivable areas is about HMt or more per square mile, there it may he said with fair 
proluibility that population will expand normally. These "taluhxs are coUeet- 
ed ill the margin anil eompri.se 
an area of 2.394 square miles 
or 29*5 per cent, of the total 
area. The total area of talukas 
which have a density' between 
150 and 4.50 jier square mile 
is 5,833 square miles, so that 
even of these piwtions less than 
half or only 41 per cent, can lie 
said to be really capable of 
expansion. It will be seen from 
the margiu&l list that taluka.s 
from Kiihiiam, f'horashi, Ea.st 
Kmli, Easti, Semi-Ra-st.i anil 
Rani areas are represented within the limits where muler the teat appIJiHl above, 
some expansion in population may Jh? expected. It is significant that the whole 
of Kathiaw'iul Is aljaeut from thk list, and mdei’d fnim the present agricultural 
situation there and from the remote possibilities of irrigation, no different result 
can luf expected. An exception I'lm however la* made in favour of KoilSnar where 
with hotter eommuiiieationB and luckier years, an improveniont nmy lie expect¬ 
ed. The southern villages of .jVinrcli and the fertile strip round Dainnagar may 
show’ iiicreafif, but no large adx'iuice in the total population of these taluk'a.B need 
be normally experted in the immediate future. 
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75 * Is Population outpacing IVleftna of Subsistence ?-The ques¬ 
tion whether from the ]>oriit of view of e.x'pan.sion the future of Barotla iiopuhitiou 
belongs to agdeultuce cannot k* imswered in a statistical study like thk, Intt it may 
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CHAPTER I,—MOVEMENT OF POPULAUQJf, 1872—1921 


Ix! mtcrefiting to know whether ]Kipuliition is outpacing the means of aiiEisLsteiicc. 
The above piiragraph broadly lays down the liniit^ within which expansion is possible 
and piiintA to particidiir diixction where alone eiicli expansion is probi^blc. 
Stiven out of 11} st[n:ire inilcA of tJie f^tate area can have riioiii for ex]>aiiHioii; and 
out of these 7. only 3 can lie said to hold out any certain ho;)cs of improvement. 
The true increase since 1872 is only 3 per rent, and with each succeediug det^atle, 
the rate of natural increa.se tends to diniitiLsh. It is a floubt whether t.hc normal rate 
of natural inCieiLse will operate with equal force in the coming decades. l Eitherto 
the pressure on population has l)eeu relieved by the overflow from high-ciensity 
areas to areas v^ ith much land available for cultivation. In Appendi.x T, Prof. 
Vaidyanathan calculates from a study of the lust tw'o censmies. that the shifting of 
the centre of population in Barinla Division can only Ijc arcnimted for by an in¬ 
crease in fcho south-east or south, by a decrease in the north-w'est, or by idl the.'io 
causes co-e,vis ting, f^imilarly for Kiuli Division, he concludes that the ahiftiiig of 
the centre indicates either an appreciable inuroiise in tlie v^estem rlry licit, or a 
large decraasft in eastern tidukaa aurt a small decrease in the south, or l)oth causes 
existing flimultaneouuly, Theae conchiflious are confirmed by the actual facte of 
the movement of population during the decarlc, Mo far therefore the State iteelf 
has afforded Heoj>e for easing the prcBSutie tif population by emigration to likelv 
areas within its oivn limits. Whether emigration ti> areas outside the State in the 
near future vvill lie on any large scale will depend on tho comparative posaibilitica- 
of Agriculture and Industiy. The labour markets of Bombay City, British 
(fujurat and Sind will continue to draw out the able-boflierl amongst the 
State population. But it is hoped tliat the expansion of the textile industry in 
different placejii in the Baj within easy reach of the labour supply will tend to 
diminish this voluiuo of emigration. At present the Stete is at Dio threshold only 
of industrial progress. The posaibilitioa of agriculture however are more difficult 
b) gauge. ^ The question is bound up wdth such difficult problems os the chances of 
irrigatior in improving the outturn of the soil, the consolidation of economic hold¬ 
ings by the rostripping of scattered areiis, improvei.! methods in agriculture and 
finally the law of diminishing returns. In regarfl to irrigation its limitations 
especial to this State have lieen alreatly alluded to. In his /Vpuhr/ioji Probk'tu fji 
Indiit. Mr. Plyare Kislien \Vattid tpigtes the findings of tfie Irrigation Commiasiiin 
of 1901-3, which calculated that ordy 4! per c ent, of the tedal rainfall in India was 
nornmlly available for surfaw flow, of which again no lesa than 87 ]x^r l ent. passed 
to w-aste in the sea, Wing carried away by rivers. ! am not aide to state whetlier 
t.heae findings arc true of Baroda also, Ini't at any rate irrigation on a large scale is 
so prohiliitive in cost, that it: will Im‘ many fiecades before its inlhicnec on population 
can he i>er< eivcd ; mid even then, if the'experience of the Bijiiiab Canal Irrigation 
Colonies is to l>e belieyefl, while it may aitorrl immunitj' Iroin famines^ irrigation 
may also spread inakria by producing exccjisivo moisture. 

76 . Possibilities of AgrrIcuUure— The special proidem of the couJwJida- 
lion of hohllugfi hojB a peculiar appUfation te Cujarat which i.s a land, partii idarly 
in ite highly fertile portion.^, of in tensely fnipnented holdings.* 'I'hc aukli visions 
are due mainly to tlie operat.ion of the Indian law of inheritance under which at 
eueli snocession the jiroperty is wuklivided. .'Vgriaull.uriil indebtedness is anotliei 
pot^mt ciiiiso of the division of the holding, of which the creilitor grabs what¬ 
ever i>ortion he can (lecurc. A thlrij cause is the corning of new climes of people, 
mostly thriftless rmd nncconomie, into the status of peasant proprletorH, It hits 
Ireen already mentioned that the nunilxsr of agricidf.ural labourers has lsN>n progrt>s- 
sively decreasing since llKIl ; but on the other hand tlm mimWr of cultivators and 
receivers of rent from agricultural land (with their depemlente) hits progressively 
increased from C34,fl8S in 190 1 to 970,675 in 1911 and to 1.058,] 82 in 1921 . 
Kegiatereil holders in the f^tate have increascil from 307.958 in 1910 to 32R,]6o"in 
1920 and it is also important to rememlxir along with this increase that registered 
holdings of le^ than 5 highaa have increased by 0,350 to 94,747 within the la.st ten 
years. So this supplies one clue to the decline in agricultural labour. It mav bo a 
g^ thing for an agricultural labourer to improve his position by setting up as a 
Kliatoiar. With the “ magic of property about him ho may hope te turn his 

land —and his own life also—to gooft account, liut he is mos tly with ou t staying powe r 


•In the tnluka of Tetlad, for jnetiinw, tlic total nuniter of plots of Lmd J-* IM} 97fi sivinir 
I'S jicre per piere. ' '' ® 
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and his liolding is more often than not too 
amall to be economic. By a selective pro¬ 
cess, the superior cultivator is driving the 
more thriftless of his brethren grmlually 
to the marginal areas. It is a question, 
therefore, whether the increase in the nujul>er 
of cultivating owners is quite an unmi\ed 
good. The table in the margin gives com¬ 
parative figures since 1£H)1 of variation in 
occupied area, and total population, and the 
number of agricultural population support- 
fid per acre of occupied land. At first sight 
it will seem from, this table that the in¬ 
crease in total population has not Iteen 
[aater than the increase in occupied area. But tho area of cultivable land is 0,31)0 
atjuarc miles. The occupied area has now come up to 5,1111 square miles, leaving a 
residuum of only aljout 40S square miles yet to be leaswl to cultivation. The ave¬ 
rage net sown area of the decBile, however, is only 4,351 square miles, so that about 
UtiW) square miles or quite rtne-fourth of the total cultivable area is normally kept 
fallow. The increase in occupied area has to be discounted iu two wap; in the 
first place, the motive of land gnibbing often induces the ryot to as much laud 
as he can uuder-cultivate secondly the increase in ocnupicd area is in many places 
the result of the zeal of the revenue officials who wish to get as much kttdos !is they 
can out of this additional almdi. At any rate the extent of the occupied area may 
be saiil now to have almost reached its limit in the State, lictnembcring what 
has lieen written ahnnt well-runs and threshing floors (wide pare 30} one would 
imagine that there is little scope for further increase in the occupicfl area. Any 
further increase therefore in the population anil mean 
that it is going lieyoivd the potentiaUtses of the soil, 
if figures of the net sown area are to be believetl, it will 
appear from the margin to have already liegun to do so, 
ft \vould have lielped the discufisioii to have accurate 
figures of prixluction : we could then have seen hciw far 
any cNteiision of cultivation had resiilteil, if at all, iti a 
graduallv ilimiuL^hing return to an increasing amount 
of labour and cxiieiifte. t?ucii returns of yltdd as are 
available ivifl Ire utilLwd in a later chapter. But they are not reliable enough to 
lead us to conclude that the law of dimiiiisliing returns has begun to operate. 
Enough however has been indicated above to show that a pcrio<l of mteiisn devotjori 
of national energies to agriculture is now fast ^ving place to.auother in which the 
people, driven by tbeir misfortimca from their ]wissiouiite attachment to the soil, 
will strive to seek more and more in a varied .ndufllrial life tlie requisite relief for 
the pressure of an iucreaaing popufatiou on their means of subsistence. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.—Disteibution of the populattos classified acc'ORBINo 

TO DEySlTY 



SUHS[l)IAlt^ TABLE III,^^ — V ariation ix relation to Density since 1873 
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fiUJlSlDLUlY TjVELE VI.—Variation rv taluk as cLAssiiTED ACtoRDiNO 

TO UENSTTY 
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SUBSlDlAliY TABLE VII.—Persons per uousb and 

HOUSES PER SQUARE MlLE 
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CHAPTER tl 


THE POPULATION OF TOWNS, VILLAGES AND 
THE CITY OF BARODA 

STATISTICAL DATA 
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PART i 

Towns and Villages 

77. Reference to Statistics. —in tlie firstduipter, tfic distribution ami 
mox'cniciifc of the whole f>(>]>iibtioii have Ijoen ilonlt with. With this ehtipter we 
coiimiew'e with the first of the dificrentiiitions namely the division of [xiople into 
urhau mill nira). The main stAtistical data not actually enilwlicxi in the letter- 
pretss are summarised aimve. Btate Tidde tl t givea the details by talukas and 
als<t gives particulars of the numlier of towns and villages with a population lie tween 
3,000 to 3.(KK^ while the corresjioTirlmg Imperial Table Hi gives only figures by ad- 
niinistraiive divisions. The Siibskliarv Tables are indicated in the above Sumiiinty 
against the particular fntperial Table on which they are prepared, Subsidiary 
Table Ill is a somewhat dilfiimlt table to prepare. The basis on wliieh it is pre¬ 
pared is cxplainetl later on. I’ht* question of decline in population in certain urban 
arciis is of great Irxail interest. For this reason, a speeial table giving the age- 
constitution <if selected toifiis has l>een ctanpilcd. Along with the general enquiry' 
into the vlaasification of iioniestea<ls in the first ehapter, figures regarding the 
statidanl of house-room in urban areas have also lieen separately rompiletl. The 
Tenement Tables cutiipikd for the (Tty of Barmla are five in number. The nature 
of these W'ill be tlealt with in their proper section. 

78. “Urban” and “Rural,"— It is nccesaaiy to start the anulj'sis of tlie 
figures with definitions, for a prfipei understaitiling of tlie extent and variation of 
urban population is not possible without the knoivletlge of how towns have been 
defined from census to reneaa, and what ia more impottant, bow the definition has 
been applied in the actual circatiisianires of a par lieu tar census. A coniplete 
analysis w'ould require the exposition of the racial elements and indafitrial 
cliaracteristics of the different places, the distribution ami density of their mhabit- 
ants, their occupational fliftereiices, the standard of comfort as shewn in their honse- 
rootii and in their appreciation of sanitary iieOfls and urban amenities, such as roads, 
lighting, ganlens, nmnicipal conveniences, etc,, awl finally even a reference to the 
policy of the State in regard to the enconn^enicnt of industries and the grow'th of 
industrial or sgricultund settlements. A scientific definition of " Town " as distinct 
from "Country" or "Village” is a task attended with great difficulties. The 
passage from '* tJountrv ” to Town ” may lie described in general terms as the 
change from a condition of status to that of contract: the tiieoretical distinction 
being, in the words of Whipple, that " the former Icail a more individnalistic life. 
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while tlje latter kail u more comimimil life, fri cities, for esaniple, woter-aiipplies 
auwemge systeniii, focxl suppiieSj methofls of tTansportatioji and various public 
activities are used iri comnion by all, while in the eouiitry each household has its 
own well, its own garden, its own cesspool, its awn means of transportation.” 
Usually it is supposetl that this individualistic character lieiougs pre-eminently to 
agricultural eomiuuuities; and it is therefore argued that the tenu Urban ” 
should not apply to those places where the niaprity of workers belong to agricul¬ 
ture. That supplies one t^st of town hood, \Vhere the majority of workers arc 
engaged in eit-lier industry, traile or transport, tJicre the place may l>c called a tenvn.* 
For this purpose a separate table shouing the broad division of oi'ciijaition into 
classes amongst the total urlian population and alsfj in certain selected fcijwns has 

been compiled. The margin show's the contrast 
in occupations betw'ceu town and country in the 
State, and it shows also incidentally that the selec¬ 
tion of towns accortliiig to tlie standard defini¬ 
tion corresponds in the main t the distinction 
usually understood between niral and urban areas. 
Another test may be suggested whereby not only 
the contrast l»etw'cen towns aiul rural areas can be 

emphasised but also the application of the standard 
definition can Imj justified. The standard of comfort' according to house-room is a 

good criterion whereby towiihood may also be ap- 
praisLtl. The figures will he anal^Wlmore in de- 
tart presently, but in the meanwhile the marginal 
table may be studied with advantage. The con- 
trjiat between rural and urban is striking. In a 
later chapter (ChspterVlJl), we shall find Literacy 
to be another striking feature of Urbaiuaation. 
In the mcatiwliile the above ratios prove that 
generally the ilefinition settled for to wns in the 
Indian Census approaches the reality. 

79 . Standard Definition of “Town'* differently applied from 
Census to Census. —The staiidaril ilefinition may now be introduced. The 
UeuBUB Cotle tiefiiies a " town " to include— 

(1) eveiy Municipality ; (2) all civil liiics not incbdetl within muiiiripal 
limits ; (S) every cantonment; and (4) every 'other ooiitiiiuous eoUeclum of 
houses inhabited by not less than 5,rrf>0 persons ivhich (he iVovinoial Superin¬ 
tendent may decide to treat us a town for census purjxises. 

From the above defitiilion, it appears that the .rbitraiy division by popula¬ 
tion is r^uaUficd by the poasession of municipal inst itutions; so that all mmucipaU- 
ties of wlmtever size are to be regarded as towns and it is only in respect of other 
areas ivith a population of and over, that tliacrotion is left to the local superin- 
tonilcnts to pick and choose from among places which are considoted to have a 
distinctly urban cbaractor. It appears that this definition w'hich has l>eon set as 
a standard at least since IhOl, has been differently applied by Census Superinten¬ 
dents both in IBOJ and 1911. In J9(il five places, though under the 5,000 limit 
and without municipal institutions, were treateil aa towns Wause they ivere con¬ 
sidered “ importoiit trade centres,” b’our of these five however were rightly dtop- 
peil out of the Ibt of towms in 1911; but the fifth, Buhadar|)iir, was c^ntiiuied as a 
town, for no reason apparently except by attraction to its neighbour, Saukhedn 
which wasa muniuipaJity. Again, both in lOOl and 191i, the Census Superinten¬ 
dents decided to treat as towns some heml^uartors of talukas, even though without 
munioipalitiee and below the 5,000 limit, negleetiug others. Atarsumba and 
Tilakwada thus became towns in 1!}I)1 and 1011, while Palsana, a larger towm than 
either and also a Malml centre, was ignored. The mere fact that the State has 
selected a particidiiT village for the headquarters of its Vahivatdar (tahika officeTl 
and built a kaefteri for him is no reason for raising a straggling collection of mud- 
huts to tlie dignity of a town. Towiihood thus became a niabtor of flux and even 
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• It i» iisanlly in this eciw tbiit the distmction is nndeietfKid in Gujarat. An urban area 
is usually known ns a A'mte where the ocoiiiHititina are varied and the arts obtain 

A mtal area «ii tho other hand ia a flurtfM where agriculture is the dominating occupation 
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of agiution- agitiition went on in some j)Jaces he fore the recent census, 

notably in bi^alf of a certain village in Kavsiiri taluka wliich bna never yet been 
treated as a town It was decided tlienefore to apply the definition Btrictly. AH 
mumcipalities of whatever size were included as towns. All non-niuiiicipa1 areas 
with a population of less than 5,000 were excluded from the list, even thonnh some 
were tal^Ti hemlquarters. Tilakvrada was thus st^rapped in 1021 ; Atarsumlia 
was contmueil, because m the mcatm liile it had been given a mnnicipnUty . Palflana 
had also h^ome a Municipality in the decade and waa therefore added to the list 
of towns. Five other villages—Dliannaj. Mehlav, Pij. afakarpnra. and Variav—were 
also endow^t with niunicipaiities {^'ishisllt panchayafa) and have tliiis attained the 
dignity of tow'ns. The possession uf mniucipal iuBtitiilions is a fair enough cri* 
tenon altliougb it iiaa its anonulies: it correejjoncla r^mgbh^ for want of better 
ttos to the " charter "of Kuropcan and American towns. It points at least to 
the minmnint of a sanitory conjscicnce amongst the inhabitniite. It points also 
apart from cotnmunal privilcgea. to the eomnniiial use of public utilities like roads, 
lighting and conservancy. In regard to non-municipiil areas with a population of 
oyer 5,000, tlie prfjhkpi m fur hh the recent ceimuii was concerned simple. The 

diseretioii referred to in the definition wag necefisury in only one Tliore wem 

wven such in 1901, They were all treated as towns. In 1911, five of these 
bccanie municipalities and thus passed into towns. Two~Nar and Jjidol—were 
continued as towns because apparently they have been treated as towns since IHK t . 
In 1921, these became towns fonnaHy, because they were endowed with 
municipalities. Unava passed the 5,W.ki liriiit in 1931 . and it wn.s tlierefore the only 
ease where the question whether to treat it as a town hail to he decided. It is 
true that it is mainly an agricultural town. But it is on the main route to Delhi, 
and together mth [. njba on the otiier sible tif the Itailway line forms a large urban 
centre. Compared to aiinilar placet like Balbnap Unite, and Valani wliu-b bud 
been treated as towrvs in four censuses out of ajx. Unava lias a right lo he inthide<l 
as a town. It w'as therefore dedded to class it as such. We find therefore in 
1921 iL total of +S towns classed according to 
the categories of tiie above definition, as iii 
the margin. In the 45+ municipal towns are 
comprised 32 teluka headquarters. Of the 
thirtwn other municipal towns, 8 are in Baroila 
diyidon (six being in Pethui teluka alone) ; 

3 in Kadi and two in N^avaari Prunt, It is 
part of the policy of the State to extend muni¬ 
cipal institutions all over the State. In 1901 
there were 31 municipalities. In 1911, 
there were 37. It has now lieen decided to 
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e.stablish mnuicipalities in a.i towns with a population of 3,(X)9 and over. There 
are 43 places with a population of three to five tluiusaud. Fourteen of these are 
yet without mnnicipiuities. These are the places that hope to be raised to 
townhood through muiucipal institutions in tlie coming ilecade. 


8 o. Types of Towns—Industrial. Residential. Agricultural and 
Distributive.— If discretion were left to the l^uperintendenta also in regani to 
munidpalitks, certain municipiditics in this State would !mve to Iw omittud from 
the list of towns, os they are only overgrown ^fiUages, State Tabic XXIV gives the 
occupations by main classes of certain selectetl areas. 1 1 tekoa 9.3 towns and divides 
them into two ehisses, the first cla.si containing industrial and tirlian areas, where 
the workers sup]M>rted Iby agriculture and pasturage are outnumbered by workers 
supported by industry, transport ami trade ; the second chis.s containing such towns 
as Vadnagar, Uujha. tSojitra, IjjitloL. Bhatlran, Unnvti and Dharmaj where the agri¬ 
cultural workers predominate. So we get a rough division into induatrial and nr- 
banised towns, and those towns which are merely agricultural and distributive. 
There are the typically industrial centrefl or to;vns with IndiiRtriat possibilities like 
Petlad, Dabhoi, Sidhpur, Kalol, BiJimora, Kodiuar and Karjan, I’hcre arc busy 
market towns and Railway centres like Amreli. Pudra, Kavsari, Vianagar, Mchsana 
and Savli. Ohl towns with hiatoricul interest ami old establishwl industries and 


* In three uf llieso towns, municipalitiea are in f ruceea of lonuatkn 
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settlwl urban commnnltiesare Patau. Siiiure, Gatidevi, *Simk'heda, Kadi and Kathor. 
Dwnrka ami Bej’t ate temple-towns. This ei inn iota tion leaves about 25 towns 

which are agriculttiral and dis¬ 
tributive. The margin gives the 
tlistribution of the urban popula¬ 
tion according to these claane.'i. The 
above eJassificatjon. I am afraifi, 
gives a somewhat cut and dried 
cbanuiter which does not in reality 
attach to the towns. Among iudris- 
triiil centres there are found torniff 
which are very ohl established urlian 
areas^ like Dahhoi and Sidbpur. Simi¬ 
larly agricultural and distributive 
towns have among them some places 
like \'aduagar, Vijapiir, Sojitra. 
,, . . Khcraluj Unjha and Songadh which 

are veiy old towns of great historic interest. Again, even such pronounced agricul¬ 
tural towns as Sojitra have nome kind of cottage mdiiBtries, iijkI Vndnegar lias its 
ginning factories. Lastly Uwarka is beginning to look up industrialiv, and Bert 
maj yet have a future as a seaport, b or nil these anomalies, the above classificatioii 
alliweu to stand as roughly represetiling tlie distinctive chameter of the differ¬ 
ent types of towns in the State. Agricultural and distributive riovna form onlv 
per cent, of the tfital urban jwpulatiori. The first thr^ classes of towns coiitaiu 
on the other hand nearly half or 47 per cent, of 1,he total. Excluding the ('ity and 
the laritoumcutaud taking only the population of towns proper, the porportioua in 
regard to agnculturul and non-agricultural towns are 37 aiul (13 per cent 
respectively. ^ ^ ' 

Si. Average Populatioit of Towns.^The average population of an 
agricultural and distrihutive town is only ; while tlu‘ tovnm of the other 
clasps combined (except the City and the Cantonment) give aii average of 10 410 
Alurket towns and industrial areas give an average of J 0.252 and 13.772 rcspedively 
It IS lutoreating to tmnipare these averages with the general avemte oopulatiim 
per tomi (We bubsidmn- Table J). The general average is, taking in tlio p- ^ula- 
bon of the City and the Camp, *1,184 for the State. Without the ('ity and tUt 
Camp, the general averap is 7,534 i>er town. The tomple-ri^vns and 

the agncuJtiiral and distnlmtive towTiij are well lielow this average Industrial 
and market towns are above this average ; at. are also old established urban arena 
The average j^pulabon of towns is tlie largest, naturally in Central Gujarat whicli 
Jiidudcs the City. Excludiiig City, however, the average (!oioes down to only 

Ivarth Gujarat which includes the historic towns of Patau 
rtiid Widhpur, iiiul other old «^t.tlenieiit-S has an average of 10^45H, 

The nonnal size of a toum in Baroda Slate ts not large compared to other pro- 

Ti>»i average (mcludii^g cities) in 1 0 J 1 was shewn 
to be 13^1 1 . Jn thcBomluiy I rcsidcncj% tlie average population j>er tcaivui is IG .'Hl* 
and III British Gujarivt, the presence of large cities like Ahnwlabad, Sumt and 
Broach forces up the nverage of town population to 31,2iiy, In Indian Htatos 
the average size of towns was ( 1,887 in 1011. 


f- Of th 3 Urban Population —But apart from the size 

of md.yidual towms, them is no doubt that Barmla is one of the most urbanisefi are'S 
m India, -Oi per oulte of its ptipuktion reside m towns in the State. The pro- 
oortion is a litUe higher m the Bombay Presidency ; and Ajmer-Mcnvaru andX 
Indian Stote m Assam have also slightly higher ratit^s, but no other province or 
State 111 Itidiii approaches this State in this respect. Comparison with other 


counties lieyomf India is vitiated by the diffeVent cimunVstoncci'u;^ 

different couutrie.s. In Oylon, for instance, only cities and 


are das-sed as towns in ... 

local btaml areas are taken as towns. Ko population Ibiiit k laid down imaraut!r 
Jn England and Wales, the popd^^^^^ of » Crhiiri sanitarj- districts" is ^.sidmd 
iirbam In .Scotland, the Urhan ” population h defined pg the popuktiou of 
locd|t.ies that eoiitam oyer pmoiia and are either bnighs, specialluivenging 
districts or special lighting districts. Under this definition the urlmn priTport itm in 
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Scotlniid is 75'4 per cent. Iti. the United States, a 
population limit of 2,500 was fixed for the Cetisnia 
of IflIO. The ninjtfin liowever eolleots the ratios, 
on the latest figures at luwid, for these countries, 
which ina)' lie found interesting. Within the 
linuts of Ihirfxla State, the proportion of 207 
Iter niille, liowever, is hy no means oijifonn. 
It varies from 281 in CJcntral (iiijarat to 14! in South 
ftujarat, Kalhiawad, which contains Okhamandal 
Prm\t where nearly half the population resides in the 
ttt'o Uiwns of Dwarka and Beyt. has a relativcl}^ high 
ratio of 241, The accompanying dlagnitn allows the 
total urban aiul rural population of the State in the 
differeiit divisions. 
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Coming to the natural areas within 
tlie divisions the most urban part of 
the State is of coiirae Vakal, which 
contains the capital city. Without 
the City, however, its proportion 
dwindles down to 70. Charotar has 
the largest number of towns for its 
area. The margin arranges the natu* 
ml areas according to the proportion 
of urban population. In the Okha- 
maudai part of the Kathtawnd 
sea-coast, the uriaiti proportion rises 
to as high as 4G11 per tnille. The rural 
density in this part being only 50 to 
the square mile, here the growth of 
the towns has Ih^ii as already pointer] 
out* almost enlirel}' at the expense of 
the country side, which is being grailu- 
ally depopulated. 



83 . Towns classed by Popu¬ 
lation. —Subsidiary Table 111 gives the 
ratios for towns classed according to 
population. The highest class .of town 
(14K>,000 and over) ceased to exist since 
l&Ol. The City of Baroda belongs to the 
second class fothOtKl to 100,000). The next 
class (20*000-—^50,000} is representetl by onlv 
one town. Pa tan. The largest proportion 
of the urban populatiun belongs to towns 
of the foiirtb cluss (tO.OtlO—^20,000). 

30 per cent, of the total urban population 
reside in towns of this class. The of 
Baruda and the town of Pa tan between 
them absorb 27 per cent, of the urban 

population. 17 per cent, reside in towns _ 

with a population bektw 5,000. Of the 48 towns, the largest number (21) lielongs 
to the lotvest class (under 5,000). Ifl have a population between 5,000 to 
10.000 
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84 . Variation in Urban Population.— lliere arc various ways of finding 
out the variation in the urban population. One is to take the populatiun of the ureas 
considered aa urban in one census and to see the variation in those arcas in tiie 
previous census. Auotlier way is to consider the van'ation from the point of view 
of the preceding census only. The marg'nal table has been prepared on the former 
basis. The prasent urban pui>ulatiun coiistitute.s 21 per cent, of tlic total 
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population and yet it 
only contributes 15 per 
cent, towards tlie total 
increase. This circum¬ 
stance is due no doubt 
to the inclusion of the 
Cily of Baroda, which 
hfts been rleciiniiig in 
population since 1891. 
If we exclude the 
figures of the City and ('nntonment, the rate of increase in the urban popu¬ 
lation rises. The urban increase then liecoRies 20 per cent, of the total increase 
although the towns proper contribute only I e put cent, towards the total 
population. The progress therefore in the towns proper has been relatively 
greater than in the countn'. In the section on Movement of I’opulatiou 
in the previous chapter, enough 1ms been wTitteu about the influences that 
have oprated witli particular reference to the state of thtnga since 1901. The 
iniiiiediate result of the great famine of 1899*1 SJOfi in regard to the urban areas was 
that famine-stragglers from the \'illage8 crowdetl into towns, and ttierefore though 
t he urban p<ipulatiou did decrease, it did not decrease so largely os the generul p>pu- 
latiun in 1891-199], Taking the population in J S91 on areas regarded as urban 
in 1921, the decrease was only 6 fJ pr ceut, as against a general decrease of 
19 2 per put. ^In ]9)],the conditions tended towards the norm a], an^iii there 
ivas again a drift hack towards the countly side. Against general increase of 
8t>,tU0 ill the total ppuhition rmrorded ' in 1911, there was a decrease of 
30,173 in urban areas. In 1921, the increase registered in urban areas was 13,1342, 
I ho increase though euudt indicated an opposite tendency of people deserting the 
conn try fp the town. For one thing, the economic stress of recent years has led 
to much uisccurity of life and proprty in villages. Tliere is therefore a natural 
desire on the part of the rural population to seek shelter in the towns, in certain 
places, where tillage has seemed unprofitable, straggler.s have crfiwdod into tomis 
to seek, iiv'elihood in untried holds of industrial laimur. The recent industrial 
development has gi%*en a fillip therefore to this kind of migration tei teiwns. W'her- 
evp there are openings of this kind, tomis have increased hirgelv in popu¬ 
lation. Ell Kuthiaiirad, where the urban areas have reniaiTied i<lentif'af since 1801 

and a comparipn is therefore jiosaible, the ten¬ 
dencies alwve indicated are strikingly illustrated 
as in the margin. Against a general decrease in 
population of t per cent, in 1901, there was an 
increase of 10 per cent, in the towns ; in the next 
decade, towns show ilecrcaso against a general 
increase of ] >er cent . I n 1 92 1 , on fclje oth er ha lul , 
the towns show quite a large increase while the 
general pcipulation is almost stationary. Ail the 
six towns show increases in this rlivision— Dwarka 
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particularly. The recent estabUsIinieni of a cement factory there has attracted 
labourers wJio Jiave flocked in from tlie RUTTOUiidijig villages. 


Subsidiary Table 111 . — Variation in tomut cta^sijied by poynltUion . — 
In the other divisions, no such exact eoniparisun is possible ; as has been stated 
already the diflerence in the application of the definition of “ town " anil ** village ” 
has led to the inclusion «f certain places as urban atone census, and dropping them at 
another. But even if the definition were strictly applied proper comparison wonlil 
not have Iwen possible, as the luargiiut] areas would alw^aj^ have been changing 
from one side to the other from time to time. Subsidiary Tabic 111 has been there 
fore prepared on the basis of the towns as cUisstnl at the previous census ; so tliat the 
actual variation on the population of areOkS treated as urban at one census may be 
estimated at the next census, irrespective of any ehange of status, which any of 
their number may have sufferetl at the latter date. Calculating on this basis even, 
we get the proportions which confirm the conclusions stated in the previous para¬ 
graph regarding the movement of urban population. In 1901 the urban areas o f 1891 
showeti a decrease of 6*7 per cent. In 1911, the towns of 1901 showeei a decrease 
of 7 7 per cent. In 1921, there was however an increase of ,S'24 per cent. There 
would have been a larger increase if tlie City of Barcnla shared, the other towms’ 
rate of progre.ss. If we exclude tlio City and Cantonment, tlie rate of increase in 
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other towns is 5*8 per cent, or even higher thun the gonenil rale of increase in the 
otate. 


riie ^mc table gives the variations in towns classified bv popnlatiion. In some 
cases—where the element of congcslion enters—the analysis of ligures of variat ion in 
towns eJassined by population reveals Sfmie features of intetest. In Batoda State, 
however, these figures call for tw special remark. The towns in the two highest 
Clares in c»stcmte in llie «tate—namely, the of Baroda and tlio town of Patan- 

have Ij^n indeed progressively decreasing in popiitatioii ] in tlie case of Patan, this 
tleclme has lieen con^mmus since 1881. But the decline in these two places is not 
on jM'Comit i>f their of pi.>ptiIatlou but for other reiisoi^is which will l)e stated at 
their proper place, fn regard to the other eJassea nothing more ncetl lie said 
except that they all more or less illiistrute the tendencies above set out tn regard 
to tlic iiiovement of popniatiou in towns since 1891. As to towns which 
are more pronouncedly urban tlian others, namely the towns in the class of 
IO.(KtO—ao.iXKJ, these tendencies are more marked than elsewhere. Thus in 1901, 
while the State population dcolituHl by 19-2 percent, and the towns decreased by 
t>-7. this class of towns only declined by 3 per cent. Again in 191 1 when the towns 
gcuerall} showe<l a decline against an increase in the general population, 
this class of towns showed the greatest decline. In 192J, however, the class of 
o.OW—10,009 shows the greatest rate of increase. The class of 10,000—^20,0IK> lilso 
shows increase in this census. 


Vflriatlon in Coincident Urban Aroas, — The variation in urban 
areas from the b«tsis of the jireseni census and also from the point of view of the pre¬ 
vious census has Lmii considereil. Both points of view however are somewhat tlefec- 
Uve, for both are liable to take in the populatien of places which are reganlctl as 
villageH m one or other of the t?wo censuses compared. U w*ill be uBcfti] to exclude 
these marginal areas from the crude variiLitons and consider Ibe changes in popula¬ 
tion (and the rate of variation therefrom) in the places that have been treated con- 
tmuciusly 
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in these coincident areas fexcluding the City and the Camp). A wonl of explanation 
is needed. Bince the last census. Vasopura, a suburb of \^80 town, has been se¬ 
parated and constituted into a separate village, So the population of Vasopnra 
m I on has been deducted from the coincident urban population of 1911 , Similarly, 
since 1901, tbu village of Kanpura has l>ecn separated from Vvara town ; but ^ 
separate figures for linnpura as well as Vasopnra are not available for 1891, the 
present ligures for those villages have been tid<kd to the nxban total for 1921 of the 
population of areas that are coincident since 1891 . Since the last census, 39 towns 
have been coutinucil in the urban list, Itcsides the City anti ("amp of Barwla. Tlie 
increase in these areas is fi O per cent. Taking a longer space of time, since 1891 the 
number of places continuously treated as urban is 33 ; and the variation in these 
urban areas is a decrease of 8 2 pot cent. The general population lias decreased by 
12 per cent, in tluit period. Thus the general iwsition of towns in regard to popu¬ 
lation is more favourable than the rural areas. 


Ta^g the divisions separately, we see that in Kathiawad, where the genera! 
population has decreased siiure 1891, the coincident towns in 1891-1921 show an 
increase in population from 40,508 to 43.861. In South Gujarat the town popula¬ 
tion in coincident areas has increased from 40,100 to 42,978 or by 7*2,pet cent,, the 
divisional increase being 6*9 per cent. Since 1911 , the population of the coincident 
towns in that division has increased from 39,900 to 41,350. To this increase 
may be added the increase in Besra village, which may be considered a part of 
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Btliitium, w» llmt Mie tofail iiurrcasc in tlio typicalty nTlmti areas in South CJujarat 
in iJje lust fen yeare is Tlic census increase in the wliole rlj\^itdon is 

i*nly 4.5H>5, so tiiut quite iialf of this incTease is in the urban areas of this division. 
In Central (jnjursit exdudini; the City and Cantonment, the population of its nine 
ctdticidetit towns has decreased by 7,4lil <ir 8*8 per cent, to 77.38fJ in thirty years. 
The decline in population durini;; the same ])«riod in the division is \ 2'» per* cent. 
In North Oujarat, there arc 13 places wliicii have been tnmtitiuoiisly urban since 
1891. The decline in population of these towns amounts to lo o per cent., the 
divisional decrease be mg 16 per cent. 


87. Viirlation }n Urbanisation. — Having aeeii the rate uf increase in 
urban jKipulation, let us sec how far urlmnisatioti iiiiiy he said to Ije on the increase 
or otherwiM. For this pur[i«se, tiie fignrea for urbim popidation in 1 91 ! will have 
to be revised according to the atricter interpretation of the definition in 10:JI . 
There fort* talnkn headquarters which did not possess municipal ities and were 
below the limit will have to lie oiiiitted. Thus Jiaiiadiirpiir, Tilakwada and 
Atnrsnnibii should be dropped from the list. The true urban population for 19T1 
would thus amount to 397.(Ht2. The urban population in lUSl is -1-10.823. Tlie 
proportion of true urban population in 1911 was 19U per miUc, Tlie pr^iportion in 
1921 is 297, showing there are now 11 more tosi n-dwellers per tJiousaml than ten 
years ago. 


88. Varialion in Types of Towns. — .A truer indicatinn of the variation 
in nrlmn [mpulation is found in the intTOase in the iKqmlations f>f those towjis that 
have lieen clussta] os either rndnstnaJ, or w-ith old established urlmn characteristics. 
In this category all those t4m'ns that arc not agricultural and dislributive exciud- 
ing the City and the Camp there are 21 such towns, in these Ujwus. the impula- 
tion has increased from 203,659 in 1 01 i to 218,60-1 in this censim, or by 7 3 per cent. 

.4 table is given iu the margin 
whereby the difiereiit constituent 
eidments Iu the popululiiuj are oom- 
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]>ared ill the two I'ensuflos, Tlic 
(.'itj' of Banxla alone shows a big 
deediuo. The rest of tlte State- 
towns, and even rural areas—have 
increoseil at greater rates than 
the State as a whole. The non- 
agricmltimd towns have generally 
improvcfl faster limn the niore rund 

_ _ _ towns and even this rate of iiicreasc. 

would have been faster if the town of Patan had not declinest in population. 
Taking the row us by their tvqies of population we find that the industrial towns 
have shewn the greatest progress, tiamely 17 7 per cent, im tease in population. 
The tnt<le nmrta and Railw'ay centres show an increase of 7*7 fair cent, 'riie two 
tomple-t-owits show a large increase of 17 jicr cent., Dwarkti for Its Cement Factory, 
and Bc^d for au excess of pilgrims. It is not suiTirising that the Industrial tow^ns 
have shewn the largest increase ; hut the sjieciid increase of 74 percent, in iJahhoi 
town is ditwounted by the fact that in 1011, a severe epidemic of plague drove 
the Inhabitants of that t-(»w*n to ita oniokirts ; for this reason the rural popuhitiau 
in Uabhoi talnka showed an increase of 31 iH‘r cent, as against a general increase 
of only 12‘2 per cent, in that tahika in 1011. The iuerease in Bilimom is eveu 
more striking when we tiike into account the figures of its suburb, Desra 
{counted as a separate village} which has inercased from 925 to 1058. With 
l>esra, the pr>pulaiion of Biliniom has increasM from 7.387 to 0.279 or by 25-6 |H}r 
c*ont. The opening of the 8ngar Koctorj' ami Mangalore Tiles Facloty in the 
neighlMHirlnxHl of this tmvn has givcu a fillip t<j its population. Its possiliiJities 
os a river port are still in the making. A la^e Bt^hcme of to\vn-oxtension is in 
hand. In the meanwhile a large cotton mill is also l>eing established. In the 
next decade, this town and Kalol are likely to grow laigcly in pupulatum. The 
seven mdustrial towna all show* increases in the dcH ado. Four out of these seven 
show* an intjreaHe in populaticn since 1891. The other lliree are only 
very little short of the figures of that date. Of the trade marts anil 
liai'hvay centTes, the largest increases are reconled liy Fadra, Navsari 
Mehsjin'a and iiavli, Visnngar is the only one of this number that lum declined 
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m pi*ptitatum. TLe incmaae in Navaari is liowcvct more oppaieni than real, 
rhere was plague in Xavsari town and the neiglibourhood al>outr the census 
date m l » end there was a dispersal of people in consequence. Since 1891, 
however, Nnvsari shows a sadsfactory increase of over 19 per cent. It is, next 
to the Cfty, the most urltan of Jjarodu toiiviis. Its plciisant climate makes 
It a hoiidny resort for pleasure-seekers, mostly froiti Bombay, in the summer. 
The Navsari season commences alK^ut the beginning of November ; the census 
figures would represent the snnimor population at the end of the season. The 
increase ^ in population of this town is imt shared by the Porsi and Jain 
comninnlties which have there as elsewhere in the State declined In numbers. The 
increase in Jfehsana is due in a great mcABure to the removal of the District 
Police headquarters from Kadi to this town during the decade. Centrally situat¬ 
ed, it is the centre of the net work of the Kadi Prant railway s^'stem I’md has 
therefore a large Railway population. It produces little % 'itself but has 
a large jKOods traflre. The increase in Amreli town ia, according to the local 
authorities, somewhat leas than tlieir expectations. Within recent years the town 
has lieen largely extendfitl. It has now tliree ginnJjig factories, and as a central 
market, it carries on a large tra<le, • There has l^een also an active movement of 
|>eople fioin villages t<i that town for settlement and security. The increase in 
Pailra town shows that the set*hack in tlic last census was onfv temporary. The 
im rease tii ?kiv|| town is part, of the laige increase in that part of the State. Siivlt 
is the commercial reiitre of a la^c group of villages ami carries on a considerable 
trade in grain and cuttle. 


(doming now to the class of oW tomt^ timl nvll vMabluh&l urban 
scttfcmcn/s we liavc otdy one out of the six in this class that is at all pro¬ 
gressive, namely Kadi town. The ftopulation has progressively declined in 
these areas troni 1891. The total decrease since 1911 b about 5 per cent, Tlie 
m<i«t noteworthy instonce of coiitrnue<l flecay is seen bi I’atan, the old historic 
capital of Gujarat. Sinore is the oiJy decaying town in Kabnam. There was 
Iudee<t an increase here in 1911, but apart from that, the decline since 188) is con¬ 
tinuous. Gundevi registered an increase in 1911, hut that was due, as Itao 
Balmdur Oovindbhai ex[jlains, to the presence of large numbers of ]ieop]e from 
the outside at a Jain roli^ousguthermg on the census day. The competitiun with 
jlmalsad and now with Bilimi>ra has contributed to the decay of this town. ICadi 
town, inspite of its adverse fortune of losing the dignity of Ifeiiig the prant lieiul- 
qtiarters, haa now luegun to incieose, T’he Police o.xodus to Mebsaua, of which 
mention has been niade above, should have ietl to a tlecllno in numbers 
but the growth of ginning fmtories and the development of industrial po^tbilitics 
have led to a real increase in the population of this old town. 


Of the 25 ii^riculiund and di^itribnlivc tau?m, 15* show progress since 1911 
aiul seven only, since 1891. The largest individual increases in this class of town 
have happciictl in V^jjapur, Unava, tJnjha and Vadnagar, all in East Kadi, The 
incTease in Vijapur is latgelv' due Ui the inclusion tu this census witltin the 
torvn limits of 4 hamlets rvhich were treateil as separate villages in 1911. 
The jmpulation of the toa'n pro|)er has only increased from 9,408 to 7,319, Unjha 
has now a gill tihig factor)', and may owe ite iucrea^ to its infiiicnce. The 
increaBe bi Vadnagar may he due to its ginning factories, but the number of its 
inhabited houses has actudlly decUtUHl since 1911 from .3,807 to 3,521. This town 
has been decreasing in populu lion ever aimse 1872 except fora small mcrcase in 
1891. It is now to be hoped that Vadnagar will be one of the progressive towns 
in Kadi, 


• In (Jus cslculatiun, the populatifiu of Vssopum has been deducted from the tigares for Voso 
in 191 ] end the jiopulution of Hunpuro has tieeo added to the figures of Vyata in 1921. 
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Tttfcing tlie tluw main rlivsses of towns wc fuii! ns in tlio maTj;iti how the pro¬ 
gressive chamcter of a towiv is essen- 
tiuily {ieponiieiit on its iiniustrial 
possihlLtUes a nil secondly on the 
fertility of the soil around :t. This 
lust point is Iwtfcer illustnitcd in 
the next pumgruph. 
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89 . Decaying Towns by 
Natural Area s —Teki ng now 
the decaying towis, let us see 
where sucli rJecay Is most evident, 
't’he inaigin gives the statement per 
each natumi area. It is very in- 
struct!ve to find that in areas of 
higlj density tJie proportion of 
decaying towns is tlie largest, 
('liarotar ts the most conspicuous 
example. Compared to ISiJl all its 
towns have decayed, and since IHU , 
only 3 out of its 8 have shown pro¬ 
gress. fn the iUsti taltrkas of 
Navsnri Pmnl, similarly, the pro¬ 
portion of decadent tow'iis is large. 
Kathor and Variav contain laige 
settlements of rich Musalman 
Vohoras, who have built fine houses 
for themsidvps there, but prefer to 
go outside for trade ami eommerce. 
Navaari and Bilimora are the only 
, truly progressive towns in this area. 

East Kadi, another area of higli density, has a large piopurtion of its towns showing 
decrease since tSBJ. But since 1911, nn improvement wjetaa to have set. in owing 
to ^le opening out of tnilustrial possibilities at Sidhpur, Kalol, ^'a(^nagar and 
Mchsana. The increase in toim areas in Kathiuwad seems general, but that is 
due largely to the scattered character of the territory, the isolation of the toivn.s and 
the attractions they offer for security from lawlessness and violence. The broad 
condusEpn seems to be that excepting Iriduatriul towns, and urban areas generolly 
in KathiaWild,* the rise bjkI fall of towns in the State are correlated with the prea- 
sure of population, on the means of subsistence. 

Patan and \v$niiyar. The decline of tw<E individual towns deserves; separate 
notice. Palau has decrcaseil continuously from 32,712 in 1881 to ^7,0! 7 in 1921, 
hvenm the normal decmlo, 1881-1891, this town did not share in the genera) 
progreaa of population in the *State. It was suggested in the last tJensus 
lleport that the decrease in population of this town is explained by the 
proportWTi of the sexes which was in favour of females, there being 1 ,903 females 
to every thousand nndes. This prepomleranee of females docs not by itself 
prove that the population is decreasing. Thisprepondenmee ia a normal feature 
ill many European countries where the pojnilation is far from lieing stationary, 
llie true indication is offered by the figures of age and civil condition wliich 
Jiave now been conipiled for the first time for all towns in the State and separately 
for selected individual towns. The figures fi>r Patau show that there are only 80 V 
matned mules to 1,000 marrieil females of t)ie age-period 15-40 wfiich shovvs 
emigration of adult rmdea, Tlie hirth-rate therefore rule slow. The number of 
immigrants from lieyond the district of enumeration is only l,o27 or 58 per cent, 
of tlie total population of that town while the immigrant ratio for the Kadi Ptwd 
IS 0 0 per cent. Tliere is tlierefore presumably no gain through migration. On the 
otiier hand, the loss through migration—if local report is to be relied on—is con- 

rtnuoiis and uutrea^g, ..Ul tie three main religions —Hindu, Jain and .Musalman_ 

that are represented in this city show decreases. The old handicrafts have deoaved 
and no longer attract the custom of the classes. It is to be remembered that 


* Excluding the City and the Cauip. 
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Ihe dec^luie in Piitan tnvrn is inspitct of an mrrease in Patnn fainka, whicli Ima risen 
Uy 4’3 per cent, in the decade. Plague was particDlurly' virulent in this t/»wn in 
1917 and influeiniu in the next year exacted a liemy toll. Inhabited liousea 
have decreased, by 8U3, to 7,730, or at a faster rate than the population, 

Msnngar is atiother towti wliith lias iieen continuously declining since 
1891, when its populalimi was 21,376, It has noar dwindled to 13,855, The 
niiniber of inhabited houses has decreased from 4,520 to 4,175 within the Ia,st ten 
years. The mind}er of married males aged 16-40 to l.OfXJ nnirricd females of 
corresponding age is 799, which is even a lower proportion than that of Patiin. 
The rate of decrease, it may also be pointed out, is also greater in this town 
than in Patan. 

po. Sexes in Towns —Tltere are 92 women to 100 men in the population of 
bm'iis, while in the t^tate as a whole, the proportion is 114 w'onieu to 100 men* In 
urban areas therefore the men outniiinl>er the women ri* a greater extent than in 
the State as a uliole. In t he urban population as eonstitutcsl in 1911. there were 
9.3 women to 1 00 men; while the fiex-rati<i h>r the State showed one woniaJi iesa. 
In the de<;aying towns as we have seen there is a greater strength of women, 'I’he 
sex^mtio for the age-period 15-40 is 906 females for all U>w‘ns; and for the whole 
State, 923 females per 1 ,000 males respectively. In Enropean tow'iis the propor¬ 
tion of females is larger, as pointed out in the last India Census Report (p, 
40), than in the general population. InlQll.this was more or leas the^ case 
in this State. In 1921, however, the proportion of women in towns is less 
than in the genera) population. 1 1 w'ns assnnicd in the last Rntotla Report that 
towns w'here the sex-ratio ia in favour of males arc progressive. If this 
be true, t/ow*nB in 1921, are lietter advantaged in this respect than towns 
in 1911. But all that one twi say is really that a smaller proportion of women 
piunts to immigratimi and greater induPtriaUsation. .\nd as bolli these are 
tactOTS of progTCfis in population, the towns look to !« more progressive in the 
future. 

In regani to sex proportions, in urban occupations, it is alwi intereeting 
to note that among workers in towns, industries show a preponderance ol 
males to the extent of l,0tr0 males tit 405 females; in tTOde, male workers are 
three tinies the iiiimlier of females ; while arooiigst floinestk servants, the female 
ivorkers outnumber the male, 

Qi. Summai'y —^^rhe census of 1931 shows that the tendency noticed ten 
years before of people returning to the villages has given place to the opposing 
tendency of people flocking back to towns. Exi epting the City and Cantemnient of 
Baroda and the town of Patan, tbi^' of the remaining forty-five towns have aliewn 
increases since 1911 at a much higher rate than the generel popiilation. The 
increaRe iii nrbai] areas in Navsari /Von/ accounts for half the increase in tliat pronf. 

<»2. Density of Towns— Any coinpaiison with the density figures of 

previous years for the towns of this f^tate is vitiated by tlic fact, that tlie 
formal area of the town site as recorded in the revenue registers did not cor¬ 
respond at least in regard to the bigger towns to the true resiilential area. 
For instance the area of Patan vras shewn in the rcconls to be only 478 acres 
or tliree-fotirths of a square mile. The area of the Barwla Camp is ns we 
know only one sriimre mile: and anybcKly who knows Patan at all mil agree 
that the fornnil area vrhicli innkes the loa'ii out to be smaller than the 
Camp b size cannot lie tnie. Enquiries wore therefore inslitiite^l in regard 
to certam large tmvns and other places where expansion was likely and it 
has now been found that the true area m many places such as Patan, 
Navsari. Sidhpur, Oabhoi, PctWl is iiuich larger tlian 
the formal area set apart in the Revenue survey papers 
for the town sites of these places. I t is not jjossiblo 
however to estimate the true area of the towns in pre¬ 
vious censuses, Under these circumstances, any pro]^r 
comparuKin with 1911 is not possible. The denrity 
figures for tliis census however have been compiled 
according to class of population and secondly by 
natural areas. In the first pla(«, the denidties of 
certain individual towns are given b the matgin. 

(In the whole rcsidentiu] tow'iis like Navsari and 
PuUin ap[war to be far from overcrowded. On the 
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other haiwl iiidiwtfiat areas like liilimoTo and Kalo) teii<l toward b rangestion; 
and it is also signiKcant tliat in highly develriped ngrkniltural coiimuuiittBa 
like Bhodraii ami Dhammj there ifi overcrowding. Taking now the t 4 itnia by 
classes (and leaving the City out ol count) we see that in the largest towns, the 
density is lowest. It is ni its niaxiinum in class V. Taking the towns (with 

lO.OtiO ami over), the density is 45‘8 pet 
acre. The average <lGnsity of tomia in 
the State is 49*7 per acre. The average 
area of a town is 151*5 acres. Distribut- 
ijig the towns according to the natural 
areas to which they Ixslong, we see in the 
muTgin where the natural areas have 
l^eeti artangetl according to order of 
density of their towns that Charotar is 
not only the nn«t densely jtopulaled 
part of the State but it has also the most congested urban popidution. The com¬ 
paratively low density of Hasti 
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towns of South (lujarat is due to 
Navsari town. Similarly, Patau brir^s 
down the aveiugo of Wesl Kmli. Gen¬ 
erally how'cver it will be seen that this 
order of density of their tow*ns corres’ 
ponds more or leas to the order of 
density of tliese areas. 

Q3. Classification of home¬ 
steads — From the consideration of 
densities in tornis, one natural ly passes 
to study the conditions of their houses 
room. The nature and limitations of 
the special enquiry into tlie standard of 
Comfort in houae rooni have been amply cefetred to in the opening chapter. The sta¬ 
tistics were there given for the Sbde as a whole by natural divisions, nic figures 
for tow'ns have liecn separntcly compiled in liltatc Table XV 1)1, where they iua}* be 
studied in detail. Tlie general results can only he given here. Of the three 
categories of houses, those tenements whicli give room space of only one living room 
lier family of three adult persons ate the most eRective criterion of the econo¬ 
mic condition of the country. In the State as n whole, 80 percent, of houses belong 
to this margin of povesrty. In the urban areas, the percentage of such houses is 
35. That is to say, in towns, t3io first twi> classes absorb 45 per cent, of the total 
houses classed. In this enquiry the Cantonment of Barmla w'as not included. 
The City of Baroda naturally tops the list in regard to the comfort of ila house- 
room. Of the other 40 towns, only twelve (indicated in the margin) exceed the 

above general average of 45 per cent. It is 
significant that the highest ratios of comfort 
are found, not in industria) or growing tow*ns, but 
in higldy developed agricultural settlements like 
the Charotar towns, or else in old towns like 
i^inore or Visiiogar and other places adhere the 
presence of educated connimnities who priise iiuitc'ial 
comfort like the Vohortis and l^urats forces up 
the proportion of better class houses as in Varniv 
and Bilimora. But on tlm other band, the w'ealfhiet 
and i]]ore enterprizing of these communities are wont 
to build houses in ilieir native places, wiiich they 
ymt but rarely, preferring to reside abroad on trade 
or commerce. The result is that many excellent 
residences in Sidhpur, Kathor, Potlad, Patan and 
, , 1 , , places remained empty and in that way 

faded to get clasaeil at the time of the enquiry. Thfe is one reason for the compara- 
Uvely low ptoportion of first and second class houses in Shlhpiir (218b 
Navaan (419}. Jvathor (4tl), Baton (432) and Be Mod (153), Indilstrial areas 
show a |ow ratio (oKi^opt DaUhoi ami Bilimora)* Aclmiiiietriitive 
headquarters like hlebsana and Xavsari take a fairly high place, but on 
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tlic other hsLiul Amrelt has the nioiaucholy distinc* 
tioiv of being almost at the bottom. The margin 
distributes the 4ti towns according to the proportion 
of lietter class houses. The luajonty of them Lelong 
to the middle class where the proportion of first ana 
second class houses is between 2txi to Tier mille.' 
The condition in 11 towns is even, worse than that 
of the State as a whole ; and of the five towns that bring 
up the rear, tliero are, l^esides Ainieli (57), Liidol (22) and 
Unava (7). 
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94. R^Ugion in Towns —Siihsidiaiy' Table 11 shows the extent U* which 
the adherents of different religions are attracteti to towns. Hie proportion of 
the general population that lives in towns is 21 percent. 1 he religions that 
excecil this mean percentage of totvn-dwellers from amongst tlicir number arc 
Farsi, Hfusalman, Jain and Christian. Of the Pars is 7ff per cent, are town- 
dwelleis. 43 per cent, of Uie total follotvers of Islam are found in towns. 41 
per cent, of Jains reside in tmvns. The Jlusabuans of this i:>tate are more urban 
than their brethren in other provinces an<l States in India (witli the exception of 
Ajmer Merwara), One reason of this eircumstanee is that 31 per cent, of Musal- 
luans of the State are supported by trade, transport and industry (which are mostlj 
limited to urban areas) against 1& per cent, of the genend population who are so 
supported. Among Hindus, it used to he said that to WTi-d we Hers were r^-nnted 
from the higher eastes than fr<»m the lower. B'lt this is no longer true. The rise 
of industries in towns is attracting in increasing inimlwrs people from the lo\TOr 
castes wlio ha<l hitherto been content to earn their pittantie from labour m the 
laud. The urban (‘hriatian population amounts to 271 per mille of the total number 
of (‘hristians in the State, Taking only Indiau Christiaus, tlie proportion is re¬ 
duced to 253. The majority of the (Jiristian converts is found m Central (wuiarat. 
I n Baroda PrmU alone tliere are 5,(ifS0(.'hristiansor 76 per cent, of the total Christian 
strength. If we take the town-dwellers amongst them, the proportion is reduc^ to 
only 114 in the Baroda iW showing that the typical] 0^-11 convert is a vi I li^er 
in this State. As to the other religions, tlie majority of Hindu Aryas and Sikhs 
and almost all Brahmos nte re.sidents of towns. 


As a result of these varying percentages, the religious composition in tewiis 
iT«-_j. tliA rifiDiilation of the rotate. 


The margin gives the comparative^ figures. 
The proportionate strength of Jains and 
Muoidmuiis, in towns is double their ratios to 
the general population; that of Parsis is more 
than treble. The Animiste forni only 
I per cent, of the urban populatbn. but 
their prfjportional strength in the general 
population i.s seven times as much. 

95. Rural PopulatioiT—The total 
j>opulation enumerated outside the urban 
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population, 
found was 


ariiB in the census of 1021 was t,685,«90. or 70 per cent, of the total 
The total nunil>er of villages wherein this rural population wirs 
2 OO*? '* Village ” lias bei-n defined in this census as well as in the previous 
census to include all hamlets within the houndury of the Itevenue. village bmK 
III 1921 tills defuiitioti was Btrictly' applied. All hamleU whether they icsmied part 
of \dllaees and towns were counted along with the parent vil^gc or town. It was 
deemed advisable that the (’ensus Kegiater of mbabited villages should cor- 
restHiiid as ch^sely aa possible with the Mulhi Oehzada (Keveime \ lUag^ liegister). 
The (‘ensus village was therefore made identical vrith the Revenue Mauswi. In 
1911, although the definition was the same as now, it wiis interpreted rather 
looselv. No less than 170 hamlets were included within the ti>tal of in¬ 
habited villages in 1011. Fortius reason the number of separate villages 
was sliewn in 1011 to be 3,(154. The correct number should have been only 2,8 
Six of this number have liecome uninhabited aime 1911. 8even have been now* 
raised to towns. On the other hand, one town of 1911 has bmi put back as a 
villi^c in 1921. Ten new villages have l»eeii fonueil in the liecade ; four bainlcta 
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which fortnc<1 part of towns'anti Tillages in ISIl have been constituted mt-0 
scparatjC villagca since that date ; and twetitV'five uiitnJiaiutetl villages 
beciune inhabited in tB21. The total niinibcf of villages is now therefcire 2*902, 

as iilreatly stated. These villages arc (listribiited 
in the margin by natural divisions. The table 
alsti gives comparative figures of J9H, In Central 
Gujarat, the net iuercase in villages has been 
by only one. In Kit this vrad, the number Is the 
same, ' 111 South Ciujarat the lUflerencc is the 
largest. The variatitms in tins division how¬ 
ever art) almost entirely confuicd to the for¬ 
ested areas of Mangrol and S?longaflh. Two 
o]<l villages of the Rasti tract liave now' been 
promoted to towns, But the other gains or 
tosses occur in the two talnkas mentioned above. Four inhabited villager have 
become deserted, l»ut on the other hand four new' villages have come into existence 
and 22 uinnhahited phices have become inhabited. But as the net variation in 
these areas has Ijeen a decrease in the population, tljc addition of these in- 
hiiliiled villages docs iKit mean anything. The primitive tribes of these wild tracts 
have little fondness for settled vUlage-life. There is therefore in the Huui Mahals 
seaTcol}'^anythingcorrespontling to u village site ; superstition, ns much us nomadic 
instinct, has hdlMNl to keep these trilies scattered in their separate {iehls; the 
dwellings of these people conaiat of tornporaiy “ hutroeuts ” w'hich are rcmovuldc 
at will : from year to year these iiabitations continue changing. W'hut is an in¬ 
habited place to-fJay may bo deserted to-niomuv. ITio increase in the number of 
inhabited villages in this tract must have been therefore at the exjiense of the 
populatiou of the old villages. 

96. Villages Classified according to Size —finpenat Table 111 gives 
the mmiber and population of villages and towns chisfilfied acconling to size, ffepa- , 

rating the number of towns from the list 
we get the tuUd of 2.9U2 villages chutsed 
according to size as in the maiginal 
table which also gives the comptihitive 
figures of J9J 1 (adjusted according to the 
interjiretution uf the definition of a 
village in 11121), Of the lift hamlets 
which were wrongly treated as separate 
villages in lOU, 170 were of small size 
and 0 were In the muhlle <dass. 'These 
have been deducted in this table from 
their respective classes in 1911, The 
tabic eon tains also the proportional 
figures in iirackets. The largest number 
of villages in both years iH^Ionget] to the small luzed vilhvges with a populutiiui of 
IcsA than J>(K) inhabitants, but the projjortioti was slightly higher in 1911. The 
number of such villages and also the proportion of rural {lopulatiou inhabit¬ 
ing them have aIsi> decreasmi, The middle sized villages show an increase 
on the other hand both uluH>lutflly and proportionatch' since 19J L Not only theb 
number but also the proportion of rural jujputatkm contained in them have 
increased since 191 1. The numlicr of large sized villages of 1921 do not in¬ 
clude the six places of that clivjis wliich are now treated as towns. On the vvlude 
the tentlency is for t he larger villages to absorb the populations of the suialler; ami 
the same tendency which has led to a general increase in the town-population has 
operated also though to a leas extent, in the case of these larger rural unite, 

97, Average Population of a Village The average populatton of a 
villago is now . In North Gujarat, the average rises to 725. In Central Gujarat 
and fknith Gujarat the average is lowereii by the lag;e iinimist populations which 
they contain. These arc not ha bit 11 ateti to village-life, and where they live, as 
in the Chorashi talukas and the Semi-Kaiii and Rani Muliats, sirutter^l hamtetu 
arc numerous. The average population per village in 1911 (calculated on a 
Uital of 2,875 villages) was 500. 

qB. Variation in Coincident Villages in 1911-1921 -The constant 
interchange of class between village and ton-n makes it difhciilt to estimate the net 
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viiriuiton in rurtil popnlA' 
tion. It will he therefore 
neceasaiy to find out the 
coincident vDInges, in tlie 
ssune way aa towns, in the 
two ceiisvi£«8. The uiorginal 
table <lo 0 s this fend suni- 
niarises the main items of 
the YSTiation. The coinei- 
dent villages number 2,802, 
iijul ill these, the {Kj|)iiIation 
has i 11C Teased by 72,028, or 
4*5 per cent., since IQI J . The 
rate of increase is slightly 
lower than the general rate 
of increase* The statement 
mmie in para. 80 aljove that 
the genera] position of towns 
in regard to population is 
more favouTuble than the 
niral ureas is further borne 
out by this table, 

gp. Changing; Villages - Tlie pressure of present day conditions is tend¬ 
ing to make the eliarat'ter and appearance of villages more and more uniform. The 
walled villages of Ivathiaw'arl which in olden days were e^'idenee of the general 
insecurity of the times are giving place to the average tyiie of tiujarat village with 
its central inhabited nucleus sheltered usually hy the side of a large pond and 
surrouudeti hy cultivated fields. The sharp ilemarcution of classes still continues 
to the extent of keeping off the Bhangis and other untouchables to tho fringe of 
the village site. The Vagbaris aiul Itavalias and other siuiilar classes of menial 
lahuur likewise dwell apart. But the other classes seem to l^gin to mingle. The 
old ilivision of castes into mutimlly exclusive JL/oAof/os is giving place (except in 
respect of the Mu sal mans) to streets witli a misecllftiieous )>oputatiou. At least in 
the larger villages, these changes are very apparent. The changes in standards 
of taste and Jiving, which are evidciiceil in the towns hy the presence of *' Eurojie 
shops,’* westernised fiirtiiinre, houses of a more modem type, and a more variegut^ 
occupational distribution are gradually finding their way inte the larger villages. 
In many large vilhiges of a population Imtween 1 ,000 to ri,(KK) for instance, the line 
of demarcation Iwtween town and countTj' is l>econiing gnulually fainter. Almost 
every substantial village has iioiv a cAora or the village resthousc, where the village 
puiichayat meets. The ubiquitous school-house, and the library — of which more 
a null — offer further meeting places where the village leutlers can meet. 

loo. Present dav Tendencies in the Rural Economy — In the olden 
days the chances of meeting were not so frequent. Not. that there was no communal 
fellowship at all ; there was indeed a gmal deal of ititerchangc of feeling ; Imtit was 
curious that in the old type of rural economy, a very close bond of fellow-feeling 
and even sympathy was combined paradoxii^ally etiougli with a jealously guarded 
indiviilualisin, under which the different communities within the v^lage lived on 
the basis of the strictest mutual uon-intcrfcrence. (Jcciieiormlly religious or social 
festivals, or again, the urgency of danger brought them together, but ordiuarily 
their lives were lived apart from one another, £»Sow' tlie points of contact are 
oftener. .llmi^st every large village in the i^tate nmy Im said to be, if not a railway 
station, at legist within easy reach of «*ne, llie present «lay villager if not wiser 
til a II Ills falher, is at. least a more travelled man, and lie iter posted in the world’s 
affairs. The spread of education also has helpeii to bring the communities 
together, 'I’he Brahman, Vania and the more jjws^erous aectioiis of agriculturists 
seem to coalesce more and more bo far as IB'iiig in the same neighbotirhood is 
concerned. The c»ld organisation of cretlit which hroughl the agriculturist and 
non-agriculturist, together indeed continues in much the same wav. But there is 
now a gootl deal of coalescing of functions: the nioney-lcndi^ for instance h^ be¬ 
come a ciiktvator to an increasing degree, w'hile the cultivator himself is not 
slow to Iiecomc a Sttnkar in his turn. The tu'o classes seem now to meet there¬ 
fore on a footing of greater economic and intellectual parity. The ohl mafiojan 
organisation, whmh tiarl Ijcen powerfully operative tn the huge villages and 
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tinvils in the iJaj’s, iifleil t(> Ik* ilniiiinatecl the eapitaiiat uiiU iniding 

elernente w'hieli lunl nilroitiy niitnuged Inti keep out the highest mid tlie loivest 
castes frtini Fepresentuttuii ; this sj'stem of ^iJage organisation is now* being eon- 
sidefahly w-e^kcnei! liy the iinjiacl of two kinds of forces. The rise of oilier 
(‘]uK.ses anriculturist in chiiracter — in the first place has weakened the pow'er of the 
Vanin “ ougaichy." In the second place the intrusion of the State muchinety 
ill the shape of a net work of village revemie establish nients^ idll age-police, village- 
paiu'hayats, tfie Yillage ediicational system, and the like has rendored impotent 
in many respects the functions of the olden organisiition. As a coiisetpience, the 
rural ccoiioniy is receiving a new urientatioii wherein the conimimal diviiiions 
of village soeiety arc giv'ing place to u new dilTeTentiation haserl on wealth 
an<l ecimojiiic ataridards. The old agricultural aristocracy also — still preserved 
in wattidnri villages — is being rent in twain not only hy the factions of the 
differciii patiif themselves but also by the Inllux of new men even, from other 
classes, with little weight hut greater “ inftuenc^f.” 

toi. Gradual Hreakjng>up of the Unity of Village-site— (>ne of 
the most remarkahle changes of late years is the breuking-up of the unity of the 
village-site. In addition to the 2,050 iinvnaanil villages, there are altogether o74* 
recognisiilile hanilcta in the t'late ; thal is to say one village or town out of five 
has a jtara cir hamlet alHu hed to it, These hamlets are concentrated 

mostly in the areas 
tiientioneil in the mar¬ 
gin. Choruahi, as it 
appears, has the largest 
number of these 
hamlets. The village 
of Manknl (in Sankh- 
eda taluka) for in¬ 
stance has 12 hamlets . 
attaiihed to it. The 
formation of hamlets is due mainly to tw'o causes. Wliere the village-site is 
not very ccntmily situated, it may be neuessary for some groups of cultivators 
whose liitnla are remote to remove from the village-site and set n|i a hamlet of their 
ow'ti, self-eoiitained as far as possible to meet their requiroincnta, ni the immediate 
vieinity of their fields. Seimndly, the immigration of new cultivators 
from outsiilc ' either from within the Htate and iMsyoiid it — leads to the formation 
of ihciiti jxtrtut. The setting free of large gruss-lands in ChoTasU to auction 
led to 1 he in flu.X of sel tiers from Kahnum and elsewhere and the establish- 
iiieiit of new' hamlets. Since lit) I, it has been estimated that 145 new 
jxfrds have been formcil. Uf these are in Baroda Pranl (g3 being in 
('horashi alone) and 4J are in Kadi PrmU (28 being In East and ^Vest Kadi). It 
is in these parts that the iinmigration of the typo noted above has been 
also most In evidence. It niust be added however that in the whole of Kathiawad 
there are only I t) such hamlets, Tlie vilh^e-silc therefore is the most consolidated 
in that division tine no ilouht to the compaTutive insecurity of that region. 

This break-up of the village site is also due in a maniier to deliberate 
State policy. --Vii order of Elis Ifigluicsa, dated the Gth February lHla, recog¬ 
nised the difliciilties winch the people felt about looking after their fields 
where the village site was remote from their houses. It permitted such 
people build houses and even set up a Bettlemeiit of ihe village typo with 
the full complement of a wlf-containod vilhigu-service of >Sirfars (car^nters), 
(uitars (blHcksinilhs), wioc/its {cobblers), watchmen, scavengers, etc. buch settle¬ 
ments if they exceeildl .ID houses were to be treated on the footing of a 
vilhige. These were to lie establlsJicd on some standard plans with romls 
ami open 8p!U‘eh and oLlicp convenicnees. Exactly how many of the 145 new utiro* 
in the decade are the result of this policy of the State it ia not pnSilile 
to determine, lint at any rate, the close correspondence which eidateii prcmnsly 
in the tbijamr villt^e luft weeii viNuge-sito and residential area is ccrtainlv miasine 
away at least in the Chorashi tract. ' ^ ® 

This want, of rorre^pondcticc is illustrated in the msTginal tnbk given above 
Chorashi is the most striking instance. Taking only formal t-’illages, the average 
pojmlation j»er vtllngo m that, tract is not much lieiow the average for l^e 
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Stftto, But taking tlie reaklentlal are^is into ncconht, the average rtills 
to 24-i or exactly half. With Triitts-Sal>artnati an<i the other arena mentioried in 
the table siieJj is the ease to a less exleut. ’I’hc greatest eorrespoiKteijce is 
hniml curiously ciitpugh in (liurotar, where there is a ven" organised village- 
settlement and alsf.) in Unni Mahals where the village site exists almost in 
name. In Katluawatl also, there are Io»v /wr«A and the number of villages eorres- 
poiuling eloacly to that of residential areas. 

102 . Houses in Urban and Rural Areas— The ehange in type of housea 
is not the least notieeable feature of present day life in the larger villages and towns. 
Para. 62 of the last (Vnsiis Befa^rt contained an excellent account of the various 
types of houses. The ehaii^s that are being gradually intrextuoed were also briefly 
noticed in that para, to which the reader may be referred. The tendency is now' 
to build more open bouses with more iivindows and dmrs lighting on the roads. The 
windows are no longer little chinks high above the road level as they 
us<»d to be in the olden days. Thus the new style i>f houses points to a greater 
sense of security and comfort. The thatched roof is giWng place to tiles and 
even among Kolia, liid*aris and such like classes, iilwl or even brick built 
structures are not unconinitm. It has la-eii observed that in tlie drier belts the 
hotiaes have flat roofs; in Katliiiiwnd where stone is (dentiful, the structures 
have often pwon Bbme-lmilt walls. 11 is interesting also U> note in this coimeoiiun 
that the chaniider of the roof varies with the rainfall. In tracts where 
the rainfall is heavy, the huts Imve ridgcfl rtnifs with galdos. The last 
t’eusus Keport for Btniibuy pointed out that “ the l>order line of Ihit roofs 
coincided pretty fairly with the line of 25 inch-ruinfulL” The homes «f the 
Animistic trilies which use<l to be a collection of detachcii huts, not unlike a Kaffir 
AVmif, are also beginning to show the traces of modern influence. Among 
many sections of these tribes notiddvtlioiK; who have hml a little schooling ami have 
come under the influence of tow'iia like Dublas and C'iiodhras, lionses of the more 
usual type are met with more than one room and larger entrances, 

t lone rally the rise in worldly iriraumslanws is indicated by (he separation of cattle 
from the living rooms. In the pwreat date of house, the cattle are ac¬ 
commodated even iu the same room as the family. Even wdiere drenmstances of 
life are easier, tis in the case of richer Bharwads an<l Kabaris, sorrial hebita have 
so niled that living rooms should 1 x 3 close to the stalls for their cattle and sheep, 
103 - Number of Inhabited Houses in Urban and Rural Areas— 
Tlic numl«r of inhabited houses in towns in 1621 shows an increase of only 439 
Of D ’4 per cent, over the figures of houses in the 
same areas in 1011. The iiiCTease in population 
is however 13,642 or 3 3 per cent. In villages, the 
number of inhabited houses in ll) 2 t show an in¬ 
crease of 6,109 or l o per cent, over the figure in 
identical areas in 1911. Tlie niral papulation has 
increased within the sunic pericsl hy 4’fl per i^ent. 
trc lie rally as pointed out iu para. 65 the increase in 
houses has not been so rapid as the increase 
in the population. It now appears that in towns 
more than in the country, new houses have not been 
ImiU fast enough to house the increasirtg popularhui. .Mr. (lovmdl)hai in 1911 
('oi)(dtide<l from his figures that both in town and country, the houses pretty 
nearly kept pace with ilie population. 

104 . Areatity and Proximity of Towns and Villages— {^aleulations 
in rcgonl to the areality and proximily of tovnis are an interesting index of ur- 
baidsation. I’he margin sets out^ the com¬ 
parative figures since 1911. The figures for 
1911 (as given in the last (.’ensus Report) have 
been revised accord ing to correctetl area. 

From this point of view', (Jharotor with its 8 
towns gives the smallest areality, viz*, .1.1 '4 
square miles, fier town. The Kasti Tract with 
ito 6 towns comes next w'ith 69*6 square miles, 

{.lenerally the order aecortling to areality 
should Cinrespoiid (♦> the orilcr according to 
urban ratios (vnf-e para. 82). But of courao 
the test of the proportion of urban popnla- 
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t ioji to the t 4 >tAl is far inore correct. !f all towns were m<»re or less of the same 
Rwe, tlieti areaiit^' could have been utilised as a very g<Knl criterion of urUaiusation, 
The arealify of villages^ taking only revenue villages and not residential areas, 
is S'80 square miles per village lii the State. In South Gujarat and Kathinwinl 
where villages fairly correspond to residential areas, the areality is 2'3 and 4‘8 
respectively. Taking the total numljor of residential areas, which is 3,522, the 
areality Is irnluccd to 2'3 square railes. The situation in Navsari Prmtt there¬ 
fore fairly represents the average fur the t^tate In JlNt, talringa total of 2,875 
vDIages, the areality was 2’83, In tlio Botnhay thesidency the arealitj’' of towns 
is 547 square miles. In Hritish Gujarat, the areality is 281 * 8 , which is higher 
than the State. But this method of c^nnpariwin is rnislcatlitig as pointc<l 
out above; and as a matter of fact British Gujarat is more urhanlsetl tlian 
this State, 


The mean distant of t 4 )Wns, on the aasumptioti of each to he a point, in the 
Baroda State is i4 iiiiles*^; that w to say, if all the parta of the State wore 
compact, and the toana n'ere equidistant from one another, a man will have to 
walk 14 miles on an average from one t^jwn to another. In Central Gujarat, the 
distance is the least, 10 8 miles, In Soutli Gujarat and Kathiawad, the proximity 
of towns is in each case rather more than 16 miles. In Korth Gujarat it is ld '3 
miles. The mean flistance tetween villages (not residential areas} is Hiniilarly 
found to be 1*8 miles in the State. Ijj South Uujurat and Katliiawml, the 
proximity of villages is l-ft5 ami 2'4 miles tespootively. In CJentral 
and \orlh Gujarat, the corresiioJiding figures lire l*fl and 1*8 miles 
rcsiHJctivcly. 


PART II 

The City of liaroda 

I 

105 . Population of the City— The population of the City is 04 , 712 . In¬ 
cluded in this total are 2.034 peraons residing iji t he Cantonment with an area of 
one square mile, which lies to the north-west of the City from w*hich it is separated 
by the Vishwandtri, The Camp population cotiaists of an Indian infantry regiment 
with its eompleiiient of British and Indian officers, Hie Uesidency, a few private 
bungalows belonging to Indian gentlemen and two or three atreets of an Indian 
basaar of the mmol type attached to Indian Cantonments. The number of in¬ 
habited house.s in the Camp is 713, showing a deerenae of 78 since 1911. The 
population has also decreased by 544 sinec that date. .-Vlmost the only cause 
for this decK^ase is that a short time Iwifore the census date, about OUO persons from 
the regiment left the station. The greater part of the Camp area consists of 
open spaces; the resideDtial area ie therefore crowded and cannot admit of anv 
e.\panston. 

Even if we exclude the Camp from the total population credited to the Citv 
we tio not get the figures for the C'i^ proper, until the Railway areas am 
excluded. Banxla has always beou an important; Railway Statioin It is at the 
junction of the Chord and Loop systems of the Bombay^ Burotln and Central 
India Railway. It has a large traffic—both passenger and goods—and the Rail¬ 
way stall is also commeiisurately large. Since Ifll I its importanec has Wen 
further increased by the establishment towanls the north of a MursludJins 
Yard which has developed with its Imngalows and roods into quite a little Railway 
town. The Alarshalliug Yard area has now 424 houses where none exiateil in | 9 ll 
mth a population of 1,331 (790 males and 535 females). The Baroda Railway 
♦Station itself had 51 inhabited " houses ” and 146 persons. Platform and Traiii 
enumeration aecsounted for 847 persons. Two other Itailway Station8--0ova Gate 
on the aouthnjast and Visiiwamitri on the outskirts of the Palace gronnds-^swelled 
the City totals by 59 houses and m persons. Altogether the Railway areas con- 
trtbutetl in this Census 534 houses and *2,519 persons to the City’s totals The 
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KAihvav figures fur JO II were only 035 persons. Tlic fignrefl for IioiiseR in the 
HmlwRy Rrcjis tis well ns in the W nrds ric not septtratcJy AVRilnble for that CSennuti. 

The City proper therefore hns u population aecording to the latest census of 
80,259 iierswis inhabit ing 23,623 Louses. In ]9ll, the inhabitants of the C% 
proper nuinberecl 95,212. Tlw number of inhabited houses (including the Railway 
areas) vrns 27,SJ 2 in 191 1 . The Marshalling yard, as stabnl above, <liil not' tiieii 
exist. If w'e therefore deduct 110 honscs for the three U ail way Stations we get 
a totol of 27,702 inhabited houses for the City proper in 1911. Thus there is a 
decliiic of 2.079 houses atid i>f 5,953 persr>ns. A slight luljustment has still to 
be made before the true figures of the dtH.line can be found. In 1911, the City 
limits contained the village sites of 8awjal and Nngarwada. In order to nmintaiu 
ideitiity with the Revenue Register, these places hiive been counted as separate 
viUage.s in this Census. For a tnie coinpiirisou their figures (141 ^lersous) will 
have to be added to the City totals for 1921, According to the adjusted figures 
therefore the net rlecline in the City's population is reduee<l to 5,812. 

»o6. Area of ihe City Proper — ^T’he area of the City proiier in 1911 w'as 
given out to )>e 8 squatv* miles, Since that date, as a result of the rcvislrm 
settlement of the Bared a iiuthal, the revenue *' village ” of Baroda was fonu- 
aJly constituted out of the sutvey-nurubers of seven vilhiges, flawed and 
Naganvada villiigc sites were formally constituted into separate villages; and an 
area of 8,984 bighas or 8‘25 square miles tvas marked out for the City. Sidi- 
.sequcatly it appears by a Inter noiiJieation in 1917, Government decided to 
extend the formal iHnindary of the (i'ity ; and the present area b now staietl 
by the Municipality to be 11 *82 S4;|uare miles, Bnt of t-lus area it appears tliat 
2,555 bighas or 2'4 square miles arc cultivable land. The residential area 
therefore seems to be practically the same ns l>efore. The Ottv Improve¬ 
ment Trust w'hicli has pmctically charge of tbe whole City states that the true 
CUty residential area is 833* square miles; but they are unable to give 
tlie areas separately of the five wards into which the C^ity Is divided. The munici¬ 
pal aut hontios distribute the area in the different wards 
as per the margin. One of the largest wards is the Ibibaji- 
pura. But. it includes Llio huge palace compound 
(which is about 74Q acres or 1*2 square miles) and other 
open spac^ey ; the part left for the general pi>pulH- 
tion is not much larger than Fntehpura, Raopunt 
is als<i a large district which extenrla from the (?ity W'alls 
to the Race (.bourse beyond the Railway Station, It 
includes besides the main high road many other wide 
streets and large open spaces such as the I’liblic 
Park, tJie Arhorettim, etc. Wadi now extends up to Bantesar on liic east and 
to Tarsnii and Mujalpur in the south. 

toy. The Inhabited Area — The true pressure of population in the City 
cannot be understood until all the open spaces—gardens, palace-grounds, parmie- 
grounds and militarj* ('aminng places, tlie playing fields of erbicational mstitutlons 
and the area covetml by lakes ami ponds and wide roails—are excluded from the 
grtiss urea. Here we find that since the last census, the “ thickly inhabited area’' 
has rcmuine<{ pruct it ally at fihc same figure, namely 1 ,(199 acres or 1 *66 square miles. 
The toad mileage lias iricreascil in the ten ^ars from 84 to 98. On the other hand 
a largo tank has been filled up and the whole of it ha.'; been laid out as a residential 
area for bungalows- Tliis new suburb is now* called Sajuji Ganj with over 
30 bungalows on the old Bhtmnatli tank site and is tlie result of the last ten 
years of city improvements in that 
direction. The maTgin gives the area 
of thickly inhabited portion as w'ell 
as the gross area l»y the five wanis 
of the City. From’this table it ap¬ 
pears that frotn the point of view* fd 
open spaces, the least favoured is 
the City, and then Fatehpura, Bahiiji- 
pura, liaoptira and Wadi. 

♦ It ia Uidortniuitc that the exact nrea of the City pn^per eann«rt he statrd with aocursey, 
Thu Tru^ figtires may however he ocrept^l as a aeor apjiraxiiastion. 
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108. Density per Acre— Having regard to the uncertainty that exists 
ahmit the grosB area nf the City, it is profitlcsa to make UMiob out of the denaity 

per acre of the gross 
It tea as given out by 
the City Miiiiicipality, 
Apart from this uncer¬ 
tainty, the densities 
caiculatJed on gross 
urea are apt to niis' 
lead. Thus on the 
fomial area of itan- 
pura \\ard, the den¬ 
sity is a hewn to ho 
only iO'H, while 
Fatelipiiru haa 13'J 
per neri*. Eut any 
laaly who kiioivs 
tho tw’o areas in the 
inlmVutcd portiuiis 
will agree that Rao- 
ptim is far more eon- 
gestefl than the other. 
The accompanying 
map of the (.hty by 
want s sh (i vrs howeve r 
the density of the 
w'artlsin the thickly 
itihahited areas, 
Tho most coiigesteil 
jiortiouof tliefhty is 
the Citi’ W ard itaell 
enclosed within the 
four wails—its gross immicTpal area lieing only 154 acres. Within this small 
limit or about one tlurty-tifth of the tobil residential area,* about one-fifth 
of tha population of the Ui^- proper is congregated. ; with only the thickly 
jiih nliiipil artm, however, this dis]>roportioii is iiiueli reduced : Imt even then 
on 14 per <»Jit., of this area, alH>nt 10 pr cent, of the jwpniation are eoneenirat- 
od, liabajipiira ami Haopiini together constitute just about half of the 
tliickly inhabited area. The population of these wanls is also about 54 per cent, 
of the totid. 

Taking clonsitios into account. 04.9S2 persons or over 72 per cent, of the total 
population live under a denaly of over fiO to the acre. The mean densily of the 
whole City calcnlatotl on the gro.'s area hi abinit 12 per atye. which shows a ilegrei* 
of .Hparacness which even the Muast luxurious ganleu city might eim^; but in 
reality it is not s<i. On the residential area us cahuilated by the fmpmvcttient 
Trust, the density is J 7 wr acre. If wc excluile only the space covered 
by the gardens and the lakes and not the roail-an?H and tho iiijcn ajiaces 
wnthin the ('ity, we get a density of 25. per uem, Rut if w’e consider the net 
inhabited area’ only, the density rises to 84 per mire which as u’e have seen, 
corresponds to the state of tilings in the most congested towrns of the State 
—(t»K/c para. 02}. 

109. Comparison wi th other C ities tJomparison with hrm'uaan d cities 
in other ImUau Htntes and Province.'i is only possible on the basis of the gross 
area, for presiiiimlily it i.s on this total urea that the densities for other ioivns 
have, lieeii i ideulateil, f'ub.iidiary Table I V gives the deimity |icr sqimm mile 
of the whole area as given by the Mimicipidily; it further takes in the whole 
population. But the Railway arwiS are not itvchnlcd in the gross aten, of irgo 
sw]narp miles; insteafl of the formal area, it eeeiiis also proper to take 0-33 square 
miles as the area of the dity proper mid (laiitoiiment; and in cakukting the 
density for the f'ify, the pfipulation of the Knilway areas may be e.vchided. 



* Colculatiiig on the area of 8 35 fli[ijare 
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Oil tliis iiiisis the ilciiaitT «f the City und the Oitmp is 0,831 to tlie square mile. 
Ill the itmigin rompamtive figures 
iLTQ given of i^rUiin eitiea aeeord- 
ing to the figures meciveil froiu 
the SuperiiiteridcMits of Census 
Operations. BaoxU City in tilts 
list, comes fairlj low in den^ty. 

I'hc two other Gujamt cities of 
Ahniedubiul tiiul Suiat have each 
much higher densities than out 
OapiUl. Jaipur has over four 
times as many people to the srjuare 
mile as this eitv. But Hyilerahad 
(IJeccaii) and -Mysore cities seem 
less congested. The Inijierisl (Uty 
of Delhi with its taigc forma) area 
has less than one-fourth the deiV' 
sity of Baroda. In size this city is about one-twelfth of CteJhi, less tliAii a fifth o: 
1 Ivderahad, ami more than a thirtl of Bombay: hnt it is ahont the same size us 
Aiiinetlubatl, Butigalore, My'sore, Shriuagar. and three times that of Surat and 
Jaipur. 
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I lo. Variation in PopuJation— The decline in llie population of the City 
proper has lieeii already estimated (I’idc para. 105) to be liy 5,812 or fi‘l per cent, 
since Ifill. The cemiis decrease since 111 H is only 4,08f> or 4 3 per cent. In 
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census figuics into account since 1891, 
tlic decrease is J8'4 per cent. ^ iSiiice 
1901, when the general population has 
increased, the City has decreasctl hy 
8-8 per cent. As alremlv pointed out 
the census rate of decrease does not 
give the full extent of the loss in 
population which the ^p}^y 

suffered in the decade. This pro- ^ 

gressivo decline since 1891 is one of the mtwit ibsquicting features of ,sueees 
sive censuses in the ^itatc. The decrease in 190f Hmoiinte<I to lO'fl in 
the Citv (or ID'S including the Camp). The decrease in tlmt year was due no 
doubt tt* the ravages of plague and famine. But it is leas than the rate of de¬ 
crease in the general population of the State, becau^ the City total was 
swollen by refugees fiy>m famine ureas. The famine poor houses Con- 
tumednoless than 1,100 such derelicts. In 1911, the effect of ptae onthe 
survival rate ami of aucecsfdve bad harvests and coiitnuied industTial depre,s- 
Sion was seen in the decrease of 4 7 percent, in the Thereoortof 

1911 stated thjit “ in 1901 nnctioked lyhuMt was freely <h.strilmtcd to Duksham 
Brahmans and cooked one to Miiwilmuns as u charity from tlie State,” but 
that under more enlightened regulations brought abfmt since then, charity was 
restricted only to the really destitute. Thus these idlers must have .Infted 
invav from the City finding there was no further 3i:ope for their mdolenee. 
Mr Govindlihui also refers to the operation of eertuin adimmstiralive measures 
^ich as the reduction of the State Military, the deerea^ in the Jail populntion and 
the abolition of the famine poor houses as iidditionaJ contnbiitory causes to-the 
decrease in the (% population in I9it . Such administrative measures can only 
account for the decrease if in other resrocis the population is assumed to be 
stationary We have therefore to consider the two aspects from which solely 

variation ’ in population can 1«' eltectel-namely nugnitJon ami vital 


[XTurrences. 


jVkigratiori in the City- Let ns take migration. \Vc 




iiowcvci hBropeml in our discuwiou by the look of fipuou of «ni.gr»t.on 
from the citv The balance of migration eoniiot therefiire be mdicatcH 
BTaranr rate tlie figures of hnmignition since 1891 can bo studied mih 
1 , ^ Tl... iimnrin ifives the figures of persons ennmorateil in the Lity 
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large Urop in lilUl, due no doubt to tlw of the 

famine, which kept the immij^nints away from tlio 
City, fn 19]!, the coiiditioiis more or less approaoh- 
c<t the norma), In 1921 again there is a decrease 
not only in a)isolate %u res but also proportionately 
to t)ie fcouil popnlatiou of the City. The proportion 
of those rosidents of tlie (.'itv who w'ero bom outside 
thei^tatewiis ^ll.t per mille in mil and 258 in 
Calculating by t.Jie lamgstalf ^^etho^^, during the 
decade tH9]'mdl 4,Ulo unmigrants are estiinateti ti> have come. In the ne.\t 
dorade, they came in larger mnnliere apparently and tfte total figuies at J 1.890; 
but in the htteat decade, the numlier of arrivals is reduced to 8.380. As the Railway 
Marshalling Yard lias been formed sbice 1911, and us 70 per cent, of (la 
pnpulution is foreign fmni, we have to reduce the above figure by about 
a thousand to get at the total number who came to the City propex within tho 
decade. The real immigrants tt) the tity have therefore decreased largely 
unlike the state of things in tlie i^tatc genorally. The balance W'as therefore not 
very favourable to the City T if W'e assume however that the balance was as much 
us in the fjtate generally, irresjiective of any naturai variatioii. the population 
of the City proper should liavo mcrcaaeil from 95,212 to 00,250 at the migra¬ 
tion rate of increase of I'l per rent, {vitk ])am. 58). Tlic present populution 
on the same area as in J 91 J is 89,409. 'I'Jms if the balance of migration is as 
eidculubHl for the whole .^tute, tlie dee.Teasc through natural causes would amount 
to 0,859 or nearly 7,0Wi. 

112, The Total of Births and Deaths In the Decade— Let ns see 
what the record i»f vital oceurreneea tells us. The number of registered Inrlhs in 
the City during tlie la.st fell years was 20,443. The registered deaths during 
the same period ainounteil to 30,938 of which 7,180 rleaths iK^ciirred amongst 
infants, 5,837 among children aged !-5 and 23,789 among persons aged 6 years 
and over. The register of births and deaths is more luieuratelj done in this 
city than elsewhere in the ^tate, I>ec4vuse the compulsory law' ia here enforced 
fairly rigorouBly. But the litres are still far from accurate. The average 
annual number of births registered is 2,044, whiie the average annual uurnher 
of primary vacdnaliona amongst infants under one year is 2,342. Oliviously, 
tlierefore, the registration is defective. Apart from this, it must la* remembered 
tliat must city-females, if their homes are outside, go to tlieir native places on the 
occasion of their firstconimement. In this way Lfio births of many children 
belonging to normally Te,<!ident families in the City are recorded elsewhere. There 
are rougidy 12,999 w'omen in tlie State whose birtll-places are outside the City. Of 
thew 49 pr cent may he taken to Tie married, H each of them go at least once 
during the decade for their confiiiemi;at there will lie about 4,899 births not register¬ 
ed in the City at all. Umler these circumstances we have to fall buck on one of 
the various expedients for estimating the numiier of iiirths and deaths. In 
.Appudbe II it has lieen ealcuhitefl that 22,093 births to 10,099 women of the 
diild-bearing ages 15-45 Is the normal rate of fertility for ten years in the State. 

• Conditions of the City are however peculiar. The sex-ratio gives a preponderance to 
the male in the population of the CHty as compared to the State as a whole. In the 
genera) population there are 932 women to a thousand men. In the City the pro¬ 
portion is only 837. The proportion of ehildren under 10years of age' (who are 
presumably the survivors amongst tho births in the detwle) to 190 
married females aged 15-49 w 132 in Barixla City and lf>7 in the State as a 
whole. This is a sure evidence of lowness of births which is seen also 

in the censuses of 1 911 and 1991—w/e 8uhsb 
diar>' Table Vof Chapter V. The mortality 
rate for the age period 9-19 is about the same 
ill tlie City ns in tho iStato. The margin 
gives the ratios pep each ceosua year and the 
mean of tho whole periixl. Therefore, the 
birth rate of the City for the decade 19n- 
1921 may Ije naaiimetl to lie about oi 

the mean rate obtaining in tlie State. The mean 
numlw of chihblieariiig female.^ diirine the 
decade was 17,294. Tlie total nnmher of 
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births tliereforc that hiust have occurred in Citj.- during the ten years is 
SI,540. The registered deaths are 30,767. The etundard of accuracy in 
regard to deatii registration is much greater than in resj)ect of birtlis 
gencraJiy ns pointed out already j especiully is this true in regard t(i 
mortuary returns iti the ('ity. Following Mr. Hardy’s method, the popula¬ 
tion of 182] aged 10 years and over* in the City (including liaihvay arcus, 
but ex(‘luditig the (^amp) is <U‘ducte<l from the iiopulatitm of (91), <jn the same area 
but of aU ages. The remabider, 24,534, would 
represent approxiniately the deaths during the 
dccennium, ageil 5 years and upwsxris. Now 
the tot^d registered deaths among persons agetl 
5 j-ears and upwards is 23,780. When we con¬ 
sider that the figure of *24,534 liicludes 
also persoris in the ttaihvay areas which 
arc not brought under registration, we can 
sec that tiic registration of dcatlis is very fairly 
m^enrate on the whole. Thus taking a total 
of 37,(H>0 deatlis and 31,54(1 births a net deficit of about 5,5hU is aocouutcd 
for. 
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iij. Mig:rationto Suburhs due to Street Improvements— AVesee 
therefore tiiat natural causes have mainly eontributctl to the total decrease, 
A further contributor^’ cause has been the displacing of hovels by street-widening 
operations. Tiie bi tal n uin Iw r of hou sea i ii BarcKla < • i (y proper (cxcl lul i iig tiic Can ip 
and Kail way areas) atnounled to 41,52b in 1911. In 1921, the numliers declined 
to 40,833 showing a decrease of 997 houses. 

In the margin the houses are shewn by 
wards. The total of houses show's an bi' 
crease in City aud iCaopura Ai'ards only. 

Wadi shows the mast decrease. 'I’lie number 
of occupied hiiuses in the City (bieluding 
Camp) has decreased from 38,603 to 36,870 
or by 1,733. ’raking only tJie city prom^r, 
we have estiniatcd in para. (05 the dedine 
in occupied houses t« be 2,079, In the city 
there are 3'5 persems per occupied house; 
so at that rate, the decline Lu population should be about 7,300, But the total 
decrease has t»eon only 5,813, of whom nearly 4,DUO are accounted for by natural 
decrease. The w'idemiig of the Ijeheripiira and Kaopura main roarls vi'SS mention¬ 
ed as one of the causes of the decrease in the numliet of occupied houses in 1011. 
Since then, the Improvement Trust has been regularly constituted and scheme 
after schome of street w'idening has been undertaken. Almost all tlie congested 
Pols (or quarters) of the city have lieen treated to what Mr. 1‘alrick Geddes calls 
conservative siiigery.” Dilapidated houses have been cleared, narrow' and 
filth}’ lanes have been widened and repaired; obstructing houses have l>eeu demo- 
lishi^; breathing spaces have lieen o]ieiied out in the heart of slums and 
a net-work of roads has been pushed out all over tho City. The increase in 
road mileage has been already mentioned. The number of houses deino^ 
lisheil caimot be state<l accurately. But it is certainly considerable. It is 
certainly true tliat better t^qics of residential houses are in e\'idencc all over 
the city and particularly bi the superior residential quarters. It is the cheaper 
hovels that have disappeared. In the urgency of street-imprr^ii'emcnts, the 
question of proviiltiig for the dhqilaced population could not have iieen 
given proinincnce at first. But later wdien the number of displaced families 
Wcame hirger, every s<'henie of improvement was accompanied by provisions 
fo housing the dislotlged population. But in the meantime where did the 
people go ? 

The answer to this question will be found fierhaps in the variation in 
the population of the villages that lie within a tw’o-mile rmlius of the city. 
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Tlie iimr^nalij' iiotcii I« viilriges show aii 
iiitreasCL of IKiti Or 8'5 per cent, on tiheir 
population in IDIL The decreassea o«jt'ur 
Hilly ill 5 0111 ijf ilieso H» villages. The 
other villageii shois' aubstoiilial increases 
for IliRir [Kipulattoii particularly Dantesar, 
'I’iie UitrtKlft Huhul to whieh they hetung 
has only an inerease of {>12 or liar<ily 
one per cent, Without these iiUiigcs the 
taluka won 111 have shewn a deerease of 
454, Tlie other villages in the taluha, 
even the strong ones, generally allow u 
deereaee such as Bhaili, Varnaina, I tola and 
othe r |) I aces. The i nfcreTHie is irresistib le that 
the whole of this inerciuKs is due to immigrants 
from the eitv'. * 'I'he rest of the displaccil 
|K>pijlatiou must he assumed in the absence of 
any ilefmito datJi to have added to t he over- 
erowdiug in the city or olhenvise to have 
emigrated from the eity. 


114. Reduction in the Army Effectives- Tiie two mnin ruuaes of 
the IIcercase in population have hceti nieulioncd. One minor tauac remains to he 
stated. The lolnl act mil strength of the elieclives ol the l^tate amiy by the 
disbanding of about 500 inostly rccruitecl from the np-couiitn’ or the l>eetaii. 
If half of these are married men with families, about a thousand j^H'rsous may 
he deemed to have left the city. 


115. Population not so far Benefited through Industry— The 
above disrusaion has proceeded on tlie assumption that the City Inis gniueil at the 
same ratio as the generiil population Irotii migration. But probably the truth is 
that if there is no actual loss, the tlgures of immigrants am! etuignuits arc about 
ci^ual. The flity has had little or nf> iiuluBtriul development during these years. 
The numlicr of jjcrsons eugtigcd in industry’, transport and trade is 40*ft per cent, 
of total workers. In ISll the proportion was 3B*5. Taking only induatTA', the 
proport ion of industrial workers ni t he city has decreased from 24’3 per cent, 
to 23‘4. The proportion of total workers to total jMsjmhition lias also fullcri 
from 45 7 per cent, to 13 '3 per cent. Tlii.s is also imUcatcil by the Subsidiary Talile 
V of Chajder V, wdien-in the proportion of children under 1 6 to lOU able-lxxlied 
jiersons aged ]5'40isseen to have incrc'used from 44 in Itlll to 48 in lS2t. in 
fact this proportion has steadily risen from 190i showing that the City is 
losing, if anything in its able-bodied elerneiit who nre eit her emigrating or being 
killed oft by high moTtality. 

The lack of mdiistrial enterprise is shewn in thecharaeterof theoeeupatious 
of those immigTants who have come from Ahmcklabad, Hurat, Kaira. Broach, 
Kiithiawad and Rewa Kanthii Htiite Table XXV discussed in the next 

paragraph). Out of 19,8.53 sudi immigrants. 4.fl47 ure workers ami of these only 
55 are w'orkers in the local mills. . Thus this City is quite adversely affeotc*] by 
the rompetition of Sural. Broach itial Ahmcdahad. The mill iudustrv* of this 
city has remained stationary so far as population is cimu^snied ; although a few 
smaller iiuluslries have been starieiZ recently they have not inducerl as yet any 
deflection of lalronr from the outside. Since the Census Ijow'ever, tlie State 
has resolved upon having its own Railway Workshops and ninning its owii Rail¬ 
ways. Near the (loya Gate, extendve biiilditig operations have heeti undertaken. 
\\'i>rk wins already in progress wlieri the census was taken, as is seen in tlie large 
increase of Uantesar village in the neighboiirhood of which the buildings were 
1>eguii. Since tlie dale of the census however a large influx of labour has come 
on this work, and 1 at!) informed that about 1,.'>00 xHirsons arc now settled in 
the vicinity of the Goya Gate Station anti the 'I'arsali Military lines j when the 
workshops are in full working orrler, it is ex^iected a large Railway settlement 
will eventuate m tin? near future, ,4s to iinlustrml expansion, among the pr«- 

* Ill liha ubov« oaaaivmtjDti of the City V Kuliurte the vi]]iig(<)i (if SawaJ and Xagaru’sda 
have not buon c(i4Uit<id, for ik- figures of Uiaso villugaB have been tvckoiud in the ealcuiatiou 
nf the not. variation. 
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jwte'd Guterpris^jt niGntjoucd in p&m. 55, n 'ivooIIgii mill in tho Gity is bping estiiU- 
lisiieib But geiiGiully Bi>G»king the city Jitis not liceti miieh of ft beneficinrv so 
far in iiulnsfrinl development.. 

116 , Immis^rants from Selected Areas by Ag^e and Occupation — 
It is of gimt economic intereat to know to \rhnt extent the neighlmuiing parts of 
British Gujarat have contriUnted to the occupational distrilrution in the City. The 
State Table XXV has therefore lieen compiled. The total number of inunigrants 
to the city from outeide the State is 24,441. Of these, rather less than half or 
IQ,8$21 come from neighbouring ]>[stTjcts and States of 
Gujarat. The nuirginnl statement gives the ratios for 
itiimigrants from the dilTerent parts. Kaira of course 
supplies the largest number j but Ahmcdabad which is 
remoter coniribiites more than Broach or Surat which are 
nearer. Of these 10,853 immigrants, 4,947 are workers, 

Stote service absorbs 1,103 worWs or 22‘3 per cent. (»4 
of tbe.se immigrant Slate servants are women. Artuiatis 
of all kinds are representeil by 888 workers (93 females) or 
1 7'9 per cent. There are 576 shopkeepera (B3 females), 
i38 beggars and religiuus mendicants, 55 mill hands (18 
females) and 1,635 "others,” The few mill hands 
amongst these immi|p^nts are mostly from Kathiawad. State service seems to 
be the chief attraction ; and in this respect Kaira contributea the largest number 
among workers—561 awkers or 51 per cent, of these immignmt State servante. 
Presumably most of these State sen'ante are from the Patidar community of 
British Charotur, 175 State servants come also from other Ituliatt States in 
JCalhiawud. 125 from Alimcdabad, 11.3 from Surat and only 78 from Broach. 
Female workers number 867. The proportion of immigrants nupported by State 
service in the C’ity is 20*4 per cent. 

Tlie division by age-periods shows u« that the immigrants to the city from these 
selected areas are mostly of the age of 15 and upwards. Their numlier is 8,415 
(4,732 males, 3,683 females) or 77*5 per cent, of the total. The numt»er of ciepen- 
den t males is t ,992; t he mules under 1 5 years of age i|re 1 ,340. Presumably workers 
of b<»th sexes are not found ^ among the children under 15, but the table 
does not show this. Assuming this to be true, the mole workers ate 86*2 per cent, 
of adult male immigrnnte, while the female workers are only 23 5 per cent, of adult 
female immigrants. 

117 , Distribution of Immigrants— Coming now to the total of all im¬ 
migrants to the City frommitside its timite, we append a marginal statement 
giving the necessary ratios with compara¬ 
tive figures for id'll. The clistricte of the 
Btate contribute more largely now to the 
(Hty immigrants than they did 10 years ago. 

Of the divisions of the Sltate, besides tlie 
Banal a Pnmt, Kadi Prnnt contributes the 
laigest' number, and in proportion to their 
population, iVmrelj ami O^iamandal PraiUa 
teigcther have a larger share of the immigrants 
than Xavsari Praid, The proportion of re¬ 
presentatives from the contiguous territory in British Gujarat and other Indian 
States bi Gujarat and Kathian-ad is also much larger. The ” outsiders ” from 
remoter |)arts of ludia are far fewer now than before. The number of immigrants 
from Europe and iVincrica has also deereaaed. 

The proportion of foreign-born to the total Cily population is 3.53 por mille 
in this census; m 1911, the cottesponding proportion w.as 348. The proportion 
of immigrants has tiierefore slightly in( rca.stid. l>ccause of the rlecline in the total 
population ; but the absolute figures of imniigrants show a decrease by 1,029 or 
about 3 per cent. 

Taking the immigmnts by wards and d)vision.s of the city, the Railway areas 
show tiic largest clement of the foroign-horii—between 60 to 71) per cent. The 
Camp comes ne.xt with 56 per cent. Of the waitla of the City pru{»er, Raopura has 
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ihe l(iTgoi?tproportion ol immigrnntA—tho ofiiciiil find the EuiopeAU residents 

Wing found in thw nren. litihajipura shows 30 per cent, of its population ns 
iminigmnts—a large number of them being from the T)piu'an. The Wadinnd 
City Wards nre the most nat ive of the quarters of the city, 

ii 8 . Sex Ratios and Variation by Wards—It is interesting to find 

tliat wliere the sex ratio is the most unifoniit 
tiiere the flecline of population hag been 
the greatCBt. Tlie exception is the Camp 
area, which, owing t« the accident of 
a third of its regiment leaving the sta¬ 
tion just hefore the census, has lost in 
population. The margin gives the 
necessary’ figures. The largest decrease lias 
occurred in the City and li\'odi Wanls, 
wlierc the women and men approach equa¬ 
lity in iiumimrs; and here also it may 
be addeil that the immigrant element is 
tlie least in evidence. 
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One other interest ing point may be emphasised tn connection ivitli the variation 
by wanls. The Wadi m tlie oldest part of tlie City which extends up to the 
n^gioii of the lakc,s on the north-east and to the Goya Oatc statkm and beyond in 
the south wdiere tJic beginnings of mtHleru indiistr)' have fdreiuly become manifest. 
The Wadi useii to be the place of residence of the old aristocracy; but with the ivilh- 
drawal of popuUtion into tlie Fort, as a result of the wars and dangers of the 
cightecivHi century, the decline of tliis fine old quai^r with its line temples and 
monuments may bo said to have comnicnccfl. Since then the movemont of the 
population has lieen further westward and towards the north and north-west 
as well as south-west. TJie four walls that enclose the city district have made the 
houses there very coiigestefb The reeking pah of the olden days belonging 
to distinct classes and castes of people used to form culs de sac, the entrances to 
which were <do«?d by heavy doors. These doors have now been broken down. The 
alleys are being ividcned wherever poasiide and numerous unhealthy divelliugs have 
Wn swept away. Out of a tobil of 14,00(i houses in these two wattla only 
8,889 are now inhabited. Standards of Jivuig have a|^ intTeased and the 
wealthier classes have sought more open spaces for their houses. The rise of 
Sayaji Guiij (in Raopura Wartl) us a suburb to cater for this class b due to 
this desire. The figures show, therefore, tliat as we go due west, the decline in 
population is less and less. Tlie Wadi, City, Fatehpura, Babajipura and Ifaopura 
all show decreasing ratios of decline from cast to west. 


119 . Tenement Census—Scope of the Enquiry— We now conclude 
this chapter by presenting the results of the special enquiry into the kind and dis¬ 
tribution of tenements that was undertaken tn tlie City. At the desire of the 
Government of India in the E^lucation iVpartment this State undertook to 
collect Bpeciiil information for the cliy of Barotla alone as it w^as the only place 
for which the informarion was likely to be useful. Local conditions differ so greatly 
in India that it was wisely fiecided to leave to the local Superintendents of ConHiis 
Operations to work out their own methods with reference to the kind of statistics 
that were of local interest. Here in this State, a special house-list was 
devised whereby the following items of information could lie collected:— 

(a) the nature of the stmeture, i.e,, whether pucca or kutchii (maile of 
brick or of mud, etc.); 

(ft) the kind of structure from the point of view of its use, whether as a 
private residence, shop, gtxlown, etc.; 

(c) the number of floors in tlie structure; 

whether the buikliiig b tlio property of those residing in it, or b 
rented to them; 

(e) the number of families occupying the structure as well as the iiumWr 
of rooms occupied by each 1 

{/) how* far there is evidence of overcrowdiug from the numlier of occu¬ 
pants |ier building and 

(p) the dassification of structures aceordiug to the number of rooms in 
each. 
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The tibovo mfomiatioii maybe found in the State Tables XI X-XXlir ; 
(<() and (A) will be found in State Table XIX and corresponding Subsidiary Table 
y I (c) will l>e got fioui State Table XX and Subsidiary Table Yl ; (d) is indicated 
in the flnal coluuma of State Table XXl and Subsirliarv Table Vlf ; (e) is found 
in the ftnjt part of these tables as also in the second haff of State Table XXIM 
and bubaidiaty Table IX ; (j) is shewn in State Table XXII and Subsidiary Table 
^ III j and ly) is contained in the first half of Stiitc Table XXl 11 and of Subsidiarr 
Table IX* The State Tables XIX-XXII contain the details per each circlci 
State Table XXIII gives the details per each Wartl. The Subsidiary Tables 
(V VTII) corresponding to the State Tables XlX-XXll suiimmrisc the figures by 
Wards; Subsidiary Table IX (which corresponds to State Table XXlll) gives the 
figures for the city as a whole. 

120* Subsidiary Table V— Classification of Structures— At the 
outset of the enquiry one wa.*! met with the difficulty of how to define building.” 
The question was whether to choose a strueturtd unit, or some unit corresT>on<ting to 
some munieipal assessment. The structural unit is w'elbunderstmM] locally and the 
distinction between a tntihin and a p/mr is well iivithin the eomprehension of the 
people. On the other hand, the tnunicipal assessment basis might have raised 
suspieions about the object of the enquiry. It was deemed advisable therefore to 
stick to tlie structural definttion. At the same time, along with the niakan-numbers 
the census numbers on “ Jiouses ” were also shewn in the same house^lkt. The en¬ 
quiry was conducted from October to December in the vear previous to the OensuB, 
so tfmt it was not in any way syuebronous. Tiiially it must be tnlded that the 
enquiry was limited oidy to the City proper and excluded the llatlway steiioiis 
and set tie men ta ainl tlie Cantonment area. 

Altogether there were 22,787 separate buildings or stnictures enumerate<l in 
this perio<l. The t^itul of houses according to the sbmdard flefinition 
nuinWred about that time was 40,823. Thu a there w*erc oo'8 structures to every 
100 “ houses,” Of these the largest number or 08'7 per cent, consisted of private 
dwelling houses, bungalows, shops and residences combined and other such 
residential tenements in the occupation of the inhabitants, Tbere were 
besides 1,124 shops, 888 (loverjiment buildings, 401 pinees of religious worship, 
2,78 godowns, 4o educational buildings, 41 factory buildings, 10 dispeusuries, 
o tlieatrea and 4,3oo other kiinls (including vaeaut private iniildiiigs}. The 
hiigest pitijiortioji of stiops (or 81 pweent.) are in the City and Kuopura 
Wards. Uovemment biiihbnga are mostty found in theHaopura and Babajipura 
Wards, mostly in the Kothi and the Sursugar quarters* The largest number of 
temples are in the City and Wadi Wards. 

Of the total of 22,787 buildings only 4,220 or 1 8*5 per cent, are built. 

The smallest ]>roportion of built structures is found in the city district, 

where the wealthier residents of the older type still reside* (Inly 123 htic/ta 
buildings out of a total of 5,010, or little o\*er 2 per cent, are found in 
that w*anl. The other warcls are thus aimuged according to the frequency 
of tenements — Wadi (17*1), Babajipura (20*8), Ibiopura (28*3) and 

Fatehpura (47*2). 18 out of the 41 factory buildings are in the Raopuxa ward, 
mostly in the neighbcmrhtioil of the Railway line, which is gradually growing 
to be a distinctive industrial quarter. 

A similar enquiry Ices detailed howov’er appears to have been taken in tlie last- 
census. Bui the absolute figures are nowhere available. The last Report (p. 24) 
gives only the bare ratios for the city as a whole. In 1 Oil, 20 per cent, of the 
iionses were shown as kutc/ta. If this proportion is to be believed, then, the 
present figures show au improvement in the style of buildings, 

121. Subsidiary Table VI — Classificatloa by Floors— The 
murginul st^itement compares the general result of 
the classification of floore with the mtios 
of the pioneer enquiry in lOU referred to 
in the above para. The very high struc¬ 
tures of 1911 have more or less con¬ 
tinued the same, only the ground floor tene¬ 
ments Invve been cither demolished on ac¬ 
count of street improvements or been im¬ 
proved to the next higher class. 
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Tsikitifi by wanls, we see the tallest Btnicturcs in the City <!istriet. Out ol 
5,&Hi Luiltlliigs there, 1 ) 1 - lS‘(i ^r cent, are with ground floors only. But 

2,215 or 37'4 per cent, have three floors Lti that diatrict. There are only I ti3 build¬ 
ings in the whole city willi more than 3 floors ; of tiieso 135 arc in the city district 
jdotie. The other wards are hereby arranged aecotdijig to the percentage 
of their gronini fitwr tenements to the total structures in each : — Wadi (43*1), 
fbuipiira (30-2), Bsbajipura (52'5) ami Fatehpura It will he seen that the 

Cil}' W’ard just as much ouUlLataiiccs tiie other hi its tall stnietuces as Fatelipura 
does in the poverty of its buildings, 

132, Subsidiary Table Vn—Nuinbor of FamfltesIn Buildings— 

This table only concerns itself with those of the structures that arc private occupied 
iKvellhig houses (iuchidtiig shops with rasidenees). 'fhese number to,6otl, as 
w'G have seen from iSulisidlaty Table V, In these buildijigs altogether 22.279 
la mi lies reside, giving a ratio of 142 families to 100 buildings. The dUTerent ward 
miios ill this respect are 171,142, 140,129. and 120 forltaopura, Fatehjmru, Bahaji- 
[uim, the (Uty and Wadi wards respectively. 7o'3 per cent, of the total number of 
private dwellings in the city contain only one family each ; ]7'3 ]».>r cent. Imvc tAVo 
familius apiece ; 4'1 pec cent, have 3 families ; 1*4 per cent, four; and f'9 per iH.‘Ut, 
have 5 and over, ft cannot be said therefore that the pri>)>lem of overcroAvdiiig hus 
attained the dimensions of congested ftidiaiii cities like Bombay, The mostcnm'ded 
localities arc Baopura and Bahajipuia, and the least congested is Wadi, from this 
point of view. 

The last part of this table gives tlie interesting information that 53 jX'f cent, 
of families in the enty reside in hoiisea owned by them and 47 per cent, do so as 
tenants. Ifouse-OAA'ners predominate in Wadi and the City Wards mostly, while ten¬ 
ants form tlie majority in Itaupura. In 1911, w hen this point was also inquired 
into, 59 per cent, of families were sheAVii aa house-owners, 

133. Subsidiary Table V III — Classification of Buildings by Occu¬ 
pants This table was prepared by col la ting the spei-ial liousi^-list devise^r for the 
city-tenemeuts with the ordinary house-list, wherein a columu was added to be filled 
in at the time of the preliminary enumeration to show the number of residents in 
tlie house. Thu spct'ial house-list contained as Tncntioiicd already also the 
census house mimber, and thus hv this means, the number of occupants per 
individual stmeture was ascertaiuetl. 'I'he preliminary eiiiimcmtion is subjected Ui 
tJie gFeate.st revision in the City, more than auvw’here else in the Baj. The figures 
of occupants represent therefore the normal situation as apart from the dis¬ 
tributing factors on the census day. It avus a difficult table to prepare, hut it w^as 
essential to the study of overcrowding in the city. The previous table had pre¬ 
pared us in a Avay liy giving the number of families jier house ; ami the general 
conclusions therein formulated are more or less conflmied. In regarxl to buildings 
with 5 persons and under, and bidldings cotjtainijig between (1 and 9 persons, the 
ratios ate pretty nearly the same oa in the previous ta1>[e for one-family and tw'o 
fuiiulr buildings, !>iniilarly the figures for three and four-family buildings general 
correspond to those found for buildings coutauiing between 10 and 19 
iiersoiis; such is also the case tsdih 5 fainltiea and over and 20 persons and over. 
The most crowdetl ]>aTts of ihe city as bidicatcd by the table are Kaopura lUid Baba- 
jipura. The census circles where this overcroAvding is the greatest in Btiopura 
are called '■ Va,” “ i^haand '‘Ha*'*; in BaWjipum, the most congestetl 
circles arc “Kh«,"'*Khi and “Ktic." Curiously enough m the City Ward, which the 
crude density figures per acre avouUI have made out to l)e tJjc most congested, there 
is very little of real congestion tn ftopulation. The problem in that part is more 
concerued with tie congestion of houses within a liuiitcd area than with over¬ 
crowding. 

It is not possible to find out from t his table the exact number of oceupantst 
of tlii'se buildings. It must be remenibereil in any uuae that these do not com- 
jirJac tlie avIjoIc pipuhttion. Only 22,279 familfes have been coiisitlered ' ami 
the eit)' contains a total of 2,7,fi23 "inhabited liouses*’ or faniiliea. Tims 
although the tw'o enquiries were not H 3 'nchrunous, sdll it is possible to say that 

• The C^aiOM Cirdis aic colJi.'d by Ivaten of thu Gujarati alpliubft. ^ ^ 

t In coroinitiiig this table the totalliii|f bmi was hy bliwka uiilI mi bv iiidividuai entricH 
ol nauilHT of petsoas per biUhliriif. Thus it ja nut iwisaiblu to Jind oat a total. 
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over 3,(KH) fiiiiiUies or 10;500 persons lave not been eovensl by the enquiry. But 
we may estimate the total nmnber of occupants by Kiving an average of 3 
persons for the lirst class, 7'5 for the second, 14* 5 for the 3rd. and 25 for the Iasi, 
Jn this way, we Jiave a total of 74.422 persons reskliiig in 15.659 build- 
ings, giving an average of 4*7 persons per buildmg. Taking this total we may 
conclutle as to overcrowding, that t>f the total population of the city residuig 
in private dwelling liuttses, a little less than half or 35,088 persons live in nornial 
conditions ingroups of 5 and under, 21,300 persons or alH>ut 29 percent, 
live in groups of 6 to 10, 17,974 persons, or a little more than 24 per cent, 

live under abiionual conditions of congestion and lack of priviu^y. 

134. Subsidiary Table IX —We now come to the lost of the tenement 
tidiles. It is dtviilcJ into two parts. In tlte first part the stTuctiires arc classi¬ 
fied aceurduig to the luunlier of rooms contained in them, Tlie second part 
shows how the families are distributed according to the numljcr of rooms in 
whit'll each lives. The Subsidiary Table gives the sumtnoiy hgures for the whole 
citv tmly, but also mlds the requisite ratios. Of 15,859 buildings only 19'$ 
per cent, are one-roomed. The highest type of buildings—with 9 rooms and over— 
iiKlecd forms a higher proportion than the last class, or any other class, l^e 
largest number of buildings in the City belongs to tliis class ; but the majority 
of these are confined to the City and Baopura Wards, In l‘'atehpura, the poorest 
district, the loitter type houses (with five rmmia ond over) are only 13'‘2 
per cent, of the total dwellbig places in that area. 

e ean ealhnate the total numl>er of rooms in the ('ity pretty approximately 
fri>m this taldc. If we assume 9 rooms as the averuge for the highest 
class, then the rwms number 97,578 altogether. In the previous paragraph Vi'e 
have estimateti the total number of twciipanta at. 74,422. Thus the room space 
per individual petsuii works out at U'9], In porn. 35 of the first chapter we have 
found the room space jier individual in the whole f^tate to be only about 0’4, 
Thus the room space appears to be much less restricted in the City but it must be 
undcTStoml that in viU^s, the rooms are larger in area. 

In the same tabic the room-space per each family is analysed. 9,285 families 
ot 28*2 per cent, live in one-rooined tenements; while only 3,321 or 15 per cent, 
live in houses with 5 rooms aii<l over under ciccuiiistaticcs of conifort, 69'8 jMir 
cent, of the families under consideration have an accommodation from two 
to four rooms eacli. These conclusions may be compared with the results of 
the classification of hoiucsteads in the (’ity. lu the tenement table, the family 
is considered as an unit irrespective of its size. In the cliussification of homesteads 
on the other hand the unit taken was the adult person or the family of three 
such adult jHjnKms. Where a family was smaller in size, their liniig even in a 
one-Toomed tenement will not chiM them as iwlow comfort; it will take them 
to the class higher. Secondlv the iuvestigatious were not synchronous and there¬ 
fore a proper coniparison is' not possible. Thirdly for the first class tenements, 
an exception was made in tlie standard of comfort enquiry in the normal allowance 
of two tooms per adult iu favour of bungalows, so that five-roomed or even four- 
roomed bungalows inhabited by a family of three would go up to the first 
class. Ill the tenement enquiry however these bungalows wilt take their class 
accoi^iug to their number of rooms, 

135. Classification of Homestcadi— The general results of the enquiry 
regarding standard of comfort may now be stated for the (!ity* Of u total of 
29^535 tenements or census “ houses ”, 5,382 or 20 per cent, were found h> be 
“ above comfort,’* 15,812 or 90 percent, “ in comfort” and 5,341 or 20 i>er 
cent, were ‘'below comfort,” The 5.382 tenemeiita in the first class are support 
to have apace allowance according to the definition of at least two rooms per in¬ 
dividual adult or six for the staiidaitl family of three odult persons. The 5,341 
tencmenta of the third class would presumably allow at most one-third of a room- 
space to a grown up individual. If the real size of the family at all approached 
the standard, set in the tmquiiy, of three adult persona, these figures should have 
corrcspomled fairly closely to the rt'sults of the tenement enquiry in regarti to the 
number of families in possession of six rooms and above and of those in occupa¬ 
tion of onlv one room resi>cctively ; for it is to these two classes of families that 
the fimt and third classes of “ houses” may be said to correspoDil. There is how¬ 
ever little correspondence. Subsidiary Table IX shows 0,285 families occupying 
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only one room each, and only 1,804 families of tfie Lighest class occupytiii; six Toonie 
and above. The lowest class families in this latter ontjutiy are more ami the high¬ 
est class are less, than what b sliewti in tli© other enquiry. The reacler may be 
assumd that both the enquiries were conducted carefully and thoroughly super¬ 
vised in the City • and there is no hesitation in vouching foe the general accuracy 
of the results of the enquiry. The oulj' indication tiicn that this lack of conee- 
pondence gives ua is that t>oth in the lowest as well as in the higtiest etrata of the 
City's population, instances of families of smaller shse than three adults must be 
fairly* numerous. In the lowest class of families their smallness of size takes tlicm 
out of the third to the second class through the exigencies of the definition, and 
thus explains why the number of houses below comfort is shewn to be less than 
the number of families occupying one room, Similarly in the highest class, 
fanuHes of smaller sizes than three would require by the definition leas than six 
rooms; and thus the number of houses ” above comfort is more than the number 
of families occupying six rooms and over. The factor of bungalows with less 
than fl rooms has been also mentioned, and must be also taken as an additional 
reason for this want of correspondence. But apart from this, that there is a large 
number of OTudl-sizetl families recruited from the higWt as well as the lowest 
strata of society in the City is a uhenomentm familiar enough to every social worker. 
This circunistance helps to exj^ain why — if we may anticipate a H^le—nearly 44* 
per cent, of the tiormalEy resident families in the City consist of less than three per¬ 
sons; and if it is true, the probability* is that the neh, from choice or through the 
economic strain of living, or else tliruugh the peculiar exigencies of their domi¬ 
cile, and the poor, through the operation of disease and chronic want, have both 
combined to Keep the size of tiieir families low, dimiiibh the birth-rate and help 
the progressive decline of population in the City. 


• rnfeSizeof N’gnnal HouJicbulds, Cliaptdi’ VI, Pott 11, para, 2<tJ, 
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HUBSJBTAIIY TABLE L — Djstrirutiox of TtiE popui^tion srr- 
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SUB^>ID1ARY TABLE 11. —^Number per mille or the total ronrLA- 
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SLrBSIDIABY TABLE III.— Towns classifieo bv population 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Baroba City 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.—TENEMENT CENSUS—CLASsmcA-nos 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— TENEMENT CENSUS— Classification 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL—TENEMENT CENSUS— Showing 


NITUJIRB or FAMILIES IN fiUTLDTNOS 
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bUBSIDlAJiY TABLE VI IT.— TENEMENT CENSUS —Classification 

OF SltiLOJNaS By NtTUBlSU OF OCCUPAJfTS 
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SUBSJDIAliY TABJ.E IX.-TENEflfENT CENSUS— Classihcation 
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126 * Introductory.—TLeStadeiie^ofBirtlipIiicc arc utilkcd in various 
ways in tJiis licport. Jo (Chapter 1. in llio section cm Movement of Population, 
llirthplute tigurcH as an indication of migration were utilisecl in stvichniig the 
extent uf tJic natural increase In the populatjoti. In Um Set’ond Chapter while din- 
euasing Uii* vtiiiuthui in u rban areas, the iiiigrat ion in certain towns anil particularly 
in tJie city of Biirahi w'aH referred to. In a later Chapter-on .4ge-the question 
hnw far the iiormat age distrihntiotinrthepopnlutioj:) is disturbed hy the factor 
of migration will lie dealt with. In the present (Jhaptex “we arc concerned with 
the broad aspects of the following intor-Tclated tjuestionsr whither the population 
moves, how mtieh of it moves and why it ntoves at all. 

The C'ensus, it may be here promisctl. lioes not profess to investigate the answer 
to these questions ilirectly. Tlie enumerator docs not usk the individual how long 
he has t;een resident in a particular Inoallty and the character and purpose of his 
residence. But the cntiy, in eohiTiui 12 of the schedule, which gives particulars 
of his birthplace is utilis^ as a clue to t he question whether ho is an immigrant 
or native born. Bui tliia test, obviously artificial 111 its appficiition, coupled ivith 
the fact that the IV'iisiis jirofesscsto record the facts of popuJattou only on ft parfci- 
cutur day, leads to many undoubted anomidics. i^tray paft.Hcngcrs alighting at 
Railway stations within the limits of Barula, even for a very brief sojourn with 
a view to get into anotlier connecting train, w ould get retronleil as part of the State 
population, and the.se persouM, whose birtlipiuees are elsewhere, will figure as “bnmi- 
granta’* in the a*t.iims. Sinjilarly persona who nre very casual viaitors—gucBte 
in a tnarriage part}'- or pilgrhns to a temple town if they are recorded outside 
the (liatrict of their birt h, fjccome “inimigmnts" to the places they visit. A normal 
resident who has according to the custom of the country taken a wife from another 
village belonging to an lidjoining district has a son whose birth takes place, as usu¬ 
ally happens in such cases, in the house of his father-in-law ; this son will appear 
as an '’immigrant/' Dti the other hand u true immigrant having settled nt a place 
has a child bom to lihu there. This I'hild is shewn nti native boni. These aijo- 
mabes convict the iminigratitm and emigration figures separatelv of inaceuraiy. 
But taken together, the not diflerom'O between tlieiu is a vnlualde and accurate 
tniliciiiiou of tlm trend of movement of people from one place to another, I’hQ 
reason for ibis emrumstanee is obvious as the anoiiudiea above pointed out arc 
true not only i»f iminignuiLH but also of enugrunts; and these spurious iw d itent 
tend to balance each other. .A further reason for trusting the Baruda figutes 
reganliiig tlic balance of nvigrallon is that the administrative (and natural) divi¬ 
sions are so clearly niarked olT from (uic another tliat there is Ultle chance of any 
arljustnients of divisional boundaries. 'I'lio separation of Oklianuindal from 
AmrcH Vmaf is only ui the iiaLiirc id a minor administnilive arrangement, find the 
former pw/a/ is ho stmiU and isulatetl that it liiis little effeid im the birthplace 
figures. This comparative fixity of ad minis tra five areas enables us to compare the 
voluiue of migration from decade to deciuie on a somewhat firm and reliable basis. 
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> 27 . Accurilcy of the Return. — The* itistmotions to tho enmnorutorR 
W€rf* not to give more tlptails nhotit Inrllipluce iK'yoiul llio. dUlrki of Inrtlj. Jf the 
pctsion was Urtm witliLii tlie Statt*. Jf In* waS 1 >orn lit any rrovioiio i*f Jkitisli Iniliii, 
tlie uutnc of llio I'rovizKit* wior In l»o uililetl to ilio (list riot i>i' loitli. If lie wua 
liorti in ftoiin* otia'r lialian State, tho name of that Shite wiis only la* lOitered. 
If he was Jiorri out of India, tlie naino of llu? coiiiiti^' aueli aa Entflftwit NejXtt, Vi’fjhu 
was to ftc entered, I’fio enumerators irera cautioiiutl iiarlicniarly not to enter 
the names of villages or iahsils, exeept in Baroda City, where the Conatw Staff was 
required tnenter the name of the taluha, if a person was bom within Barofla Pmiit 
but mi (aide tlie eity. To aid their geographical knowlixlge. a fttnndanl list of 
Districts, Provinces and States of India, together with tfie mitnes of certain foreign 
countries was printed ami circulated. In the oral lectures, they w ere also given 
very detailed instructions and as in respect of other columns, test schcilules were 
prepared in tfieir presence. Tlie,"!© i 11 stmotions were generally undoratoiHl, but still 
at the time of taludatiaii many diiticultics had t<* he overemue. The sorters were 
cautioned not t-o let imy doubnul case pass by without orders of the Head Super¬ 
visor and Assistant Superintendent, Every cure was taken to rectify the ruislakea. 
Sfost of these were errors of conipitation. These were talliefi with i>rigiTial schetfulea 
and finally conected after local enquiries, A fmitfnl source of error was no doubt 
through similarity of names: — Alibag with Aligarh, Mangalore with Bangalore, 
Jhnlawad Pra‘>U, (in KaUiiawad) with .fhalawur State iii liajpntaiia. Ilyderabad 
(Sind) ivith Hyderabad (Deccan) were some of the instances ol such confusion. 
serious mistake arose, which was fortiuiately rectified in time, when aoiue sorters 
mistaking *' United” for “Ignited States **f America”, put down some immigrants 
from the United Pnjvinoes as Americans, 

128 , Types of Migrants.— At the outset of the distitssion of the figures 
it is u.sua 1 to ilistinguLsh five types of migration : - («) emmt migmtiiin or minor 
movements between adjacent villages belonging to different districts orjurisdic- 
tiomi.; {h) tetnporaftf : tlue to brnsiness visits, or pugrimages or occasions of religious 
or fiociid festival, or the temporsiry demand for labour on pul die works such as mails 
and railw'ays; (c) /jeriWw: such as recurring outflow of lalioiir from the country, 
when agriculture is slack, for einploymciu in giuiiiiig factoric,s ami other sea.sonal 
industries; (if) ifcici-jjfynffiiMoi/ : this type occurs when niitive.s of one place reside 
in another for earning their livelihoml aUJiuiigh they have still left tlicir familicH 
behind, to which they return oecasionaliy or in tdd age, when they have retired 
from their work ; this t.y|>e of immigmnt m India is rep resen tel by the European 
official for instance, who varies liis stay in this country I>y periwiicid sojourns to 
his home-land; and (e) perMumfU wliore natives of one place, permanently settle 
elsewhere with their families. These categories, stated us above, wo'idd seem to 
envisage clear-cut, distinct divisions. But as a matter of fact, the boundaries 
between them shade into one aitollier impeiveptibly. In the cl a.^si filiation [uirsuoil 
ill the lust census, the cilhiihI migrants iiKlmled the cases of wives bom in <aie phne 
but married in anotlier and alsi> of their return to their parents' hoiLScs on ttie 
occasion of their first confinements. As Vandit ffarkishen Kant {Kunted out in 
his Punjab lleport of IfUl, the former of these, cases is really one of jKUTiument, 
not casual, migration. The wife's criming to her new home is really in I he nature 
of a permanent change of rcsidenco. although her life in licr new home may he varied 
occaslonallv by visits to her father’s liouso. Such a change of residence cannot lie 
therefore classed us ca-sual. The second case of the wife returning to her faihcr’s for 
her confinement is really in the form uf easual (nfiiifralioH from her pnoanent lioine, 
and wrongly reduces tlie v<>1umc of penniineiit migralion. With sonic coinmiini- 
tics it is considemd objectienaIile for the mother to visit Iter daughter on the 
opcasion of her first confinement. Here the daughter has to visit luorr as a mniter 
of etiquette than otherwise. Amongst the lower clansi's journeys on la ronat « 
confinemente arc not known however to la* very frequent.* At any tide in 
whiitever way we look at it, llie feet remains that, the sex proportion in such 
moveinents is preponderatingly in favour of the females. 

I 2 Q. Clues to types of Mtgration.—Tlie eerisus, of conrne. does not 
distinguish between those different types in its schoduJea but it is through the sex- 


* The inunignintH frnni eontiiciaia- amtH. havi; tusin lUiitrihiUeil by a(;o in the 8tnti! 
Tubl<; XV. Ill that lahlf? then* are »tiewti ‘U 'ilU wiiroea a^i^l 15-10, There are hnwever only 

5.Ill] children agnl a.,5, Ro 1 1n; xisitii f t* |inivatal Uonii! maid md have liecn iiiany m the eajia 
vf tlii'«’vanica 
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rntioH, that, wf aw al>lp to judge nuiHily uf the character of the migration. As 
jtJSl shewn* i]i<grntii>ti due to marriages will have a jireptimlcrancc of reinaies* 
Migratton <hic to pilgriniugeft h'iidu tilan io an excess itf femulos. Ihe hnlk i*f tlie 
temi*nrarj’ or setiii-peniuitient migranli* itri'* men ; inifl the of wometi 

nnmiigst llieiii varies inversely witJi the dinl-iiiiee of tJlio dislricti of their Uii1.h fruni 
the diatriei of llteiri'miineration. In tfie inargin tlie iiiini-lgrauta from non-oiiitigu- 

mtft a was are arranged roughly 
acconding Ui distAnce* Under 
“rairly Near*’ areas* we have 
gTonped llajputana States (with 
Ajmer-Mcrwara)* Oeiitral India 
Agency and Clwnliar State, the 
non-contiguoua areas of Bombay 
Prertiilftiicy and States and Port¬ 
uguese 1 ndia. I'laler ''Remote" 
we have crniiilctl t:he provinces 
ofihdUi.I^unjaU, t he Lhiited Pro¬ 
vinces, Bihar aurl the Central 
Provinces, (witli their res¬ 
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pective States) and the Indian State of HyderabucL Under "Very Eomote.'* we Lave 
the other parts of India, not enumerated above, and Aden. These groups together 
with immigrants from contiguous areas and also from (Jutside India yield the sex- 
ratios os shew'u in the margin. In contiguous areas, where migration takes the form 
mofttly of bridal excbaJiges, women bulk more largely than males. In the remoter 
areas, from wliich the immigrants represent a leid movement of population lor 
labour, tnwle <>r settlement, tlie females are leas in evi<ie.nt« in proportion as the 
distance travelled is gwater. In regani to *' Verj' Remote awas" tie ratio of female 
inmiignmta would have been mneh smaller, had it not 1 >een for a s^<‘ial wason to 
be mentioned presently. The sex ratio amongst extra hidinn immigrants will also 
be explained at its proper place. 


130 . Main Figures of I m migration.—Tbo total population of 2 . 120 ,f ;22 
enumerated in Bansla State in the wcient census comprises l,Hy4,lt2H persons or 
HPl |)er mille lnjni uiThiii the Wtntc and 2 S 2 ,+y 4 or KHi per tiiille bom outside it. 
Of the population bom anrl enumoratetl within, the iState, 1 ,k 8 J ,250 were enumer¬ 
ated within the districts 
of their birth, and 12,778 
were bom in one district 
and oimmcratcd in an¬ 
other in the St.ate, Of 
the persons eiuimeraterl 
within the State, but 
brnn outside it, 188,81111 
come from contiguous 
awns of Bombay Presi¬ 
dency and States, 32,88) 
come from non-contiguous 
provinixiS ami states and 
Gl i from outside India. 
In the margin, n statement is given which shows the respective proportions, 
in the 8 tate a.H u w’hole and in the ffatuml Divisions scparntcly of those, 
emiracrated in the district of their birib, of pennon enumeratecl in other districts 
und of immigrants from areas outside t fio State. It is to be noticed in each of the 
Natural Divisions, tltal. the coiiiribuiton tjf tlie Hdjueent awas of foreign jurisdir- 
tkin to the divisional total in much greater than tiuit of the other parts of the State, 

J his is naturally to be expected, as tint diflcrcnt divisions arc separated from one 
another, TJie contribution of the contignoos foreign areas is the least in the Nortli- 
eru tHvision, which is the moat compact, and greatest in the Kathiawoil Division 
whic'h is the most inierlneiM] with the territories of otbor f^tates. f^outli Oujarat 
which is also much intcrmixcil wit h tlie Brilish District of Surat, shows the next 
largest proportion of immigrants from conligntiua areas, (k-ntral Gujarat con¬ 
taining the Capital has naturally the largest nundier of immigrants from the other 
parts o 1 t he Sta tc. 1 ni in igra n ts froin rion-i nn t ;gnnus a re.as are also most in evidence 

111 Centra] Oujarat, 1 eraona nith liirth-places outside India muster strongest in 
South Gnjamt, but pwsnmably t iicw are not “true" immigrants. The connection of 
that divisiuii with jUricn, particuhiriy Eiist and South Africa, ami Mauritiufl, is of 
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long stiitultng. Tin* hulk of those returned fw Living their hirthpkces mitsido India, 
are the families of relumed emigrants from thetw parts, T^e majority of Euro¬ 
peans anti Ainerit‘au» rtutide in the Capital or in the ('autonnient adjacent to it. 
In Ihll, 885 per millo of the total population were found in the district of their 
l;»irth, five were recorded in other districts, and flS returned birthplaces within the 
contiguous ureas, (hily 5^10 persons or 3 per IP.IHH) of the popuialion were 
returnod as luring horn outside India. 


131 , Main figures of Emigration.—As with immigrants, we give 
also another table for emi¬ 
grants, t,e., persons bom 
in the State, but enu¬ 
merated outside it. A 
complete record of 
Baroda-born persons 
enumerated elsewhere 
would have been a va¬ 
luable basis for the 
study of the State po¬ 
pulation. We have 
only however the 
figures of the Indian Census to go upon. At. the tinie of writing only the Census 
figures of the Baioda State emigrants for Ceylon, Kenya and Nyasa land, are 
available, but. as will be shewn later, these figures are not an mienuate expression 
of the volume of extra-Indian emigration from this State. We will therefore content 
oiuaelvcs by calculating the natural population on the basis of the Indian figures 
oidv. f)n this basis out of a thoussnid of the natural population, 890 are enunierated 
in the districts of tlmir birth, and 0 are recoidi^ elsewhere in the State, 93 are 
found in the contiguous trocts. and tlie remaining 9 are emuuerated elsewhere 
in India, It will be seen that the migration in the contiguous areas is pretty fairly 
balanced, but that in the rest of India, less Baroda-bom persona are found than are 
persons from those parts observ'uble within the limits of this State. In Central 
Cujarat it may seem curious that the numl tcr of eniigi^ts to non-contiguous ureaa 
is larger than to contiguous, l^ut the nuison simply is that the district of Ahmed- 
abaUr which is not strictly contiguous to this division alone draws i«.‘28lt or nearly 
one-seventh of its total emigrants. Kathiawad and North Gujarat Divisions have 
apparently the most home-Tivii^ population, for there, as the figures show, the eim- 
grants forru the lowest proportion of the total natural population. The proportion 
of persona enumerated in the districts of their birth is also the largest in these two 
divisions. 
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132 . Intermigration within the Divisions.— As pointed out already, 
the geographical situation prevents any largo interchange Iwtween the districts 
of the Stntc, But this ititerehange seems to have mcreaacd as will appear from 


the margin, 
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the interchanges are not so sigiuticaiit. Comparing 
of the two censuses. Central Gujarat shows increases both in 
tiie number of its immigrants from, as well as its cmigranta to, other divi- 
eions. But it seema to have sent out more than it receivetl, during the decade. 
On the other hand. North Gujarat, has doubled its number of immigrants from 
the other parts of the fitatc, while its conlributifin to the population of the other 
divirions is now much leas. Kathbwail uppeats to have given very largely to other 
divisions in the bmt ten years; its immigrant figures show idso a alight mcreafte 
compariHl to 1911 , Subaidiiir}' Table 111 gives the detailed figures in this connec¬ 
tion. 
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CHAPTER in.—BIBTirPLACE 


The fWx TAtid t>f t.hi» ititTn'inigmtion iti 1021 is 82 females to lOlt malea, and in 
1011, there wore 74 females to lOii ftudes nmuiigst this ohias of migrants. As 
^Ir. itovindhhai inclioites. tfnstyiK< of oiigration is of a sonii pomnoient nature. 
Statesorvmits t'orn in one iUstriot are ftaiiid serving in nndUicr. Also artisans, 
traders and coutraetors migrate from iLcir bome-distriet hi aeareh of work to other 
j^rts of t he Stale. Uuiiwuya and otlier pithlie works iiUsorli Inlnnir of t his kind soine- 
ttmes from the different districts. 

Migration between Baroda and Contiguous Foreign 
Terri torT.—Burodn State is entirely encircled by tlie diatrietjj of Bombay 
and the States in poll deal asKaeiation with that Presidency, it is the migration 
between the different divisions of this State and these territories t)mt form the 
largest prnpoiiioii of the migratioii-ligurea. Of the total niuniier of 232,404 
immigmiita, or 8(i per cent, come fif.itu contignous areas. As in immigra¬ 

tion, so ill emigration, the greatest number of the Baroda fiorn f Init are emmier- 
ated outside the State are found ivitiiin tiieac contiguous areas. Of tlic total 
number of 221,208 omigrants from this State 198,518 or Ibj per tent, are found 

within the Boinbuy Presi¬ 
dency and States, Tlic mor¬ 
tal table gives eomparativc 
figures of tJiese e.schai]ges 
for the lost two censuses; 
the detailed hguree per 
sex are given by the dififer- 
eni districts and states in 
t^ubsidiary Table IV-A. 
In regard to contiguous 
British Districts, this census 
siiows that we 
losing through 
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arc still 
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Indian States, the 1021 figures show & balance in favour of tins State, so that taking 
the two together, the large iwlvcrse balance of migration wlucli amounted in 1911 
to—28,743, has now been redncetl to only—3,4G2. Tlie estliangeH with contignoiis 
Britwh territory are mainly in the nature of marriagp-migration. Certain of tiie 
villages in Biitisli Clmrotar fonu with others in our territorv an endogamons yot 
(circle) for A'u/»« Patidare (Jaiwu Kanbis of the landlord status). Similarly 
Kadwa Kanbb, I luidcretand. of South Gujarat, form another cndogamousi greup of 
this kind. There is thus a frequent interchange of wives Ijetw'een Barwla PraiU and 
Knira and Broach Districts, and the Itcwa Kontha Agency; Ijotween Navaari, 
Surot and the States of the Surat Agency, between Kadi, Ahmedubiwi, Palan- 
pur and iMahikantha Agencies; and between the Gaelrn'ud's portion and the rest 
of Kftthlawad. These marriage migrations result in the issue lieing often liorn in 
one part and enumernted iii the otlier. The “true” migrants are those who come 
into towns from neigliliouriug villages for seasonal industties, and the semi-per- 
manent settlement wdthin Barodu State of persons from .\hmcdaHad, Surat and 
Kaira, and of BarcKla-ljorniiersons in .lUimcdaluid and Surat in Government or State 
emplojTnent. Acconling to the Bfiralwiy Census Report of 1911, there was a move¬ 
ment from Barodu State iiresumably from Navsari Prant to Khandesh West, wliere 
“the rich lands of the Tapti hml lieen recently opened up, wtiich must l>e ronaidered 
to be of the nature of a permanent settlement.” The emigrante to \\*est Khandesh 
have increased from 1.428 in 1911 to 2,174 in this census. It is not possible to oh- 
certain W’hnt proportion of the migrunts in these contiguous areas represent real 
movement of population. But one lest miglit Iw suggested. Of t hose contignoiis 
areas, there are some places which are. though contiguous to t he State are not 
luljacent to all its parts. ^ Thus AhmiHlabad is not contiguous to Baroda, or Surat 
to Amreli Prmi; migratton between such areas may roughly represent ntal mifira- 
tion, and not consequeni on «oci.al e.xchangM. By the courtesy of the liomlmy 
Superintendent, I um enabled to study detailed figures of emigrants from Baroda 
by tiic different Prattts, Ktom this source and our own Imperial Table XI we 
learn that the Central Division including the (hty receives 3,001 peraons from jind 
gives 10,289 to, Ahmedabad. The sex ratio incficates that this migration is timre 
or less pernianent or at least semi-permanent. The same divisiuii receives 2 sts 
2,823 to, the Surat District, Generally in these “true*’ exchiinees 
the British Districta take away far more than they give’to the State, In Kathiai™! 
the position - is somewhat tblierent. TJie Barmta-bom fouml in the 
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portion of Kotliiowad not iMslonging to this State number 21 , 040 . The immigrants 
froni tJiene parte to tiiis State on. the other linini niinil>er 47^385 or more than double ■ 
Exoludiug the iiiiinigrantato .Amreliatid Okhamundal Pmnts as (leing of the spurious 
tyiie noted above, we see that Kadi PmtU receives 9,302 from tJiis quarter, but. gives 
only 409, liitroda Pranl with the City receives 0,480 from loreign Kathiawad, 
and gives G,91 0 , The respective figures for Navaari PratU are 1 ,407 and 5 , 

Thw Kathiawad migration is important, for it gives Fhirodn the largest item 
in its favour in the balance of migration. In the mai^nd table given at the head 
of this paragraph, the migration figures regardmg British Districts are shewn to 
have declined, the emigrants mther’more than immigrants since 1911. In regard 
to contiguous Indian States, however, although the emigrants have declin^ J>y 
4,069, the immigrants have inctertsed by 13,801. Applying the Longstaff method 
described in para. 43 of Chapter I, we get 40,857 immigrants from, ami 26,733 emi¬ 
grants to, contiguous Indian Btate.?, during the decade. The tot^il volume of mi¬ 
gration in the decade in North Oujarat and Kathiawad divisions of the State has 
been also calculateil in paras. 69 and 71 of that Chapter. In these tw'o divisions, in 
the last, ton years there were 49,373 immigrants and 33,174 eni^ants according to 
this method of calculation. The net gain fliroiigh migration in the ten years in 
these two divisions was thus 16.199. in our Northern Division, the immigrants 
from foreign Kathiawad incronsed frxnn 2,637 to 9,362 in the decade. In the 
(jaekwad’s Kathiawad, the inmiigrants from the same area mimlicrcd 36,076 in 1021 , 
ae against 30.390 in lOH. Both these divisions show gains in migration in the ten 
years; and a.s the Oaekwnd’s Kathiawad is hardly likely to attract sett lets except 
from the surrounding country, the gain in t he balance of migration (luring tlie decade 
must he ftttrilvuted, in regard to this division wholly, and in respect, of North Dii|ftrat 
to a great extent, to immigration from foreign iCathinwad. Tlie in dux of Jhalawadi 
Kanbi settlcrs—tlie bulk of them from Dhrangadlira State and the Thakrati Cirasia 
villages from over the border—was a feature of the movement of population in Kadi 
Pmnt ill the last ten years. There was room enough in West Kadi, where the 
leasing of large plota of arable land to cultivators on cosy {istam) terms, attracted 
settlers from the neighbouring vilhigos from across thi? frontier. The addition 
of 5 new villages and 41 hamlete in thisalready mentioned in para. 69, must 
be mainly put down to this cause. 

134 . Migration betw^ecn Baroda and non-contlgiious areas — 
Bombay, F^ajputana, the United Provinces and Central India 
Agency. —32,081 persons were enumerated in the recent Ceiisua, who were bom 
in non-contiguous areas in India. In 1911, the |>ersons bom in non-contigudus 
areas hut enumerated here totalled 34,828, Thus there is a decline in Ibis claaa 
of persons. The emigration figures show 19,196 BartKlu Statc-hom fiereons 
enumerated in the non-contigtious areas in the recent Ceimus. The corresponding 
figure for 1911 was 19,181. 

Taking the figures regarding non-contiguous arena a little more in detail, we 
apiiend in the margin a 
small table to show the 
state of tilings in this 
matter in the Provinces 
with which this State 
is most concerned. In 
the non-contiguous areas 
of the Boiiiliay Presi¬ 
dency and States, the 
three most important 
places from the point of 
view of Baroda migration 
are Bombay City, Ratria- 
giri and Siiwl. Bombay (3ity gives to thi« State only 3,700, hut. takes away 9,757. 
Ratnagiri supplies the State with so many Maratha fannUes of semi-peniwnctit or 
even permanent immigrsmts. Sind semis iw iHfrt peraims against 183 in exchange. 
The .Sindh i Hfusalmnna in the Army and the Police are the bulk of theseiniiiii- 
grouts. .'\ few Simllii lliiulu t'Oii tractors, students and mcrcbnnte arc also found 


• Under Bounbay Prftwileui’.y is ineludeed "Bombay Urupacifieil*’ 
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CHAPTER rn- —F}IRTHPL.\CE 


in the City ami elsewhere, Tliere w an Item In tiie I nun ignition figures edlwl 
*‘Boinbay unspceilietl*' wlileli ubsurbs 2,373 tnulea and 2,88(1 fcniules. A great part 
of tlicse presumably come from BomlMiy City. A few entries of unblentifiablo 
British or other outside villages may luive been also clossi^ed under tliis head. 

tlie unit that lisa tite largest dealings with this 
Btnte is the Kajputnua .4getic‘y (v ith Ajtncc 
lilenv'ara). The niimher of immigrants from 
that area returned, in this eeusus totals 7,o83 
peisous. In the tnat^n, this figuiu is distri¬ 
buted ftceottling to religion. 7Q per cent, 
of these iinmigmiits are l£mdu.s—mo.'itly Mur- 
wadis, Bnilimans and Vardas. Tlie bulk of 
Mitsiilmans from Bajputana come from 
Ajmer and thereabouta. '[’he Jains are of 
course tlie Marwadi traders and money-lenders, 
The .i\nimtsts are the few tiajpntjma Bhils 
fomtd in North Kndi. 1’he ot hera include Hindu 
Aryaa and ChrMians. These immigrants ore found mostly in Central and North 
Gujorot , Barotla City alone having 1.18(1. mostly engaged in trade ami usur)'. A great 
many of the ^larwad Brahmans are found in Kadi/'ran/ engaged os p«/(nJl’o,s— ■ 
known also in Upper India as pani pamt^s — water-suppliers to caste Hindus. 
The inimigranta from the United Provinces consist mowtly uf sepoj's and con¬ 
stables in the Anuy and the rolice Force; most of the immigrants fnmi these Pro¬ 
vinces foimd in the City and Amreli and Okhamnmlal PrmUJf are tif this choraeter 
Of those found in the Kmli /Von/a great niany follow other occupations as hibour- 
ots and haltfiai^ (sweetmeat sellers)—and some few are in Railway and State employ. 
Tlie Cciilml India Agency immigrants are either traders, Inbourers or servants. 
Generally the llgnreH show a decline in immigration from tlieae plaoes smee IU It . 
Probably the <'ontitmed agricultural Jiini economic dcpres-iion may have driven 
many back to their liomes, thoM that remained must have had their ranl^ con¬ 
siderably thinned by the heavy mortality uf the period. The Unitctl Provincea 
figures show a slight increase. 

The figures of emi^ljon ,^liow a large increnise in regard to the non-coutlgnoua 
areas in Bombay Presidency; but this increase is mostly coulbied to Bombay City. 
In 1911, there were 4,501 Baroila-botn persons enumerated in that Citi'. In 1G21, 
this number has risen to 9,757 or more than double. The number of male emi¬ 
grants is now 0,50.3, against only 3,255; the females have risen similarly from 1,240 
to 3,194. The outflows of Baiy.>tla State cmigriints to Bombay City is mainly con¬ 
fined to the educated classes. The trading as well as the skilled artisan clasaes 
amongst yohotas, Parsis, Vanins and other Hindus send out tlieir be.'+t to try their 
fortunes in that city ^if opportimity. .-Imongst the emigninta to Bombay City, 
the b^k come frtnu Barodu PratU winds sends 7,395 emigmtite. The ctmgrants 
to Rajputona and other places show u decline in their miinbers since lU 11 . 


Outside Bombay Presidency, 
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135. Mig-ration to or from Other Places.— Exceptmg the contignona 
areas, and Gie provinces an<l st^itcs named in the preceding puri^aphs, the ex¬ 
changes with the different ]iarts of India are numerically ins^ificant. The 
P^jabseiidaTi 1 iounigrants—in 1911, the numlier was 921: the Central Provinces 
with 665, Madras with 204, Bengal with 257, and Balucliistan w'ith 232 immigrants 
are the only other mentionable contributors. Inxniigrants from these places in 
1911^ -were larger in number. Compel ring these figures witJi those of emigration, 
we fed Uiat we receive more from these j daces than we send out to them. The 
Punjab imniigraiits are mtwtly sepoj’s and policemen and not infrequently workmen 
on the Railway. 1’heC‘ontnil Provinces migrants arc mostly Marathivs or other 
Deccan is, in the class of “Marriage-inigrarits” de-scribed above. The Bengalis mid 
Hladrnsis tiro cither temporaiy imniigrants like oUgriius or students, or ficmi-penna- 
iient inimigmnts like servants in the State employ. Rinigrants to Bengal or Madras 
are tnainty traders to Calcutta or Madras (.’ities. Baluchifitnn Agency .sends 2.32 
persons (206 males ami 20 fetimlca), moally ^lakniiiis in the Police force. 

Immigration from other places is insignificant. Burriio wnds tiHutdly .Musal- 
mniiB. From Raiigrmn a party, ennsisting birgciy of feniiilefl, aceompanied some 
Musatmon Pir, and as thi^ were poosing through Navaari, they were enunieratcU 















KAtlOKATION TO OVEIWEAS 


lOa 

there, Pliis fact nccoiuitK for tlte preponileriUice of feintJe immigraJiti) frotii liiiniisi 
ill the returns. 

Emigration to two itther places ♦ deserves note, os showing o Jargc 
change frt»ni the figutes of KH I, fri lliat year, emigrants to XorUi-W^t Frontier 
Prt>vmee iminl>ered oidy 11 . fn the figures returned were 228. These euii- 
are reported to l>e irtcludcrl in the uiuts stuf ionoii at. Peshawar 

Uautonmcnt and TVanis-Frontier posts of tinit J*rc*vince, Poasibly some were 
Afarattia fSepoys bvit tiie others miist be tion-coinbaliint units attet-lied to Rome 
regiment or other. Assam registered no emigrants frrmi this Klate in lit! I; in I (til] . 
however, there were 123 RarodudKim persmts enumerated. Of these 110 were 
mates and 1 5 females. Of these males, aa many as tt.j belong to the tea^gunJena. 

136 . Extra-1 tid io n Migratfori' / tnmiffrationfrom Oiwsww.—614 persona 
(320 males ami 288 females) were recorikil in the Census as having their Ijirth- 
ptaeiw outside fndui.. Of these 158 are from Asia, 37 1 fr<mi Africa, and only <54 from 
Eiiro()e and 21 from America, ^Vs to the Afriea-bom immigraiita it has been 
already pointed tliat in tminy teases tlicy art* not true immigranta at all. 'I'hey are 
the families, bom in /Vfrica, of repatriated Indian emigrants. .4 fair lunnfWr are 
native African, or Africa-1 mm Dutch, women, who have been brought aa wives 
by the fltusalmaua of Kamrej, Xavsuri iuid Mangrol taliikas. This aeeomits lor 
the fact that amongst the Africa-hom persons, then? are 211 females to 160 mules, 
Tliese persons of African birth are mainly found in South Oujarat, which as we 
shall presently show, is most largely concerned with the .Africiiii mignittnin. The 
immigmnts from Europe are mostly European resident* and ilieir fuinilies in or 
near the City of Baruda, France is shewn us sending I male and 10 females. On 
enquiry* it is lonmT that some of these French women are wives of Wihoma iii the 
Navsniii Pfftut. The TJnited State* Heiid 2! persons (8 men and 13 women) mostly 
missionaries stationed in the (itv and \ yara town. 

137 . Emf^ration to Overseas,— The 
ilitficiilt to estimate. The census figure* of 
nnlv a few* plaees ate available and an? given in 
the margin. 1 ’hcse figure* do not. convey jis 
already [Kiinted out an adequate iflea tif the 
extra-Indian enterprise which is becoming an 
increasing featum of out IfntOfla migration. In 
HI It, an attempt w'tisiusde to estimate the iiiini- 
ber of natives of BaiT>da who were resident abroad, 

Ttiluka \’ahivatdars were asked to furnish 
statements of Barotla-bi)rti persons who w'ere known to have lieeu residing abroad. 
Ah the fact* were stippiwd to be wtdl kiiourn t<i tbe village officials, tiie statement* 
may l>c regarded a* fairly accurate. Similar atatenieiits rather more in detail 
w'ero iwked for on this nce^isjon also : mid the 
comiiarative figures nre giveu iu the margin. 

The Kadi figure.^ for H 121 seem a little unreliable, 
but all the other divisions show large increases 
since lull. From the emigration statistic* 
furnished by the Political ofilc?e from the Jiegister 
of Passport* issued tt? emigrants from August 
HH 5 to May 1021 , it wiU Iw seen that altogether 
in thiR period 833 pas-sport* were issued to emi¬ 
grant* from the Central Division, 444 to tJie 
Xorthern, 1,211 to the Souiheru and 22.3 to the 
Knthiaw’ad Division. From these facts, it 
appears that figure* obtaims;! by local inquiry reganling the Northern Division 
and shew n in tbe aljovc table are not. very* trustworthy. At any rate the figures 
regartliiig ]>a*s]}orts give some idea of the movement during t he denaile. Altogether 
2,711 passports have liceu kssued in these 6 years. If w’c allow' for cascB of duplica¬ 
tions. i,c.. of passport.H l>emg issued more t han once to one and the same person, we 
may take tlie altove figure (2,711) to represeut the luimlwr of actual persons who 


* ItcjiiflA* tlicw plAf:#!i, Biutna ha* bt be added. .liiHt bf>forc finally poHung tlic pnicd* 
for print , 1 i^t. till' Biiniin figuwH for CTnigrante who appear ro liave, incrcsiect) fnan iSR to 
6(i2 in tliiii cciifitui. The estMliiHof \*oh»n>s from Knemvj hihI Vi'larhha ficaiiL4 from titese figuies 
to h*\v inereawtk 
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CHAPTER in.—UIBTnPEACE 


Jefti during the deeiuie.* Tliia ht a very large movotneiit fur Qarnda. If we con¬ 
sider the h^ires of tnie emigTHlion during the decade to non-contigiiuus aivasi, we 
will see that the movement to Africa and sueJi other places haa been even huger 
and more important. 


In the margin are given figures {based on 1 aluha statements) regartlingBarnda- 

born persons known to 
reside in places abroad. 
It is interesUng to note 
regarding this table that 
the eaiamate it gives of 
emi^wits to certain pla¬ 
ces is rather less tlian the 
tnjtii, Kenya for instance 
shows ' 2(12 emigrants in 
this table, but from census 
figures as already shewn. 
37£t Bacufla-bortr persona 
are retiinied as enumer¬ 
ated there. Africa iih- 
sorbs tile largeat: nnniber 
'jf our ernignints—parti¬ 
cularly South Africa. The character of this migration la also indicatefl by the 
local reports. The emigrants from Kavsari Pmnt are mostly Kolis for indnstriid 
labour. There are also V'ohoras and Aimvalas as traders and clerks. 
Most of the Baroda PraiU emigrants are from C-liarotar, and they generallv 
go in for small trading in Stuilh Africa (especially Natal). The mimber of Kacii 
Prmit emigrants is not large, hut they are mainly to Abyssinia and the Somali 
Coast. Mncli of the African trade of tliese parts is m t he hands of fSidhpur Vohoros 
The movement to Iraq is new and the resnlt of the War. The rcsidenls m the 
United Kingrlom and United States of .America are students, nuiinlv dependfint 
on State'flcholaiBhips, ' ' 
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138 . Volume of Migration since ipi i.—*Ureadv in Chapter I {vide 
para, 58) the volume of migration liae been estinmtKl accoidmg to fhi* method 
favoured in tins Report. 100.59S persons were estimated to have eoine, and 76 ,(i 85 to 
have left, daring the last ten years. This would given rate of movement <d 4 *8 perceM. 
for inmiigrants, and 3*7 percent, for emigrants of the mean population vi the decade! 
But as \Yc know about 88 to W per cent, of this migrat ioti is willi contigufma areas; 
ami the va.st bulk of thiacoiiiiguons migml ion is of the type of bridal exchanges ff 
we exclude therefore 80 per cent, of emigrants from the above figures, we -^et at 
roughly what may Ije regarded a.s the true migration during the decade 'tIius 
we get 20. 1 1 a imniigraiite and 1 5,337 enngrants, 'f'liese figures are, aspninteil out in 
that chapter, exclusive of overseas emigration. Wc have titav estimated about 
2,700 persons to have kft Baroda during the deeiufe. Appro-xhuately tkerciote 
the balance of true migration in tJie favour tif t his State is oiilv S.tXHK 


iinsi. Jiapicr m cKMca. ir may oe oi mtorcst to know the 
religions distribution of migrant. Such informa¬ 
tion is only av-ailuble regarding immigrante, mid has 
beeti specially tsimpilcd in this Census from the Com- 
pihiuon Kegister. The margin give.s the rcfjuiHito 
prepori ions of the immigrants per eacfi main religion 
The vast majority of immigrants b of couree Hindu 
but It )s mtereating to compare these ratiiw with the 
general religious distribution of the State. g]t) (h^c 
mille of the total population are flindns, 7(5 are MnsaU 
mans. *20 are .fains, 77 an* Animiste, and only 4 are 

I I j. ai » ■ 1 Thus iind conltiKuiffi 

largely to the imnugrant total than their ;irtiml atn*rigt)i m the general iKumlai loti 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I—IjtMiORATioiJ (actual nouBEs) 
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StTBSIDIARV TiUiLE 11—EMiunATiou (actual nouREs) 
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140. Reference to Statistics—Hnving coiwidered the distribution of the 

population into foan juul cotmtiy and its cliusHifieatiori Accorriing to its birth-place 
wc come in this dmptcr to another i'mp«irtAnt differentmtion—the distribution 
of the iniiabitatits according to tlieir religious lielicf^, Tlie statisticid material round 
which tljiK chapter is written is floniewlmt less ample than that, dealt with in the* 
precising chapters. Imperial^ Table VI j^ives the ncligioiia distribution of the 
p6<iplt! (tf the State by Admioiatrative OKHsions. The analysis ia carried further 
into Talukas in State Talile IV, fti State Table V, the cloasilieation of the main 
teli^oiis into their sccte and subsecte is shewn. Imperial Table XV given tJie awta 
of (:liristiaii8. tn Imperial Tabic tlie popidation of ia elassified hv reli¬ 

gion. There are several otlier tables with which this chapter is not immediutelv 
<«>nccmed. w'herein the dktinctUui by religion is correlate with other data such 
as age and civil condition, i^ucaticin, imte. and occupation.* State Toble II 
given at the end of Uie Imperiai Tables Volume gives the taluka figures for religion 
along with statintics regarding education by age-peririds. Subsirliary Tables T 
IT and HI have been prepared from Imperial Tables VT, XV and V r&stpectivoiv' 
Subsidiary Table IV 13 prepared frtjin State Table V. 

141 , Scope of the Chapter—Before the discussion of the figures is pro- 
eeiaitMl witli Home preliminary ohservatiom* are uecess^ry to e,VY>luin the acopeof this 
chapter. Tn tho fast Tteporl and in Bnreda State Jte'porta gerjerally of previous 
yearn, the writers had taken advantage apparently of the seautiiiesa of tJjeir 
Htatisticiil material to enter into n general discussion of religious tenets autl cere¬ 
monial observances. Since 1011, nothing bins happened to disturb tlie broad 


* Tluj vaJui? of tins dasaificatba of these ibitu by O'llgicins will lip disciuired in tJu, cljaptuis 
inoiv imniridiatvly eonciTTii'd with theiti, H rue rally ic mny irtated bsra tlutt. tho n-JiBoim 
diflein'ntiuiiou is so broad that tk' date pnijjarrd oti that lawk are tin.* nfnillant. of a wido mums 
cor^pondiog to tby isbarp contTastR in tk* Hocial otrata ooinpri$vd in I'jurJi nJigjott, The va¬ 
riations by Ftodal sTmla are the diviKions uf rent ^tipiiru-ajire, and not didisreDn-n hv relition 
Hut any Boicntifio i'i:iiiipilation of atstifitics on tk* bask of difivrentijitiou by swicuit strata k tBct 
at tkt oniA't by the dilFiculty thut tknr is nit readily iuttslligiblo test w'bicli can k- of tn-uisml 
applirotidn to India and by whic'h mch difFiin*nDiss vnn be appraised and dktinetikhivd. Anv 
HorisI ctaMaifivatian on 11 pm^ iiieial bask, fJnjaratk* iTycvankotc., dthuiieli now tal)^ d 

in lhi» Cemus Coile. k howevfj Hiore aatisfuctory awl . of iWtre practical use tliao the reb'iriniiJi 
bask Rut nVISA this,pttivincial dktinctiaa liait its ctkddiantat^x lu jt doos not take suilkbnt 
count of tk' (fociol and eooiinraie dilftiKnctss within' tiu* pntvinctul group iiHH'lf, 
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cuiTcntB of tcligious life in this country and any futtlicr dlt^cuiasjdn of queationa 
of doctrine will lliercfore be m tlie nature of a repi-tition except where iiny new 
matter is sought to be embudied. For this reason, wc slndl concern oiirseivEa 
mainly w'itU the numbers of tlioeu who profess certain religions, but in order to 
analt'se the signtficsitcc of the variations, the meaning of the terms denoting the 
religions will liavc to be briefly discussed in onler to judge the rfdativc atienracy 
of t.he flgnres and to find out w hether any tlittieult}' was exiH^riemed in drawing 
any tine of distinction l>etween religions whose border Umcs sbarle into one another. 
Ill this State, the option was again taken iu this census as at the censuses of 101 1 
and llKH of cecording figures for sects of all religions. These sect stutiatics will 
therefore be analysed and ihcir reliability rxmsideied. In connection with these 
sects, a new principle of division will l>e disoussed and justified by ai brief survey 
of the interrclationji of Hindu sects. Opportunity will idsto Ih* taken to destjrihc 
sects that have not aiipeawl liefore. From the consideration of these sects, we sliall 
then proceed to give a brief de.Hcription of tlie retigioiis orguuiHation at ]>resent 
oiitaUiing in the (hty of Baroda. The chapter will Iw thuiUy concluded with a 
note on the moilern mflueiicea that are shaping the (lillerent teligioiis ami their 
relations inter ie. 

*. 

143 . Main Figures of Religious Distribution —The main figurea had 
better lj« given at oiice. 1 ii tlie margin the ab¬ 
aci ute as ivell as the proportionate strength of 
the dUTcreut religions is noteii, Hinduism do¬ 
minates tlte figures in thin census as it has 
always done in the previous eiiuinemt.ionB, 

Claiming as it docs 81 tl persons out of a 
thousand of the total population as its ad- 
lierenta, it outdlstiuiees uU the oilier rcU- 
^ons. An mi bin claims the next hicheat 
fi^e wdth 77 per ItiUO. Miisalmans have 
almost the same strength as Aninibts. 

Jains are only about one-fourth of the fol- 
low'crs of Islain. Parsb and Christians are 
about ei{ual in nmnbers. Of the other re¬ 
ligions, there arc (145 Hindu Aryas ; Siklm 
total 70 ; Bnthniofl and Jews an' 3j mni -11 
respectively. Athcisbi number 5 and, Bud- 
diiistu is n:presented Ity a siuglo peiwin. 

Out of u total of £03 i>ersoiie to the square mile, *314 are Himluu. 3it 
belong to Isbini, 30 are aborighnds still in the dtinmiti of primitive religion, 5 
are Jains and the remaining Ihrce la-long, one each, to Parsi. Christian and other 
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Tlie marginal table alsri attempts to classic them according to the broiul 
groups of rdigiona. The !ndo Aiyan Heligion .claims 84o per miUe of the total 
population. The Semitic forms of lielief are represented by 80 per mille. Pri¬ 
mitive religion counts for 78 persons in a Lhotisoud while the religii/n of [ran'has 
only 4 to the siime iinnil>er* 

M3'_ Locfll Distrihution of R^Ii^eoiis— A genprtil diagram is tn 
the margin wluch sihowa the proportioniite strength of the (HtTer^nt religiojifl Ut 
each Katural Divbion, Hinduiam ia at its strongest both in nuTniJre oml 
m proportional strength in Nortli (.Injnrat, which b altm the atronglmid 
of .lainism. lafam mustera its largest numliere in Centnd Gujarat, particular¬ 
ly in the capital of wliosc population it ftirms 1« per cent. Animism is most 
in evidence in South Giijamt particularly in the Baiii Area, In ("cntral 
Gujarat, it La conllnfid almost entirely to tlie Choroslii tract. Christiaiiitv 
claims its large.st nnmiier of con verts in (Vo tral Hu jn rat, particularly in Charotar, 
Vakiil and Chorashi arena. Ibiisis are mostly in Gujarat, ' The strength 

of the Arvn and BnilLtno Samajes is in’ Central Gujarat, the llrahmofi 
iicing mostly found in the Capital. .Almost nil Jews are resident in the 
fHt)', whicli contains the solitary Buddhist, The Athciate utc from Afrhsana 
to wn* 
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Hinus niunlior Sflfi per rniUe of the total population of the Central Division 
witliout the City, Jti the City the presence of larf'c nimtlvera of .Miisalruaiis brjug 
the Hindu ruticm down to 794*. In North liujoratH 90P tn o thoui^and lire Hindiui. 
In South Gujarat, tlie Hindu proportion dwindles to only 471 or less Ilian imlf, 

because of the large 
numlier of Auiniist tri* 
bes. In Scmi-ltusfi and 
Tluni Arca.a of this dm* 
flion. only 100 per mille 
are HindiLS. In the Ku* 
thiawad, the prevalence 
of Hinduism is indicated 
hy the ratio of 875 to the 
thousdiicL 

Of the Musalinans, 
5G, or even 40 per 
cent are found in Central 
Gujarat and 34 per cent, 
reside in the Northern 
Division. Tlie largest 
jiroportion of the popu¬ 
lation that is Mnadman 
in any one prmU is seen 
in fikhamundal where 
213 out of a thousand 
follow this faith. 

Over 90 per cent, of 
theAninilstfl arc in South 
Gujaratj the remainder 
is almost entirely confin¬ 
ed to the Chorashi part 
of C'entral Gujarat. 
AniitXLSts are searedy to 
lie met with elsewhere. 

Of a hundrctl .Inins, 
02 are in the Northern 
Division ] 25 are in 
f.Vntral Gujarat includ* 
iiig the C?itv ; ami the 
rest are fii\Hded fairly 
evenly betw een tiie other 
two iliviflioui!. 

144. Meaning of 
the figures— It is ne¬ 
cessary to understand 
what exactly these 
figurea mean. Since 1911, 
tliere has been no ehange 
in the signiflcntion of 
the terms denoting the 
religions, fn the mstrue- 
tions to the enumeratora 
the^ were strictly enjoined generally to enter without fpiestion whatever religion to 
wdnoh a potaon claimKi to lieiong. One exception was inaile in IftU in regard to the 
forest tribes, and the veniaculat Inst ructions in regard thereto have lieen con* 
tinned in this census alao. The enumerator was mst.rncteil in the last two censiLses 
tocnier the name of the trilie in tlie cnhmin of religion where the individiuil mcmiiem " 
of Biidi aborlginul^triljc did not return Hinduism, Islam or any other recognis^ faith. 
Bnt where any memljer of these t.riliee de ired to enter any such religion, the 
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ennm^ator wp to enquiio whether he really professed it or, in other words, to 
uiie luH discretion in the matter. The defect of this procedure Is that it left 
too much discretiott to the enumerator without giving liim definite tests to go 
upon. As a result there was a good deal of divergence in practice. 

145' Animism and Hlnduisin — Animiam ia only a convenitnit term to 
denote all tliat reeiduirai of liclief which is not known as Hiiiduism,l6lam,Chrifitiani< 
ty or any other recogDised religiDD. The trihes theraselvea do not call their religion 
by any such names or any one name. That is why the euunierator was asked 
to enter the name of triiie in lieu of religion ; and in the Tabulation Ofiice, nil 
siw'h cases were sorted and totalled under the head of Animism. But one of the 
commonest of census errors is tlio conlusioa of tribe or caste with scc-t names. 
Rven educated 11 mdua, when asked about their sect, are more apt to state their 
caste than their sect. Witli aboriginal tribes, their tribal names are more familiar 
to them than even their rude divinities ^ and when asked about their religion, 
they woukl more often than not state their tribiJ name, and the enumerator without 
bothering to enquire wouJ<I simply enter what wtw stated. In this way the true 
extent of J!indui.sation amongst tliem may be obscured. On the other hand, there 
Ls the bias of live Hindu enumerator, especially if he is called ufion, as laid doum 
in the uuitnictionfi to exercise his discretion ; and iit this event, ho U more likely 
to enter every likely alwri^inat, except the wildest, as Hindu. In the last two 
censuses both these tendencies have been at work. The variations seem so arbi¬ 
trary that they cannot l>e ascribed to any other reason but the vagaries of the 
enumerators. Figures regarding the variation in the total strength of foreat 
tribes (both Jlbidu and .\niinistj are reliable enough but the separate figures lor 
each of these sections are inaccurate, as will appear evident from the margina 1 

table. The total strength of 
the tribes has nicrea.sed by 
4.7 per cent, the Animist sec¬ 
tion has uicreased by a much 
higher rate or 41 per cent and 
the Hindus among them seem 

have declined l)y nearly 
per cent., so tliat, if these 
figures are to be lielieved one 
would have to suppose a general relapse buck to Animism to have taken plat-e in 
the decade. But us a matter of fact nothing of the kind seems to have liuppeue«l. 
On the other bund tlie tendency sluaild be, with the spread of Gujarati iiifliience, 
increasingly towarfb? Hindaisation. 

146 , Hiiidtiism and {alam —Similar difiiculties exist, but to a much 
smaller extent, about drawing a line between Hinduism and Islam. The latter faith 
is indeed a Kitabi religion .and has tiie advantage of having a clear cut formuJan' <tf 
l)cfief. But still even here, tlie chances of coufusion exist, 1’he interaction of fslam 
aud Ilinduism in Gujamt has led to the development of what corresponds to the 
Guru-worshipping culte of the latter religion. The followers of the Tirana saint 
ImnmShab, and of Nayakaka pan^A are examples of this mixture of Hindu and 
Muslim practices. Momnas, Sheklidas and Matia Kanbis are the chief classes 
a mo n g which a combination of Islamic amlHindu rituaUare observable, l^ince JflOl, 
t hev have been variously returning themselves^ according to the itifiiicnces of their 
cuvironment. The genenU tendency fieems from the marginal table to be in the 
direction of reversion towards Hinduism. 

But 1 doubt whether these figures can l>e 
accepted as correct. The Bhabhuram 
and Nayakaka sectaries are generally 
If Indus. All have been so raturncil 
but some of the Garasia followers of 
these sects must be Musalmaiis. The 
Caste Table (Imperial Table XII1) also 
show^s 274 Momnas and 4S ShnikHs as 
Hindus, but I doubt whether any hlomnos and Shaikhs are properly returnable 
as Hindus. The iufiuence of the itamanaDdi Sadlui, Xirmald^, who taught the 
Matia Kanbb in 1S80 to give up calling ihemselves Musnlmans has to 1)6 given 

• The figure an Rhuwn hunj is the torivoted figure os compik’d from Wipcrinl Tahtfl XHE 
of tun. The title page of Imperial Table VI of that year gi%'es a wrong figure, 
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due weigliti, but on the other hand, the Jsavsari dargah of thi» fanth has acquired 
a Large iiidiience and ita annual uros or SAint'e day featival attracts a iar^e number 
of people. It ifl possible therefore that the number of pcrdona ahcwti oa ilusahnana 
amongat the Pironaiianthis is au underestimate. On the other Jiand many Js- 
laniic followers of these janths must have returned themselves vmder the orthodos 
Sunni folds. 

147. tiindulsrti and other Religions —Some diihculty is experienced in 
other parts of India in distingmshing Jains from Hindus. It has been stated that 
the Jains have shewn an increasing tendency to call themselves Hmdua. This 
statement will be examined iu a later section of this chapter. In the meanwhile the 
reader may be assured that no dMculty was felt in this State in this matter. Here 
wo had a census of sects, and eveti though there were occasionally Jains who 
caUed themselves Hindus, they were always careful to add (SVai,tti* or Jatn aa a 
qualifying word. Thus there was no dilficulty in the slip-copying. All such cases 
were taken as Jains. No case has however come to my notice of any Jidn's wish¬ 
ing to conceal Ids religion m the census acbcdidea. The Christians and Farais 
gave little difficulty. Occasionally there was an attempt on the port of some 
Hindu euumemtor or Supervisor to return the Christian converta as “ Dheds " 
or even as Bamanandi Vaishnavos”. One or tw’o cashes came to my notice 
while examtuiug the preliminary record ofPctladand Bhadtnn talukas. These 
were of course enquired into and corrected. But on the other hand, the converts 
tliemselvea were supplied with printed slips containing the name of tlieir sect from 
the diHeront missionary organisations working in l£e State, so that, when tlie 
enumerator came to them, the)* could enter the correct entries for Chi^tian sects 
in tile schedules. As will be fihcwn later, the Christian figures are fairly accurate. 

14S. Definition of Hinduism ; Who is a Hindu? —^The main rcastm 
for ail theae uncerlamties b the vagueness of the term “ Hindu iu the Census 
of lUll, ceilain testa were laid down whereby, it was thought, the extent of genuine 
Hinduisiu could be gauged. Theae tests were based upon the fact that ilinduism was 
not only a religion, but a dharma "—something which is of much wider content 
than belief—comprising within ita folds not only a congeries of creeds ondeere- 
mouiats, but also certam fairly definite ideas of social organisation. 

The subject is too large mdeeJ to fall within the scope of a Csnsiia Report, bat at any mts 
tln> Tomarka of Mr. N, S, Iyer in the Tiavaacuw OjwUa Report of tUU are 

pertineat in this 
CDnnacttoa and 
iiervu to be quoted. 
Thu Ccnnio) GoniiniS' 
sJoiQor for 191L laid 
down certam ti>stn 
which are sanimariscd 
in tho flioT^n whfitieby 
certam castes and 
tribes who do not 
conform to these tests 
and are yet rotamed 
OB llindos, may bo 
asoertaine*! to be out- 
sidu the pale of gen- 

uiue llinduisiTL Mr. Iyer, taking these tests, declares that the pitilnssian of Hinduism 
does not binge ou them \-~ 

“To take wliat is corjsidenMt by foreign writers, as thckopiDte of the social odihctt of 
ancient India, it is the acknowJed^ent of the eupnemacy of tho Brahmans. But, in the 
cuOKtitution of Indian society where all have tJieir appointed duties (dJiarmas) to each 
other, the question of suiwriority cannot arise. If such a claim has ciopperl up, it is a 
sign of disutgaiusatiou and decay. Again, with the Brahman oa leprasenting the religious 
organ in the body-politk, hie non-miniBtmtjon to the other castes is only a disordered 
state and does not take away the title to he w miiuHtr^red to, stilt tens coat them out of 
the iwcio-ndigtous orgouiisatkiu. As for gods—tlieie ia only one tiO<) in the sense of 
ulliniato cause, or Qod of ahAolutism as he is caUed, oikI all the rest ate powers of 
various degnivs of inltuencos over the world*a affairs, Thi; Indian negotiates with all of 
them. But sume an; jNiriiaJ to a few, whojii alone they uiay haw.- got to know and Icamt 
to belie vc! in. But this cannot uE(..et tiu.' que-stiim of tbtrir adherence to the main 
refigica. 


Suggested Tula tar nutce claUii to UJuduUni la dunbilal^ 

(f) tlu) auin^emacjr ni tUe anilimiiDa. 'Hiia cslegoiy iaclndes two 

diAtinnt giipqpf 

(tt) dirtAin itetuiut gnjBfB whkL nwo tinHf urSlpfi « it'toII hj|[iuiiiI th<' 
Brsitl-niJUlical vU|iieiiiKpjr 1 ahe] 

(frj Ult' «barigi£hiJ tritKa Biiii bImi t&V t4ii4ni ‘nrlbcf^ br'iit^ dealitl iLr 

iiliuMLrmtkHii pf KrUlitlci 1:^ profraumg ^ rvjm;! ibv 

Bnlimini ; 

(^) do tint tvtm'sf* lihT qbtffllni frotb ■ llmlimiLR qt otbf'T Hindu 

<funt ; 

(3) ilfojr tbo Uuf YcfLu * 

J B 4 >t nFrncd by |OcnJ BrmhnkuiH ju TuniSy prkttfl ; 

( 5 ) luvf? no BrahmiA ^irwaU aJL ; 

(0) 471 '' dtafaied mevam In |hr {qtimr uf nnlihAjj Hind □ U-nipN ; 

( 7 ]i risiH |»Uqt|nD —(sj hy touiflk, (b) Titoin 4 oi>Tf44iEi iii4lApiC«r' 

! £) bury uiolr diMbd j 

Hid do not Rrcn'Emni tlif* COIF, 



SUGGESTED TESTS FOB HrtrDnJfM 
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A^ain^ in regnni to bho authority of llie Vedua^ it b?ohBi'>rvod th^t m 
whyro^ an a matter of factj tho study of tho Vedas 19 liinlted to the soclion whose fucctiou is 
duhnod to bo spiritual miiiifitratiQD to tho entire cotniuunity, the V^edas do not oonie into 
direct ooutoct with the mase of the pooph?; and if they have in coun^ of tinie ct.'-aasd to 
thmk of It, it 10 no metre than a pas^engoF in a ship, believing or diEbelinvlng in the 
emtance or valqo of particular portions of the machinery, however vital, and cannot 
afh^ct tliB fact of hJs being borne by it. 

Nor are temple worship and access to temples criteria of Bindubini, Castes that do 
not enlert woF^p fmm outside^ and among them am devDtt>ss no les^ tiamest and 
attached. FvUutiou again ia more mi observance than an tsEksential of ivligion. A 
Jirahnuin, it b aaitl, should not touch another Brahman, if he wishes to he ceremonially 
pure. It is in ctFnnectlon with riiuoii&tio couventiou that thifi qin^stion of purity and 
poliutioiL comas in. Further^ a caste b polluting with mfemnee to uuuther caste and 
not with reference to its claim to be classed as a Bfindu.'* 

The above obsoiv^atiaiLS indicate wliat may bo taken to be the CDHsidered Xndkn opinion 
in regard to the tests then laid down. 

149* Sugjjcated tests for MlEidulsm — The point about these tests is that 
some are far too dcflrtite to serve as useful criteria 2 ^ 4 '?) and others are non-essktatiuls 

very Uinitod in their application {e.y. 3 and 9 ). Thus, a general respecti for [lereoiiulity and 
prii-stly authori ty b mdwMi a diHtiuctive mark of HindubnL iSomo eusU^s may retaliate against, 
the Brahman for his arrogant claims, and yet retain thb respect for their ami other holy 
men. Tho denial of eaet«Mtyfiikni which such an attitude towards the Bnihiiuiit would siu^m to 
imply should also not involve any exclusion from the Hindu name. The conception of a social 
order based on differentiation of functions—of a scheme of hhiiigs wherein aU ha vo their appointt-d 
duties—IS indeed one of the most dominating notes m Hlndubm. If out of this idea lias sprung 
the claim of tho Bmhinan to social OflcendiLUoy, itia as Mr, Iyer rightly points out '"a sign of 
disorganbation and decay."* Any genuine raovoment arbiiig out of Hinduism that has for 
its object the eradication of this evil cannot therefore considered un-Hindu. The U-sta one 
thmkEi dF as alt^-mativ^ havi; to be therelore mote comprehensively worded. The drat of these 
is this conception of society as an organbatioii of duti^w, priinarily, would rhipht 

oii iliffereuee in human tempeminents. The secoud group of charaderbtica refers to the reve¬ 
rence paid to pricstidH They need not always be Biahmans. Gurm, inahuntjs and holy men 
generally 1 viocl respect from all kinds of Hmdua wh<^ther tliey an? high or low. The third group 
of uleas tlmt are typical of Himiubm bcmbiddcdinsuchilotTtrinesa.^ Acrfi^jafactiuuor condty?th 
Sfifttjfar fwandcringl and Mohfhi (rebaso) influondug all tanks of society. Fcjurthly, of pecu¬ 
liar iiiipcjrtaace b tlio worship of yftris (ancestor) a« forming an important element in the 
every day life and worship of Ilindus. Fifthly, tlie accoprancc of the Brahmaaical scriptures— 
nal Vedas alotu*—niuy fitly form miB of th» essential requirements m Hindni™* And lastly, 
in and through these all, there is tho pernieation of a deeply personal system of worship based 
essentially on the belief in one tiod manifestlog Uimstdf in poweis of various degrees of iolluenci^ 
nniigoodbcss, which tako aha pv in autbropomorplUc deities w ho hold the faith of their adherente 
through ftrar, iicoiietaty or otherwb^. 

150- Animism and Anthropomorplilsm— On these genemt lines, even the 
aboriginal,who claims to be a lilndLL, cornea within the category of igenuinfl Hinduism. It b not tmo 
to say that there b no dividing tiEte.howovcr faint,bidwikcn Aiiimbm uo called and IlinduMtn. Just 
Buddhbm has ita intennediate faiths, which lie on the bolder land between it and t^liamonjsmf 
just as even Christiaiiity has its Abyivmnjau Church wlUch negotiates with a pclydaimonistic 
ritual, so also has HindnJiim in its contact with primitive forms of belief nuide comprembes by 
ebvating eome of their deities into its own Pantheon and giving rbi;« to sects which arc little 
reinov-wl from Anioiisire It is bocauou this border-liiic b too faint sometimes to Ire ^Lbiingubhed 
that a heroic expedient has beon suggested to include Animism under lilnduisiii. But sneh 
on incIuHion will mean the wiping away of the real distinction that exists between Anthropo- 
morphisjii and AnimJam. The personal chaTacter of all Hindu worship, oE which we have ni^c 
mention above, h?nds a kind of anthropomorphic tinge to the greater part of w'hat b known as 
popular HUirluisai. Mow the anthiopomoTphic prooess oe apart frooi the purely Animist attitude 
consbts in the worahip of inanimate objects as representatives^ symbole nr reflections of the 
di-ity. The Animist worships theA« objects themselves as gods. The dilEcruity of sneh a dis¬ 
tinction b that the enumerator doos not undcist>und it and as a coiisequence figures regarding 
iVnimbtfi arc laigely ccnj^turel. In the second places it ie difficult to state exactly whether 
AnimUm of the unalloyed typ^ dcserilred alH>vc exists amongst the aboriguiejf at today. Tlie 
greater <Jeitif>s wroreliippi^^d by these tribes are thi^ Gohamaga Madi, tha Madi, the Vikit- 
tmga Madi, th> Kattidia Dec and tbo Kaioka Kad. Thu firet throe are feniah^ deities and their 
sex scetDS to mdicato that worship of pomly inanimate nature has given place to Anthrepouior- 
phlsm% In addition the preponduranco in aboriginal w.'OtBhip of the feniak prlncipb^ os shewTi 
in these and other MiitA.s like the Khodiyar Matil of the BUb. the AlAri Slata and the K5lka 
MfitA of the Huhbs and the Bhav^ini of the Dhodios and Nayakdas are traces of a primitivo, 
pefliajis matriarchal, social orgimbaiion which existed! long before Vedic Aiyaciism. But 
inspitc of these excrescences^ the main trunk of aboriginal belief b Aniioistio in oburBcfcr. The 
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woDilup of tlw (all%iitor) and tint wjA (tigep), eo prevnleiit amongst tiniso iilwri- 

giibjet, tn ^miniK^nt of t]ij» Auiourtic tnligioiiK attitude. The boKfcr-Iine bntwwu Hinduism 
iitid pnmjfcjve beLef may |»u amaewhathatd to ilww, Imt tLe mal dUtinctiojj between tJie two 
m the charaetonAtic uttltude of each towards tile deiUea wliick one womhiirn and the 
otner 8 oiim of the mothcr-doiticH of tim aboriginuls now form port of the 

ntiial, bat, the cluinictermtic attitude r.f t iu- Hindu S«kta ia wholly diffemut. and tt is a complete 
ltUfin^^JIlg of Uiiidiusni to n>gaid it, an some have done, m magic tempen^d by Melaiihyaica 
or AiiiiiUBiu venec^ mth philowphy. Lastly it is stated that iMicauso tlu? nboriRimil baa some 
conceptioti of one tiod, he ahouJd bo considerird as part of Hinduism. It is l,ruv that aomi; dim 
notion of a siipmuiw spinte-called SoBif—ptreifits among some of tribes; hut tliat ia im 
ma^i why the wJiofc group should be mgaiTi.Kl aa Hindus. A similar argument would dub 
■Im Aad MiiiuiItimiiJi togwtljjir i«5 am njligitm, U-cjiuih! thvy uYnn^hip am mid tJic^ mmv 

LchI. The point i^ a gr,®t jiait of die aborigiiml ra^puJation does ont w<»mhip tlie distinctix^cly 
womJdp^** *^'*'^* c«^Jt!iiii«iiaI bear the temoteat reaemblnnc«- to the distinctive Hindu 

I-, ^ hnmght out. The gneat difficulty however 

IS tile statistical difficulty, TJiem is no denying the fact that Hiinhauatind has an 

increaamgly powerful f^tor aniongst the fonst inU.^a. But it is very himl toieitiinate the ex- 
tent ofito prevalence. The wo^iipof Haimniaii amongst Hhodaw, tin- womLip nl Mahadeva and 

if“E'H P“ 1^ amoiigst Oi Jhms are tustences 

ul- tilcW httiid. even amongst Hio Hie.. mx tioiia 

Ike the Lho<lhms thi «fltim wanted eaate argaiusatioiiflhows how Hindai^ui in its nuMt distinc* 

^ ® infliiemy jAstrmiger; 

Knnhis Jn,t*!!*i '** i^*ll** or mdenturwiJ m rvnnta llicy i;oinc into closer comu'Ction with Anavalas, 
h! BrnS"' * of ivutora thnji the other alnirigines and partiv beeaust. tlu.; 

trtat the BfiiJian with mspect and even utiliAc (hem on cajcnaions. The TaJavia.s and Tiulvis 

Ik-“ 7 l-y rissi^n are abo completely HJnduk.d * 

£frhd.r ;’ '»ith the ineinla;m of the pamnt-atoefc iud Honietiim^ 

IltherCd? VuJMiwiiii show little Hwttuisatbn on the 

is j. Suggested tesfe for dlstinsuishinjc Animists from Hindus 

-\}n the whf tf conclusion SHojis to be that tlit-ni are uwloubkd Hiiiiltts 
amount the ahonginal tnljcs.that their figures arc increasing but that their straiiKth 
caiuiot Iw estiiftutetl properly from eiaiauii figures, which have lieen alreaUv sliewti 
to be unreliable, home teats may however be indicatetl whereby the iuereasinu 
Hinduism may be fieen. One test of this process is us hinted abovt 
showm by the claim to Rajput descent. As aotui ii» a trilio has become sulficlentlv 
Jiuidui^, Its fi^ attempt to raise itself in the social scale is to trace its afi'mities 
to that rac^ .Another more obvious test is the abandomneut of their tribal 
lanmiage. The greater the prevalence of Hinduism in a tribe, the more extermive 
IS their employment of some such Aryan tongue as Oujarati and Marathi for their 
t^rdm^ are one p two reservations however which mimt he notcij 

I he Baychns, a completely Hinduiaed tribe, still cling tenacjoualy to their parti - 
edar dialect. So do the (.'hodhras. But genemll/ however, tlie sprLl of 
Hmdmsm accompanies the advance of Aiyan tongues into the Bhil couiitrv. 

■ st»‘ength of Animists est i mated— The second of these testa 

la the more ^tisfactorj*, and by ita aid wo siiull attempt to find out the streneth 
of the .■Vmnusta m Hjll , and the variation siuee then. Comparison on thw bSis 
cannot be carri^ earher than ItlOl, because the total atrength of these tribes fbotli 
Annmstie and Hmdu) is not available for any preceding census year. A com¬ 
parative table ia given showing the total 
strength of each main tribe, and the 
nnmlienf apeuking the tribal dialect. 
Tile detailed figures ate given in Sub- 
.sidiar)' Table IH to Chapter IX. If we 
take the langiiaM aa a cotrcet test, then 
the number of Animiste will lie identical 
with that of Bhili dialect speakers 
which IS I45jm. But there are re- 
^rvaUons os already pointed out 
Tlie case ol Bavchaa and Cbodhra.s Jiavc 
I^n already citeil. Of tlie latter, the 
Cltokapuri secti^ which simwa the 

ediy completely Hinduised. They numS TstT Jfidoubt- 

strength of Chjidhr^ in IfilL Tlie sub-castes arc not recm<£l in 

on this proportion, there are rougldy 9,000 Chokapuris now. All Diiblas, Bavch^JT 
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TaTaviaa, Dliankadi Mavcitis and Tadvia ate aimiiarlv Hindtit;. In ri^gard to ilie 
otlier tribea, language inav be taken as the detemiining test lietwcen Hinduism and 
Animism. Fn ISHl, Mr. Dalai took tli© whole Koli population amongst those 
whose Hinduism he considered doubtful. There are, it is true, varying opinions 
about them—eome speak of them as '* the aboriginals of the plain or civilised 
Bliils"; others see in them little diHercncc from the Kajputs. But there b no 
doubt as to their Hinduism. They worship all the recognised Hindu gods, al¬ 
though some aboriginal mdftJs—particularly Khodiytir, Yerai and MeMi —clami 
th<^ adlierenec al.sci. They have even been indueneed by that puritan form of 
V'abhnavbm, which b known the Swaminarayan Sect, Finally gowl Bralimaiia 
of the Amlieli and »SrimaLi sections minister to them aa priests. There b no rca- 
srm therefore to consider them os Anunists, 

Calculating on the above basb, we get the results as shemr in the marginal 
statement. These 5gures may be 
compared witli those given in the mar¬ 
ginal table in para 145 ab{>ve. if our 
assumptions are correct,—iuul we 
venture to present them to the reader 
as being more correct than the census 
figures—then the Animbts seem to have 
deirlined b}" 2*3 per cent. The eonsus 
figures show an inecease of 41*3 per 
cent, which b wholly fictitious. In Ifii I, 
tlic census total of Aniniists wras alKmt 
10 per cent, Iielow tlie truth,while in 1921, the census figures were on overestimate 
by almut 18 per cent, 

• 53' Variation amongst Hindus— Apart from the forest tribes, the 
only other section whose Hinduism is a matter of controversy b the group of castes 
who are untoucimbles or are nearly' so. The case of Kolis has been already consi¬ 
dered. The groups w*hich are just t«elow' them but are still within the pale of 
social communion like tiie Vaghris, Bajtudos, Saranias and I^valias mive a 
strongly Animistic side to their worsliip. These four castes number 57,528 in thi^ 
census. They axe veiy' low* type Hint!us and have no use for Bralumtns. They 
lay some shailowy I'laim—the Kiivaliiis rather mure justly than tlie others—to a 
Kajput strain, but their degnuled living must have brought tliem very near to the 
aninibtio religious attitude. Hanking lower than these, but rather sujterior 
in their Hindubm b the so-called imtonclmlile 
groii]!. Tile marginal table gives the com¬ 
parative strength of these castes for the lust 
two censuses. With Dheds, (4aroda.s, Chamnrs 
and Mahars, the infiueuce of modern ideas 
is fast destroying the old taint of uutoueha- 
hilitv I Bhaiigb arc still “untouched'^ because 
of their oalliug, but on the W'hule the treat¬ 
ment meted out to tliem b rather kindlier, 
perhaps by way of making a virtue of ne¬ 
cessity. Hindubation is cromplete amongst these 
Dheds, Mahara, Chamars and (lanidaa (w’lui are 
their priests). They wairshJp Hanuman, t ianpati 
and also inevitable Miitti. Their casto-orgamsa- 
titm b completely of the average Hindu typew 
The pnictice of buiwing their dead has l>een given 
up by tlie lietter class amongst them. Tliey pay 
mucji court to priests and mahaatit, oud latterly 
ttuifianfs of the Ivabirjmnth have acquired 
great holil over tfiem. Tlie attitude of 
Brahmans towards them has no dmdit le<i to their present sullen hostility towawl** 
tliese. Although the census does not show it, 1 am given to understand thal* 
some of tlie loi^ educated Dheds and Muhsrs have shew*n leanings towards the 
so-called Satya Sodhak Ihmtli—an anti-Brahman movement oiiginntmg in the 
Deccaii. The Bhcnvaa, Blmng].*^, Tiiris and .Mangs a re vety^ degraded ty^je—although 
the Gujarat Bhaugi is somewhat more llinduiscd than his brother in Upper India. 
There la little trace of the so-called “ Lai begJ ’* religion amongst them. They 
W’orsliip lianuwant Mt'Idi MtiltJ, Sikotri and tlie basil pbinL jQuite a few arc at¬ 
tracted to Kabirpouth or Hamanuiidi Vubhiiavbm. On the whole I w'ould class 
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tlie «5 iiLtnongflt tK<? ixntoitcliflMp&j and tlie Vaglifis, RttWidiiis, and otliera 

aa Animistic Iltndiia, just ns tiie HJndu sectitm of tba forest tribes, tiJtunate<l above 
may be eiUied Hindniaed .A.nimiiits. 

Excluding these categories, we have the residuum who may be said to con* 
form in the bulk of their religious and social practices to the standard Hinduism 
of the Brahmanicnl scriptures. In the marginal table are given figures to show 

tlie variation in whnt may 
be called standard Hin¬ 
duism since IflOL Tliese 
figures are further com¬ 
pared with those relating 
to what we have dcaigtiatod 
Aiiiiuistlc Hindus and Hin- 
duised Animism, Standard 
Hinduism seems to have 
mcreased only by 1*5 jwr 
The i.'cnsiLs increase amongist 
This is due in a 
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cent in Jfllf and by SIB percent, in the next decade, 
persons returned as Hindus in JUM was as high as 3*7 per cent, 
large measure to the inclusion in tliat cenflus omcjngBt Hindus of Hinduiaed Animista, 
whose refd strength was in that cenaua very iargoTy overestimated. In on the 
other hand, only 14,212 persons from Animistic tribes (12,551 TiUavias and 1,6(51 
liuvchoK) were returned aa Hindus, while their true strength as appears from the 
above table WiWt much larger. But the figure shewn above— 113 , 363 —is not also 
strictly accurate, ft is bused largely on the retiims of dialects wJiich do not 
Hcem to have liccn corroftly compiled in 1301, as pointed out in para 431 of Mr, 
Oovindbhai’s report. 1 am. in dined to place the strength of Hindnised aborigines 
in 1301 at rather less tlian The total strength of the tribea however 

showed an Increase of i>ver 23 per cent, in 1011 . The estimate of Hindu j^nimista 
for 1011 , as given in the afxive table, may be accepted as fairly correct. The 
1001 figures mufit be therefore corraS[)ondmgly reduces I to make the rate of varia¬ 
tion for ttiis chucj at lea.st. tis great us that of the whole trilial popiihUion. The 
itmjrease amoiigHt real Hindus since Hit I is 5'2 per cent, which is rather larger than 
the mte of variation in the general population. This increase is mostly due to the 
joint operation of migration and natural increase. Apart from AnimiHt tribea, 
there in little chance of accession of t^onverts from other religions. The com of 
Bimnupantliis is too small to affect the general rate of variation amongst Hindus 
at any rate. The Animistic Hiuflu nection consisting mostly of low- type castes 
is prolific ; and inspite of tJieir high death rate, the increase amongst them is oJ- 
W'aya relatively large compared bo Live rest of the community. As pointed out in 
the discussion on movement of population in Chapter 1 , it is'only backward tracts 
tJuvt show u distinct reijouiul after a famine. Similarly it is only amongst tlie very 
low atnita of society that sudi a veboimd takes effect without any retardation, 
Timt !.<? why these dnssca of Hind us showed 14 percent, increase in 151L In 
1521, the variation slowed down to only 4’J per cent. 


154 . Variation amongat IMusalmans— In the above discussion, it w-ill 
be seen that the ceusus returns of Hindus and AnimL-rts have l)cen rejects I and tlve 
true variation in thew two religions baa been sought from mdependent sources, 
in regard to other religions, however, the census figures may he aecepterl as fairly 

reliable. The margin shows the varia¬ 
tion in al.Wute figures amongst Mn- 
sohnons since 1901. Its proportionate 
strength for the last three censuses 
is also shewn in that table. Between 
1901 to 1511 the greatest rate of 
decrease amongst Muaolmans was re¬ 
gistered in South Hujnmt. This de- 
crea^ w'us rightly put down to emi¬ 
gration in the Ce'naua Report of 1511, 
Blit as mentioned a!ready the con¬ 
tact of Islam with Ilmcluism has pnjducwl intermediate secta the votaries of which 
rctumcti therasd ves cither aa ff Indus or Jlusalmans according to their choice. It will 
be useful to compare the variation amongst. MusaUnans without tJus disturbing 
factor. '^Vithout the Pimtiit sectaries, the .Miisalmans numbered 161,359 in 1501 
In 1011 , the correstwnding figure was 158,785. Thus there w-as a de^ 
crease of I S fwr tent. In 1921, on the other hand, the Musatmans numbered 
without these Neo-Moslema, 1(30,327, thus showing an increase of Imrelly one per 
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nil 

cent. Taking the oenstia fi^juces o£ \IuHalniaius ii» n whole, the incrcRjte siuce 11)11 
IK the reAoltant of iiitiny divergeut tutios of wliicU the iiicreiUM} of per cent, 
in North Gujarut and the decrease of ISi iKWcent, in the City ure the two opposite 
extremes. The llusalmon popvdstion in tlic Capital appears to bo rapidly de¬ 
clining since 1891. It cannot lie that this decline is dne to any excessiye proneness 
of this community to high mortality. As vrill be shown in the next chapter, the 
death rate amongst Musalmans both in normal as well as in cpidemii^ years is much 
lower than that of Hindus. The reason must be stnight therefore in the continual 
drain on this community tiirough emigration. The Alusalmans aged 15-4U num¬ 
bered 09,340 in 1911. In this census their strength ilecrea.sed to l>3|>T03 or by 
8‘1 per cent. A wrioiLS depletion of tlie able bodied persons amongst them seems 
to have taken pla*;e in the decade through the joint influence of epidemics of 
influenza and plague on the oue hand an<l of etnignition on the other. A large 
portion of the Musalman community consis 1 .s of trmlers; an<l these have alwa>'s 
sought their fortunes elsewJiere. \'olioras feature largely in overseas eniigratjon. 
Conversion, f have little doubt, plays a very small part in nficeting tJie strength 
of Gujarat Musolmatis. 

* 55 * Variation amongst Jains —^As the reader has already been assured, 
no supposition need lie made that the variation amongst Jains at leoKt in this State 
is due to any extent to the desire amongst certain sectionK of this conununity to 
pass themselves os Hindus. There is naturally a desire amongst aU .latns as 
amongst all other adherents of Indo-Aryan Reijgioua to adopt the Hindu name im 
a racial signilicatioii expresdiive of their national imity. Beyond tltis there is 
also the fact tluvt the Jains are a distinctively commercial community and wish¬ 
ing to live in unity with their Hindu ueighbourB they have adopted a good many of 
the social observances of Hinduism and have not even hesitateii to enter into mar- 
ri^e relations with tlie Hindu section of their corrcimonding castes. This cir¬ 
cumstance is not enough however for us to build f«i it any theory tliat there is 
in existence a deflnite tendency to uilful falsification of census returns. The 
latest census shows that thou^ there 
is a decline since 1911 ; tlic rate of de¬ 
crease in the latest decade is much, 
less than that in the one ptevtous. 

The greatest decrease in the State Los 
occurred in South Gujarat. There tlie 
Jains have declined from 2,772 to 2,422. 

The Census Report of 1911 mentioned 
that the increase in Gandevi towm was 

due to the accident of a Jain religious gathering 1>etug held there on Census day, 
which attracted tiumcrous Jains from neighbourjng villages. Possibly they may 
have come from neighbouring British viliaacs. The census flgures of 1921 therefore 
may repreaent the normal situation. Usually, however, the Jains, whenever 
they are old enough to earn their livelihood, emigrate 1 o other places, Bombay 
City particularly. Some go even beyond to Euro|je and .Amenta. A few .lain 
Vanias are found in l^aris to have cstablislied a hnsiness in jewellery. The Jains 
of adult emigrating age (15 to 40 years) have therefore decreased by 9%3 per cent. 
The death rate amougst Jains is only 11 per luillc, and lliere is little doubt that the 
survival rate is high in consequence. 

156 . Variation amongst Parsis— TLeParsishavodeclined from 7,955 in 
1911 to 7,530 in this census. In their stronghold, Kavsari PrmU, their numbers, 
have fallen off from 7,179 to C,7G1. In 1901, Sie total of Parsia was still higher, lyk. 
8,4(19. The drain through emigration ia seen in the Incidence of females in the ,wx 
ratio of population aged 20-40. In 1911, the femalea of those ages nunibcrcrl 1722 
to a thousand males. In 1921, the ratio went up to 1,743. The main attract ion 
for the Patsi youth is of course Bombay City which draws away so many of our 
educated population from other communitieH at wcU, 

fS 7 - Variation amongst Christiaris^The famine of 1900 resulted in a 
large crop of Christian converts. The census of 1901 showed that tlie increase 
amongst Indian Christians was twelvefold since 1891. Ten years later, there was 
a slight dcclme to 7,203. In 1921, however, their number has risen to 7,421. The 
number of Indian Cliristianshas increased from 6,902to 7,274. Thus the aliaolute 
increase amongst the converts is larger than tJie total iiit'n?H.se amongst Christians 
of all races. The decline in Ihlt was attrlluited to the Reversion <if many 
of the famiite-strikeiL who lutd been sheltered by the iuJs.donurieK (o their old faith 
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oti theif rctiini to their homco after the famine was over. In 1021 the introase 
18 3 per rent., oealwnt tJie same as the mitiiral increase estimatetj for the State. 
Tlie accuracy of the return has been ensureti with the co-operadon of the chief 
mission agencies at work. Tlie arrangement about printed has been already 
mentioned. Also the chief missionary agencies at work — in the Hlethodist Epi^ 
copalian lifission in North anil South Uujarat, the lloman Catholic Mission in 
Charotar. and the Church of the American Brethren Mission (Baptist) in the Bani 
Mahals- kiiidlv supplied me with detailed estimateii of Christian converts in resi¬ 
dence at their varions 
mission stations. The 
Itoman Catholic Mission 
could not give exact 
partkulars by tillages 
of one of their centres, 
Imt only mentioned a 
roiuid figure. Generally 
the Cliristian (Oemuis) 
figures by villages were 
tallietl with the mission 
estimates and found to 
correspond very closely. The niargiiml statement shows tliat the census figures 
are girneridly larger than the mission ones. The fcialvationists are how’ever an 
exception, as shown later on, 

158 . Variation amongst Brahmos and Ary as- These two ^cts will 
l>e considered a little more in detail prewatly, when we take the statistics re¬ 
garding Hindu ISecls. In the niutgin are given the li^ires mnee 1901. Both 

these sects show increases since lliOl, 
tlic increase among the Aryas lieing 
due largely to mote active propaganda, 
and that among the latter to better enume¬ 
ration. Tlie Aryas are found chiefly in the 
Ci^y and in Navsari, Gandevi, Baton and PiJ 
towns. The village of Bakrol in Savli Taliika 
also has n congregation of 100 Aryas. Be¬ 
sides these, there are 34 pereons retuming 
Veda Dharma os their religion. Presumably these are also .Aryas. The normal 
strength of Brahmos is oljout 5 families in the City. Most of the-se w'ere in resi¬ 
dence in 1911 also, and it is surprising that inspite of this circmnatatice. only 0 
Brahmos were returned in that census. Apart from Brahmos, tliree persons were 
returned as Imloiiging to the Pmrthano Snma]. the theistic body of Bombay which 
corresponds to tlie Bengal movement. But obviously the real strengtfi of the 
Prarthano Somaj in tlie City is larger -many well hnoivn families long associated 
with thi.s movement preferring however to call themselves simply Hindus in 
this census. 

The fancy religions do not seem to be favoured much in this census. It i.s 
true that there are five atheists — one male jmd lour females — but the Neo-Hindus, 
Agnostics and New Dispenaationists of the previous cenmis have now disap¬ 
peared. 

159 . Diagram illustrating: variations in the t»roportional dis- 
tribution of Hindus, Atii mists and Musalmans- -The figures for the diffe- 
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rent religions Imvt* now been amiiywel and tbeir nccoracy aought to be de- 
lerrained. For the facility of iltosc readens wlui care to puraue the census 
figures of religious distribiition since 1881, the nccompanyiiig Jiagmin will 
be fouiid usi'fuL It has l«!cn plotted on the liniiis of Siibsidiury Table 1, Hic 
Diagraii) well jllustrutea the shifting line of tioundiirj' between Tfintlnisni tiinl 
Animism. It also shows how the proportionale 8t.r*'ngth of Islam haa reiiniin»l 
almost unchanged in. the last forty years. 

i6o. Religrion of Urban and Rural Population— Already in para. 04 
of Chapter 11, tin* religioiia composition of the urban population in the State 
as a whole hna l»een briefly alluded to. In Subsidiary Table III of this chaptert 
the detailed figures regarrlixig tho differing religimia composition of urlwm niid 
rural populatioits are given by Natural Divisions and troutrasted side by side. 
The sharpest contrasts arc proifided by South Gujarat, where .^nimists form -JlK) 
per mille of its rural, and only 87 pet mille of its urljan. population. On the other 
Lind, Parais constitute 108 per 1,000 of the town-pamilation. while in the village, 
their corresponding ratio is only it. In Kiithiawad, of a thousand of its tOMiTti 
dwellers, 22« are Mgsabiians, but only 05 per mille of its village population are of 
that religion. 

j6i. Sect Statistics : reliability of the return- Except in regard to 
Brahmos and Aryas, and Christian Beets, which had to be recordcil all over India, 
the compilation of statistics in respect of sects generally waa left optiount to local 
SuperintendenLs of Census. In this State statistics regarding sects of each reli¬ 
gion have been compil«l since HKH. The last India (’ensus Rei»ort dt^eided 
against the general record of sects for three reasons. In the first place it was tliought 
that the maize of Hindu sects was so bewilderingly complex, that any return of 
them was proftUe«<. Secondly, it was thought that as only a relatively small 
minority of Hindus knew to wlitch acet they belong, it would be practically impos¬ 
sible to obtab a correct retuiii. Finally it was argued that the sects so overlapped 
one another that there wits no hard and fast line by which one sect could 1)e de- 
inaK-ated from another. In supiiort of this argumeiit, Bir Etlward Gait iiuotctl the 
testimony of a Bengali Scholar deny mg Uiat he was a special follower—either of 
Shiva or Vishnu os he fasted on the'67oV(irf(/ri dai’, “IjccaiLHC it waa saerwi to Shiva 
and on Ekwla&hi day because ft was sacred to Vi-shiui. He platitetl the tree 
liccausc it wiis dear unto Shiva and the Tuki Wcause it was dear unto Vishnu, The 
Imlk of HiniUis were not sectiu-ies.” This mstnnee of coariiopolitanunn is rather 
illustrative of prcaeiil day laxncss in rdigioiis practice than of any lack of derinito- 
neas m aect differentiation. Remarking on thhi testimony ITof. Rama Prasad 
Chanda says*:— 


“Blit this U'«ra«l pi?isen opptats to have ivithJivId ool- important ijifnitbaticm. 
Has he reW:i%'cd or initiation irom n //nm t If no, whnt is tint fh'ity (rfciviAi) 

(if the mdn mantra or tJio root foniiiiln f Tho toot rnrtnula that t.lio jiini Micmtly 
comiuunicati.^ to thu t'iai/u {disiiple) contniius the naiiic* «f one .linglr deity only nnd dett^oniiies 
the Btict of the rfd'JtAifn or iJie initiated [ktrou. If tUv tnjrf«-MiHii/r« cotitaitu tUir iinou* 
of Vfifludeva or Narayana, he is a Vaifitiava : if It cfUitains tho nniiio of S'ivii, ho is u S'aiva ; 
and if the dritv of the i» Dtirgfl, KaIi, TaiA, TripHRUsiiiidnri, lu* u< a 8 'ukta. Tin- 

initinted llinilu may W jn-rsiaially freo fitmi Mirtartnn jinrojivneiis, etill h.- must l>t- daHsed oh 
11 auctary. If thr litilk of thi^ Hindur an' no longer atictano:*, it ia Iwcaiisi: tli« Imlk of tfn* Nindua 
haw ceasi-il to In? llindtis in tin- a aw b wliidi thdii amiKtoOi went tlindua, that ik to Hay.they 
no longer care to rocaivo dihha from tlm fjuru." 


It is true that the followers of Hinduism ore free from that atrotig sectarian 
bias which liistmguhthcB tlic mutually exclusive sects that, wc find in Ohristtaiiity 
and iHltini. I have myself marked amongst pilgrims to Dwarkn, mostly from Upper 
India nnd Bengal, that moJiy Saktas and Saivas were iu>t loth to ]tay their respect 
to flibt fumouH Vaiaimiiva shrine. Gujarat Himluism however ahows some traces of 
this mutiud extluHivcncss, even of mutual intoleramre, lietween devout Vbiisb- 
navaft of the Vnllahhacharya ami Swaminarayon Sects and the Saivas. As Mr. 
Govmdbhai pobte out ** tliey {It-, tlie Vaisimavas) do md pronounce the Gujarati 
wordsAwYiFMo (to 8cw), lest they may thereby indirectly utter the name of Shiva 
and show Him reverence. The hesul of the Shaiva Sect, the Sluuikaracluuya 
of Dworka, similarly shows hoatility to the Swammarayaii iuiil <tther Vaialmava 
leaders and the brawls between them sometimes result m legal notices, .apologies 
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luni cvoii vriminul procucilingH." Tlius wc sw that at loasi in regartl ta these two 
great rtIm. thert* has a hist uric fUfFereilttatioii afmiit whieli thero can f«J 
little i-itrifuMMin, These Iwn hoc t« again tamatitut«■ 72 per eeat. of lire sliengtli of 
IlmdiiiKiii in litis State. II {ter it’iii. follow ihe tein-ia of (In* rraMlfni sift imikerfi 
like Kiiltir, ngiuasi, Dmlu, ete. Therein little rhmht aho frotti a eoiiiparisnu of 
the (igiuies lluil fcliey n'tiLrii llieir seels fairly rsirreetly. It is only br regsnil to 
the EO'callcd Saktas fomiing HI jter eetit. of the Hindu stretigth that there is any 
chanii* of ronftisioji njising. The “ Snkta ” ia a convenient term for those luiic 
celituieoua forms of Iwlief with female [uineiplc Ireginning with the Adya Sn&ti 
of true liiriduism to tho vorioius Aliitm or gotllingii of disease {or fear) to whom the 
llinduised ulrorigiTrcs ns welt as the unhnistie iTiiuiua pay their worship. These 
are the mJscellaueaiis Deciibhaktae who Jiave iiccn included in the census return 
generally as '* t?aktaB". 

(Jn the ^vj|ole then the seet-retums in so fur as they ate concerned with the 
main di vis ions can lx> recommended as fairly relialdc. Tlicrc Las Ijcen little 
difficulty in compiling Htafislies regarding them. No Hindu or adlierent of any 
other religion, has shewn any hesitation or objection to return his sect. Amongst 
the English-educated sections, on whom rcligioim practice ha.s begun to lose 
its hold, tbero was indeed evidence of ignorance of sect-nameB. In f!ome House¬ 
hold Schedules, 1 noticed, such entries as “ Hindu Hrahmin’* in the sect column. 
Apart from these comparatively rare cases and cjcccpt in respect of Saktas or 
Uovibhaktas, the sect record is fairly complete. In lOOl. there w'as no case of 
Hindu “Unspeinfied’'. In 1911, there were II nidus who "returned no sects,” 
In 1921, there wore only 2,207 such Hindus,* 

162 , Classification of Hindu Sects —In 1911, the Hindu sects were 
broadly divirlwl into ” (t) tJiose ivho advocBle the rival claims of one <ir otlier of 
the groat ^'cdic deities or of Paurunic ncerctions to the ortbodojt piuitlieon such 
as Ihirga, etc., and (2) those who deny rho rcgivlar deities and profiiblt idol wor¬ 
ship, To the former class licloug (n) tlie Saivas or l:?martas, (A) Saktas or Devi 
Hhaktas, (c) Vaishnavas, and (rf) the followers of minor deities, such as Saurj'as. 
Gonpatvas, etc. To Gie latter class belong the followers of Katiir, Diidu, Santram, 
Ilavtsaheb and numy others,” In deference to this precedent, tlic sects have Ijeen 
dasaified in State Table V on this basU, but 1 venture to ilLjpute the eorrectncaa 
of tliia classification. In the first place I ilo not think that siH'taries like the Kabir 
pantliis, the Dadiipanthis, the lljjniargis and otlicra " deny tlie regular deities”; 
ill the second place, the classification ignores the historical evidence of the genesis 
of Hinctu t^ctarianisui. Lastly it must be mentioned t hat a few minor errors have 
crept in: the new sect which follow's Srisinhiicbarya was classed under Vaish- 
navas, wliich they are not ; the N'ayakaka sect should have been more correctly 
grouped under “Worshippers of MiisaLman pita or saints”; and merely jurw-wor- 
shipping sects like Gopinath and Kulierponth have been regarded as minor Vaiali- 
iiava dcnonimatiomi. A new mode of classification is now prepared according 
to which the sects liave Ixsen rearranged in Subaifliaiw Table IV. A fiummnrv 

is given in the margin. For there 
are the movementa witliin Hindu¬ 
ism, but statistically regarded as 
separate, which aim at thorough 
and comprehensive reform. These 
niovementfl are the Aiy-a, Brabmo 
and [’rarthana i^amajas, Kext 
are those other movements—Mime 
of recent origin, like the Radha- 
swami, and otiiers dating from 
a built the lUth century asso¬ 
ciated with the namca^ of the 
great sect makers like Kabir, 
Diidu, Fgamsi etc, aiming at re¬ 
form of one or other of the phases 
of BnihmiiTiio Hinduism—like 
idolatry,sacerdotal ism, or excessive 

• Mr, Qovinilbliaj on fbri wholi- incfiriml to distoint the geiieral acenmey of the 

sect no.iiniiii, but Mr. Luliil ibouafit tJiat tlui infommtion collected valuable and deserved 
hi- eoiiiiiib’il, I am ct^rtoialy jadiawl to eonsUler (lii'fn reliable unoagh. nt leant more bo tlmn 
ikt! retaras of ago or mArmitiee. 
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rituaUsiiK In respect of Htnnc of these, the mere worehjp of the ptru, iiLlthougli in 
evltleiice, hotj not yet quite warjjed the iiiouve of the oeigitniJ founders. 


hiteriuiHlinte lietwecn these and the great hody of orthwlox liiiidu licUcf are 
the UtilemriitteriHl each Lluateriiig rotunl some teacher or saint, with little 

speciality in di^tjtrine or uttitiule, cxt'cpt nhimsi divine worship of the Guru. Moat 
of these like tropinaiJi patith, Kubenhosi, Pivriiaiui sects are oitshoois from Vai- 
shuavisin. The tiavi Saheh's sect is a sub-croeil of the Kabiqjaiith. The Uiun,' 
ilevji PaiitJi is Guru-worship pure and siiiipie, vvith elements of totem-worship : 
a horse sacred to the memory ol their founder figuring largely in their ritual. Tlie 
symbol mi of their worahtp seems sbnilsr to that of Bijpantbia, to In? referred to 
later. To this sect, mostly unL'leau castes are atirmiteti. The I'atwala is a recent 
K a this wail sect, wlio worship Palwnia the name of their reputed founder. The 
Hhabliaram is a very oUi sect, tlic founder, Blmbbaram who was a Kohoja (Amiii) 
of Vaso, being Imrn in i385 A.D, Tiie sect originated in the usual : its founder 
acquiring a reputution for mirucidous powers gathered a large Gantsia following, 
tihabhuram was known for his mastery of the Vedas, lie combined the thcoiy 
of the Avatars with elements of Saivisru. He preached that (he ivay to salvation 
lay in Atina^ddki or individual purity. On his death, he aiiJ his book were wor¬ 
shipped.. Unlike the other Uuru-worshippenj, the .Bhaliharamis do not tJike any 
material emblem of their founder, f. i;., jKtduku (sandals), bill set up a flame (Jtjul) 
as Ilia emlilem, The MayakiikiL, a Pirana sect, eiaims kinship with the Bhabha- 
camis, but this is denied Ity the latttT. 


Then there are tlic three great Hindu Sects—Saiva, Sukta uinl Vaishnava— 
with their numerous ramiGcatJons, seme confined atrictly to the intellectual cla&ws, 
and others extending tlieir dotiiains over the unlettered, and even the Uiieloaii 
sections im well. 

163. A brief Survey of Hindu Sects—the three principal Divi¬ 
sions*- The bulk of ortfuKlox sei tariw* datethetnirigin tomi the age of the Piirunaa 
—or that period when liuddhism was begtiuiiug to show signs of decay in the 
fourth and fifth ccnturicfiof the ('brlstmn cm. Tiie (’iistc s 3 ^stcm which wa-s then fust 
developintr at* a defensive weapon to withstand aben Inftticnccis came ua a iwwerfuJ 
aid to the atereotyping of religious practices. The prubleiii before tlie great 
Hindu rcvivalLsta of the succeeding centuries—notably Bankaru--was how to 
reconcile the deeply intimate persimalisetl w'orahip of the Imlian with the strictly 
monistic ]>hilosophy of the Vedanlii—with its postulate ol an impersonal and 
" unknowable " .Alisolute, 1’his loiJ to the devclopnient of the beUef in material 
incaniAtions and to tiie Bckctlon of deities, hitherto eotisideml minor in the 
strictly Vedic pantheon—like i^iva ami Vusudeva or Namyiiti or Vishnu. The 
belief in muterial personations or Iwciiiue distinctive nf VAiHlitiaviam; 

while Siva representetl the tild ^'edic‘ Htorm-gud Hudra—“ the cmidc^tion of tw-o 
primordial agencies, the striving to live ami the forrcH tlnit kill” ; in hiniaelf, 
tlicrc w'as an austere aspeot which uppenleri only to the uitcllcrtimls, but through 
his consort, knoivn under inmimct-ahJe names, the Hsiiva cult lent its countenance 
to the development of the female principle or Sakti (cosmic energy) in sectarian 
worehip. The development □£ |>ersomJ deities led to Bliakti or ilevotlon os one 
ot the recognised roads to salvation. The problem of Karaut which peraiata tiirough 
Hindu religious history at. least from Pauranie ageit we find little traces of it in 
V^ic Aryanism—also supplies the key to die ibfTcring nltitiide of the tw'o prin¬ 
cipal sects—Stiiva and Vaialuiava. Suivism mider the inspiration of Sankarflciifirya 
conceived of Karmti with its bunleti of rebirths^and the manifested world it^lf 
with all its variety as the reanlte of 3/a^i or mun’s ignonmee. Vaishnaviam 
on the other hand 'couceiveil of life itself as a ptojectiou from the Supreme Being— 
Ills Uta. Advantage was raketi of Sankara's adiiatbstic theory by the Vuishnavos 
to develop and justify a jo>dtil and even voluptuous cult. A system of persoual 


• J buw pur|iofiely ivf mint'd fitnn giving diujiilul acenunts i>I tht'se flBctn. ^ For dotwlfl 
the reader ia refuned to iwnjmipril aiithnritinH nn ihtt .tiibjiitetlitt' Itr. -Itigfmln bath Rbafta" 
diarja, Hindu Ciwtw u»ti Sen*, and iibntoim™. l88-:il1 of Mr. aovimlbhai’* Urport »nd to 
pp. ISG-lba af Mr. Elulars fb^jKirl. 
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theism like tlieirs eoukl tlo little else. But there were vjtrious grtidatioius corres- 

poiiUiug to the (legtcfc ctJttiprtjimiiies ^ lliat 
were made with the strietly Ve<lautic position. 
The Itamuuuji ^mthsihly ropre^nte one of the 
eurliesi of these comproinines, Kiuuaiiuia 
tloiinslied in the l*2th Centun'. lie kwk on 
tlie tenets «f an old Vaisluiavn l3ect, tlio BhS- 
gavutas ** who worshipper 1 the Supreme Being 
imder the mime of Vasudeva (sul>se«piently 
idenliriiHl with Krbdiua, as the son of Vasu- 
devrt who indeed is credited l>y some seholom 
with the hnmdation of that moiiotheistic: 
erwjd)'’. With tlie Riunaiiujis the worsldp 
was primarily of Vislmu (Nnrayan) w'itli 
Itis consort Sri or Lakshmi and then setnndarily they concerned themflclves 
with their inciirimtions — Rum a with Sita, and Krishna with Rukinini. In its 
si»« nlutive side, the Riimanuji divided itsdf into two tiuiin diii'isionis, with their 
ajM' and cut theories of divine grace — ^not unlike the controversies of the Anniiiiaiw 
and ftd viniats— t he former holding tint man must cling to (1 (kI, co-oi>erant with Him, 
like the young ol the inonkey to their mother, anti the latter believing that the 
human soul issei/A'd by Vishnu Itiiiiself and rescued, as the cat iloes to h^ kittens.* 
The Mudhavsehuris on the other Imnd went over to the extreme dualistic position. 
’Hip later Vaialinava scots eonceniwl tiiemBelvea [trininrily with Vishnu’s incar¬ 
nations — the Ksnianandi.s with Hama and his consort, and the<ithers with the various 
phases of Krklma’s life and career. Tlie Hamaimndi was a levelling and popular 
movement, and all^'ing itself os it did with t lie perHcHiality of Ram, tlie paragon 
of Indian chivalry and virtue, and his consort. Site, etjnally famed as the emblem 
of wifely chusHty anti devotion, it was a noble and elevating cult and ita influence 

S irt icularly in the literature of liiiidi has been as profound as it has been beautiful. 

o such praise however can attach itself to some of the seeta that concerned them- 
Bclvea with K rial inn worshijr. Vullabhacharya, a I'ailangi Brahman, took up the 
doctrine of lila and maiie of it ii bright-hned and gorgeoiw ritual. “ If the human 
soul is tilentical with fltMl"—said tliia Vaislumva proiihct “ the practice of auste¬ 
rities must lie diBt‘itrd«l oa diretded agiiinst Cwl anil it is nitlier by a free indul¬ 
gence of the uatiind appetites and tlie pleasurcH of life that inmi’a love for Ufxl 
will liest Iw show‘n."t Thus the w'orsbip of Vislmu developeil into an elaborate 
system of erotic theism—conceniing itself exchiaively w'ith tlie mythical incidents 
of the life of the infant Krishna (Bal Gopal) in Vrindavano, The dw:trmc of 
Bhukti was interpreted into absolute self-surrender to God mid even to His earthly 
represontativea. JIuch of the sexual Ucenae resultmg tlierefrom has now* happily 
disap^ieated through the influence of education, 'I’hc later developments of 
Vaislmavism, witJi which we are mainly concerned in this State, were chiefly in 
three directions. First, there was the rurit^m reaction against the objectionable 
developments of Vallabha*s treed, started in the early part of the lOth centur]^ 
by ,Sahajanand, an Avvadht Brahman w'lio suliiietiucntly Uatk the name of Sw'ami 
Narayon. The Swami-Narayanis represent a return not only to a more austere 
mode of worship but. also in a real sense to tlie worship of Vishnu. In the secoml 
place, modem sect makers umougst \'aishnavas like Kubenlas, Gupinatli and others 
have imitated the great masters but the movemeiita ai^ociate^l with their names 
have generally degenerated as pointed out already into mere nifiil-w’orBliipping sects 
and the original preachings of their founders are little remembered. There arc 
altm degraded varietieH of V'aisiinavism mainly prevalent amongst uuelenn castes. 
The foUowcrs of HarivJaa Bawa are mostly 'i'uns. J.>hc<ls, and Ghamars. In their 
rude Deria or ihamtx they have imshapcii attuiea. The Tulsi nT>asaks ate siniiliirly 
Dheds and Bhangin, who being denied access to the \^iia]jiiava temples, have 
taken to llie basil plant for worship. Fimdiv, there was a further progress towards 
Krislma-worship amuiigst the Itadlin \ullabhis, whose scot wiis starte<1 in the 
latter part of the I6tli Century ; these »ei.'tariea lielieve in KadJia. and Krishna’s 
love for her as the go^'e^ning principle of their religicm. In thua emphasizing 
their reverence for the consort and darliuji^ of Krislina, they verge very doaely upon 
SBktism. one of the three principal divisions of the IlimUis. I^kti, as has been 
explained already, is the female principle, idenlifictl nstinlly in Hinduism, aa 


* [^. 110. 

f Viie Articb — hy Dr. Julius EacycloiJciwljfi. BrjUnuiea. Vot XUI^ 
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the wife of a god. as his energy in action. The Saivas already initiated Uic worship 
of the female principle, but tJiey strictly sulwrdinatcd it to the unde, 
on the other hand exulted the worship of the Devi, Ijeyond everything cIjjc. Ihe 
theory of God and Ilia Sakli had been already forcsUadowwl m the \ ttbus ^ i rot. 
Ecffeiing points out in the conjoint worship of Heaven and Earth, and m the later 

mytholoEV, “ this theoiy liinls its artistic representation uj Siva s andro* 
aynous form of Anlha Xarm or half-wotiiaii lortl, tyi»ifying the union of the iiiale 
and female energies, the male half ui tiiia form of the deity oct.upying le ng ^ 
hand and the female the left hand.” This flyiulwliam explains the two mam 
divisions of the Sakta eult^the “ rigid hand ” and the left haml followete. 
Alone vvith this worship of Sakta-in many forms either kmelimit or tembl^ 
the i^aktas have developed an elaborate hierarchy of femmmo h^rca-^en 
Mahttvidifds (sciences), 0 mahntiuittira^ (great mothers or wives of prmcip^ gjxls), 

8 A^OMiAtis and different sotxiercswfs or magic spirits ('iogmis, dJlkmis and^^nisj. 
In this State we are concerned with only two of the consequences of the bakta 
doctrine. In the hrst place it U important to note liow ita adyoi^cy of the female 
principle has afforded an ctisj' means for alworbmg aboriginal 
fringes of Hinduism. True Saktas are not. at all numerous m t he State.’ bertnm 
of the artisan castes like Ghandiis ami Sonis, the bulk «jf Marsthas, a good portion of 
the Kolis and a few otliem may be ri^tly tionaidered Sakta.s. (In the one hand. 
DakahiuScharis (or the right hand followers) are hanl to distmguwh Irom 
Saivait on the other there are numerous points where Saktism shades into Animism. 

A laruc proportion of Kolis ami the majority of almriginul tribes who are a^nm- 
tatdHnte Hinduism pass themselvea off as Devibhakhw. 

(lanect of Saktism which is connected with the w'orship ol Kula dinxtkf j«r 
tXme) which is prevaleut particularly amongst the Jlarathaa. The mdw-ellmg 
J¥«/o Yoffwite of these treea were as Professor Chanda points out vegetaUon 
spirits: these kuta trees serve the punw® of j/ofrus in marrmges amongst this 
community. The nagcIiamjHt (niesua ferrea), rtulrfdab (idaeocarpus gnnitms), 

(ficus'Indica) etc. are examples of these tree-totems. 

164, Modern Sectarles -Kablrpantlils etc.— The Ramanandi has 
been mentioned as a levelling and popular movement. It w^as tierhaps tlie firefc of 
its kind and it initiated fri>iii the 10th century onwards a senes of proluiimUy mter- 
eating movements the chief of which waa found¬ 
ed by Kabir, a disciple of Ramanaiid. Keeping 
in close touch with Vaisluiavic inethoda. Kabir 
was ftlao grcatlv moved by the democratic 
impuLse of Islam, Hia reforming activity lay 
rather in reinforcing the monothewtic principle 
in Hinduism j through his advocacy of a spiri¬ 
tual worship of God, he set his face against 
idolatry \ awl lastly, his campaign was directed 
against priestly privilege. Horace Wilson re- 
murke<l on the tiuaker-bke spirit of the Kabir- 
pauthis, and their abhorrence of all violence. 

In their Vaiahnavic Icaniriga, they allied them- 

Helves to Itam rather than to any other inear- , 

nation and thus the moral value of their movement was, and still continues to 
lie liiffh Dadupunfchis, follow'ing another of Ramanand s duscipbs and succea- 
Bom^mbinc their Ramait cult with a strong flavour of Sankaras teachings. 
Tile chariicteristic of these as well as of Udapanthis and aUieil^cte is them rejeetion 
of idolatry and insistence on jop or spiritual contemplation. Tlie Bijpanth fonnd^ 
hv Ueanvsi of Benares 500 veare ago is rather a development of Saktimi. The 
uL of mvfltic lettora and syUaUes caUed (germ) amf of (nmgic circles) 

and wiwJriM (diagrams) is well known in the ^kto ritual. Thi^ features ^ 
present also hi X worahip of the Bijpanthis. riiey beheve in an impersonal god, 
Hvmbolised by a flame. They have images also of Ramn, Haniiman and a 
(^Uic emhlLi of Siva), with an emblem of i^akia in the centre. They have 

* Tilt; ftskta peuaiits are fond of tecitiag s Ivnevkrit couplist: 

"finudt praia^Utt vidt/a Matihilaih j>rnfinlitntti 

KmchU Kmdiiu MtihanTthtrr (iMijniK prata^m gala" 

■ Tlie cult was pi«;l 4 umcd tn Gaud and developed by the MaLihiW: bat it is only oc- 
eMionaily met with in Malijwiiahtia and has disoppoaivd m Gujwut, 
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hhnjam, Jq tfaeac Bi]piintiKi ccrcnioiunls there in n. rtuxturc cif the tenetK and 
practices of tlm tJirec orthotlox sectfl. But the rituals are riddled with symbols, 
and conducted in secret, they resemble the proceedings of a iue 4 .ljLevA] secret 
fraternity. Tlic Nakalanki piinth^ foujided about a hundred years a^'o l)y three 
pious iv'omcn, vcofshipa NnkaJaub—the stainless—generally identifictl as the 
tenlli Hi'tiittr of VisliiuK The j^atyukevalor the Kaivah^a pantk is reported t<i be 
a recent inovemetil aniougst the uilueated lliuduised aboriginals iu Nnvsuri Pmut. 
The Saji Sawtii is an <i]d sect founded 4W> years ngo Uy one Saji Bawn. TJiey wor¬ 
ship the deity under the name of iJotfdAyn Ktiianki whose tradition:d jiortrait 
tn tlie g<ub of a Rajput Clueftaui forms the ceutTal object of their adumtioH. 

165, Bra h mo and Ary a Samajas— All the sects above dewribed hove 
developed out of the main body of Hiniluisni. Their refonuiug activity has not 
been wholesale, nor have tliey completely Itrukeii of! from orthodoxy, A multi¬ 
tude of extraneous intluenceit have acted u|i<}n them—not a few of these belug 
from Islam. VVitii llie hcgimiiiius of Engbsh edueatioii, a new 'iiiHuence that 
of tJhrlstianity was added, and the old icformiug activity that has been always 
latent iu liiniluisni was thereby renewed and qiiii.^encd, 'i'he theistic movements 
associated with Raja Ram Mohan Hai and DaylUiaiid Sarasw'ati are too wcll-knowu 
to need any detailed description. Both monotheistic movements, they 
dilTcr largely in their attitude towards tfie V'ediis, and iu the practice of their 
propaganda. The Arya Sumaj regards the Vedas as solely authoritative. The 
Brahmos, tliough paying due respect to these, are witling to accept truth from all 
reli^ons. In tin's they have succeeded in developing what Mr, Blunt' colled hi the 
United Provinces Report of 1011 an attitude of “limp celeeticism” which has l>e«n 
fatal to its progress 111 numbers. Because of this eclectic end tolcraut attitude, 
the Brahiuua have not been able to develop anythmg like the vigorous missionary 
propaganda of the Ary^as,* Like all missionary movements Aiyaism has taken 
up an attitude of definite opposition and even hostility to Chrintiauity and Islam. 
Besides, ^yy’aism founding itself on the Veda.s, the fountain of Hindu wisdom, 
has a distinctively national appeal, wliile its attitude tow'srils social reform though 
ulw'nys v'iuoroua and trenclisnt has never favounxl iliat tendency towards Angli- 
cisation vddeh is in evidence amongst the Brohmoa, fii nujarat, neither of theiie 
movements has yet obtainixl a strong footing. The Prorihuna Samaj, at least 
in Gujarat, is a dying movement. The Arya Sonuij, although more vigorous, 
has st'ill t'O contend w'ith a good deal of orthodox opposition. !n Gujarat, few sects 
have any chance, at least among the lettered classes, which attempt to interfere 
to any extent with the caste arraugemeuts. Their progress therefore Ima been 
very mow as she^vn in para, Ia@. 

i<i6. Two recent movements : Radhaswaini Sect and Sreyas 
Sadhak Adhikari Varga— Movements of reform that are touclicfi with in'; a I cm 
influences and yet have remained withui the fold have greater chances of success in 
the State, Iu this respect, this census records the progress of tw'o movemeni^j, one 
of which is only a very late Lin}K)rtatioii, and the otlier is a distinctive d irofla 
movement which has come int o proinineiioe only in the last two decades and has 
attracted to itself u fair [lumber of educated followers. The former is the Radlm 
Bwomi Satsoug (with 254 meudiers) and the latter is the Sreyas Sadhak Adhikari 
Varga founded by the late Sri Nrisinhacharya in Banxla in 1882. Tills last named 
sect'—althougli the authorb^ exponents refuse to call ft a sect—has now 2,003 
followers against otJy 08 in lUll.f 

The Radha Swami Satsang^, tlu^iugh wetl-kiiowii in the United Provinces, 
is new to Gujarat, It,-i name commemorates the twin founders of the Sect, an 
Agra Banker who rctircil from worldly life and took the name of Sivitdayal Swoim', 
and his wife Radlia. He publicly pr<Hdaiiiied his dt>ctrine in f8<H, The second 
garv, Rui fiktligram Saheb Bahai hir, was an crfiicated [>crs<m who rose to high ufHcc 
under the British Guvenunent. The third a ttengali Brahman of high 

university education, Brahma Sankar Misra, gave to this sect its present consti 

• The OrahjiLOti theliai4’lvK» seem to i-ape littU) for ativagtb af nuinbeiv. tn a rt-ctut nrtich- 
in their lurereiUti^i] ntgan, the /adinii ,\ffstwgvt, it is di^domi: “ A rationuiiiitie Chnich like 
the Brahitio Saniaj nhuuld. hm wide-awake b' tincmisctoinily ilriftijig Otwanki swclting 
their imuiliera.'’ 

f Jt has beon saggeatod to me aiuce writing the ubtivo that the lilJl liguiesi arc not 
OuRvet uiiil that thjj; sect laid a larger folbwing theu tliaii uow. 

{ Betai]« for tliiti tieet luivc been taken from Itr. Faiquliar'e Modem Refigioua.lllovaiDents 
in India, pp, 157-173. 
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tutiou and cl lurch govcmtneut. The doctrines of this sect are a tulxture of Vabh- 
nuva pliiioSitpliv mid of Buddhistic ideas. U<hI, tlic World mid the Stud are 
rccogiiiaci] ua |>arla or tjf the one Realiiy. Its conception of tlie Mnivcwe 

UK hnvitig tlirw |i1aiies. the Formless, the World of Form and the World <)f llcsiro 
each with Huh-strciiimM—has its aiialtigues in Budilbisni ami is familiar^ to the 
students of Theosophy. Like the latter organisation it has an esoteric civile, 
and the nicthc»l of spiritual exercises is strictly a matter lielween ptpi and di^iple. 
In all tlicse respects, the Sect shows the iitfluence of nioiicTO *>piritual writings. 
In their belief in their ^urti, as the Son of the Supreme, in Ihcir irmistcnco on works 
of faith and charity and the spirit of service, and in their ui^c of regidar wotsliip, 
the Radhoswamis lietray a Christian stamps hut otherwise they arc curioualy 
untouched by modem ideas. The sect has little or no niissionaiy propaganda j 
it carries on no cducationai work. On vital matters of social rcconatmetion, 
it is strangely apatlfetic. The Hadhuawamis of the State ate found in Padra and 
Dabhoi Talukas. Their recent advent is teatififfll to by the local reports, 
opposition movement t-ci this sect sceinH also to have l)Oen started recently by the 
orthoflox N’aisimavas in Piidta taluka; this is known us the Adinarayan |joii/n, 
but the census does not idiuw any traiai of it. 


The Sreyas Sadhak Adhikari Varga* or the Society of Seekers of Spiritnal 
Blifw b an interesting movement tirgeil into existence by the necessity felt amongst 
syiritually minded Hindus of education for a system of worahip that is leas ritualistic 
and more truly devotional. Its founder, a ffagar Braliman, was born m 1853. 
After a aucoessfnl secular life letl in (.woveriuneut service, he came iintfor the in¬ 
fluence of a Sadliu called Jlohan Swamt who initiateil him into a deeper spiritual 
insight. Bv the force of his character as an eseniplary householder, and hra 
spiritual powers, he gathered round him a body of disciples wdio civnatituted them- 
selves into the above naiueil Society, This f/UTM died in 1897. The leaders of 
this movement have always strongly dissociated themselves from any eectan^ 
bias. The aim of the society is te aubo^inate mundane to spiritual bliss and m 
that view, their teachings liave an individual, os well as a general km***- 
ftenerul teachings are griiunded on Vcdic ndigion and comniimicoted through 
preachings, and propagandist htcratnre. The individual teaching is^ restricted 
to the initiated few. There is thus an esoteric as well as an open circle. Ibe 
occult teaching conakts in the imparting of the four forms of \ogA to the in- 
iliviilual neophvte, which k continued through constant watch and examination, 
hi its philosophy, it leans towards the Sngantt lirnhunivad of Sankara but it 
tolerates all forms of worship. Of the three traditional ways to Salvation- 
through Jiiana {intellectual development), devotion and action, the hocietv 
insiata on the first, subortlinatiiig but not tejecting the other two. The secoml 
Sri UpendrSchilrva, has irontinned hk father's work and has further added 
Skic elemmta into the worship. He with the aid of hk wife has also token 
ft worth? interest in the education and mental iidvancement of women and en- 
counnnid the'ir association with men in common worship m their annual devotional 
festival (Sadhana Samarambha). The Society mamtoins some succe-ssfiil maga- 
^inea and has publishctl a rather voluminoiK literature. 

167. Variation in Hindu Sect returns—In the above paragraphs a 

brief Bim-ev of the Hindu sects has been given w ith a view to show that tliorc is a 
(Jmtinuing'thTOul throughout in evidence in Hindu religioiw Imtoi^ givmg to Hin- 
dS a unity through all its differences. The classificat ion adopt^ m Report 
kbiJ^d on the recognition of this essential unity. The mam figures have been 
alreadv given (eidc para. 102)- A 
table and a diagrain are ap|jended m 
the margin to ^ow the strMigth and 
vurmtion m the thtcci principal 
Tito comui* rotum of Siikt±ia nsi 
gtliewn alrcmly,i vitit^tecl hy thy in- 

duBJon ol apiiriotiB Mata-worjihipprs 
ol ftbortginai dcj^cent. For the ptir- 
pose of Subaidiarj^ Table IV therefore 
only 30 i)er cent, of the conBUS total 
o( Saktod are shewn under Baktaa m 

■ - A [iiUoT BOcauftt Of thk i. coatemed in « iiote «.atribul«) by Mr. K^im^himksi 

D. Idi-hla, U.A., LLB-, anJ publish'd at thi* end of thin Hejxwt jw Appendix III- 
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(Tn after tv.—itKUCJiON 


Cljia? IV Hii/l tliP' rest are included under JKUdfl that tMid towards Animism. 
Sded in Shss are degraded Vaishimva. like Hari Hawa’s loi^wers 

and Tulai Upa-saks. There are aleo the wi»mhippin^ "T!;? 

Vudvalua who* are Ral.ris aud worship the .pwit that reside.^ 

who may also I* 
considered a type of 
degraded Radha 
Vailabhis, although 
they belong to the 
clean castes, and the 
Ajcpul sectaries who 
arc worfihippers of 
shapeless stones, re¬ 
presenting Ajepal, and 
mostly Ijelong to tive 
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untouchable chmses. The total for this ols-ss based as it is on census 
Auimists tmd Hindulse*! Animwta, has to be rejected as ^liable. T^he 
estimates given in para. 152 of what are Uicre called Animistic llmdmH and Hm- 
duiscrl abOTiginala may be accepted as more accurate, imd the total of these two 
sections estmiated therein may be taken also as indicating approximately the 
strength of Hindu Secta that have Animistic affinities. 

The features of the Sect returns are the large increase of Smvas and, amon^ 
Vaishimvas, the increase amongst RAmanandi and the dro]> amongst \ allabhiu hans. 
The increase amorisat Baivas must iiuve been largely at the expense of the baktim, 
but tlie liBures regarding the latter being tmtnmtworthy, no true conclusion can lie 
formed The loas amongst Vallabhacharia mustbe due to the active propaganda 
of the Rwamitmreyania who have thrh-en tlirough 

have loat much of their old puritan nuatenty of maimet. On the other hand it 
has to be poinbul out that the number of Vaishnavas who liave spm ffictl no 
has larficly increeseii since tOll. The Ramaufludi if the largest \ iiishnava sect. 
Through confusion of names theinmmber must have included a goOfl few Uamamijw 
in 1901 The variation amongst Ramoiiandis and Ramanujia since 1901 is indi¬ 
cated ii the margin, which shows that only the figures of the last two 
cenauses can lie accepted. The modern sects like Kabirpantius and Bijpmtl^ 

have shcivn decreases—^particularly the latter. 1 osaibly 
there is a return to the parent sects with wliich these 
are connected. The guru-wotshippuig cults do nut 
show much variation. The Parnamis and Santram- 
panthia have declined, A great many persons for¬ 
merly belonging to these aecte have reverted to the 
rttflnt to return nlain '* Vaishnava ” in the Census. 
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There remain now the sects that lie midway tietwecn Hindui^ and Mom. 
Their strength has increased irom 6,714 to 8.016 in t\m ccnsiui. The PuranajianUm 
are also known os Kakapanthis, the Jliiyakakas evidently Ming a ater off-shooC 
The founder was one Imamalmh, a Saiyad of great purity and learning M 
present there are five principal gadis or pl^es of worship of the Pimna detUi^^ 
to the five chief names of the cxdt^lmamshah bumbhai, B^a, Mahamnmd Sh^i 
BakaraUi and Nurshah. The tirst four are coUed Kakas. The Slonmas are identffi^ 
with the last-named i the Pachia Bubaris, £^ius^^«iid Ran^ are attached to 
Surabhai, the Bhaikhdas to the thinl nsmeil. The A atia Kimbis, bntars. Soms 
Kachhias and Kolis Mlong to Bakaralii. Imanwhah claims the largest nun.Mr of 
adherents. The number baa increased in Uiis i-ensus, partly liecauSD, as pomtwl 
out lielow, the temlency to pass off as Hiudiw is on the increase, and parUy due to 
real couvereion. 


The Mvisalman foUowcre of these Pim have iledmed from 2,102 to 2,001. One 
reason is probably that some of the Bhaikdo-s and .Momnas may liave wrongly re¬ 
turned a.s Hindus. On the other hand tlie .Musalnian followers are apt to retom 
themselves under the orthodox fold of Bunnuun. All reporta however agree that 
the followcra of these Pirn ere on the increase. 

168 . Variation among Musalman Sects-^oming toother leligioiw, 
we are met with less BecUriim complexitiee, Islam is too well knorni to neal 
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dcwripf juii, iuk! to seor riiffFrentint ions ure far less intrkrRttMltAii tlioHF of Iliti- 
(Uiism, 'Hie sptritiuil of MiiHalmmiH is tlivideil l>etww*n two <-liiirdK*s - 

the i^hiHli utkJ the 8ujiiu« The tuujarity of ^liisalnmns tolong to the JSimni Ohirreh, 
whidi wus founded ManAU?, the seeoiKl of thn Ahh^^sidle (..*»Uphs> Almost ul I Svmnis 
rtf •knowledge the spirit u id hendship oft he (Ittomnn Hoveriewn. 'f'ho Sliinhs tnicc their 
orl|tin to *' the Caliph Ali and the iinmedinte deseendnuts of the Crophet, irciinlivl 
ns the rightful expoiin<lers of Jii» leaclniigs , . . , I'lie fpiestion of 1 lie title to the 
spiriturtl tun I tetniutnd hoiulslup of Ishuii forint the chief point of difTemie-e, , , . 
The Siinnisure the uilvoentes of the jtritH'iple of election ; l.he 8hmhs of npostidieal 
desf'ent ltya|>pointnietitiitidRUceeiwii>n.'’* The 8unnin nne further suH-«liv’(d<<<ljii(o 
fourpriiK'iprtl snh'Si?et«s the [[imiiii, Hhafci, ^Mnlikinnd llnnhidi. But it is open to 
the followers of itny one of these j^iersuiisioiis to worship validly under nnot her. TIh‘ 
ImJk of Sunnis of the Stnte are followers of Huiiafisiu. <>f the Shiali uinto, the 
Agrtkhani is the tiiost important in this i^tate. The Imlk of Khoja and .MeHums 
belong to tiiis ijoct. A large part of \^>lioraK, Mughnls and Arala'i are rtlso Shiahs, 
til the margin are indicaterl the Musslman sect ligiircs for the last three cnnsiiseti. 
The Sunnis are gaining progressively at 
the expense of the ShiaJis, whoac present 
atrenglji is even Jens titan half of what it 
was 20 years ago. From Ihinuntgivr in, 

Amrelt Prant, it ia repitrted that amongst 
the Aga Kliani KlmJjts there, a recent 
schism has ted to a section calling them' 
selves .ilasMia (prc’stinndily Shiahs who refust' to acktiowlfslge the Aga Khan as 
Jiciid). 'I'lie Alusalman followers of the Pirana ^kict• have lieen already dealt 
with. A few jVhistdnmn (lirasias are followers of Bhritihuram lu'd may have 
Ijceti wrongly returned 1 ilh* Uiii<tus. 

169. Variation among: Jain Sects —Jainism is a religion of high aiiti- 
tpiity, AliKlem Rclndarship has now 1>egnn iorei'ogntse its tnnliiumid cl nun to 
an existence at least pandlel to the V'fKlic ep<ieli. The tefcretiei^ in (lie Itik Veda to 
■fain cotulemnation of S^omamul animal sirertliceaand to Bisliahha de\% the earliest 
of the Jain Tirtlmnkaras, lend colour to their claim. The peenUar tyjie Jain 
thought also--its materiidisni of tliinga and even emotions nnd to CJitegoricK of 
Jivas with specific ranks given to cver}'thing animate or inanimalo point to 
a S|]ecie9 of Animlsni wlilcli may lie even older than Vcdic Hinduism.t The 
Jains claim their religion to be eternal, cwval with matter, renewing itself thmugli 
iinbegiin and unending cycles amsurpini and iit.fai'jmii — and in every age they 
hold that their 21 Tirthankata or perfect jt'twa apiiear to whom the reverence of 
mankind is due. The Jnins themai'lves strongly repudiate* the Bnduiumical 
claim to reganl them as a dia'^^nting seet4 

In the Joinn firosef/c — Xuveiiiher, 1921, ;i Jain is defiuiHl an a man tihiit 
believes “ that the soul of man of Any living Ijeiiig can liv proper t raining. eU\, 
Ixicomo omniscient like the soul of ./tod conqueror of all puss ions ; that the world 
consists of six eternal, uncreated, indestnictihle sijbstAnees; and that the pntli 
to ctemal freedom lies along the triple road id right belief, right knowledge and 
right aetion as disclosed in the .fain sacred hooks, in aoconlance with the tmdi' 
tioii of Lord flluhavira. This is the essential ininimntrf'. 

Tliere are tlircc Jain sects. The most iitudent of the schisms is between the 
Digambara and Svetambar, each disputing with the other for the palm nf anti' 
quity. TheireluofdiSercnceseoiisifit in their respective attitude ti> the sanctity of 
nakedness and the denial to women of tlie hope of fimd redemption. 'Fhe Digam bar is 
exalt nudity, at least in respect of the images of their 'i'irtluinknras and also in 
regard to their Voffs, {ascetics) and believe that women are incapable of at ta til¬ 
ing eternal bliss. Amongst the SvetamlMirns, a modem schism has arisen on the 
(>oint of iilol-worelijp. Loiikaahah (Jhr^ 16i(i) led this movement and lieki that 
idolatry had no place in the authoritative Jain canon. He rcjecterl 13 out. of 

* I'lV/c Antrer A1i'« tslmn. p. 7ri. 

t Hut thfiv iH no dmitif. tliat tluTi- ia a gn^at iu)tnj\ttin- of llmiln itonH in pifiu-nl Jain 
[iTOctireit. They admit Him I ns as temple MTvauU and UruhnmitH aa niinistmuls in ihi'lr sitoil 
(reounnnii'S. Kimilly thi-ir niMigiiitioii nl the CA'Ue-Hystctii uiuiuthnrizcil in ihiji uu'u cuiiun b< 
the gnraU'Sti ['VidenCD nf tbeir ..004:011111101; lEiiiilii iiUluiuitvK. * 

J Vide .Mm. Stevenwn, //iwt a/ pp. H9, HI. 
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ritArTER IV.—RELIGION 


llie 4,^ fomimg the -fiiin te.vte tus fiia followers nre known as 

Stliainikwns’ts, Tin* strt'iigtJi of the thrw 
fleets >0 in the margin. The I)i- 

gHiultarifl seem to have <ieelinciJ largely. Tlie 
Swetjimbarifl cNomjtitTite fr3 per (“ent. of the 
total Jain population. Tlie apeetre of 
“ Jain unaperilied” has itrison for the first 
time in tliw eensiis. Possibly this is dtie 
to the general iiidifferenco of young .Jains 

tyo. Variation amongst Parsi anti Christian Sects The vast 
majority of I’ai'sisare f^hehenahahls. The other Sect is called Kadmt. The schism is 
Ilf riHiflem origin, dating from J73fi A,[>., when an Irani, called Jnmsliyd, iirriveti 
from Pemia and set np a diHpnte iiIkmiI the reckoning of the calendar, 'rhotn* 

who contiimied the old Indian method of compiitatittn 
came to be known ns ^hclienshahis and the others 
are cidied Kiultnis. These .Heclarian difTerem'es seenj 
to have Iwgtin to sit iightly ofi present day l^arsis. 
Many educated Parsis pay little hcofi to them and as 
a reHiilti Pursis or 12 percent, have raturiied no 

The tliiiHtian community consurts f?f7,274 Indians and 147 Burttpeans. Anglo- 
Inrlinns and allied mees. Of tlicse latter only 44 are Anglo-Indianw. Tlie Anglo- 
Iridituifl arc chiefly Koman Catholic (23) or of the Anglican Oommunion (tl). 
tJne Anglo-Indian returned himself as Indian Christian, The Euiopeana, Ameri¬ 
cans and ollior allied races mimbor only 103. Except 15 who are of the Metho¬ 
dist pcrsuaiiio]], and four Baptists, the rest are almost equally divided in tficir 
allegiant e to the Churches of England and Rome, The chief Mission agencies at 
work amotigst the Indians are the American Methodist Episcopal Mission, now the 
largcat. ngeney, which came to Boroda in 1870 and have concentrated their atten¬ 
tion t4i Ihmxhi and Kadi divisions ; tlie ^ilv.ation ,\rmv worldng chiefly in Baroda 
PfntU. Imt with their liead-ijuartcrs at Ahniedahad ; the Church of Brethren 
Jlisaitm (Baptist persuaHion) working chiefly among the Kalipiimj pimple in Rani 
mahah ; ami the Moiuan Catholic Mission at. Aiiuiid with about seven villages in 

(’^lorotiir under its jurin<lidioti. The main 
accT Jigures are sliewn in the margin. Tiie 
Baptists arc the reaiilt of the Vyara Mission 
work of the last ten years. The Methodists 
appear to he atationarv, J'he drop irmongst 
tihilvatnmists is probably owing to the defection 
nmongsl its converts ami perhaps to a irertnin 
extent t<i omission in recom. The Salvationist 
organisation waa appriwchwl by the CSenHua 
Staff along with tlic other miasionary agencies 
to cc)-op^^rElte,bllt they did ti<it make any arranne- 
mentjs, to my knowledge, for issuing printed 
slips to their converts. I presume, a certain proportion of their converts must 
have been returiterl, in default of such co-opemtioii. by the enumerating staff, 
ns Idietbi”. The recent conversion iiowevcr of several iSalvationistB to the 
.\rya ^^a!naj at Sokhda, proves that a few of them are reverting to their old faith 
or arc being netted by the Arv'as. 

171, Present day Relij^ious Org;anlsatioit in Baroda City— The 
capital of the St.ate Is naturally the centre of nil mtellectiial and social activities : 
whatever religious atirring that happens cannot Imt have its effect, (f not its tirigin, 
ill ihe City ; u study of the present condition of the religious orgaaLsation there 
will not fail to Ije of interest. \Vc shall liegin with 1-lindui.sm the chief religion,* 

— The Hindus constitute 70 per cent, of the City population. The 
places of W'orahip for their use mimbcr about 150. -Many of these temples are 
unused oml falling into iliarapair. Tlie ValUbhnehart temples are looked after, 
however by their Mahiimjaa and the Bwami Narayan ia an example of the gotnl 

• Materials for iIiih pamgmpli hnvi' Injon tnlifo miwtlv from n study on thi* same Bubii'Ct 
ptlbliiibt'd in thi- Induui Jounial of JSociologj', vide pj). fib6S and 301-44 of Voi. t, IWO. 
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coiuiitiou hi which u temple inny l>e kept wlien thcco u a re^tponjiible authority 
to BCe to the affairs of business,” With the exception of a few private templea. 
the rest arc in receipt of Stale (p^ts averaging Rs. 50 a piece i>et aiiiiunu 'I’lie 
present condition of these temples is due no doubt to the general indifference of 
the modem Hindu. There are far too many temples, for present rcc|iijroments 
or to 1 h? kept in sattsfactiory condition. At present little octws in the teinplea 
except the daily piyu. In only a few temples —and these arc mostly private ones— 
there are hftajtutu or congrcgatjonal singing. At leant 73 of the teniples. inspected 
in it rw'cnt enquiiy, showeel no provision for Krrtmm or public recitation of Pau- 
runic discourses. There is cwcasiunal religious instruction in private homos 
through the agency of f^kistris. The State has inaugurated a new Hcheine urn lor 
whltdra numlier HjHtcsals are to "O round perioilically to temples ami ^ive rlis- 
courscs. The Sanskrit Pat hsala and tlie Uaruda School are institutions niainUined 
bv the State fur the training of Himiu priests. There i» a small Arya Sarnuj, 
It is at present without u habitation. Two or three ainaJl 4ittemple were tnade 
in the last decade to unite all ihinliing Hindiui in a form of religious service, aHlh n 
discourse, sumewhnt similar to the Brahuio Saimij. lender the name of Rnihma 
Siuisat, this movement continual for some t.iiue but luis now fiJIeii throi^lu 'I'he 
idea has been again revived recently, but cm a much niorc nuMlost staile, with Arvos, 
lirahinus iuid a few Hindu families cO' 0 |KTatmg, Tcurutiiphdc! llic list of Hiiubi 
activities it is neccssarv to udd that there is a TheoHophical lodge with a aiiiall 
luendvir^up. The activities of the Smyus Sadliak Adhikari Varga have Ufti 
idreudy referred to. 

l;shtm The Miisalmaufi form lb per oeiit. of the total population in the rity. 
'rhev are mostly found in specific neigh ln>arhi>ods <»f the City like Mughal Wad a. 
Wadi. PiUii Uarwaja. Yakulpuru, etc. The Shiahs are mostly in the first named 
part of the (’iiy. The chief Stiiiih sects hmml to reside are Daudi, Sidemani and VI* 
wiyva. All the^ have tnosque.sof llicir owm. Iiielmling the Smml places of worship, 
there are about 40 mostiues. the chief of which is the Junui Masjid eompletetl in 
i!JH> at a cost of Hs. 1.15,(KXI, It. iasigniikiint of the relation of the Slate towaoli 
liatu wldeli is recuKiiiwed and also endowed, that the State cmitributioii towards 
t he huikling oftliifi niusrme cumc iimiiilv from the Devjiathan reserve fund of Hiiidii 
teiiiTdeK Altachwl ti» tide .fniiui Mnsiicl is a Muslim library under the coiilrol of 
the Wroda Anjuman. Ileuiilains nearly S.iKJti Ijooks chiefly in .Arabic and l-rdu. 
Pritvision for religious inatmetion seems to l>e lookctl after in Madnissalis attached 
to the principal mosiiucs. The Suleimmls luid Alwiyyas have e«ch ii Miidnissah 
ittached to tlieir mosipie. The Sunnis have uion^ t ban one. Hie chief l>eing at Mali- 
nnid Wadi with a(l pupils. I’here is provi.siun for mivauced teacltiiig ul the Juma 
M isiid Kuch Sect litis its own Mullah. There is besiilcs a Qua of Horoihi. Tiu’ 
Aniiman-idslam is a repreaeiitative Muslim itistituHou. Its present fiuieliuii 
is in lonnectirui with the .luma Masjid, Hie tiuumgement of its lilirary and the 
assislrtucc of poor stuflents in Hie coimuunily. The ShiEih sects have each got 
its a'l'tional society. Suliam claims a small number of iHllrerente who cull thciii- 
sclves Janiui-i-Mashaikbd-turiiiat. 'I’licre arc numenms .Muslim ahrmes. elnef of 
which are lit Most of these have cemeteries attacherl to them. There are 12 
other cemeteries, 

./uiiiwm—There are *2,2!Ut .biiiis in Hie City. The bulk of these are Swetaiii- 
bari.'i who bive Hf temples and 3 a^xmaras (Monasterice). The pigambaris, 
who form only 12 i>cr<«nt. of the total City -fums.liave two temples and oucoptf/tr- 
,-itfrri The Sthamikvusis have two o/jusawis in their charge. Resides there is a 
iuTKc Dhormasalu in Ghadkdi Pole in the City Ward, for the of .Jam tmdera. 
Tlie Jains maintain their fadjools for religious instnurtion for liotli boys ami girls. 
In Hie miasarax morning leelures are given by .tain Sadlnis, particularly in the 
inoiisoon. when thev are forced to stay in the City. An Assoemtioii recenl y 
started h callwl Vir Dliomni Praaaraka tiiibha to look after the mterests of the 
Jains, The Barodu City .lains muiutain two Itliraries : the Atiiiaraiii Juiii Jnaim 
JUndir which is housed in a magnilii^ni building, and the Hansvijaya . am 
Librurv with over two Hiousaod bioks. Both the* Itbnmes have free reading 
rooms'attached to them. I n the fiwt named library there is also a nlglil school 

instructi(>n ik izTtpHki[4^] to stuucritB. 

The f^hristians number 1,048 of wliotii 75 are Kuropeaus 
and (dliod races, 24 arc Anglo-Indians and the rest liidiuiw. . Bivideil by teet. 
thcTi* arc 451 Metliodist liiHSCopalianB, 401 lb>man (.’uthoUcK, 82 Sulvatiomsta. 
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4 i5 rncrnliern of (lie CUufcii of England and 0 of other deiiouiinalioRJi, Jktw'een 
these cotiunuRities, “ tJiere appear to l>e ao conmiou uctivities or comhiiied efforts 
wliitli uotikl Ik: tailed for religious or sotiial welfare.’' The Aiiglicanfi, who are 
tnoslly f'ivil aud Mtiitury Britiall officers and their wives, have a diiucli in the Camp 
which is looked after one Sunday In the month by a Chapletn on the tioverunvenl 
of India hkclesiasth^d Estaldhdaiient, The Koman Catholic ('hnreh U now In the 
i:!mrgc of a (hwn priest in the jnrisdictkm of the Arirhbtsliop of Bonibay. The coji- 
gregiiiion consists inainly of Goans (Goiin-Portiugueae), Anglo- Indians, Feringis 
and a few fUmopeans. The religious servic'CS ate practically conhued to (Sundays 
and lioly days. Tfie religious instmetion for tJie adolte is provided along w itli 
(he inoriiliig Masses. catechism period is arraiigerl in the afternoon and evenutg 
for the children. 'I’he Catholic coumiunity is self-supporting. The Metfiodists 
arc the most active (’hriatian organisatiop. 'riit: Atneriiran Episcopal Mission has 
;U‘i|iiircil sonic line property in the Camp and neighiKUirhood includiiig u large 
Clinrch, a Hospital anil iiuiKUtant iKlucationul inslilutlons. Tti the Church on 
t^iinduys there are religious services in linglish and Gujarati. On week-days, 
tftcre me twr? prayer tneetings. Active projniganda work is curried on through 
public |>roaching, distribution of tracts and the puldieutloii of the a 

tiiijaruti nuiuthJy with a circulation of over Otil.i' ropies. The tslucational insti- 
tulion.ii ill its Liharge are a Ijoys' high ucluxil, another one for girls — looking after 
nearlv 500 childrun. There is alsti a theologieal college for the training of IiidiuTi 
Christ iiui pastors u-jlh 05 students who undergo up to three yeara a coiusc of study 
in all brani'iies of theologv, theoretical and pastoral. In (Connection with tiieae 
institutions there are auxiliary sssueiubioiis like the Biiiiduy Behooi, the Epwortli 
ha'ague (a Hociety lor soeiiil, philanthropte aud rellgiuita worir] anil the Srxdid 
Ihiinl ( a musicid'and evangelistic society]. A well eqnijified Tfosjulal for women 
and i-liildTen is also part of the misaiou organisation with lui AmerieaJi lady doc'tor, 
an American nurse and three Jiidiun nurses In cltarge, Nontinlly 2 (KiP out-fjivtients 
per war are treated and there is provision for lilty lieds. TJie Indian MclIuHlist 
commuiiitY mostly resides in the MUsion t'ompimnd, Imt a considcrabh' mimber 
tier ill (he railway quarters and other parts of the City. 1 ’hc adiijf. workets an* 
most IV tcaeliers in mission institutions, a few arc In domeslu' luid railway service, 
.ind others are coolies. 

Airs iVsof ■ The Census sliows only 574 I'arsis living hi the City. The so- 
i-ialiv ItctUT off families ure oflicers in State emjdoy, othera are Ihpior Contnu iom, 
uterchaijts and siibordintdes in liailway emplov. There is one place of ndighnis 
worship for (lie IhiraiK, although the coiiununity is filiurtly going tit have ii full 
Ikxlged .\tesh-behn.im and Idiumissila through lire Ix-quesl of a riili I’arai i-oii- 
l.racliiT. There are three paid (priesla). ’I’he dead aw dis^Kised of at the 

dnkhmn lit .Majdpiir, o neiglibouring villuge. The local funds for the ujikeeji 
of t!ie Ai/hiiiri and the fiakfnm? are under (he ei>nt.rol irliicily of the Bomhuy I’arsi 
Bill ic ha vat. The eoiiuniiriily living siiiali, there is no regular provision for re¬ 
ligious instriietioii for the children, 

iScHiiiMir Jt*f CViJ'/JU/oldY Rt'lvjUfH — No account of the religjniis acti- 
vitirB in the ('a|nUil is eompletc without some ndereiicp to the Scminiir for the 
coinpamtive atuily of religions. In lUItJ, Ills Higlmess the .Muhaiftja t^alieb 
estaidisluid in rromiwtion with the local college a Chair of I’hiloaopliy and Com- 
l)arulivc Keligion ami aiipuinted ITof. A. U. Wldgery, a Canibrid^ Graduate 
of dhjiinctioii, wdio had also studied at .Tona, to direct a researcit institute for t.hf' 
study of difTereiit religlonB, Under him, tliree Fellows were U> lie elected usually 
for one year, imd suitable oandiHlatea. for two or more years, one qualilieil in 
Sansk rit , one in Arabic and the third in A vesta, l^ili or Bhilosopky, 'J’Jjo work 
imdertakcii Viy the Seminar since that date haii boon in the direction (J) of pre¬ 
paration of liililiognijjliies of the hiatoric ridlgions ; (2) of iX>n.stniction of Chrono¬ 
logies ftir the puT^UKte of the study of liistorical development and relationship of 
rdigioiLS ; (tt) of B>Trtematic flurveyu of religimia, uj whidi tivo voluniesf have Ix'en 
aln.?aily ]irvqjan.'d and will ahortly be ready. — Thf Cmupamtu'f iS'ria/y of tMUpotu^ 
.-ind Heiiffioni and their hlodrin 7 Vja/t'ncH.^ : ( 4 ) of surveys of Hindu and MubILiu 
B diics. and (. 5 ) monographs on ajiccial subjects eormeeted therewith. Already 
cighl fiehokirs have I area trained in the institution and their jmblislipd volnmea 
funn the ^^ack^Yad Studies in Comparative Keiigionx and Bhilottophy. In coii- 
iiffctii'u with thisiauies, t he co-opernlion of outside wholarft. like l)r. Lingesh Mahu- 
Idiugwat tBanUarauliaiya of Kurtkoti) have l>i?cn also sought anil obtained. Of 
the eiglit rcpearclj Htiidcnta, three are Jlusalmon, one a Japanese BudiUiisl and the 
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rest nre flindtis. Tn comiection witb th» iniititution arc tu (jO meutiQiied two 
Jouniali?. both <|uart«r]ii‘a, the Indian Phiiu^afdiim! Rerien and the Indian Jmtr~ 
inti of Sociologtf. The first naiiied has no oflit ial relation with the Soininar or the 
State, but the faet that one *)f its erlitora k Trof. Widgery accounts f(jr it« dose 
?iasoi:iattoii. During tJic lour years of ita existence, tlie llcview has acquired tt high 
stunding. Tlic Journal is of ns'cnter i»rigin and is suppt.»rted by the State. 

Apart from the literary aertivity uf i!ie Seiiunnr, the State hua encouraged 
through the Sanskrit Section of thefAsiitml Lil>rary ilie mlitioii and publication 
ol i>kl Sanskrit, I’rakrit and Apabhiiinwa texts witli iiehtphii'ly intrralnclions aud 
notes, imrler the name and style of the Gaekrt'adk f>rieut!il Series. Dndcr the 
editorship of the late Pandit Chimajilol Ihitat, whose death was a serious has to 
scholarship, this series acquired a high ami ewii hiUrcqwati reputation. The 
idea was coticeiveil in llM l l>y Jfis Highness, at win use instance a careful and 
systcjuntie search was undertaken of Jain and other Wawfers (libraries} for rate 
mid uiicicnt tnaimserijna on religion, fihilosuphy, arrrhiteeturo. poetics, astronomy, 
mnsHT, grammar and ritiiulkm. AltogetJier 41 w'orh shave la*en phiniiwl of whieli 
l!<i arc jMibllshed, It) are under prc[)arutioii, ami 11 are .still to lx* takeu m hand. 

172. Present-day tetidcticies in the religious .sphere- The uWe 
account of the rdigious sitmdiim in the f-ity of Bartaia gives iwutte cine U> the preat-iii- 
diiv ptisitiou of the great historical religions in the Indian mind. Kverywhere tlie 
♦eiitlein'ics of religious unscttlcment ui-c apparent. Hiiniuism imrliaps inore than 
tlic tilher fuitlis. shows in its social side and in its religious pructices iitcrcosing 
signs of ifisiritegriitioii- 'I’emplcs are mostly in <li»repair. Uftajttm, fUrtans. 
mid puran hdttrt luoin imieh leas largely in the life of the present-dtiy Hindu than 
ilitj formerly. Perhaps the very individualised character of Hindu worship hwi 
IivIihhI this pns‘«*»s, .iVbH* the t<a> rigorous in.dsteuee on forms anti riiuulM, (he 
siaiiiUcam^ of wlihh has come tt) lx- hxt on the modem Hindu Umnght up without 
al-nowlcdge of his liiicieiil Sanskrit, Ima led io tlie scrKins depletion i)f true reli- 
giou.> eniotioii. The present-day religion of tlie ParMW wimse lives arc Ixs-oining 
more ami more of “ an tfclectie twadiie'' half fairoiK-on and half Aaiatic, alsti 
pjmakos of this tcjidoiicy, iilllmagli Navsnri, where the Inilk of our Parels reside, 
i.s still the stronghold of orthodox ifw&trf-ridden Zoroastrianism, Islam is inore 
nlivp t han either, ami there arc (listiiict sigiw timt the immediate future will witness 
tlie inaugni-atioii of a great Jain revival, lint the Inilk of tiujanvt lAluaalmnns and 
.laiiia arc still in Hie grip ■>! Hindu inlluences. The averap .lain is a believer in 
caste S3'»tem ami even Hindu gtsls claim a pbee thongb aiilmrdiiiatc (o Uieir 
TirthanharaH—in their worship. In regar^l to their attitude to the iimlean euslcs. 
the Jjiiiis share In the full—ami even iertain aectiuns of Alusidmans and orthoilox 
Parcis as well—the lirejudiccs of Hie imredecmed Hindu. 

(ff) Itdif'ioas yatmialUm lint if the general evidences indicate that, 
gi-eat igiioiaiice of their rcligion at present e,xi»ta among Indiana, there is on Hie 
other Intiid a very stitmg and growing sentiment ” for Hie old fjiiths, which lii^ 
reiiiforcxal bv the political nalimialism of the present tinres. Itr. J. J}i. 
Fanpiliar very aptly calls thk lecliiig “ Ueligious National km". It is expreused 
generally in cilucated discnsaion.'s in undisguised hostility toward® what it crdls 
Hie iiuUerLilism of Wesieni Civilisatioii. This spirit of anti^onkm is not entirely 
of recent origin. It la^rliapn liegim with Dayaiiamra violent disjiutations with (tJiris- 
tian Mkaioiiarieti and Aliislini Moiilvk, bronglit on as much by religious patriotism, 
as by Hie ignorant attiicka of the latter on the rherisliiHl ideiib of the Tliiidus. 
i4incc ilia tliue. Aryas * Theosojihista and Dliarma Maliamandid propagandiata have 
fanuetl tin* Ihune.* Hin h of this feeling k ignorant iitid even inaeu-Hjite. For out 
.d a hmitlnnl that come to religious ga(:hcriugs and apphnid the perfervid |aitriot, 
(Uilv one makes a sincere effort l:o study lik own religion. The Bptiiiiio Saa^j has 
however coiisistently md its face agjiliist thb extravagant luiuhttio fcin/wrk ocii. 
As a result it lins bwii reviled aa pro-Chrktian. denatio]ialiae<L Its success has been 
also Hcrionsly homiiereil by its tolerant and receptive attitude towards aD rcligions. 
Formerly this violent religious chaiivinkm of the general bmly of vrlucatvil Hindus 
wft.s dircctwl not only against f'hristiaiuty but also Islam. Noiv the new orieiita- 
tif>ii in politics has hroiight about, a rapprorhement with iHlam. As a result, the 
.Tain and Aluslim nre at present accepted with much gooil will, the Far-i altw) 
but perhaps a little more doubtfully. I’he Chriwiiaii however w sti ll barred a.- 

• Thi’iir k no rtiiggnstiftu in llik iilat«incii1 tlmt Aryaisin is an anti-liritiflb 
That cliargi’ Las bct!H tifluclivvly rvfiitt.d hy -Mr. Blunt, rtdi- U. K ttupuit lull, pp. 135-136. 
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the victim of alien ideflls- jIh the Revd. t’. K. Anircws points out in his ^fe- 
nawmnce m India, this uprising; of lecimg in behtilf of the tmiiitjotial faitii set 
itself in Jink with li gcnerul nwiikening of tlie Kasl when tlie KiisaO'Japanese War 
resultttl hi the victorj’ of an .Asiatic race. 

f6) Tke Gittulhi tnonatn’jU — In Gti|Hrat we are eont"emeti with the recent 
(levelopiuents of this upliciival af>ttix'iivte<l with the name of Mr, (Tuiiilhi. Tliia 
is not the time, nor is it ^vitJihi the province of tliht Keport to attempt an estirnute 
of his life and worJe. The ineidentiS of his life und nia political jtapi rat ions are 
well known, fn Hritish India his politicuJ profiprunime Ims been the cause of 
profoiuid disagreement amangst the In this State we are chiefly 

conterned with the religiuna and isocial inipticatioua of his niovcmout, anti m these 
rtJB)>L’cte, it is hUe to ignore the fact that most t>f the people here have been 
immensely moved at least iiy his personal inSucm^. With the vaat majority of 
Gujaratis, lie is regarded os a saint. Not the least tribute to the purity of Ids 
motive and the lofty sincerity of his eJntructer was eontamcsl in the recctu judg¬ 
ment wliicli has sent him for a political olTence Pj incarc<;ration. 'Die special turn 
which his movcincut hue given the religious life of the people was to rescue it 
from at] Pigotiiam towards Islam, and sccoiuUy to set men's minds towards the tc- 
nioval of the taint of luitouchubUit)'' and the tiplift of tlie depivesed classes. In 
its s]>LX‘ial attitude towanls t'Jiristianit.y and its Founder, the Gandhi movement 
provides also a refreshing contrast' t/u that spirit of bigoted in tolerance which cha- 
racterised the early stnges of ifindu revivalism. His own genuine reverence for 
tJie PcTBonality of Christ and the tcacliings of the jJible has lUme much toward.'! 
softening the old bitterness. How far these coiiserjueiices will be permanent, 
time alone con show. One w'ishes that the vnhifttr veiih Irihiiu were foimdeil Jess 
on lire angry jwllticfl of t!ie moment and more on the sincere recognition of the 
cultural uBinitiea of the ttvo great systems of Asiatic religion. l^eiHOis vary ns 
to tJie resiilts of tfie spcKiial irampaign againai untouchability. It Is spitwl that in 
fiHintli Gujarat, where this pan of the programme wiis aerioiudy jjursuofl, even the 
Dublos refused to have anything to do with Kanbis, after the latter dmiided bi 
jet in file l.)hcils to tlieir houses. \\ ithin Lfaroda State, tlto movement is of mncli 
f»Idef date and luis always hiid tJic active sympathy of the authorities, TJic Dhede 
arc wUnitted into public ollices and courts ami taken into tho subordinate rjtnks 
of the services. But tJie bar against them in si-houJs and lihraries atlU contimu's. 
As pointed out above, even tlie I'arsis art- at one witli tlie ortluKlox Hiiiflns in 
this matter. It is one of tho ironies of the religions situation in tlujarat that 
Vaishinivism, which in other pjirte of iiulia Ims conceruKi itaclf with the uplift, 
of the depressed mid tlio lowly* has here l>c‘vane the stronghold of obscurantism. 
Coming to the tliiril point, its at tit ml e towiirds Christianity, it Ls believed that the 
reaction of this new national coim-iousneiia will result in the development i>f an 
Jiidiaii CltrisUanity. The endeavours made in iinith India ami in Bengid towards 
t.his end have had only faint ecliwis amongst Gujarat Christians, I'erliups when a 
higher type of etjueatiou haw ilevclopwl indigenous Icaderahip amongat them ami 
enable them te do without the leading strings of uiissionaries, then will Ik; the 
time for work in this direction. “ The Christianity of Indiii." says flevd. E. f, 
Thompson, one of the amiteat CJitistjun uihids that liavc lieeii engaged on the mo' 
deni Indian problem, “ when it hussfougliwl its present aiiathyond mendicancy and 
poverty of manliness will Imlp Western Christianity which has made no miuiy mis¬ 
takes to Jiuiow God and Christ better, TJie (lospeU teach a simplicitv of life and 
of uccejsa to (Tod which Western Christianity has overkid , , ' . . . We 
can sj» and, ^iiig, rejoice that Indian Christianity nhll have at least a Veda til ist 
tiiige*'.* ft ia to tJnit .simplicity ami along with it to that spirituality which ,\lf. 
GandJii coiiceivea to l>e iJie special heritage of India, to which lie Jias c.^fiorled Ids 
ditu-inies to turn. But in lib teachings there is also an unlovely a us ter Sty of ihoimJ 
which would rule out all secular cuJtui-al effort ami all mtKlcrn influences. J’hia 
b sought to be justified by his followers on the ground that the urgency of moral 
reformat ion is so great that there is no time for ornamental activity, 

(cj hlamh and Jaina rc/er«wt^As in Hinduifim, so also in other reli¬ 
gions, “ tJib mounting spirit of nationalism and coimiiunitv spirit" liiis allied itwlf 
with a general moveraent Wk to the origins, the spirit whicli underlies the mer- 


* Vide hiH Rnhittilfnnijth TtigtfnK p. lOL 

t 1 lun iiiudi ifiik'liUfd for tlih wet-jun to rod, A. i; Widjji-ry fnr lettma lau take 
notaB honi hib fertliociiniiie hooi:, itebffiotanndtJicir Mcdtrit IWciwia. ^ 
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laying tnuUfum, tlie pre««nt pTiirticps and cvil»af tlid nitl religidiia, Thfin^ is talk 
of llic *' Spirit *' of liiltiiu, tJtL’ “ Spirit ’ of •lainism. l.-lonijo n^form luis giiiioniUy 
wiili tin* tatsk of frwitig Ikti raligion uf jMoliatnnuul from 
m^aecnces that have tluiig to it through eojttjjct with Efiiiduiaiil. TJie refonnittg 
activity hius therefore t-otu enuxl mainly with tlie removal of the taint of nuin* 
worebip, eaftte-system and idoktrous tendendes. In (Tiijaraf theao tendenciea 
are fieen in the orthodox htjstility tow'aitk fhrTina sectaries, tlic iirovving desire for 
knowledgo of Urdu, and the anxiety to provide through its means religious iiiRtruc- 
tioit for Musdniiui chifdrcu. Jaina reform has taken inainiy the sha|>e nf a poa^er- 
fill literarj’moYcment in which it has k'en able to fM^citre the fft-operation of leanieti 
Jain Miom like Vujaya l>h4irma»iiri and Nyaya VipivajL Kavt llajchtmdni 
Ilavjibhai of Kathiawaii was the first iiiodeni refomter to wake up lus communitv 
to the need of serious n^foniL a result, the last ten ycais Imve seen mneli 
literary and propiuigaiidist a<;tivity. Tiie chief nieihoiirt emuloyed are wictariau 
conferences, iustitutious for tmining of iSlrnMys and priests, hostels for sttidents. 
newspu^iers in t>he vernaculars and in ItlngUsh, the publication of literature anil 
part ioutarly of ancient sacred texts, the cstaiilislimoivt of aasooiations like the Bharat 
Jaina Mahantandal with headquarters at Lucknou' and the International .laiu 
Literature Society and the Idahavir Bmtherhomi in Tj^ndon t(4cng>ige the sympathy 
and collalmration of European mmnti'. mid lastly religious reform evidenced in 
llic desire to cleanse temjde niunngemrnt of the evils t hat linvo crept into it, and 
also to return to the pristine form of Jainism. Tlirough the Bymlmahavidyidnya 
iuiil Yasovijaya Jain T'atJisida both at Btinarcs, they have tried to eatablisli a 
“ Jain Aligarh”, The Central •Fain fhiblishing I louse at Artah (estnblisiicd ten 
vears ago) and the Jain Mitra Mandul at iKdhi are the chief literary agencies. The 
religious reform is primarily aimed to free .laiiiifun from the incubus of Ubidii 
doctrines such as Sankara's luok^hn. It also aims at the destruction of the power 
of ignorant Sadhns. The consecration of the Jabi temple at Simla in I PIP waa a 
remarkable triumph for the reformerei- “ The unprecedented success of the occa- 
sjon was line to the alisence of mdltug and professional pamiitii '' 

((/) (.’fvdaf f'n%.—fbie of the most important eonsequenees of these new 
stirrings Is the desire, more prominently expressed in Elinduistn than in the otEier 
religions, for a crediil miity or at least for harmony between the sects. In its 
light with the clear-cut, positive theisms of t’bristianity, Islam and file Arva 
SKiuiij, ortliodox Hinduism finds its w'cakest pobit bi its vagueness and lack oi tie- 
Huition. As a result, it is slowly but. surely giving way.* Thinking Ilindna have 
realiserl tlie truth of this stntcniciit. The establishment of the l^lillrat. Dliarma 
Miihnmandnl as a ceniml orgunisation in ilefencc of orthodox Hinduism m 1P02 
was n Iiold step to “gather together the w'liole of t.hc Hindu people in a single 
orgiUiisation, partly in self-flefeuce, partly for further instruction in religion.”1 
Tlic publication of two escellent text-books—one advanced and the other eiemnn- 
Ijiry — on llbidti religion and ethics by the Boarfl of Trustees of t.he Bemircs Central 
llinilu College in 1910 registered a cwendcrsiEile advance tow'ar<isi the formulation 
of an unsectarinn Hinduism on the basis of w'hicli religious insTruetion could be given 
to all Hindus. These books have been translated bito tiujareti and have attracted 
much attention. In regard to the sect divisions ancl conflict of doctrines much lias 
Ijeen ilone in the direction oE harmonising. Two problems confront Huiduiatn— 
the problem of reconciling the three \vnya of attaining salvation — Janna, Bhakti 
and AVirnin — over which Recta have wrangled for centuries, and secondly tlie 
pniiblem of coordinating an intimate persoiud theism, w'htch in the religion of the 
common man, witli the intellectualIsl monistic position. With regard to the latter 
question as Pandit Sitanatli Tattwabhuflhnn, one of the greatest living Vediintists 
Sal'S, “ Rational religion seems possible only on the acceptance of the doctrine 
of unity in ilifference. Dunliam by separating the subject and object of worship 
makes Vommunion impossible. Monism, by denying their distinction, makee 
woiahip uiimeaning. Not only bhnkti ami jscisa, but even jjujrta ia irai>osttililc under 
t he nioiibitic thc<3r>' : for hnoi^Ig*’ also is based on the distinction of the knower 
and the btoivn.” A great deal of tlic religious thought of the dwanie has liceu 
devoted to these problems. Two remarkable Eiooks — flie Gifa Itiihasya of the late 
Bfd (Janj^har Tilak and the (iUanjali of Rabmdranath Tagore—Imth of whicli in 


• The Imperial Table VI /of «U India now avaiblJi- proves that bnvhiiianic riiialujani 
has ili’i' ltnff fl. Islarit. (Tiiiatinnity aMfl the Arya Samaj have nil itureased largely at th*? 

expense of their tlisorgnnised and aninrphoiie rivd. • 

■f l^iJr p. 316 , Faitpihar's J/odcra ife/igKnif ifoormisn/a in Iwivt, 
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(■ujuriiti tnintflutiotis Jiiitvc iufltitnieetl (lujarati llnHiglit prifniiiidly—are contrilm- 
titiiiH loWiirilH thitt LThnnil HiutliiitfTji alj^iii tti Imve ciatu* intu a 

c'luwE'r imderiit-imijiiigp A i tield every La coimoe- 

tioii with the Iricliiiii hriagjti iogetlier Braliuio lual other HieLstk' workeKi. 

Knlightened Aiyiu^ also reeagnise rho need for f'-oiiininii orfiaaijs^it.inri 
with other reffirncting sects, ihi of fliRcrence wit It the Bnvtuia>,H, 

thev seem at lo cai]>h 4 iaise that DaysinnadV InsLslence on the aat lioriiy of 

the \"edas was tiaseti jifso cm thiii otlier d(Kitrine that althonj:rh they were rejRjsi- 
Tories ol tmc arwl ctesraal kaowIc4rlgt% lIjc inierpret^iturns of them {ineludhig Oayji- 
tmiid^a own) vver«i not lUithoritative nur idmling.* In regacil to sueh practices as 
hf/nifU the Ary as iasisi that Uiey are merely of liyghmic signilietiiice. It will !>e 
remendK*red that KeahavvliKialrH ikm hi liLs Nelialailhaa st^ction of the Braluuo 
Saiiiaj al«o intriMlmcNl tlie a_vral>iJisiag of the waving of light-s {afall), 

hAtijan^ ktrhtn anil other Vaishnavic sieuibi into the Bndimo wurnrhip. 

(e) f}mia ml Jot an ^rdttmfal hit last point haa to he meiitioaed 

herore this cha]>teT js eonrlurlixL Along with the growth of religions patruilisin^ 
tliera has also develo]>eil thi? desire for religifins Instruction and an edn- 
oaUxl pnestliDCHl, hi para. IT K vve huve seen in the n^igbus organisidioa of the 
Oity how the -lains and I he Miisliius are more iillve than the Hindu in the mat ter 
of religions instruction ol tlieit yonng. With l!ie hilter, tlie ery Idr reJIgioiia in¬ 
struction i« little more lima mere monil text books. Unless the Ilindns J:ire ?\greeil 
on what inininumi basis the reUginiis inatniction cjin he given, notliing 
fajther cjin doacf. In tlha respec^l die Ary a Samaj iun.'*t Iw given the 
< rwlit for idim.ving t]ic lead. 1'hcir ffittuhd rd edneat.jon witii tjie intimate 

pcnii>iial iiifltience of their teachers on the taught ia an ailnurahlc adjutu-t to their 
I'ldigioua jiropagauda. As to religious miinfitratloa, with the progress of itfinral ioii 
it is obvm^iB that the educ-ated elapses among the mui-BrfdunauH have l>egun to 
resent the usiir]iJitiOO hy one class, ami that not the most deaer\ ing, ot priestly 
privileges. In certain parts of Jiulift. notably in Maham.shtrji ii movcnieht liaa 
been initiated front among these classes to do without the BDthman in religious 
ceremonies. In Madras, the relatione bclween the Brahman and tlie non-Rnihman 
have tioNV bccoriie m einbitteml m t^p attain tl.e dimensitimf of a social ]jroljlem 
of the first magnitnile^ Ju fiujanit ive hear only faint eclux^ of this ctmti-overs}*, 
pardy becaijHe the average Gujarati Hhubi ifoee not bfjther mncli alnmt the kind 
of pen^m for hie rciigioim minietration, tmd partly alao on ari^oiint of tlie fact that 
Jicre die social JiabilPi of the tw'o st^^linns—Bralmum and non-Bmhnnm or at leimt 
ihe dominant classes amongst the latter-^do not shenv so alnirp a cleavage ats in 
the Ikrcean or 8<?uth India, But still the erj' for a trained pricstlimid is real and 
finds much uttenmcHi in educated circloB in tiujarati In pursuance to this desire, 
tiiifl State, always to the fore in social legislationp Jius responded by enacting the 
Hindu l^rohit Act. I’he Bill wa.^ first published for public criticism in 1913. anij after 
two revisions in the light of public opinion w'as finally passed hw pjii the 30th 
December 1 Ul 5. The Act evoked a atonn of opposition amongst the Bmlimsms, for 
line of its most important provisjcpnfi was that any Hindu irrespective of his caste 
could liecomc a iiuaHfied Hindu purohii, jiVmuugst the nou-Bralmian Gujaratbi, 
the Act did not iiit^ evoke much ciithtisui^m at firet , but it is now Ijeiiig gradually 
appreciated. Its many Siifeguartls as shewn lie low' prove that allhougii ho)<h U 
is a verj" statesmanlike |>iet;e of Jegisladoiu lu u Htndvi State, where the rulers 
anrl the ruled are of one religion^ the question nf government interfercnc!® in the 
iH^oplc's religious affairs can l>e disf^ussed from a platform Ui which there can lie 
no parallel in British India.” The Act is sti important that. 1 feel no hesitation 
in giving the ffillowmg extract from the State Adminifitnition Beport of 1915-10, 
w^liich explains its tuain prov^isions r 

Af> till- preambltt i^tatc^, tlio obji-el of thii^ Ac( iji m liavc ptopjrly h^aalifirid kiirohit^ 
fur thr pi^rfortniiTuei^ of religioiiH rittes and jible lo txpound tia Lr tnjr signilicAnciv hi tbit tlii- 
Vajamnna*! may fi^el witlnfied tJwt tbirspirifnal int+^n^ftl b^rtahipiarddd. In nnk r Ui carry oiU 
thb objiicl, the Art provid^^H far tin* grant nf ktN-m if aiiHucrity to act aa duly qiiaJiliid 
Pumhita itt-nHaui. who may havr pii?^<id tln‘ fliudti l^irohjt'pi c deamination, who nmy hav+^ 

in Vajnik aiibjretii or in any standard e| the Dlinmui£ib(w»tra o| thi* filuiran 3!rs Dak- 
NhiniX examination, or w^ho may b; speeijily coniddepd Dt hy Oovemuirat. Any Purohii, 
not iu> siithoHrdfHl^ odiciatingstsuy rt^ligioui^rita as clcritnifl in the Act, i» Ibhlo to !>« pmevciit-id 
and tried iK-fom a ihigistrate fcpt'cially empow'en.Kl by Cowmmt'Ut, and acntemx'cl in a fim. 

* la this attitude, tlay diuiy tfiat bhef in thi- b laerrdy Ikwik Ri'Vflfttiini. Tlit^ 

int<^r[in^tatioa iK-ing ptogn'MiVP. the Vi^daif coiikii to bt' n»gardt‘tl not ;iS luNikw vvrilnn at any 
nm titne bat as. etcnjal knowlmlg^.'. 




FOR AN MDDCATEI* PRIESirHOOD 


ia7 


exwnlmg tw^nty-fiv/j njptw, SbvciiJ irapoiiant exceptioDs have bt>en pmvided for in ardor 
ta fiKjiliUte tht working of tl» Act. The first ojccoption U in favour of unqiinlified Purohits 
over twelve years of ago at the date of the commcQoeinent o! the Act. Tho secoiid allows tm- 
(jualified Purohita who aie not roflidents of the Stete and who may bts ftccom paying outsideiit, 
to offiidato for them provided that their itay docs not exceed one month* The third pemitta 
an unqualified Porohit to oiSciate in a place where no qualified Fuiohit, who can hy eiutom 
officiate for a particular commimitiy, ia available in the locality or ^tbin a c^-rtain radjaa, or 
where owing to the simultaneona performance of a number of ceiemoniea there ia not a aufficient 
number of qualified Paiohite. The fourth mlates to the pirformance of f unoml ob^'qnies or any 
other religiciua rite that may W apeciaUy excepted by Gavemnicnt. The last b in favour of a 
person w'ho for any special reamm may be specially exempted from the provisions of this Act 
by Ooveniment, The period allowed by the Act to pemons who ore desiroua of carrying on the 
profession of the Purohit, for qualifying themaelves in G yfars from the date of its pubheaitioTi^ 
Thia provision b expected to give HuJficient time to the younger geimration to acquire the ne^- 
sary cualificatians. Another important feature of the Act b that any iliiidu may qualify 
himacif as a Purohife irrespectivB of his caett. But it does not follow that \aj-amanas ^11 
have to employ PnroKita of any other caste than the one whbb ordinarily provides Purohite 
to them. The Act ends with an important fafeguard that the leg^y «f any ceremony will 
not be afiected becauaa of its having been performed by an anauthori^d Purohit. The Act will 
apply only to that part of the State to which Government may declam it to apply by a notification 
: in the Adnya Patriha or to a particular community. Tim result of tWs mcasuro will be watohed 
with mtereet.’^ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11 —CHitEsxiAtra — N umber ant> Variatios 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III —IlELitiioN of Urbam anb Rdrab Populatton 
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SUBSIDIAIIY TABLE IT—Sects of Hu^tjuism clabsified accoedino to 

TllEIK NATURE 
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* ThH Ofliisnit only fthowijd figDiw fw Sattan tutd Davi-bhitUiino noparate figurtis for 
ttfi latter being obtainable, 70 per cent, of the total ceiwos atniigth ha\'e bi?eii saJdy aaaunwd 
to be Etevi-bhaktas, the reat being indtided under Claaa IV aa true Saktaa. 



























































CHAPTER V 

AGE 

PART I 

General Observations 
STATISTICAL DATA 
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ITT Reference to Statistics— The above summary of the stotlsticol 
data for this part may seem fonniaahle to the reader. But they 

two NJts of fiffures. The first deak with the results e)I the Imperial Tobies Vll 
XIV ou wS^h Subsiclior.^ TaUes I-VI are based The second is ^nreracc 
witli the onalysis of fi^ires of Births and Deaths Department of 

Sanitation in* the State. Imperial Tables VII and h.I\ are conremed oko with 
Sex and Civil condition which will lie dealt witJi m seiiarato chaptcis. The selec- 
nf fostea for Tahlo XIV was made b this census on the same principles na m 
Jhe ll't r^»^tative wore d.oa«., from the .f 

Bocietv. 


174 . Scope of the First Part— This chapter k divided into two 
In Part II Mr Vaidyanathan will give the reflidta ofiiia actui^al ^alvsis of the 
rg^J^tuiks on Hues of the VKeports 

Indian Census by the late Sir G. F. Hwdy and llr. Ackland. I ^ 

be restriotetl to such general observations oa arise from a study of the crude ag^ 
returns. The correctoi figures will be only utiUsejl m su^ ^tiona ^ 

regard to the mean age, they are net^ary or helpfu to 
of this part is further restricted by Uie fact that m Chapter 

trative bterest, we have already disciissed m sutticient dc^l the bearings of the 
movement of the popuiatbn on the ag^f-eomUtution of tlie 8Ute,as a whole, as ttell 

as of tho different 
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CHAPTER V.—AGE*—PART GENERAL ORSERVATIOXS 


175- Inaccuracies of the Mecord —^Tlie rccurronce of incotrcct Rgp 
retoms is one of tJie hanly “ decennijifs” of the IndiAn census. Tiie instniciion 
to the enumeratois iu thia regard were simple uiid precise enough : — 

“ Cplumn 7 (Age). — Entct here the riiimber of years each person baa completed. 
For iniauta leas than one year old, enter the word ‘ infant’. ” 

What waa rfi<]niTe<l waa the cardinal numher of yearw completed, while tho uaual 
prw;tiee of the Indian is to refer to the fprdinal numlier of tlue 3 *car of Ida current 
age, Thia b a fruitfid cause of many iniatakes even in the most edneated 
circl^ in this eoimtry. TJien there are the inaccumeies due to the Jieaping at 
multi plea of 1ft or 5, so often referred t(t in previous Ceusus Iteporta, Thb feature 
is found in the age-returns of almost over}' other country, but it b partii;Eilarly 
oitientuated in India. These ticeidentnl errors are due to i gn or anc e- There are 
other errors or rather fatsiScatiuirs which are due to deliJserate niiarepreseiitotlon, 
stK^iat custom or superstition. Mr. Vaidyanuthiin discuasea these in detail in 
I’art If and there b no need t<i repeat what is tliere written. But the point of 
superstition may W elaborated a little. The fear of evil eye — nazar or rfia/thm 

—may lie mentioned as the main reason why the mother of a health^' welb 
grown cJiild for instance overstates hb age. For shniliir reasons an old man is 
sometimes apt to understate his age. Dr. Jivnnji Mixli in a recent paper read 
before the Bomba}* Branch Royal Asiatic Society refers to the old-world siipersti- 
tion against numbering that prevailed amongst the ancient Hebnew.'i ond the thiidus. 
'I’he l-litoparlesB says thivt ‘‘nJiie things — age, wealth, thefts in one’s Ikiusg, c:ouusel. 
sexual intcrconise, medicine, charily, austerity and ilisgrace — must be carefuUv 
concealed”. The Gujarati saying— .-■* car t/htidtt* tfanai dike *’—aeems to lie an exot't 
transcript of "one’s days being nnmbeml”: it is rcminiftcetit of tlie tradition common 
among the old^ races that nimiboring alioiiKl l>c avoideil, l>ceatLW if it " allowed a 
high number, it dmw * evil eyes ' which brought aljout aubseqiienlly a fall in the 
numbers.” 

176. Systematic errors in the Age - Return These general cirenm- 
atanccs must be operative in this State also : usually the erroni are due to ignorance 
or else to pure forgetfulness. The {irditiury fndiau even if he is educated does not 
have much occasion to remember bbage. lie—and certainly not hb womankind — 
does not usual!}' celebrate his birthday's ; ami the old practice amongst the richer 
classes of reneiiving one s horoscope with annual Vardtaphah (prediction of cventa 
of the year at or before its beginning) lias fallen into desuetude. The horoscopes 
indeeil are necessary for the new born child’s naming and other purposes ; but the 
practice of their yearlj" renewal has gone inti> dbfavour with the people's n'uning 
faith in initrology. Miarepresentations arc also mimerous — not cut irely flue to the 
people but abo flometimes to the timidity or carelessness of enumerators tliem-selves. 
One of the main reasons. I lielieve, why the age-returns of ^lu^alman femotes are 
so uneven b due to the Hindu enumerator debbeiatcly avoiding entpilry in thia res¬ 
pect and trusting to hearsay, or their own imagination, to fill up the ncccssarv 
rleMiifs. Apart from tJiese general canses. in thb St^site there are two special reasmia 
whif'h _ may or do influence people delibcmtcly to mtastato their own ages or thoiW! 
of Gieir family. The tllompulsory Efhicitlion Act first prescril>cd 6 years aa the 
limit of freedom from school-going ago. In the lust decinlc, thb limit was rabcil to 
the 7th year; the upwartl limit for corupiibton is at prcocut 13 years (com]iletc) 
for boys and 11 years (complete) for gicb. Similarly under the in hint Marriage 
Prevent ion Act, the irunliiimn age for a girl to marry is 12 years, and for a boy ift. 
One would imagine in the event of a deiil>erate falsification of ages that the parenta 
or guardians of married girb ludow 12 aufl marricfl boys below' 1ft would pass them 
off as of these ages and npwartb. Aliu» hi avoid compidsory cducaiicm, 
similar devicf» will result in heaping of returns at ft for both sexes and 12 
or 13 for girb and 14 or 15 fur boys, 1$ Is not a good year to select fi>r 
detection of such mbstatements, liecaitse as a multiple of tluue is 
iisimlly a great Jicaping at. that \'ear. But the actual mtunis tor ft and 
13 for girls ate iiluniinating. bi ISJI, when the age-limit itaclf was ft the 
heaping was shifted to the lower age. fn that. ceniFiis therefore, the fijmreB 
for the 0th year (proportional to I 1 K 1 mille) was 2,<Ht7 and 2.021 for bovs and 
^b n'spectivcly. In 1021, these proportions ro.se significantly to 3,5Stt and*2 r>6&. 
For the I2tli and,13th year, in case of girls and 16th year among boys, similar 


GRAPIflt: REPRESKSTATION’ 0 ¥ IXACOURATE RETURNS I iS 

hrapinga axe obsetviiHe in 11)^1. Jn 1911, evitlentlv tlicse fnctors of misrepTeseiitii' 
tion were net so actively in opera' 
lion, as will appear from the marginal 
tabic. The iutennetliarv ages whi<'b 
ought according to nomud Indian 
conditions to be unpopular, like 
9, 1 1, 13. 14, 10 show greaWr heaping 
than before particularly the 13th 
year, in both sexes. This also shows, 
apart from a tendency to falsify 
at certain ages, that as people are 
heiioming more generally accustomeil 
to compulsory education provisions, 
the years of schooling, n to Hi, an* 
being more correctly returned, 

177 . Graphic re presentation of inaccurate returns,- The 
diagram given in Part 11 along with pani. 209 shows how the retumji at individual 
ages are vitiatocl by these inacciuacies. 

Tliis diagram points to a curious depression in the age period 1 - 2 , a simi¬ 
lar depre.ssion before and after eacli age in the cniinqnenniai series from 30 years 
and upwards, and a certain fondness for even iiimiriers in preference 10 odd. These 
and other characterifitica are commented on more in detjiil in the Second Part, 
of this chapter. A detailed anal}'fiiR is therefore uniieoesaary but it must be licrc 
observed that according to a true leconl of ages, there should have been 11 nu>re 
uniform progrcsejoii of the series, tlie steps of the diagram ahouiil Imve descended 
griiiluuUy from its steep height at the firat age through the process of the years. 

[ 78 . Index of Concentration In the A meric au Census, a tncaiane is 
mode use of by which the extent of the error due to abnormal use rjf roimd nunilicrs 
in age-rctunis ia analvsed and compared with different placcii and with different 
grades of people. This is known as the Index of Concentration, (Fnie Whipple 
Vitul pp, Hifl, et seqd. The number reported as multiptes of 5 Ijetween 

the ages 23 to fi2 3 ’ears inclusive is firat computed, fuu l its proportinn to one-fifth of 
the total number returned of this age-periial is then calculated. Til is ratio is known 
as the Index of Concentration. In lids State, tlie age returns of the 
population have. Iwen compiled for iiidividutd age's liy divisions and religions. The 
accompanying table summarises some of the indiceB of 
concentration calculated according to this inethiHl 
for the State. ThecenBiisof 1901 shows indeed the 
best results. Mr. Dalai congratulated himself on the 
greater accuracy of returns in that census. The next 
census registered 11 very tlecided fall in I he staiidonl of 
accuracy in this respect; and althongli in this een 3 u.s, 
them is only a very alight improvement, we must 
remember that in this matter, this State, and pre- 
auiiiablr the rest, of lurlia, lite far ladund even the 
more bmrkwnrd countries of Kurope like Uussiu ami 
Bulgaria. A comparative statement is e.'ctracted 
from Whipple, p. I7rt oiul given below in the margin. 

Kven the American Negn>es show'a far better standard 
of accuracy than our Porsis. who are educationally 
the inuat ndvancetl conuiiunity tn the State. Even the City wbitih witli its 
large literat^ population wa.i e^ecrteil to show lietter reaiills fails in tJiis respect. 
Periiaps the selection of agu-perioda fur this measure is not suited to India. Ilere 
the eflucariomd ndvance has not liecn of 
such long standing as to enable very’ old 
people bo remeniWr their ages. Musa 
education of the general type i» only a mat¬ 
ter of the lost thirty years and its earliest 
heneficiaTies cannot t»e if they are alive now, 
muc;h older than 45 ; so that if we chose an 
age-limit, say from « to 39, inclusive 
perhaps the resulta will lie more oatisfnetory. 

The liulex of ('(mceiitration calculated on 
this basis for the year 1931 in this Sfate 
is 252 for both sexes, ami for 1911 it was 298. 
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CSlAPTfiR V,—AGE.—^PAHT X —GK^ERAL OBSEllVATlOrfS 

I 7 Q. Correction of Errors of Age— Pto^ VftidyAoatUan expto the 
niethoil of eorreclion of iiccidentail errors m age adopted by thi^ State m thm 
centHLS. Briefly it nmy be stated that Uitlividiial ages adjoining qainaiY agea were 
flubiecteii to & tserics of diiTcrences from which u corrected Dgure for the qu^aty 
croup wiut obtained and then figures for the individual ages in the g™up by 
um tlirouEh a curve after llie inanner of the Uraphic Blctliod described m Wewa- 
h^ine’a B'ital Statistics (p. 26G, thirxl edition). The age^rcturoa for both series 
in 1 &21 were aubiecl«l to this process*. Two graphs showing the corrected hguxes 
for Blales and Females are given later on in the Secoiul Part, The principal lea^n 
why this method has been proferreil to the Bloxaiu is becauie it enables one, while 
the other does not at any rate to the same extent even after doubling the process 
of averages, to have very accurate figures for tlie age-groups at the ends of life. 

Apart from these processes, an clemcntaiy correction is got from merdjf taking 
* the figures of quinary groups into consideration. 

By this means the effect of plumping on favourite 
years is couaiderably minimisefl. In the margiiml 
statement the first two age-groups are seen to deviate 
largely from the truth, fn the middle-age groups, 
the deviation is slighter up to the 5(Mh year, Wyond 
which the percentage of errors rises until it rcaciies 
tlie maximum iu the highest years of life. 

Whatever the defects, and however we may 
use them, the age statistics are indispensable as 
there is no better material available which gives^ an 
indication of the longevity of people, and their birth 
and death rates, Their tuTors notwithstiuiding, the 
crude age-returns from census to coiisna afford be¬ 
sides, valualde I'uscs for comparative study of tlic 
faetorii in the movement of jKtpulation, because the 
margla of error at each census may be assumed to l>c constant. 

i8o, TKe Mean Age how calcufated —One of the uses te which co- 
rectoii figures of age can be put is the means they afford of caluiilating the mcjin 
age of the population. “Mean ago” is sinipiy the average age of per^ns living at a 
census and must not be confused ivitli mean duration of life. tVhere corrected 
returns for individual ages ate available, there is no diGiculty in calculating tJieir 
mean age. The corrected figures for each age are multiplied by the years of that age, 
and the sum of these results dividetl by the total popuiation gives the mean age of 
the population. Where such elalnirate figures are not available, an approxima¬ 
tion on the basis of the method used by the French Census Beport of IR91 has l>ccn 
tried. According to this methoil—the population at the end of cmJi quinary group 
is determined, riz., total of persons 5 years and over, tO years and over and ho on. 
”Thc sum of these totals multiplied by 5. the difference of the ageHtivisions, and 
raised by 2l tmies the number of persons dealt with (*.<2,, in this cose the total pupti- 
lation) fpvcs the numlier of years lived. The mean age is obtained by dividing 
this la it niunlier by the number of persons dealt wit1i.’'f 

iSi. Possible inferences from Variation in Mean Age— The mean 
age ean only be said to coincide with the mean iinration of life when births and 
deaths are exactly equal. As the Oensus Commissi oner's Note pointa out 

*’ Ju a growing [JopiiJation with a large uutoher nf uldlcirra the mean ago o^thc livuig will 
be litse than in a decadent one where the chilciren are relatively f^w in niimlwr. The mean ago 
tiiiTcfore ex|4ainti nothing in itswU. bat ta useful in rfinpret of the qucrtiniis which it suggests am] 
this fact must be borne in tuind whiai dealing with the variationa in the mean age ia differont 
Ux^ities and oomnlimities." 

• For tha porpmses of his Actuarial Report, Prof. Vaidyanathan has alsti iimoothcd the 
ag]i] retoros of lUll. The corrected figures for Rill and B21 and for UKII (obtained by Bloxmn’fl 
Method) are given in SubsidLory Tables I-A and II-A. 

t FiJc p. 390, India Administrative Volume, 190b For a proof of this prucesa, see pp. 
21U. 2fi&. Bengal Cchhiis Report, 1911. A variant of this method giving almost klaiticai 
ri^ults was also Used by which individual qge-retiims up In 10 were multiplied by, 

IJ. 21. and so on up to PJ and then the quinary group figures were multiplied by tic mam 
age of each group, ».c,, 121, ITI, 22|. tuid bo on uptti 97^1 the results were then sununed and 
the mean age was f^nd hv dividinc this total bv tlio totol popolatUm, 
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MEAA' AGE BY SEX 


lift 


It IS difficult tlierclorft to draw any ci^ticluaiona frotn variationa in 
mean age. A low mejui age may mean however a high birth rate with a 
large number of ehrldren and a conipamiivelj low mortal it v rate for the 
earlier ages. It may also mean high death-rate among adnlta and old peraonH^ 
pointing to low longevity generally in the population, A high age wm mean 
either a low birth-rate with deficieney of chikUen, and large numbers of adnlta 
and very old persona ; and it may also indJeatc higli mortality in the earlier ages. 
Under these cirenTnstanres, lamine conditioiis are not ordinarily expectwi to affect 
the mean age much, tjecamc they destroy either the very young whose low ages 
n’atter very little or tlie very old whose numliera sire few. Diseases like plague and 
infliienaa which liltack the people in their prime, and healthy age? genenUly, 
would pre.sumabiy tenfl to reduce tiie meim age. 


183 , Mean Age by Sex —The mean age has been calculated for both 
sexes for the State, ns well as different divisions separately; ami it has 1 >een also 
found for the different religious. The mean ^e by 
sex shows if the calculatLons are correct for 
femaliifl, tliat eitJier the women are more long -1 ivcil 
tliaii men or that the malcii preponderate amongst 
the children. Btnce Lf> 01 , the femmes sliew a higher 
mean age than rnalea. In the sexes almost 

sipproacn equality in tlihi respect. This b due perlmpa 
to tlic morbidity conditions of the decade being parti¬ 
cularly unfavourable to feuiules. The question of 
mortality rates by sex will l>e considered in the next 
chapter. _ The margin shows a higher mean age for fenmles, and this is so parti¬ 
cularly in* the City and North Gujarat, The excess in the City is noteworthy, 
especially when we remember tliat tJie proportion 
of females to 1 ,000 males in the city b only S37, 
as against 930, for the general popidation. But 
througliout the three cenHuaes, the females have 
shewn a lilgher mean age than males. This is 
due for one thing to their greater longevity. The 
proportions for the higjier ages for the two sexes 
are thus ahewm in the margin. Tlirougliout the 
twm decades, women aged 40 and over are in larger 
proportions than men. It is not su^riamg there¬ 
fore that tlie mean age Ls higher in the former 
sex in the city. 
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183 . Mean Age by Religion — For discassionof mean ago by religions 
localities and censu.'ics, it b perhaps better to confine our attcution only to mates : 
tlic age-return for femolefi b notoriously inaccurate, and even after smootliing, it 
cannot be said that the mass of cirom, 
accidental or otlierwiae, has been com¬ 
pletely eliminated. TJie marginal 
statement which has lieen prepared 
from Bubsidiaiy Tables HI and V-A, 
compares therefore the mean age for 
males in each main religion, with tlie 
proportion of chddreii under 10 years 
and of old persons over 6 ft to the adult 
population age^l 15-40, The Aninvists 
have the largest proportion of cliildren, as well as the snuUlest proportiori of old 
persons. Usually it b supposed that Animbts with high birth-rate and low longev¬ 
ity will have n low mean age, and timt Hindus, more prolific than Musalmans 
(at least in tlris Btate), should have a lower mean age. fn this census, the Animisl 4 ii 
have shewn the lowest mean age of all religions. The Musalmans have a higher 
meau than the Ilindus, owing to the lower proportion of children and the higher 
proportion of long-lived persons amongst them in eompariaon to tJie Hindus, I’he 
Jains have alw'ays had a Hgh mean in the State. Not only is the proportion 
of ciiildren fewer: but the number of old pereons is also larger in proportion to 
their total than the otiier religions (except Muflalmaia). So boih factors combine 
in ndsing tlve average age of the living amongst the Jaina. 
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184 . Mean Ajje by Localities and Censuses— Li regard tomenti li^e 

by localities lUid censujses, 
ft marginal statement is 
appended, which b pre- 
pared, from Saijsidjary 
Tables II and V. The 
mean age for the State 
has increased since 1911; 
this is explained hy the 
higher propartion of old 
peewms in the tom- 
mimity. The proportion 
of children has also incre¬ 
ased in the decade. The 
corrected figures for 
malef! of all ages below 10 shoiv an increase from 284,407 in 1911 to 303,294 in 
this census. The aged population has also inorcftsed from 28,200 to 30,074, The 
middle ago groups 15*00 nave also increased, the age period 10-15 has ulBosiie\i'n 
very large incrcftse. In consequence, an iucrease in mean age is expected.* The 
increafle in the average age of the living is shared by all the parts of the State. 
The increase for the State ia 1 *25 ye^s. WTiere tliis is exceeded as in Katbiawafl, 
the influence of adult immigration is apparent. Baroda City shows tlie highest 
mean age of all part,s of the State. This is ss much due to the low proportion of 
its children, as to the large proportion of adult immigrants in the Cityb population. 
South Gujarat with its comparatively prolific Animistic population shows a lower 
mean-age than the State. North Gujarat, however, continues in tius census as in 
the last to have tlie lowest mean-age in the State, due to the depletion of its midtlle- 
aged population through emigration. Tlie figiires for migration, us calculated 
in the 8u1>sidia[y‘ Table IV of Chapter 1 ahow a decrease in emigration anti an In¬ 
crease in immigration. That explains the increase of 1 ' 19 j.'ears in the inean-age of 
til at diviaion. But it is still low compared to the rest of the State. The effect of 
influenza and plague in the decade everywhere fuva been to keep the mcim age 
low. In Kathiawad, where mfiuensa exacted the heaviest toll, the mean-uge is 
not high in view of the high proportion of its children. 
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185 . Long^evity by religion*; —The discussion of mean age leads 
naturally to the consideration of longevity. In tdie marginal tabic altaclicd to tlie 
preceding paragraph, the proportion of persons over (59 to persona aged 15-40 
ifii given. If there waa a nonnal decade, without any epidemic disturbances, these 
ratios would have been a fair index of longevity. Influenza as w'e know ivaa parti¬ 
cularly d[sa.<ttrous to the middle ago-groups an among religions, it seems that Hin¬ 
dus were specially attacked. Perhaps Animists were equally severely exposed, but 
death registration among them is very defective. Taking the other imigioiia, a mar- 

gimil statement is given wliere in 
the death-rate in 1618 (showing 
the incidence of influenza)' is 
given per religion ; and the pro¬ 
portion of long-lived niales is 
also shewn in each community, 
Prom this table, it would appear 
that the Parai Is the most long- 
Itvcfl community in the State, 
followed by Jaina and Musa!- 
mans. The ParsLs of course live in 
better and cleaner surrotmdinga 
than the others ; but it must Im 
also remembered that it Is the 
usual practice for all Parais whose homes are in this State to spend the greater part 
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* The mean age for the State in 19) t waa low oompared to tliat c>f India gerjt'ralJy n hjah 
was 24' 7, and that of British Qujamt whlah was 24 ■ 3fi. If these caletdatioua iiro right, thea pre^ 
Bumably thin State m view of itit being then more of a viver than a receiver in adult migration, 
luicl u comparatively'lower mean age than the eurmunrling Britiali territory. The haJanoc 
liAnng turned in its favour in the deutdo, the mean age batj nuen. 
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of their ^\'orldjQg lives elsewhere, niid to retire finally irj their homes in Naveari and 
other places. As a result the proportion of old men in the community residing in 
this State is large relatively. The birth-rate is dtmmishing also amongst them, the 
proportion of children is fewer in consequence. The influenza epidemic carried off 
u laigie number of Fareia ; it is not aiirpriaing therefore that the proportion of old 
men to middle aged men is very large compared to other religions. Klitaalmans and 
Tains, perhaps to a smaller extent, arc idso trading communities liho the Parsis 
and the able-bodied among them emigrate elsewhere for work or trade. The birth¬ 
rate generally rides low as is eapected amongst a community, a targe proportion 
of whose able-lxHiiEd males is away from home. These three conrmunities have 
also a lower death-rate than Hindus, as indicated by their greater immujiity from 
epidemicB, The Animista, who are not included in tJie aljove table, because their 
age-returns and vital statistica arc very defective, are kno^m to be a very short¬ 
lived community. They have a very liigh death-rate although the reported 
death-rate in l&iS was only 9'5 per millo - 


iS6. General Age Distribution —The broad features of the age-consti¬ 
tution of iJic people have lieen already presented in the second part of .Chapter I in 
connection with the general discussion on the movement of population paras, 
63 et seq,). There the analysis was l>ased on the crude age-rctums as discloi^ \ry 
the census. We have now aoceasalso to thecorrecteti returns, os well as to the 
investigiitions of the State ActunrUl Expert who has found out the normal itge-curve 
of the population. The marginal table and diagram show the crude as well iia the 
corrected age-dbtribntion, compared with the 
ucmial age-distribution of the people. In tho 
statement it is seen that the snioothing of the 
crude returns has resulted in the healthy age' 
periods,15-40, being in a rather stronger position 
proportionately to the population, tlion what 
the crude figures made out at first. The 
reason for the discrepancy Iwtween the two is 
probably that persons aged between 35-40 are 
often apt to pass off as 40 and above, and there 
is in consequence a heaping at 40 and at heigher 
multiples of five. The heaping is particularly 
noticeable amongt females 
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of that age. As to the oilier 
agc-pcrio<l3, the corrected 
figures show a greater pro¬ 
portion of children and a 
lower ratio of old persona 
than the cnide returns. 

The normal age-distri¬ 
bution arrived at by aetnarial 
methods explained in the 
Second Part of this chapter, 
shows an age-constitution 
wldch makes for a healthier 
death-rate, and a slightly 
higher birth-rate nomutlly, 
ttmn was actually the case in 
tlie decade precefling the 
census. The age-periods least 
susceptible to high mortality 
da., i 0—constitute 55 per 
cent, of the population. The 
number of children aged 
below 10 is normally 28 per 
cent, of the population; 
while the corTecte<l returns 
make out their ratio to be 
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27'7, Tluis assuming the dcfttlj-rate for (hat age-period to be normal, the 
birth-rate in this decade was slightly below normal. Finally it may be 
noticed that the corrected ratios, as may be naturally expected, ^ nearer to the 
iionual than the crude ones. 
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187- Age Distribution by Localities —Taking by divisions and 

making use of crude returns, the mar- 
ginnl statenieut lias been prepared. 
Comparing the different ago consti¬ 
tutions of the praJt/s with the normal 
age-diatribution b the State we hnd 
that in regard to the age-period 10-40 
which is of the greatest importance to 
the birth-rate, Katiiiawad and North 
Gujarat show the largest deviations 
from the normal. Instead of the nor¬ 
mal 43 per cent, Katfiiawiwi has only 
37'(1 and North Gujarat 33*7. In the 
one Cfisc, heavy mortality ami in 
the other this cause as well as emigration, liave depleted the nuiks of 
the able-bodied of Lheae two areas. In every part of the State, Uic proportion 
of the agctl (W and over) is larger now thim the tiomral. The child 
population under 10 is also jibout the same aa the normal, except m t'eiitra! 
Gujarat where the birth-rate seems to ba Bcrbusly in defect. 'I’he serious 

depletion of the age-period 15-40 in all the 
parts of the State, due to the conjoint iu- 
fl nonces of epidomice and migratitm, is seen 
even more vividly by eomparisi^a with the 
, proportional figures for tliat uge-pertoii in HIM . 
The marghi gives the inxiesajiry ratios for Ifll 1. 
making iillowNmcc for onideiicsfi of the age- 
rctums, we see that everyivhere the normal 
average of 43 per cent, is exceeded, excejit 
in Soutli Gujarat, where there is a lower 
figure. A11 that <lecaile, 1 !H> 1 - 1 i) 11 , was marked 
by a severe plague epidemic particularly in 
.South Gujarat. We liave pomte<l out thut plague, like inlluenza, attacks the healthy 
ages most. But eyeii then its effect was not so demliy as that of influensa. In the 
section urider public healtli m the first chapter the progress of bHueniia in this litate 
Was Sufficiently detailetl. Here it will be enough If we tried to Isolate the Influenza 
factor. The intiuemsa deaths in 1P13 formed 55 percent, of tlic total registered 
deaths of that year. In Central Gujarat bfluensa claimed 52 per cent, of tjie total 
ntoT^lity and in South Gujarat, 55 per c-ent,, but m North Onjarat and KaUuawiul, 
the inffueusa deaths were 5St and fiO per cent, respectively, .'knd it b in these two 
last named tlivisions that the proportion of adult persons {15^0} b the 
fewe.st.* 

188 , Substdinry TabJ^ IX.— -The mcldence of influeuxa b also brought 
out vividly by considerbg the ages at death. Sub.sidiaty Table IX gives the 
death-rate from all causes for the decade for select tige-grovips^-wj!., un<ler 1 year, 
between 1-5. 5-10,10-15, 15-20, 20-30, 30-40, 40-50, 50-fl0,-uid lastly for the 'ages 
00 and over. These rates ate further compared ^vith ratios of individual selected 
years. The years taken are 1913 (foliowhig on tlie famine year), 1914, a 
nornial year, L9I7, the year of plague, and T91S, the year of influemia and 
famine. If we take only the average mortality rates for the age-periods 15-30, 
20-30 and 30-40 and compare them with the corresponding ratios in the phigue 
and influenza years, we will see the extent of the dreadful havoc wJiIch th^ fell 
epidemics play^ on the beolthieet and, from the point of view of population, the 
most important ages. Perhaps the moat miserable part of tlje wdiole atoiy* b 
how these two epidemics, and particularly influenza, attacked the women of these 
ages far more than they did the men. Plague from the peculiar nntme of Its in¬ 
fection b a house diflease, and the stay-at-home Indian woman is more liable than 
the nialc members of her family to fall a victim. Influenza also affected the woman 
particularly adversely. Ordinarily, the deatls-rate amongst women of these ages 
ia higher on account, amoiiff other things, of the perils of child-birth. Influenza 
very cQumderably aggravated the iiangers of chUd-bearing and must have thus been 
the indirect cause of numerous fatalities in child-birth amongst females. 


* I regret tliat RtatSstira regarding sigen at death for influeusa Bindetnic are not avaflablo. 
would h&ve helped die very xpucli 
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The mai^5 i n a I 
stat-eruent given 
here shows how 
appolUiig has 
hflcn the tolloi 
lives taken by 
infiuon^ta and 
plague. The 
Btatement gives 

the figures for 1914, and we find for instance in the age-perioda 20-30 and 30-40, 
the mortality rate in 1918 was five times as great as in 1914. 

iSq. Variation by A go- periods — Subsitliary Table VI gives the varia¬ 
tions in the population by certain a^e-periods. The tohd increiise of 4 'fl per cent, 
since 1911 is the mean of differing mtios of variation of winch the foUoaing ate 
tlic cliicf, namely an increase of fi per cent, of the ciiild population under 10 years, 
a very large increase of 43 per cent, amongst young people aged 10-15, a further 
increase of 9 i>er cent, amongst persona aged 40-&0 ami histly a large incretise of 
23 per cent, amongst aged persona of 00 and over, these mcreaaes Whig set o£T by a 
loss of 7 per cent, among middle-aged persons aged 15-4Q, 

(aj GAtId yojmkiHoti: 0-10 — The increase in the child-population 
points to a higher birth-rate. That tiro latter Jiaif of the decade was wholly 
Hflverse to tlie birth rate is proved by the fact that children under 5 have 
decreased by 12 "9 per cent, alnce 1911. These are the survivors of the 
cliildrca Wm since 1916. But the total age-group 0-10 1^ increased proving tliat 
the mcroa.se in the age-group (S-10) is very considerable ainoe 1011. As a matter of 
fact-, the increase in that age-group is 32'5 per cent., showing tliat the births in 
1911-10 must have been Isrgdy in esceas of the normal. The age-gronp (6-10) in 
ton represented the births of infants in 1901-6, The birth rate shrank under the 
shadow of the great famine and thesuccession of lean years that followed the census 
of 1001. There is an increase of 0 per cent, in the age-period (0-10) in the State, 
This increase is however not uniform. In Baroda City there is actually a dwreuse 
of 2’ 1 per cent. North (lujarat shows an increase of 9*0 per cent. South Cujarat 
hardly shows any Increase — only 0 ’ 1 per cent. Katbiawud and Central Gujarat 
have 5 and 0 per cent, respectively. 

(fi) TAi! afie-period 10-15 — It is remarkable that it is in this age-perioil 
that the largest increases are registered. The nlean for the State is 42*6 pet 
cent.: itnd the incrwi.sea vary from 53* 0 per cent, in North Gujarat to 14 "5 per cent, 
in Souili Gujarat. Even the City decadent as it is ahoWK an increase of 1 7 ‘ 9 per 
cent, in this age-group. Central Gujarat and Kalhiawad have 49*7 and 40'2 res¬ 
pectively. The children in this age-group must have been bora m tiie years 1906* 
toil. As pointed out already, the years 1906-11 and 1912-10 were good average 
years and favourable to the growth of population. The frost and the famine of 1911 
were only interludes which did not disturb over-much the equanimity of these 
almost normal ten yoara. 

(c) The fiiher vanoifons—The otlier age-perioda w'lU require less detail¬ 
ed treatment. The effect of influenza on the age-period (J5-t0) has lieen 
diecuased. As a consequence, this period shows a decrease of 7 per cent. The 
largest decline is in Katliiawt^ (1.3*5 per cent.), followed by Bartwla City (10 per 
cent.) It is a fcatui'e of this declhiing city that in this age-period, the decline has 
l>een continuous since 1891, The older age-perioda flo not <mll for much rcnruirk, 
60 and over illuatrabea the oft-quoteti tcniark that faruiuea attack the extromes 
of life, at lefiat so far as tlic famine of 1900 is concerned. In 1901, tliere was a de¬ 
crease of 40 [ler cent, in Giis group, |n 1911, the rebound happened and on increase 
of 20'9 was registered. In 1921, in spite of the famine of 1918, there waa 
an increase of 23 pet cent. The famine of 1918 was dso comparatively powerless 
nA we have found out above in affecti^ the population at the other end of life, 
beiiausc the child-population (0-10) has increased by 6 per cent. But that there wa.<i 
an undoubted shruikage is shewn by the decrease of 1*2*9 percent, in the numWr 
of children (0-5) compared to 1911 and the proportion of such children to 10,000 of 
the total population aaa been reducjcd from 1575 (corretrbed) in 1911 to 1404 (cor¬ 
rected) in 1921. The depre-ssion is however very slight comporecl to 1991, when the 
ratio dropped down to bo low' as 977 (corrected). 
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CHAPTER V.—AOK.—PART t—DRNEBAL OBSERVATIONS 


igo. Traces of the famine of igoo— On pp 179-80, two grapliH 
iirc ipvcn wJiereiii the funoothocl iige-refiiriifl for ninles ami fcMRleJi <ini illus¬ 
trated. Mr. Vaidyanathan refers to the very flignific4]int liip in both these curves 
about the age-period {20-25) and correctly concludes that tliey are the survivors of 
the people who were l>oni in the tjxiinquemiiuin 1890-1901. The births had shrunk 
into unprecedentedly low ilhueiisions in these years on account of famine and disease. 

The life histoiy of tills group may be further 
illustrateii in "the marginal statement which 
haa lieen compiled entirely from corrected 
figures. .4 comparison of the male figures 
(proportioned to 100,000) for the age-periods 
of 0-5, 10-15, and 20-25 for the years of 1901, 
1911 and 1921 showa how the traces of famine 
have pemiated through these tw'<> decades. 
Tlie italicised figures in tiie margin illustrate 
strikingly how the depression in 1901 in the 
first age group is repeated in I9i t in the agergroup (10-15) and finally in 1921 in 
the age-group, 20-25. The tabie also illuattates the rebound in lOU in the Bgc- 
group O-D, wh’icli is continued in 1921 in tlie age-group 10-16. 

igi. Variation in the age'distribution since igoi —The marginal 

diagrams preparerl from crude 
am) corrected returns give the 
variation in the age-groups. 
The variation in the distribu¬ 
tion of uge-group O-IO, it must 
be mentioned, depends^ ordi¬ 
narily on the changes in the 
proportion of age-group 15-40, 
from census to census. If it be 
found that the proportion of 
married females aged 15^0 to 
tile total population of that age- 
group is fairly constant, then 
the two curves for ages 0-10, 
and 15-40, should correapojul 
fairly closely. In fact, as we 
see in tlie diagram, this is not 
ao, for the proportion at 0-10 is 
gradiuilly rising since 1901 
while the reverse is the case at 
16-40. The explanation is 
found in Subsidiary Table V, 
where the proportion of child¬ 
ren under 10 to inarrled fenudes 
agetl 16-40 is seen to be gratlu- 
ally rising from 122 in 1901, to 
H5 in 191 1 and 197 in 1921 ; and this rise is -passu witli the rising rotioB (to the 
whole p^Jpulation) of 222, 270 and 377 found for the chiliiren under 10 amce 1901. 
These latter ratios ace grapltically illustrated in tite margui. In regard to the dip at 
15-40 in 1931 this is ilu® to the excessive mortality at healthy ages in thelaat 4 yeais 
of the decade more than to nnvthmg else ; and occurring as it did almost at the end 
of the decade, it did not presumably affect the birth-rate to any appreciable extent, 

IQ3. Sundbarg’s Types of population— We may now pass on from 
these considerations to sec how far the iige-constiitulion of this btate fits in with the 
(jchemc of Sundhiirg’s types of population. A^ording to this Swedish statistician, 
in all western countries the number of persons aged 16-50 is normally half of the 
total popuJat.iou and such vivriations as occur do so mostly in the other two age- 
groups, namely 0-15 and 50 and over. He further held that the nxortahty rates 
for tlie first and the last groups were about oipial and that therefore any variation 
in the Bgc-constitiition of the geneTol population did not affect the d^th-rate. As 
to tlietvpeB of population, Whipple introiluces some further modifications wliich am 
inbereatmg, Sundbiirg distingubdierl three types of population — protjressiv^ whete 
the first age-group do-16) preponderated over the last (50 and over); slatinnary 
where the first group waa almut one-tliml ol the total population ; and reyrcwiue 
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where the hiat group preponderated over the fiisit. Wiilpplo ntlds two other claases 
to salt the cases of comvtriiis wluch give off, and those which receive, population. 
“ If the percent^^e of persons between 15 anil 5l> years of age is much less than 50, 
it indicates that the place has lost by emigration and thk may bo termed the 
seeessiiX type \ while if the percentage of |)orson0 between 15 and 50 years of age 
is greater than 60 it may be termed the type.” (Whipple, Vittil Statinfics, 

p. 170.) 

The a^ constitution constructed on the biisis of these age-groups is gh'en in 
the mai^in,—the normal with the eorrect-eil 

lieing sliown side by aide. Fom this stjitonieut 
it appears that the proportion for tlio first 
jige-gronp is the same in the normal, as 
in the correcteil distribution of the popuhitinn; of 
the State. Normally the middle group is larger 
and the last ^up is smaller, than what Ls the case 
now. Aooording to Sundharg, this age-constitu¬ 
tion reveals a rather prcgrea.'iive type of population. 

It must be remembered however tlmt fJundliiiig laid down his proposition on the 
bflaiH of European populations which alone come under his oliscrvation. But 
havi^ regard to the high birth rate in this conntiy owing to the universality of 
marriage, all Indian populations-even the most truly decadent—wiH seem progres¬ 
sive by Siindbiirg’s atanilarda. Thus the age-constitution for 1901 allowed that tlie 
first age-group b spite of famine conditions constituted 35 per cent, of the population. 
The age-distribution of the City of Baroda, a truly decadent place, gn-es a ratio of 
30'9 per cent, for the first age-group. The aecoml group in the City constitutpa 
no less than 58'S per cent, which shows t he very large proportion of inimigrants, 
who reside there for purely exigent reasons leaving their families at home. 

The second part of Sundliirg'^B theory as to mortality rates does not seem to 
be borne out by the normal experience of this 
State. From the life table prepared for this State 
(attached to fart 11 of this Chapter), tlie marginal 
statement has been prepared which shows that the 
death rates in the first and last groups are by no 
means equal. The old people aufier Itom a much 
higher ratio of “ risk ” than tlie firet. group in regard 
to whom it mmst be rememliered tliat ita mortality 
rate is the resultant of the high mortality rate amongst Infants and the very low 
death rate for the young persons aged 6-16 w'hich is one of the healthiest periods of life. 

■ 93 - Age^dUtrjbution of Natural Population —The statistics regard¬ 
ing the oge-tUstribution of immigrants and emigrfints arc of great bterest, for 
they show how far in the adult ages tlieir influence is oywrative in the distribution of 
population. I'lie muiugranta to the State have Ijeen specially sorted mto the 
age-groupa 0-5, 5-15,16-40, 40-00 and 00 anil over. By the courle^* of the Bombay 
Superintendent, 1 am also able to have tlie figure.^ of Banxla-bom emigrantti to 
certain adjacent^ distrieta m Bombay Breflidency and States distributed according 
to these age-perioda. As these emigrants form 09 per cent, of total emigrants their 
age-distribution ha.s lieen accepted as the basis for the total number of 
emigrants ♦ and hy this means the age-distribution of the uatural popula¬ 
tion has l>een found. In the first place the age-ilistribution of immigrants 
and emigrants may be 
compared b tlie margi- 
no] statement with 
that of the general po¬ 
pulation. These pro¬ 
portions are further 
compared with the male 
migrant age distribution 
for Madras and United 
Provinces as estimated 
by Mr, Acklaod b the 
Actuarial Report of 191 1 

* It is admittiHl that the cjitiiuateil ugu-iluitribuLion for emigmyts is def^rtivc, TLe 
situation in contigiious areas is not tho jtaiuv^ na in Tviiiutiir whirmriie agiMlUtributiou of 

mlgraote tuuat pcrfoni] Ijg far Ibbb mtnral. 
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CHAPTER V.—AGE*—PART I—GESEEAL OBSBRVATTONS 


(tide p* 163^ Indisi report of 1911). Mr. Ackland assuTnes that there are no mlgranta 
in the age-period 0-5. In the Chapter on Birthplace, the features of permanent mig¬ 
ration are discoAscd, Here It will be eulhcient to point out that permanent mig¬ 
rants to and from tlie State are not a very considerable portion of the^ total volume 
of migration. But it is imporUi.nt to remember that tiiesc true migranta bring 
or take away their whole laniiliea with them, as for example in the settlement of 
new villages in Choraahi and East Kadi. In thcae oircunistauccs therefore, the 
child population doea form a part, tliough a very small one, in the age-consti¬ 
tution of true migrants. Of course a ^reat proportion of migrants to ami from 
contiguous territory is as has tjcen pointed out the result of bridal exchanges 
- between adjacent villages of different jurisdiction. In their case, the ehildreii are 
bom usually in the bride's parental home and appear os “migr^ta*' in the territoiy 
of the father-in-law. If we are able to ascertain the age-constitution of migrants of 
remoter places, it is possible that it wiU not bo very different from Mr. Ackland's 
estimate. 


Having ascertained the age-distribution of migrants, let u& see how t he 

natural population fares 
in regard to age. Tlic 
marginal table gives 
ratios for natural po¬ 
pulation bom and enu¬ 
merated in the iState, and 
also for the total natural 
population. The latter 
estimate ia of course only 
approximate, figures for 
overseas emigrants being 
not available. These 
proportions are further 
compared to those for the total pojpu lation—actual and nonnal. In i.'iew 
of the problematical character of the estimated age-distribution of emigrants, the 
age-distribution in the natural population may be neglected. But we jire on surer 
ground in regard to Uic natural population bom and enumerated in tbe State. In 
their case, the proportiona for the age-groups 0-5, 40-00 and 00 and over approach 
the normal more closely than the acWol age-distribution. On the other hand the 
age-periods 6-16, and J6-40 in the natural distribution each show larger deviatJona 
from nonnal than the actual. In the former cose, this is duo perhaps to natural 
causes, and perhaps to a smaller extent to immigration. The defect in the age- 
period 15-40 is largely due to the efiect of uifluenaa, which even the gain in migra¬ 
tion which the decade has indicated was not able to make up. 
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[94. Age DiitribtJtion in different Castes —Subsidiary Table IV con¬ 
tains the ratios calculated on the absolute figures of Imperial Table XIV. The coste.'^ 

have been selecW on the principle of repre¬ 
sentation of the different strata of society. 
In the Imperial Table XIV these castes are 
arranged alphabetically. In the Subsidiary 
Table, they are re-arrangetl on the basis of the 
social grouping which the Risley scheme of 
1901 had fixed for the so-called Scyfho- 
Dravidian tract of Gujarat and Maharashtra. 
At the head of the social scale selected Brahman 
castes have been shewn with writers, tlie mili¬ 
tant groups, the traders, agrtcnlturists, artisans, 
the labouring class, etc., following. The repre¬ 
sentative early tribes and untouchable groups 
bring up the rear. The ni<M iniportant age- 
group being the years 15^, we shall take the 
mean for the State and compare the various 
social groups according as they exceed the gene¬ 
ral average or are below it. The age group 0-5 
is also similarly treated. The marginal state¬ 
ment gives the ffgitreg for the principal groups. 
The State-ratio for f5-40 is exceeded princrpaily by the militant and agriculturist 
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groups* In both^ tbcsG cta*^sesi, tho proportiun of ttmlcs [a pfeputiilonmt slu>wing 
gain by imnilgration. Trailers tJiovv a liiglier average tliuii tLe mean for the State. 
That w possibly flue to t.heir superior orolioniir envirotimeiit, anti f:i>iii[)arativ(* 
froi^ilom from epidemics. 7 he itiflueiiKit mortaJity jind also plague ivcre known 
to lie particularly severe to the poorly hottsetj, ill-fed [icople of tiie lower strata, 
who hail little vitality left to witlistiuid the unset of disease* These classes— 
labourers, untouehahlefi, herdsmen, early tribes—aJiow therefore very low pro|K>r- 
tionsof the able-hodied .among their number. The .Musuhiiaiis with foreign strain 
have a larger i>roportion of this age-group than the loirid convert#*, .ihowing tliiit 
there is a greater ntmiW of mimigrants amongst them than the latter ; and thw 
is further supported hy the fact of their Jiaving a much lower proportion of elnldmii 
ageil 0-5 iJiiui the local converts. The-se latter show a riit licr low nitio for the 
able-lKxlirti liecaujso two great communities amongst them—Vohora ami ^lemoii— 
are knimm to send out large iHidiea of their alde-bodied men us einigranits i#ii 
trailing enterprise. As to the age-group 0-5, it may be generally* mentionf>it that: 
the proportions are high mainly in tjie lower grade and more iiriiiiilivo communi- 
tie.s—and this is so mspite of their having low ratios in regard l.o their aVile- 
IhmUisI group. This shows generally h igh fee nuflity amongst them*1 le 11 nd i ma n*s. 
V^anijia, and eccmomiflally better classes generally have shown low' proportions for 
the clidd population. 


i?>S Birth-Rate and Fecundity— J?y aarf Birth 

rates calculated on tlie total population are no sufficient indication of tlie fertility of 
the people, as the numWr of very young and of very olil persona is reckoned in the 
calculation, although they do not contribute anything to tJie naturid mi reiLse in t Jic 
population,\Vliere riic crude birtJj rate is of use it ia main I v" for the purpose of com¬ 
parison lictwGcn different communities vvhase nge-dilllt^i^lut^on and aex-compopi- 
tioji may be roughly assumed to Iw equal. Tt h alwi useful, like tlensity, if I'ldcu- 
lated for a long berm of years, for the purpose of examining whctlier a coi'nmunity is 
declining or otherwise. The cnule birth-rate, from the rlata it is based on, tiierefore 
often tihiea shows af^p rise soon after u famine which has carriwl off t lie young and 
old from the populatiou. The proper index of fertility is to calculate the pr<i|iurt!on 
of births to the niiml>et of females of the cbild-lieanng ages, jiriividod the births ure 
correctly re^istercii We have however foimd that the births are more unaatis- 
faotorily registered than ileaths. According to the estimute we have made in para, aft, 
the registeretl annvtal liirths are out of the truth by about aO per cent. Under t hese 
circiunstaiuces any calculation of corrected birtli-mtes on the utiove Imwis will bo 
futile: but a fair idea of fertility by localities, religion*! and censuses is idfordf'd 
hy the proportion of children under 10 to tiic total of married women aged 15-10. 


A margin id statement has lieen prepared fpn this basis w'hich muv' bi‘ studkHl 
ivith advantage. Tlie child- 
iicaring nge-limita have been 
taken in accordance nith the 
uaiml practice of Indian (.’en- 
susesto lie 15 anti *10 years. 

The limita in Western coun¬ 
tries arc 15 ami 45. In this 
country, it is luiaumed that 
the nienopauflc occurs a little 
earlier tlum the forty-fifth 
year, just as the capacity to 
produc^e children is ontcilateil 
a trifle enrlier than 1,5. lJut I 
have found from the results of 
my He.v-enquiry and alno from 
consultation with hical medical 
opinion that tlie later limit of 
45 years may very well l#e kept 
for India also* On this basis 
tJie fecundity rate ha.s been 

also calculatofl in the almve tahlf*. The same tabic has the figures for localities 
and religions ^henTi; together ; figures of birtfis are not avail^iblu by religions. 
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l.';4 niAPTER ^AftT I—<J(CNKflAJ, IHISERVATIOX': 

TUe defectivenew of Uirtfi-rcj^iiatmtioti * Ls pliiiiily iiiilirat.Ml m this tul'li? 
hy a rompfinsoii of tJxc pnij^rtion <tf Itirthtt with the jiroimrtiojii of ohiklreo mider 
Id. Ill North flujahtt, thb jiro|)ortii>Ji is ai'lixiilly lass which cimiintjlie, aij the 
nmnher of diiUlnm iiiiiler Jual. « i.-unsuftare ohviously the survivors of the chiJdren 
fujru in tJie previous ten Years. In the t'ity the hirtii’totc arnl tlie natuml increment 
ftppeur to bo about equal, Imt this is, sva shewn already in Chapter JI, Part U, clue 
if* a nmnlHiT of births amongst families noitnally residing in the t'lty happening 
elsewlierc. On the whtJe, the highest fertility is in evidence in Katbiawad, which 
as we kiiovv is also snbjt^tod to tjje lieadest luortality. The Citv shows the lowest 
birth-rate as well as the lowest fecundity, 'baking by religions, the iiighcst pro- 
iluctivenesa la among the Animiste. Ttfufiidnnins show .lower fertility than Hindus, 
and Jains even lower than rarsLs, Hegardiug Musalmatis, it Wivs stated in the last 
rc^port that Iheir inferior prolifieness was owing to *' the inarlive and seeluded life 
which thflir females live in their utmijuis''. tint tins cannot la? correot. The 
secliuJed inactivity of the .Musalnuin females is much more in evklence in other 
partK of India, like the United provinces and Bengal, where tlie purdah ia stricter. 
Hut there their prolificness is greater, 'I'Jie reason for the low productivity amongst 
Barfabi Musuhjuma is rliie to tlie fact that ijeople of foreign stniln umnngst them ivro 
mainly itnmigrauls with few females with them ajul the local converts contain 
such com muni ties as V'oliorus and Memons, the adult male members of whoHc 
families are mostly away on business, uml leave their wives behind. Tlie liirfha 
are therefore fewer in eonsequeneo. Impcriid Table .XIV shows that in these two 
communities, there are only 4,fih7 married males tntl.Ttto marrh**! females, agwl If; 
to 4fr; w'hile the reverse is usmdiy the CAse with the lUher communities, or the 
general population. 


ig6. Variation in Fecundity since loor— In comparing rates of 
feetmtiity by localities and religions, we have taken the proportion of tihildren imder 
lU to llK) married females aged 15-40 as tlie tost, f^nlisidisty Tables V and V-A 
also give variations iii this proportion since 1001, The figures show that sliu-e 
l!K)t, the proportion of children under 10 to marrictl FemHli?H of the child-Ijcaring 
ages liAs Hteadily gone on increasing from J.I.t to 145 in 11)11 and iG7 in If)21. In 
IftUl, the figure was 102. This pro[)ortioii—calculated only on ilie absidiite figures 
as discioaed at one census—is a fair enough criterion for fecundity i-ompariijons in 
regani to corumnnities or lot’jdities in the sMime censiis. Bui to compare the sltu- 
atil 111 from census to census, it is not exactly a correct test, 'I’he childreii under fO 
are the survivors of the births of a flecadc. 'bhe births wtiur in fairly equal annual 
waves and are not subject to great fluctuations ; and t he deaths in that age-period 
also are fairly const iiut. The fatilines only nftect the first lialf of tiiat uge |>eriofi. if 
they do at all: .-ind when they do, the very’ light mortuiity-ra(c of the second half 
mafees up for fatiiiiic lon.se3. jtnd the net efTcct is comparatively stuull, Tim [lopu- 
lation of (he middle age-group (15-40) is on the other hand Hiibjoei to great lludu^ 
atiouB in tiea(h-rater, Sudden misots of epiilcmica may tiiiii away tJuur ranks 
considerably ■, and if the decennial census happens soon after such rlepletion, the 
fbancea are that the proport-iona of cliildren (.'alcubiterl <in the resuluc left of this 
iuUdt population aboutd be very luislcaiiing. The rates so ualcnhited fail to repre¬ 
sent the real volume of births in the precisJJng ten years, For instance, let us 
recall the peculiar circumstances imtlet wJiirh fulluenzji afTcc:ted the birth-rate of 
tlie last, decarle, in only three months out. of its l2o : and t.her.e l.htco luoiitbs were 
towards the end ol the pcri<al. Bight and a ludf yeans* births having taken place, 
it U AH niit expected that influeiissiii in spite u[ its heavy toll, would appreciahlv affect 
the birth-rate of the tlecade. But the eonsiifl of 1021 showejil a depleted female 
population of the child-ijearing ages, on accotmt of the recency of the epidemic. 
The ctinaequenl .Hhritikage in their mimlicrs therefore vriuihl mitunilly nrise the 
prtipoilioii <il the chihirce in rebitioii to them. A corrector indication of the vari¬ 
ation in fecundity rate from centius to census will lie found by calculating the pro- 
jjiiiiiunB on averages ol the respective decades, h’or each rlei-iidc, the mean nunilwr 
of children under in, and of nuirricLi women agt'd io-in Rhonhl he found, and the iiro- 
portkm lictween them calculated. By this moans, the effet^t of dLsturbing fuctors 


• Hulnsidinry Table \'il givps tlur ftiquirCeEJ Rirtli Itate (calciJutol oii iluj lUfjl 

tMifSiljilion) by clrvisinjui ywir eai'li year rrf the dremlt'. fn view uf tfic defeetlvc reinstmtiou 
the fiyitnytnre not ar.ulpctJ Lere. " 
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nuiy Ini tioniiHliswd «r nt leii#( TjutSgttlctl. hi thai. way tUii stiilenient ill tLc niar^n 
iiaa Itoen [iiiepiireii for four since )88J. Virtm 

this table we see that tJm prnyortion reinauiGtl 
for two deciulee after 1881 ; in the decade IMCH-J l owing 
to the effect of tJie famine having thinned away the child 
jjopidation, the sutviva] rate fund not the fecundity 
nito), among children declined. In the latent. dec.in|e, 
the survival rale has mcreaaed. but it Is very illJhcult 
to say whether the fecundity rate Inia increasef] since 
1891, a matter of fin t, the reader must Imj warned 
that the vjiriatlon iu these nitios is a complex of many 
facUira, of which fertility Is only one among others almost 
aa i;np<irtant, iiamidy mortality atnung children, the 
general longevity of the coinrmmity, the death-mto among 
ad nits, and the fiegree of error in recording ages particularly amongst children. 

In the 'ast t'enens Heporl, the comdiision was arriv'od at. Ill at there was a general 
incmasc in birth-nitc in this State since 1881; ami this coneliisioii was Inisecl on 
the agc-retiims at 0-i froui census to eensus. TJie age-returns at that age are noto- 
riously imiccnrate, and it is unsafe to tidie them, crude and iimaliusted as they are, 
us the basis for any ci.i]U‘luflitnjs. Settomlly, even if they do show larger proportions 
from year to year, improvoment in maternity methods and decline in infant mor- 
tulity are sufHoient eNphmiitioti4. From the crude-age rotiirusi it appears that, 
since tW91, the proportionate ligurca for (1-1 have usual ly tlvictuated iMjt ween SiX> to 
-Mil fjtr lO.lKNi 'if each sex. in 19(11, the famine rediioed the infant popidalloti 
terribly, yinl thews were only 14,^ nuile and 15G female infants per 10,000 of eiU'h 
se.\, 'rlic toil Jigures show 304 timl 410, But the 1921 ratios on the otlier haml am 
lower being only 308 and 331, If these were taken as the bajiis, one W’ould conclude 
thiit births have decreased in thia census, fin the other hiiml, we have reasonable 
grtnmds ftir inferring from 8iibiihliary 'I'ahle that births or at leaal the survivors 
aiuorigst t he birtlia have inrreaJied sinw lUU piuportionately to tlie tidJil popula¬ 
tion jis jdao It) (iiarriLHl fenmles agCfl 15-40. Thus the method of comparuig varia- 
tious of fertility in time, cither by proportioning the number of children to adult 
fen tales of tlie cliiltl-bearing age.s or by takiug into account the returns for the age- 
period d-l, is not very eatisfactoryf. If birt.fis were correctly registered, the Timiilxir 
of births prfipojtioned to the total ]>opulatiou would have really given a fairer cri¬ 
terion for coniparisfui in tliis respect, ffut os birth registratiou is verv defective, 
we have to fall back njum the number of children under 
10 and find out its proportion to the total impulation 
in the different censuntos. On that lia-sis tue pro- 

? ortioiis since fBUl liave vaiieii as marginallv no tod. 

'he figures for 1891 arf' basivl on inindjtLited ligtires 
and those for subscipicnl wars are brntefi on corrw,ded 
age-returns. By eotnparing the number of children 
to the whole popidatiou it is possible to eliminate flic diJliuulty 
above jiointcd out of (liffcring mortality-rates for differeul; age-periods. It 
is thus an even fuirer index than the proportions calm da ted on 

averages of the variations in the general birlli rate. From this point of view, if 
the ipt rate be taken ns normal, the birth-rate, like the genera! movement of po¬ 
pulation, imiy be saitl to be returning to'norma I condition.'^. 

The truth is Unit there lias not l>een nmcfi change in ferlditv. I’tie fall in 
1901 in the at>ove proportion was not. so much shrinkage in llie birth-rato, as de¬ 
crease in the survival rate amongst births in the (.lecade owing to heavy mortality'. 
The number of births to a woman of i ho rit*]>rtKlucitive ages mav tie well asaumed 
for the present lo Iw fairly constant. Tim increiise or decrease in births, ami 
hence in birlli rule (calculated on the totid population) is dependent primarilv on 
the aize of the female population of the chiiij-bcariiig age.s, 

197. Fecundity in Castes— f^ulisidiaTy' TuMe IW\ gives 1 he projMirtiojis 
of children under l;i to total tnarriod feiuale:! ngerl t.'j- lQ in selected vtinU^. Sidijecl 
tothelimitJifiiaijfl pointed out alremly, the projmrtiotis may bo studied as indirntiug 
roughly the ilegn?o of feemulih' ohtaimng in the differejit couinumitiers. In view 
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«jf niftiiy iluit urbuig f)wtora, it is notpoa»iiile to tell from t-hia table whether uaeeml- 
AHcy in Uie social scale or occupation has any effect on lertUity* The Writer castes 
show an extjaoniinarily liigli proportion of children (346) — even higher than 
Kunibhara, Kolia and Kariy Triltes generally. The Bralmmn ratio ia 188. Tlie 
Marat lias (Kshutriy a) sliow 10<J. The Tniding communities (Jain and Hindn Vanias) 
have I8i). The Musa I mans with foreign strain show a ratio of t8l, and the local 
converts hove 1116. These variaiiona within the Musalmun community are per¬ 
haps due to tJic nature of the domicile of each of these sections, as explained already , 
I Personal servants (Hajatus and Dhobis) show quite the lowest percentage. From 
this table therefore there is little evidence of correlation between social status and 
fecan<Iih’, But the proportions of the child population given in para, 194 above do 
indicate somewhat that socially higher classes have fewer children. The ligurcs how- 
01*01 do not (Jonvict the higher-elasacs or juiy particular sucial group amongst the 
Iliiuliis ami Muflalmans with the Malthuajan microbe. The deliberate avoidance of 
el I i Id rcn—whether by voluntary' restrain ta or the nac of ccfntraeeptivea — if it cxhftti 
at all—is ill evidence only in pjvrtleular localities — higldy urbanised or congested 
areas, or amongst sjectiotis of castes or communities whh'b tbrough their English 
CKlucation may be said to have come more or less compJetelv under Kuropean 
influence. The question will Ijc referred to in grenter detail in II oi the 

Chapter on 8es. 


ig8» Death-Rate by Age aitJ Sex—The registered death-rate make 



a closer approach to reality than birtlis and may therefore be a little more care¬ 
fully analysed. Sabahliary Table IX and the above diagram illustrate the 
report4al death rates by age and isex. If death-rates were availa]>le for individual 
yearn, it w'oulil have been possible to have a mure perfect ogee curve than is 
rendered by com^idering death rates by age groups only. The recorded deaths 
amongst infants are abnormally high l>eing 142’tt per mille for male and 133*8 
mille for femide, infants. The healthiest jige-perifal is 10-13, w’hich has only 
a rctionled mortality rate of 10*7 for l>oyis and 12*0 for girls. The mortality rate 
for males, taking all ages together, is a little higher tlian for femalea ; but the 
/one vv'hercin femule mortality is in excess extends from about the loth year till 
the 40tb year, Tlic whole period of effective imirrlage is therefore a very critical 
|)erlml for a woman. The normal mortality table for each sex has laien eonstruetetl 
and cmbediml in tlie Second I’art of tliis eha|>tcr ; therein the mortality rates 
for each year of age up to 50 may be compared in each h«x. It wUl be found, aa in 
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the margin, that the 
female luivantage in 
deathe ia contiuuefl 
nunnally up to the 
16tb and 17th yeara 
and then it ia lust 
almost entirely till 
the 40tU year, when 
it is again regained, 

The recorded death- 

rates sJiow an even wider zone of ihortality than this. There is no reason to Biippiise 
that registration of deaths of females is more aecunite tlmn that of mules. Tnore 
is therefore reason for assimiing that with the passage of time the zone of mortality 
is es:tending amongst women. The acuter econontie atniss of present days Inxs led 
perforce to a somewimt greater neglect of female infants ami children tlian More, 
The perils of child-birth have of course continncfl uiuibutoi; while economic necessity 
has often driven the young expectant mother ia contiimc wurWing in mills and fuettj- 
riea up to a point endangering the life of herself ami of iier unborn child, Tlie mig¬ 
ration from the open life of tlie villages to miiieoltliy congestion in cooped up nrbaii 
areas — which has be(m aoticeti as a feature in the urboo movement in Chapter II — 
has also hatl a very uijurious effect on women's health generally. Lastly there is the 
evil of premature motherhood, which 1 fear is being fostered rather than retardeti. 
fn the Bengal Report of 1911, it was noticed that in that Province where the pro¬ 
gress of modern influences disiutogruting the old buses of social authority may be pre¬ 
sumed to have been more rapid than in Bihar and Orissji, the mortality rate for the 
reprodiictivo ages was liigher among females than males: while in Bihar and Orissa, 
where life was aimpier anti more primitive, this wjis not the case. In Gujamt, 
presunnibly these disintegrating influences are at least as operative as in Bengal 
and form one of the root causes of this evil, 

IQQ, Infant Mortality — Subsidiary Table XI has l>een apeomlly 
conipilwl to show the proportion of deaths under one year to total birtliis mid also 
to total deaths per natural flivisions in the State. The accompanying Tuap slioivs 
the incidence of infant mortality in the ditTerenl. divisions in the State. It may be 
explained 
that the rates 
shewn in this 
map arc cal- 
cu]ate<l on the 
mean infant 
population of 
the decade. 

Kath i a wad 
shows the 
largest nite 
of dcatlia 
amongst iu- 
faiUs. North 
Gujarat on 
the other 
hand shows 
the least ratio 
in infant mor¬ 
tality. The 
average num¬ 
ber of infant 
deaths record' 
eti annually 
comes t o 5,934 
mule and 
5,] l.'i female. 

It lia.s iH'cri alremiy shea'n, vvhile testing the acf:uru<iy of Vital Retiims, that 
recnnled infiint fte.^lhs were less than h*ilf of what actually Imppencd. 'I’hc aver¬ 
age jinmirtl numlmr of infant deaths ia estimated to lie 37,0^. 'rids iwtimatc is 
liased on the atusumptioii that W per cent, of deaths inider onefy'eur Uap|>cii in the 
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firat quarter, liim! that aj) suHi lienths are iiorjimlly nniitteJ from rej^Lstration. 
Thia aeauiuptian involves another that the remaindei of liifant tieaUis Lt o-orretdiv 
reeoftlecl. That these asaiunptiona are fuirly curm-t is whewii hy tlie fact that the 
estimate of births foniieif on Iheir basis is ultiioat the name iis i^ose arrived at by 
aetiiariaf methoda. T/dsestLmubotl totji] of infant deaths gives a niortiility rate per 
average infant pojndation of the decade of per mille. J^cdiapa the death-rate is 
not so ^higli, but as it is dependent on the numlper of births directly, and as the 
actuarial estimate of births is a trifle exaggerate!I, us will Iw pointed out later, tlie 
true rate is somewhere about asfi per ndlle. The same Life Table also show s that of a 
hundred birtiut only about 70 snrN'ivo on to the second veur of age. 8ubsidiarv 
Taljle X r which is base!! eutirely oji figures i>f regigtered births and deaths, show's 
that of ahimdred liirths, ly die in the first year and live on to the second, 
rhe ratio of aurvivai after the first critical year is greatest in Kortli (lujarataud 
low cst in Central. The f ity shows flie largest propurtiun of infant deaths to births. 
But this is due in a large proportion of cases to births happening outride the City 
and deatiis iHJcurring amongst the infants after tJiC parents return \vith them to 
ihetr nonnal residence. Tiie true indication is given in column 10 of the s^ime 
tablCj^ wliere the percentagt^ ot infant deaths to total fa shewn perdivisiou, Fleru, 
the Cit^ figure^is exceeded ity Kat hiaw-ad. Tlie largcneas of the City percentage us 
compared to North Cujurat for instance may l>e ascTibable also to under-registration 
of infant deaths in t he lutter area. All evidences, — life tables, vital returns, 
h>ca] experience -unite in stating that mortaLity among female infanta is 
lower thuii among mule, The nonnul experience in all toimtries is 
^at male infants are inga' rielieate mid <tifTicuJt to bring up than female. 
The eaiLsus nf Infantile mortality are familiar enough; anrt in this reaiiect, the 
experience of Bans la is part of the general Indian experience. The chief of these 
are the poor vitality of immature motlierhoml, ignorant luiihvifcrv, disregani of 
hygiene aiid underfeefiing among the poorer clans women. I’he following extract • 
froui the Bougai llcport of jyil fiiunmarises the various asiiects of the infant tnor- 
tahty problem m this country. The (-omlitions are reproduced perhaiis in a less 
virulent fonii in tJus httute ; but the coni'lusioni^ at any rate luuv fie found ins¬ 
tructive rending: — 


“ A vory largo projHjrtlon of the deoHia (jwuir Itfiin the (4 lift but stiilislics 

are not aviiikblc exce|a for Cutuutta. The mimbcr wliii fail m survive even for IIuk rthort time 
may bo gatliennl Ironi the (ollowiii}; note kindly troutributeil by -Major W, W. tlejHesIm, f .ll.S,. 
iSanitnry t'nainnssioner of Beiignl. Tho note is cotieomoff pHiuuHly with tlic statbitics runiijileij 
for I you by Or. Pearao, the Health Oflicer of Calcutta, but throws so laueh light on the rniim*.! of 
infiuitilfi niortnlity, that it is quoted iw fjf/enw. It ina v however, firat Im? stntcfl that over halfid 
the rliildren that died within a year of birtli aetuolly dicit in the first niontb. ' AJJ who have 
Atudied the xubjeot of infatit uiartality in this countre rccfigiiiHi' that the cansea of infimt death'* 
(ttU under two main heads. Fit«t, ttinditiong eonnected with the health of imnsiiw, anch jig nre- 
nioture niamage anil the prcvaleiief of sneli tvautiiigdi.‘-eases mainnn, which jiarticuInrJyaffect 

the well-being of the luotiier, The second hcinlfft eqitalb'in)|Kutant, ' 7 >., tiie cxtreniolv iti- 
^itary fonditionw of child-birth am] the ap|»aliiug ignorance firevalent. The iigurts riven 
byDr. Pcarspdeiiionstnite these {wuits to u mnst, rctnarltable extent. Out of sonietliijig like 
2,7(M> children thol die within the first month, inort than l.2(Kl. or nearly .hO per cent come 
imder the heads of premature birth and debility at birth. deathi* obviouslv ’under 

the fimt heading nauietl above: pTobftbly early marriage is the iiremniilcruting facttir, Ih-cuum 
rnalaria is compHratively ntre in C'atctilta. Onder the hopouiI Jieading [iractirally another I.UINI 
children di-* of tetiuiua and convulsions. diHeases which are oecaaidacd bv the ignorance tn 
inattcm of hygiene relating to birth-rnte cm thi- jwirt of the mother um! those attending to her 
It appear* tiuir. rijider the«e two lirada fl|s>ut i.2nU out of deaths can accormtaH] for! 
Gravi? sorijdl cyniditionj*, wqeh as child riEHiriagfl, an* thiiiirM wltich are diilicult alter and 
the spread of fHlueatiuii can Iio[k? la rctnedy. Utni^iw irhich ant fjccasbiietf by tetaniFft 
ate. however, .-atirrly jm-yenrihle. Kven a littJe oixlinm^ cleajdiiiess and a little cuiumou 
hnowloitge cvcrdrl mtate thc! deiitli-rnte nearly cine-half, t'emcerning the luortalitv of children 
brtweon the agw of one ujcmllt and one ^T-ar. the cruisea are miinv and vjiTioiia. Hmuciliitis and 
ciicflt troubles gonemlly a]>jw.ar m account for a very large nuifihcr nf deaths. The chifHren 
are not suflinently dad m tfio cold weather and further, it is the wcakiv efiild fi' e the cliihl of 
immature parent-s) which is miist likely tn eontmet fatal Umg trouble.' . 


300. Death Rate by Locality and Religion.-Tlie ao! umminvim; dm 
gram IH prppsrwl on tfie basia of the \'il:al retumn ami is of courae Inised 
an the im'dimptioji tJml tliey are correct. Tliis diagram nmy Ire well tefcrretl 


BTTfTH ANH rtKATlF-RATK.!! 


I .■it» 


Jmirk to L'luiiJtcr T ajul limt purt of it wh(*nj tbo jiiiljlic Iiciilth iu t Ue 
dci^iute is ; 

theroin tiie ijicideuee of 
iiiUutui/a iiEiil 
tiidana hj ililTeront 
tlivisioiis is esiinuitmi. 

Tho diagmni sJns\^'H 
excess of births over 
ilenflis til fvatiiinwflri, 
hut this in shewn in 
pom. 71 to be nn- 
tnio. As tv mutter of 
fart, there must have 
been a n a turn I decrease 
of over 8,WK> in tiiis 
divisioii ; and the mor- 
tuHty rate has l>eon 
catiniutcd to iie nearly 

iiOper cent-, in tlie decade, on the IfJl t pfijuilatlon of this division. 
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The death rates prevailing iiriiong different 
tcresting feature of tlie mortiiury returns. Taking 
a riomiat year, and alsrp an epidemic year (l!H8) side 
!>y side, the marginal tulde Bhuns variations in l.Jie 
dcath-mto tiy religions. The figures for .Vniniistif 
lire omitted for the reLison as already pointed 
out that registration is tamentaldy '‘leficient 
among them, Tlie ligures far Cliristians are 
shiiiiorly dofeotiva un<l ahwi omitted. The healthiest 
emnmunity is the Jain undonlitodly, followetl by the 
Tars is. These two communities have also a low 

follow at a little di.stance and then the llindus. ft appears that there is a Jitgii 
correlation between variations in birth, and normal death rates. 

aoi Normal Birth and Death-Rates-Jn the [ast Census Iteport the 
normal birth and death-mtes were calculated roughly firmi the mean age, whicU 
wile iissnmed to he siightly higher thitn the moan ex^icctation of life. I n this ceiuma 
a Life Table has Iwori pneparwl for both sexes bv Prof. VaiflyaiiathHii This 
Life Tabic is constiucted <jn the nssiim^itiou ibnt birtbs and doatbs iiomndlv bahince 
C1M.J1 other and tJmt the population is stationary. On ihis lnwis it appeam that 
l(l(J.(J(JUViiale births ate rerjuired in this State imnuadv to keep alive a population 
of *>,'24.^,874 males, and that Biniilarly lOO.OOp female births ate vcarly required 
for a population of 3,2!t0,5fil females. This gives a birth-rate of 44 -67 for nialea- 
43*60 for females, or 43*47 for Iwth sexes, calculated per mdle of the mean papula¬ 
tion. On the theory of the life-Uldc. these ratios wouliJ also be ratei of mortivlitv 
m a iiomi^lv Htationary' population, .^tr. Acklatid took these as deiith-retes and 
then added the cstmiuted rate of natural increment as found from a studv of the 
general movement of population to form tiie birth-rate. Bv tfiis means, in my opini¬ 
on he wholly esaggerateil the rate of births. If we accept Jlr. Aokland'a plan and 
add 8*75 per imUe which we found from the experience of the normal 
decode of I881-J8i)r to be? the normal rate of mitiirol increase we 
pet a vciy* fiigJi birth-rate of5£v*22pr!r niiUe which is wfiolh' irntnie for this 
State. The birtb-rate is reiiUy a fairly constant factor, families do fitt le to affect it— 
epidemics indeed may influence it but orUy imiireotly; it is the death-rate however 
that fluctuates from decyide to decade, and its cuiwe responds ouicklv to any oh- 
normal disturbance that happens. For this reason I doubt whether anv mortalitv 
talde that wa.*^ ever coiistructefl, esp^trially an Indian Life Table which is a.lmit- 
tedlv w little depeiidmt on vitality-returns, can entirely eliriiiimte the effects 
of ^sturbing faetfirs; Prof. Vaidvanntban himself adiiiits this, FurtJier his Life 
Table is brused not on the normal experience of 180i, Jmt on tlie not mitirelv norma! 
experience of 1911. which is given double weight in cimiparison to the retiims of 
1901 and 1921. Agam, he erplains that for apes earlier thim 12, hts Life Table has 
been constructed witJv the data of the Proclaimed clans' experience of Ig70-!&01 
which ho ^himself condemna. He does incleed intrtHluce snitabTo adjustments to meet 
the requirements of his curve, but the.se ttrljuHtmeTits have only succeedeil in 
suggesting mottality-ratea for these early ages, which are mare ‘‘rough approxi¬ 
mations/'—I am quoting hia ovvn words—" to the truth." 
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rnricfi' these circuinstflnres, it will tw u corrccter prorewUii;^ to ttie iihovo 
ratios as rcfireiitaitiiig the voniud birtli-fak arid llieii didiut tin* iioriiial rato of 
rodiinil increaiw for the iiorrjt}il tleiilli-riitye. Tims with tlio tvortiml Ijirth-nue at 
■jH'47, the mjniml defitli'mte will ho 34*7*2 per millo per annum*. That those 
ratios are iioaitit to the truth tliaii fiiiiMe founr] by Jiflojitidg ^Mr. Ai'kland’s plan, 
is provprihy the [nets of the getieml inovenioni of pupnlutioii in the Htafo. The 
nonniil nite of naf uml incrctt:cjit is inrlretl B '7/5 per millo per annunt. This 
rate wo have slieuTi to he eorrofrt by svorking out what the population would have 
keen if only this mte operateil wiiluait the intervention of specifir^tl dieturhinp factors 
in the decades lft(U-|] and IU1I-2L The niortuary returns, it is fnje, are not 
Hatlsfaetoty, but they are lens defoetive than Id till-registration ; and the margin 
of error Itaa been also calculatetl. This margin may ho fairly assuiiied to be the 
same sinre 1001. If wc take the registered deaths for normal years for each decade 
since JOtil nnril then add the margin of error, we can tlicreby arrive at a fairlv 
arcumte guess of the normal deatli-rato obtaining in tliis Slate, The nuniher of 
Buch nornud years is fourteen. The deatha in tiiose years may be iutiilled and the 
annual registered avenige uuiy be rof'koncfd tlierefrom. The eoErectcsl annual 
average of deat hs in normal years may lie found l liereafter by iulding the i^rt'entago 
of omissions as estimatetl in para. Afl, This at'erage proportioneil to the 
populations of the two eensnses of Ittoi and lUl I gives the tu>ruiitl death-rate. To 
this may be added the nomial rate of natural iticrease, to get tlie In'rth-rate. Mak¬ 
ing these caleiilatjors the iiornml birth and death-rates are found to he 43 tta and 
34 87 per nu'lie respectively, t 


302. Norinal Fecundity kate.—In an earlier part of this discussion we 
have shewn ihat fertilily in tlie general populatiori viewed over a large number of 
years liardly indicates any change. If we assume that the fertility rate is fiiirly 
constant, and that the volume of birtlis shrinks or c:vpands according'as the number 
of fenuiles of tlie reproductive ages increases or diminishes, then certain interesting 
result* follow. Now, if t.fie birth-rate is assurued thus to luj fairly constant, the rate 
of infant luortality may l>e well assumed to l>e fhe same for any uornuil year. 
Thus,if vve can get correfted census retiiriis for the age-peritsi 0-1, there is a con¬ 
stant ratio between the census return at fliat age and the nuiul>er of birth.s in the 
previous twelve months; ami t his relation enables us to estinuite with a high degree 
of accuracy tlie number of births in any one normal year. Ro long as vital rctiima 
eontinue be so lamentably defective as they are now, so long soiue such mctlnxl 
is neceaiaiy'. Appendix fl elnborates (lie details of tliis metlusl anrl dearlv lavs 
douTt the asanmptious on which it is baserl. Besides the above assumptions, it afso 
a Jimmies that the iuortahty aniongst infants proceftls morB or le.sa on the basis of 
a law, decreasing in a diminishing series in proportion as the infimt survives month 
after month, till it attains its first year. It assumes that 00 per cent, of infant 
deaths occur within the first (juarter, t2 in tJie second and 8 in the third or last 


* ]| will b* iaierMrtijig m caliailntr thr nicaii expertation df life from the slsivo ratw bv 

Dr. Farris fomuib. JJr, Ftirr i-staUislutl thv fallowing fonmila fur obtainuig nn Hgpmxiiimlio'ri 
to the c-xfleetjjtiun of life ut iiirt)i iihon llie birth and death-rates per unit of ^KipiilntiritL were 
known :— 


If b= hi 1th-rate und rf:=(leftLh-nite per unit of popiibtiun, then tlieexpertatjen of iift*^ 

Xowifilioffne. V if lit ?M\ (idUU Edition). 

CakiilBting on linn foriuilu. we get die following e^iuntion : 


Lit w — ipj k Lij'i iLi d unit ti — lirill.4J-TiIhl: 

.!) +( " i) ’■* 

iyC![||ntin^ un iJiin kirtiULlii. ver gei tlie 

f ' )-(‘ ' ) 

y nai::: / \ii -niivi: / 


which is the niiridxfr of yeariof di<'menu diiration of life in the [Kipnhitton of this Stjitp 
under normalty progressivij c.nditioos. This nie.in liiimtion fd life rimy Is- ctniiiian-d t., ihut 
found for this Rtafe fur fiudeH in the f jUi Table, wliieh is Vimra. 

f Theimrnud refjisitertd average of dc'iithsfor sixnonnnl iWns in l&n-]ir2I iji This 

is inultipliisl which pi^'es a cnrm'tud annual avcmgi.' of ikuths for normal years of 


aS.7 J 3' Wl. T Jus on th e f»jnilrt tjon of I Si 11 gi vi-fi a death-rate of 33 M2 per mi 11 v j>er anmi m. The 
annual registeml average for H normal yeara In lgOl-IDl 1 is 6tC43 t. The oat of rhe cal- 
eulatidn« are contained iu the following ivpiution 
r>lCi3-lxS2fi"‘J4xltKMl 

7 -= I'he mfiui\ wf two rtiHtJct is 34 ■ H7 

!yA2fiSi2xdll05i> 
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Kit 


ijtusirtor, of tJie year. On tliesc a'isiiniptiona »i is toiwlfiictecl on the Imsia of 
the amnal Vitality e^.ermtice for l«tl-ia (-tuotod in WlnWe's Viu,l 

.ShitisUvs p. 3^E). broat tins tuhle Ut wlikh the reader in referral for detaik wo 
fitid that lUOAKKi liirlhsiii the [irevioiis twelve months show 78.727 infante alive 
«n the t'OnsOR day. We ean ulso rahmlftte Iroiti tJte.se data that 22,0!l3 ehililroii 
are pornially imrn m a clecade to Iti.titio uiarricil feniule-s aged t5'4d. Or if we 
teke Uie repmduLtive limits to he only 15-40. the (muil)cr of iionnai hirtha in a 

I 'i 2IM i‘,hJ!I! iT'‘| I'irtllH Wily givf « rati, of 

pcf fctnale8«|y«^ (o-4u If we take the normiii I »irtli*rateaarevealtd 

- j ‘ j of riormnl Inrths to tO.OOtJ married females ts 

in ti decade. The^ rati™ will lie further examined in the linht of the Sex 
einjuir)', the results of which are given in the Second Part of the Chapter on Sex. 

203. Aloitthiy variations in iiirth and Death Mates— Mmh has 
heen made dready of the inaceuracie.s of Vital StutistjcH, But therein one diitec* 
tion where they am l.e jiroKtahly ut.iliwd jiml at ud ied. 'f’he rctnrna for hirtlis and 
dea lis may bo taken by mouths over a whole detMitJe, avemged and furUier 
modified by tlie eluimmtkm of all 
disturbing factors, mid tlierwifter 
they nuiv W compnn'd. In the nuir- 
giiuil diagram the avenige inontJilv 
rates of biitliK in after 

exiihiding the uioiiths rjf epidemic 
pieviileme—have been pJotta j Jo tfie 
same niannei ah the diagram in Uie 
Bengal Itejwrtof Jtlll. The months 
of liirths and deatJis are ahswii 
on the toy? with the corresponding 
montlLs of wnceptioiis indicolei] be¬ 
low. The diagram m only ijrcjuiietl 
for the State and noi for the Mi vi¬ 
sions separateiy. fine letiwai for 
this is that the vital legist nit ion k 
very defective in unliealtlry urejis. 
ami rateKcalcntated oii^iwh defective 
tigiirert will only .serve to niisfead, 
fk‘<'oiidly, the contrasts in cJimalc are 
not so great in Baroda ns to nt'cessj- 
tiitc Si'paratc iinalysis bv diviHions. 

We see that the liiitb’mto, takeii 
month by month shows a gradual rise 
from danuaiy till it iittaiiiH its maxi 
muni in September and Ortober and 
then fiiJls a little in Xoveinber and 
December, ft must lieiulded, how¬ 
ever, that the birth-curve in its pro- 
grctis frontJanuarv ilisjps siguifii-aiul v 
mFcbnury. 



itatteina immaximum. Tlmn irtefirrem^ 

tHjgins to rise again with the mink m ]■■* i ' the siiiiimermonths, 

Wepteiiiber shows a litUe respite. VVith <>140130^ the”\b-YiIiJ If* 

fosters the growth of mo»Duitfiea,imd the fever sea^ ^ the ground 


r»U! ^ "n “ '''l' '"'‘I’-"'*' “ »yi>ili™,)i„ M'iili file bill in tin- .fcntl,- 

ri=«« in Anna,,; Nnv-Iilllw ™in» n»ln.ri}- n-ill, 

haml. tlie l.irH,snre in tin- .ItnlVolStimiVS litl tT’" T' “? "i“ 

o^toeptinn : inl. .C'S 
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wh(?T) it drops down. This drop corresponds to the drop is hebniiii^’ Ui roes 

tioiiecl uhove. The niiiiii reason therefore seems to beeconomit consideiations. I' rom 
liecember to ApriJ, the harvest of the two crops is gathered in, the surplus protluctf 
U sold in tlie iintrkets and thematcrift} conditionof the twople^at Imtst in fuiinial 
years, is at its best. The drop in Jfay isdue])er!iap9 to the fact that that month is at 
the heart of Uie “ilead season’* for ligrieultiue. The subsequent mouths of the tnou- 

aoori with its uigency of agiieidtunil operation, 
ace iimrkia] by a eomparotive infretpieney of 
eoiiet''ptioiia, although there is a rebound ftont 
the tiepression in May. With Scpteniber, the 
concreptiou curve rapidly rises. Iftov fartitese 
general conelusiims on the periodicitj’^ of re* 
irntdiiciion are unalihed in unhealUiy and 
hyper-endemic areas it is not possible to 
determine fron'i the present state of vital 
reeurtls in JJannla. 

204. Synchronous Birth and 
Death Rates— In the Census Ueport of 
heiigal for ItMl, Mr. b. t>*MtiIl€y Ijy a very 
effective diagnun made mil tliat the plieuo- 
iiienon of vanal ions in birth and dentil rates 
Wing synchronouB wa« not dne to hkh infatii 
mortality as was nsiinlly supimscd. To t| utde 
ins ivords : ‘‘The explanation b of course that 
tlic birth-rate depends on tlie eoii<litious 
obtniniug at the time of e«ii«p1.ion. fJoncep- 
tkiiiR me Uiost numerous In the healthiest 
niunths, wliereas the periods (P months later) 
at whicli births take place tire imhoaltliy, 
so that ii high l«iilli-mte b syudironous with a 
low- birtli-mtc,’’ rerhnps tJie seasotinl varia¬ 
tion of rleiith-mtes in Bcugul Jielps Mr. 
O'M alley in his tlicory. T tried bt plot n curve 
oil this hiisis, which 1 here give for the reader 
In stiidv- The synchrony between liirths and 
deatbs over one year \s no! nearly so regular 
as in the Bengal curve. The yearn of iyi7 
and tins were of coiirae exccptioiiaL l!l2U in 
spite uf the absence of distuifiiug fucturs 
shows little corresiMPiidi'iice, but lOI-i, If)1 5, 
anil tDlC aiul to a Rinaller extent If) IB show 
A somewhat Huiiul tan eons rise and fall in )iirth 
and death-raU'R. But the comparative want 
of correspondence in Barn da is due jit^rliaps 
to the different conditions |ircvailiiig here. 
In the precedingpamgraph it was pointed out 
tJiat tile conception curve was govemetJ 
ntainiv i»y econoitiU: and agrittilfiLm) iionsidor- 
at tons here and only to a minor extent by 
fever-prcvslctice »r liigh mortality. The 
iienltiiiest months are the anmtner months 
April- ^Inly: and in theiie months cfuiii^ptions 
are found tVi rule t onipamtively Imv. On the 
otiier liand when the coutfcptioiis arc Jit tlieir 
liiglicst, the months are for from healthy, 

Tlie curve illnstratca tinulher interesting 
point. A high mfaiit mortality by shortening 
the suck ling period is said to encourage con¬ 
cept Iouh. If we examine the peaks of the 
Infant Mortality curve in the diagrain, 
August-Sepfember (l)1 2, October liHB, Anguat 1914 smd Ortolier—Novenilwr, 
)i)| pi>]>j(ab when the death rate among the infants wuh vctl' high ive will liiul 
that birth -l urves. about a year later wiow iilwi n steep rise, ns fitf instance in 
J^cpteuiWr- OctoVier 1 yl 3, October 1914. fMober 191 .i. and 0( tober 1919. A high 
iofani mortal it V f herefore imlireetlv helps birth-rate, as Scwsholme pointed out. 
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SL'HSIDtARY TABLE II-A. — Aoe pistributiox of lOtOOO of eacji 
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SUBSlOIAHy TABLE IV. — ^Aue uiSTBiiiimoN of l.tHXt cif E^vcn sex 
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SUBSIDIAHY TABLE IV — A.—Proportion of cbildren ukdeb 12 

AKO OF PERSONS 0>'EB 40 TO THOSE AGED IdHlO IN CBRTAlN 
CASTES ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15-40 
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SUBBIDIARY Table V. —Proportion of ciuldubn under 10 and of per¬ 
sons AGED 60 AND OVER TO THOSE AGED 15^40; ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES 
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SUBSIDLVUY TABLE V-A. — ^I^boportion in certain beugions of chilobiin 

UXDKB 10 AKD OF PEBBONfl AGED 60 AND OVER TO THOSE AGED 15 - 40 ; AlfiO 
OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15-40 PER 100 FEMALES 
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SUBSlDIAllY TABLE VI.— Vabution m population at certain 

ACE-PEBIODS 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— Reported kerth-rate by sex amd 

NATURAL DIVTSION 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VlIL —Reported Weath-ratk by sex asD 

NATURAL DIVISION 
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SUBfciJDJ A.Uy TABLE IX—Bepoistko iira^-hatk uy sex axr a as n? 

DECADE AXD IN SELECTED YEARS PEK MILLK LIVtKC AT SAME AQE ACC0RDI3I0 

TO THE CeSSUS OP 1911 
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SlTRSIDlAliy TABLE X,— Heportkd deaths krom ckrtais diseases 

PER MILLH OF EACH SEX, 
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SUBSIDIARY Q'ABLE X.— Reported deaths from certain diseases 
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rilAPTKfl V.—AGE—PAHT It— ACTl'AHIAl. FlKl’OET 


PART II 

Actuarial Report 

205 . Introductory—In Part I a genemJ anatysis waa mode with the 
crude age returns. In this Part I propose to subject the atatiatica to an actuarial 
anal^'sis and to propiire Ilierefn>m niortalitr tables for the State. 

206. General Characteristics of the period under consideration 
—The proper method to be ndoptefl in the const ruc tion of a mortality taWe tlepends 
upon the characteristk« of the periofi under consideration. A correct knowledge 
of these is quite esBential Intfore proceerling with the constnietion of the table. I t 
is an obvious fact that the age constitution of census returns is much disturbed by 
the effects of senous famines and pestilences prevailing during the decennium 
under consideration. 

(«) of idol — ^The census of lliOl followed almost immediately 

the severe famine of iKiVJ which aftccted the wltole of the Banala State. The 
effect of this terrible misfortune wjis conapkuovisly evident in the tensus of 1901 
wiiich retumnl an abuoTmally low number of infants, and chihlren in the first year 
of age, as aitatiiraJ outcome of tJtepoor birth-rate t-hut ought to have prevailed 
rluring the famine days. The total population retimied in that census shows on 
enormous decrease of 10‘2 per cent, being almost 403,000 less than the total 
population letiimed at tiie preceding census. This decrease is attributable 
solely to the havoc worked upon the population by the funiine of 1809-1000. 
The decennium following the 1901 census though free from such a wide- 
sprea*.! calamity a» the great famine of 1890*1900 is not such a prosperoms 
record as to bring about it rapid Fcclamation of the ruin whU-h the ptcasding 
decade hud involved. The jaipulation just emerging out of the severe famine 
above referred to, with its vitality reduced toundniimim hud to face a series 
of leau and dr}' years commencing from 1901, ft waa partkukrly unfortunate 
that these yeais of scarcity shonld have come one after tmothcr at the begin¬ 
ning of the decennium so as to hamper considerably the convalescence of the 
emasculatcfl p^qnilation. It is a knowm fact that fammes specially victimise the 
very young and the very ohl ami also tliose of feeble constitution among the mlulta. 
The remnant populatiou after a severe famine being conij>o.sed idmOvSt entirely of 
healthy persons at their reproductive ages lias been observed to more tlian amply 
compensate for the alrntter among their ranks w'orkod upon by the unhappy 
visitation. So did Bombay and .Madra.i after the severe famine tliat affected these 
Provinces in 187ti—IS77. Such would have l>een tlie case with Baroda State alao, 
but for the serioua handicap of lean and dry yearn commencing from 1901, above 
referred t-o. In tionsequeiice the tiensiis of 1911 instead of reconllng a happy recovery 
of at least the last ground puts in only for a 4 '1 i>er cent, increase. From the 
point of view of a healthy mortality table it is not the numljer of people returned 
that is important, but a Huiooth progression in the series representing the 
population returned at successive ages. Prom an exammatioii of the corrected 
censua returna of 1911 grouped in qumary ages 1 was able to infer tiiat tlie decade 
1901 — ^1011 in spite of its very sparing prosperity and the cousequctit poor increase 
it rceonled, gave enough tinie to smooth down’aa much as possible the hills and 
valleys noticeable in I he population curve of 1901, except for a very deep depres- 
aion in the 10-15 age periwl. This depression represents the survivors of the 
poor births that ought to have prevailetl in the dark days of 1899 — 1900 . For 
the purfafte of m 3 * investigation ! take tiie Census return of 1911 a nonnoJ one 

( 6 ) /!?//—The decade 1911 — 1921 Iregan with lietter prospects and 

might perhaps have realisctl the recovery 'which the preceding decennium failed to 
do. But that was not to he. The prices of the necessities of life were forced im 
be^'oud any' previouB famine record in consequence of the great Eurojiean War 
thus conqrclhug tlio poorer and low'er middle classes that formed the bulk of the 
po]>ulatiun f o lend a very Ciamoimteal life, contenting tiiemsclvea wit h a bam marmn 
of flubsistence. This atate of things in addition to reault-ing in poor vitalitr ia 
not also conducive ti> large familieH. A<idfHi to this there came a severe vi^ta- 
tion of the J'lagiie in 1917, and ua if people had not sufTeTcd enough, on its heels 
follovved Infliiensta in the next year. Appearing in three principal waves or pliasea 
the disease was bch^ in evidence in all parts of this State. The recorded deaths 
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from this cnuse nun^l>cr«d 7] ,-172. It luis bq«n cstimfited thut per mille of the 
totrtl popiilution represents llie toll of lives taken by this epidemic in Indin, At 
this rate infinen^o mortalwonkl have meant lll,S(M deaths, calculated on the 
population of 1911. No detailed investigation seems to have been made as to 
the age incidence of this disease in India, But the supplemeut to the Eighty First 
Annual lleport of the RejpstraT Gen end of Births. Deaths <ind Marriages, contains 
a Report on t he Mortality frmn influeiijsa in England and M'ales during the epidemic 
of llUfl-lftJt), I have had no opportimity td seeing the original Hut have tend a 
Review of the same in tlie Quiirferly PnbUeation of the Anierieiui Statistictil Asso¬ 
ciation, June, lf» 2 J. To quote the Reviewer:- 

'*Thc type oE tniliicnra whirl) ucctirred duiing diu fii-Hl twenty tive ij IDlli 
to ftfEwt chiefly yonnp children and old people ; but towarrl the end of .fiinc an abrupt [n 
the age incidence of tfiis <lieieaRO I'Kicnrrctt. A sudden tm'T(ia*!e in the propomon of deaths at the 
age gmiqi IH to 24 yeiira whs observed ; then oa the iiunuui'T epidemic approachtsl W) peuk, the 
age mngea between 25 and S5 tcar were nufcst cfloetwl. The same pLcecfnionon; of nn increajse 
in the pmpoitloii of deaths in [Hlplcseence wae not«] nt the outbreak nf the aiituiiinnl and moat 
violent phase of the epidemie. During the week of nuiAinuiin rlcath rate, the week udiIlhI 
Novcmbcir 9, the projairtioii of deaths w‘af< highest iti the age diviHinn 29 jvti years.*’ 

It thus appears that this disease mdiko othor epidcinics scema to have 
.specially affectwl the pcruids of youth and middle age particularly in its most 
intense atoges. 

(c) Tht‘ />o^f ihetith' AfmoTiml (^nito synchronously with influenza, 
Baroda State also passed through a period of widespread famine of an inPmsity 
only less than that of !8l}9 — iWOti. The census of 1921 indeed recortled ati Lntrease 
of 4'd per cent, or a little larger rate than that ol>tflming iu the previous deccn- 
nium : but as I have mentioned Iwfore it is not the number of people that gives a 
healthy mortality table, but a smooi tiness in the numbers registered at suct‘e 8 .sive 
ages, which was not the case in the 1931 census return. As a re.sult of the 
cumulation of tlieso adverse eircunistiinces, the age curve shows all kinds of creeks 
and capes. For the jiurposo of my biveatigation I take the 19*21 census returii as 
an abnormal one disturljctl by many ujtwholesome factors. 

207. The method of constructing' a Normal IVlortaJlty Table 

—The agc-tablea ami rates of mortality for both males and females at the eenauses 
of 1881, 1891 ,1901 and IfUl were prepared for the whole of India and the nuijor 
Indian Frovinoes by the late Sir G. I'”. Hardy, K. C. B., F. I. A„ and the late ilr. 
T. G. Aeklaud F.I.A, Their nxethods may l*c liriefly descriWd, Their (lonnai 
procedure was to construct an HVorage mortality table wlionover t.Jie tvnsus returns 
revealed a violent disturbance of the age distribution of the p<ipillation recortled 
caused by fanimes and |>estilenec 3 prevailing in the preceding dccennitini. The 
average Mortality Talde was consimcied by combining two tionnal censua returns 
with two others where disturbances due to famines and epidemics were evident. 
If however the census followed a prosperous decade with a Idgh birt ii-nite, a Combi¬ 
nation of that census return with the one preceding was deemed sufliciout Ui supplv 
the statistical materia! as the basis for the construction of the morriilitv table. 
The object aimetl at in construcling the average mortality table is to mimniise 
or diniinate as much as possible any effects that epidemita niay liave on the afte 
distrihutioti and to] produce a mortality rate whjcli may W tiilreji ns norin*aI 
without these jEsturbing factors. The average mortality table should really give 
the experience as average^! over a long series of years while the other table mive 
that of the decennium under consideration. The 1881 and 1901 censuses in^e- 
diatcly succeeded periods of famine and iilgh mortality. Under these circum¬ 
stances Sir treo. Hardy thought it tit to construct the average mortality table in 
connection vrilh these censuses. The 1891 und 19! I censuses dealt with 
periods generally free from famines, Sir Geo. Ilarely for the former and Mr. 
Achland for the latter constructecl mortality tables embodying the experience of 
the mter-census period only which irvus considered quite iinrmal. For reasons 
detailed above I have thought it advisable to construct average mortality tables 
for the Emoda State with the census relnms of 1901, 1911 and 1931 giving 
double weight to the J 911 return. ^ 

208 . Data in hand— I have had access to tlie following data for the 
purpose of my invesri^tiom 

( 1 ) Tlie Barofla State CensAis Returns of ,1901, T9I1, 1921 showing for 
each scA the numbers living at each individual agb. 
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(2) lligratKjJi rctuma showing the diatutbance due to irugrations. 

(3) The vitai atatistica ovet the iwriod Iftll — IJt2l showing in each 3'e^ 

and for each sex the total uuinW of births and deaths, the latter in 
quinary groups. 

(1) I have also had access to Sir (leorge Hardy's ‘'Meniorandum on the age 
tables and rates of mortality of Hie Indian Cbnaiisof 1 (HU’* and to 
Mr, T, G. Ackland'a “Actual al liioport." on the Indian Gensiis of 1011, 

300* Errors of age—The Barotia State Census return of 102! reveals 
the errors In age which are inlierent to pupuktiou statistics oi all countries parti¬ 
cularly India. The public mind is not yet sufficiently educated to perceive 
the utility and necessity of giving correct a^. 

Accidentai Errors — The UTegularitiee above refemsl to are of two kinds. 
There are what are called accidental errors due mostly to ignorance and careless¬ 
ness through which people give tlieir ages as multiples of 5 or 10. This 
tendency to rettim quinarj' ages w marked from census to cenRus in all ccamtries. 
So recent a oensus tis that of 1 ft! I of the popnlation in England and Walea though 
showhig a marked improvement over the preceding ones is not completely free 
from it. Hence it is no surprise that this defect m perceptilde to a very high 
degree in the Indian Censuses. We can only rest satisfied with the hope that the 
spread of education among the masses would cure to a great extent succeeding 
oeuauses of this serious handicap. But the present one is ndl of this defect. The 
diagram attached below exhibits in a graphic way to what large extent this 
tendency has diistorted the smoothness of the age-cWve, 


Djagrain showing inaccuracies of Age-retums. 



Among other accidental errors niiglit be classed those by which the people 
evince n marked partiality for certain ages as 3 and IS. The follow'ing table sliows 
the order in vs’hitn the numbers ending in certain digits are popular :— 
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All exanunaiion of tlio aLidvc tablo will tliui 27$ por ot mon^ tlmii a 
fourth of rJie whole liave ref uriiuil their ageA ending at digit 0 (thiti Ia O, lU, 2(1, ‘Mi 
etc.I white 2:t2 per niille or ueiirly one foujth httve been returned at agee eiidhig in 
the digit 5 (that $,lo, 2$ etc). Quinary and decennial ages absorb more than a hulf 
of the total {x>pulation leoving le-ss than a half in respect of the other 80 ages which 
are neither multiples of 5 or 10. Among the ages emiing in other digits, even 
numbers, token in the onler 2, «, ei, 4 are preferred to numbers emiing in odd digits, 
so t hat 310 per mille or neatly a tliird are returned at llieso numbers. Among hi' 
divithial ages other than quinary ami docenniiJ ages, 1*2 and 8 seem to l«! hi greal 
favfrtir, the former returning 36 per niilie of the male [lopulation and i.lie latter 
3.5 per miile ot the aanie. iVges ending in ixld digits sire preferred in the fiillon'ing 
order 3, 1, 1, 0, giving a total return of 183 per ii^e much less than a liftli of the 
whole reconied number. It is very mteresting to observ'e here, that in giving 
iiK'ottect ages people liave exiiibited very accurately the same tendency at every 
census. For, a compirison of the above table with a similar one constnicteii for ihe 
whole of India with tlie census returns of I ill I goes to prove that the preferences 
for particular digits are exiiihitcd in precisely the same onler in Umi census as 
in the Baroda Census of 11)21. ’ ^ 

S^skmntic Errors —In addition to the aceidental errors nlM>ve referred to 
there are other errors calle<l systematic errors or major delilicrAte errors noticeable 
in all census returns. Tlie most important of these present hi the fndian 
Ocnauses are:— 

1. The tendency to understate the age of unmairieil girls u'ho have 

attained maidenhood. 

2. The tendency to overstate the ages of young wives having cliildren. 

3. Tlie tendency to umieretote the ages of widows and baclielore that 

have almost approached the middle of life. 

4. The tendenc}* among the old to exaggerate their ages. 

Before proceeding to use the population return for the construction of the 
mortality talde it is necessary' to remove or at least rctlucc to a minim um the 
errors above referred to. The systematic errors tbongh os the name imjdies 
occurring systematically cannot he lirought under any kw which would sugge.st 
any method of detection and treatment. A correct knowledge of their magnitude 
would depend upon a deep social study of the groups of the people among wliom 
they are rife. 

It may lie possible however (u> detect the extent of these ayatematic errors 
to a certiiin degree of approximation. For this purpose vre compare the numbers 
returned in any group witli tliose in the groiip ten years younger returned at the 
preceding census, of which the former are the survivors. Takmg thn younger 
group and making jdlowiince for the dcatlis that have occurred among thoiu in 
the deceimium according to vital sUtietica, and the migration disturbance taking 
place among tins group as it moves from one age to tuinther, it may lie possible 
to fornia fair estimate of the nmnlwr of persi>ns of this group expected to survive the 
dccennium. A comparison of this expected number with the actual timnber returned 
at the higher age period m the later deceimium should thronv some liglit as to the 
extent of the systematic error. The smeess of thk methoil depends on the vita] 
statistics lieing accurately maintaineil which is not the case in Baroda as we shall 
see later and even if they be as to numliera, the deaths recorded are susceptible 
of tlie same major and minor errors an tlie population return. Consequently the 
conclusions arrived at would not lie satisfactory. As the method of gnuluaiioii 
to be explained later, would rem>n*c a major portion of these errors I thought it 
uimeccBsary to make any special allowance for these errors suggesteil by a methotl 
which is not entirely flatistector)’. The additional accuracy attaiiied thereby 
would be of a doubtful nature. 

210. Method of Correcting Accidental Errors- But the accident¬ 
al errors can be removed by considering the numner in which they are causetl, A 
man aged 22 for instance may relum Iii» tige citheroa 20 or 25. If we collcc*! the 
numliers returned, In quinarj' groui>s 0-4, 5-t>, ete.. tlie man who is really aged 22 if lie 
gives luB Age as20, will fall in the group 20-24 to which he lielongs, but if fie gives his 
age as 25 he will fall in the next adjoining group 25-26. Henev the awelliug at each 
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quimicy age aa 20 is cotnposetl partly of niimlwrs belonging to’tile age*group 20-24 
and partly of niindters l>elongQ^ to the next preceding group. Now on the sup* 
position that population moves along from age to age, Siuno dying at each age, it is 
UAtara) to expect the mimljers returned at successive ages to diminish slowly and 
smoothly if correct ages Lncl been returned. The return at any quinary age like 

20 for instance shoidd not lie too large as compared with the adjoining ages 19 and 

21 and any plumping it exhibits more than the average of tlie numbeia returned 
at 19 aiwl 21 is error. This error is removed by tratidfeiring one half of tlie excess 
which the retimi at any quinary nge like 20 exhibits over the mean of tlie two 
adjoining ages JO anil 21 to the next lower ^up 15-19 while the other half is re¬ 
tained in the group 20-24. After applpng Oie above correction, the populatioii is 
follK-tetl in qiiimuy age groups 0-4j 6-9; etc. It might be advanced that there 
would lie even then small local errors. A man aged ^ for instance might return 
his age as 21 or 24. Since now the individual ages arc discarded, and the corrected 
sum |»er each quinary group is made the basis for subsequeut investigalions, the 
above error does not in any way vitiate the accuracy of the results arrived at, flo 
long ns the incorrect age returned falls in the correct quinary group to which it 
really belongs. If on the other hand tlie above iudividual returns his age outside 
his own group, t he error will come under the class of “major deUberate errors” the 
probability for which is extremely small except in the special group of persons 
above referred to among whom it is rife. 

211 . Application of the Method of Columnar differencing 
shewn. “The above method of correction would be nitlier laborious to apply to 
group after group. But it can be expressed as a matliematical formula wliich 
lends itself readily to columnar differencing. The following table gives a specimen 
of how the formula was applied in regard to the crude returns of ages :— 
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Age-Curve for 1021. 

Tlie cDirected quinquennial groups having been obtained for 1931 Census 
liotimi m the manner detailed al>ove, 1 redislributed the population at iiidiviiliial 
age.s graphically and obtained the nmtilier in Sulisidiary Table I-A attaclied to 
J^irt 1 of this Chapter, which should very^ nearly have been the population reconlfMl 
on thcj census day 1921 had correct agps been given. The graphs illustratiim the 
smiHithed ages for piules and females are liore mserted facing thia tjuee. ft Is not 
necessarv' for tlte construotion of the niortality table to redistribute 1921 return 
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at mdi^dual ages ; the graphs however are reqiiirod in the census analysis and 
jnterMt mg mfereuees cari |>e dniwni from an inspection of the cmplis here, 'Further 
they help to ahtuv to a eortain extetit the elticaey of t’orieetiou for the heaniha up 
at quinary ami deceimml agea tliat has been applied. 1 have observed liSora 
fiSo 1 ^ Baroda State was under tlie grip of a very severe famine in 

lS99-ltH>0. Ihe survivors of the abnormallv low iiuiulperof iiirtJiM rliat oudit tti 
have prevailed during those unfortunate famiue days should he aged ijetw'een 21 
and 22 now. The^ survivors naturally are not expected to be so immerous as thev 
would Jiave been had they lieen liorn under quite ntwmal circumatances, Tlieir 
prepuce is marked by a voiy' deep gulf in tlie graptis for both males and females 
in tile a^ period 2P-24. When a partipular age is aficcteti for any reason, it b 
a known fact that the adjoining ages also will be affected to some extent aympiithc- 
ticalJy. bo the rleprcssioii is seen where it ought to have been. This very- depres¬ 
sion was noticeable in the 1911 return in tJie age period 10*14, after the same was 
corrected for maccuracies of sge as detailed alwve. But for the correction applieti 
above our at tention would not have been drawn to this particular depression, os this 
had got mm^cil up m the several iips and ilomia noticeable in the uncorrected return 
because of the hcapmgs nt particular ages. After correction the population curve 
moves along smoothly from age to age carrying with it the deep scar from the severe 
wound It reeejvc<l m.tho.'ve dnrk days. Aa for thb depression, it may move tdonn 
the a few decenniums more or may even pass out of ohservatiun Ijeforo it Im 
teavelled the full length of the curve, just as we are not able to trace in the poptt 
lation curve of toKiay symptoms of famines that had happened prior to One 
reawm for its disappeursmce will lie that the cavity may get filled up in tiie 'mujor 
deliljerate errore the range of which b indeed very large near tlie middle of life, 
fondly the children born during famine days are moatly the offspring of tho 
^tter and economii;aI]y more efTicient classes who arc expected to live under very 
heidthv circumstances and environments calculated to give them Jiigher vitality 
thsn the general population. Coiiftequently the survivors among them after some 
decenniums may liecome as muneroua as the survivors among the offsprini^ of 
the general population under Ui^rmal conditions. ^ 


„ Migration— The next step in tho construction of the Morfalitv 

ruble IS to^ adjust the correcte<l age groups for disturbances due to inigraHon 
Wbore yje difference between the numbers of emigrante and ftnmignmte is consider¬ 
able as compared with the mean jiopulalioii of the decade, some effect inxm tbe 
censd ^c distribution is to lie expected. Tbia disturlvunce if occurrin.r at a 
particular age period, cun lie noticerl by an obvious excess or deficienev^'of tJie 
nuniliora enumerated in tlmt pericMi, provided such an anomaly cannot 1>e explameil 
away liy other causes, such as misstatements of age espechiUv in the case of 
women who would Hke to Kw in their tcena for a longer periwl than they ou^lit 
to. If no adjustment be made for the disturbam^ iluc to migration at the proper 
age periods, from tables of birth jdsce returns received from other provinces and 
states, the process of grafluation to lie apjjlied later may not lie able to reveal 
lu'curately tlie matliematical law followwl bv the jHipnlation curve. 
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The balance of. migration is 5,07!) for mules and 18.385 for tenmlea in favour of 
the State. 2 U these numbers are only slightly more tium 1 jjer cent of the mean 
male ami female population respectively, the age distribution of the populatioo 
would not lie appreciably aff<H4e<l. \ iiave therefore made no idlowance for Miora- 
tion djftturbtuiiif;. ' ^ 


213. Computation and Graduation of Mean Census Figures- 

Thc process of correction for age iiiaceumcies was applie/1 to Hie laffl, im i ajid 
census returns ant! the resulting quinaiy groups were proportioiied for, relative to a 
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ttota! population of 1 00,000 of each ees. These groupR were set aide by Bide and their 
mean values obtained giving double weiglit lo the 1011 return ae act out in Table 
A. have next lo graduate these mean numbers, llie rationale and justilication 
for gradua ting any statistieal return consists in our having good reason to liclieve, 
that when a large body ol facts are analysed, a sniootli and continuous curve can 
ire found to represent the general Iretid of llie ul^rvation provided true values 
ate ascertainalde thnnighout. Iji pnvotlce of course tlic tlata can never rciwh in¬ 
finite extent and are susceptiblp of errors due to accidental c^iuaes. Jlence the 
follf>wing types of errors su]>erimpose tlie true smooth progression of the numiiers 
luid cover it up like crtist. 

1. Irregularities due mainly to tlie paucity of the raw materiah 

2. The “ sptcnwtic errors ” or major ddii^enrte errors ” above referred 
to which are left yet imtouohed. 

3. Such other ups and tlowns in the progression of the (juiiiary groujis 
due lo famines and iwstilenccs. wliich the combination of two normal 
ceusiis returns with two other almomnd ones, Itos not been able to 
smootii dorni entirely, 

'I'hc oliject of gradiiHtlon is to eliniinate tltese errors anci if tliat Is not 
pOHsililc to remove the majc»r portion of these and disperse the rest bo as to 
oliUiin as close aa approximation as possible to the smooth and regular series 
tliat tvould be produced If correct aud infiuite data ivere available. 

The proi>ef«! of graduation employed b)' Sir (feorge Hardy was to use the 
formula 

log N, - A + B, + ty f Mo*. 

a form suggested by Makcham's second modification of ifompcrtsi's law for the 
force of mortalit)'. Nk hem represents the population above age x. Mr. Aeklaiid 
employed the cotnparetiveiy more miHlern methwl of graduation liy frequency 
curves. With respect to this mcthctfl it might Iw observeil tliat Bir George Hardy 
was the timt to bring to the notice of the Actuarial profession the elegant anti 
practical ajipLicability of I'refeasor Karl i’earson’s Methods of curve-fitting on 
iiioderu suitistlcal principles for the graduation of statistical returns. As I wanted 
to compare the mortality fiuietions, obtained for the Baroda 3tate now with tliuse 
obtained by Mr. T. G. Ackland in the last Census for the lfo]ul>ay Pre.'iideiicy, 
with wlncli Baroda State may be expected to fall almost in line. I have thought 
it advisable to adopt the siime method of Grmliiation (by frequency curves) as that 
of 3Lr. .Ackland, so that the comparabiiJty of my tattle with his may not be aSeeted. 
It is not possible to detail here the clalwipite pimjess which the method mvolvcd. 
Suffice it to eay that the mean nvunbere were graduated by Type 1 of the 
system of curves attributed to Prof, Karl Pearson. The equation to the curve 
for grmhiatlng at unit intervals of age was foiuu] to be: — 

y=‘00fi(>254t) X (&3.47793 -x) 

Table A gives the graduated mean niimlairs in qninaij age groups 
and Tal>Ie B gives the graduated distribution ai iudividimJ ages of lfflJ,000 
of male and female popidation as deduced by the mathematical formula 
above referred te. A graph showing the graduated mean-age curve for males 
accompanies. 

214. Defective Registration of Births and Deaths- The next 
step in tlie constniotion of tJic mortality table w*ouM lie to deduce rates of mortalitv 
at Buceessive ages by comparing the mean numbers derived as alHivc with the mean 
deaths at corresponding ages extracted from the vital aratistics of the epturh ffKU- 
t(t2L Tlicse nutiiliers representing the mean deatiis, should then lie subjected 
to tilic following three preliniinari’ processes liefore they eoulil lie compared with the 
graduated mean population figures for tiie deduction of tlie rates of mortalitv. 

1. Adjiiatmcnt for maccunides of age, in the same ivay as population 
statistics, 

2. A correction in the ungraduated number representing the luesn number 

of deathB in each qiiin^' group, proporuonate to tlie clmngea intro¬ 
duced by graduntioii into the number representing the population 
at the corresponding group. ^ 

3. The prucnsa of graduation giving the deaths at individual ages. 
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I wftA deliarnyl from using tius metliorl IxicauAC the vital etaf'ist'it.'e of the Buiodii 
8tate tociue witJi iruiri’tinieies* During the ilof.'eimium iLlII-Jil'iJ the vititl sta- 
ibitica shown birtlie agaiiiet (U2,<JJ5 deaths iucliuof iug a Teduetiou in the total 

pi)|)uhitioii of 31|tUid, wJiilc a coniparisoji of tiie (Jensus Hcturiis of 1921 with those 
of lim shows an iiicreuse of 93,734.^ The LUflference Iwtween tJjese two nujn1>Grs 
j^5,3H9 is toti big to represciu the inflitw of immigration during the dceennium, 
Tlie total balaiu'c of^ migration of imniigriints during the deeade is estimated 
only at al>oiJt. 23,008 in favour of tliis State. This goes to prove that the reconls 
of birtlis and deallis arti extrvmeiy inaotmrate and untrustwortliy even during the 
dcconiiium ujid natiuaJly TTUich more so during the earlier decade. 

2I5* Rate of Increase —It has fieen said too often and quite apprnnri- 
ately ^at tlione sliould be a c<tjnjjari»nn of tJic living with the dying for the con- 
stnii’tion of a very accurate Mortnliiy Table, TJie National Insurance Act 
j ables (Itti 1) and the haiglish Idfe Pahtes No. 7 and 8 wore all ctinstmctetl liy 
winpufing the living with the tijdng, and consequently may l»e said to reflect to a 
high degree of accuracy, the mortality of theepocjjs, with tlie exvieriences of w'hich 
they were ^iistnieted. .'Vliuost all other civiliserl countries eonstruet their morta¬ 
lity tables by using Ixith census reliims and death registera, which latter are main- 
tamed there at a vet)' liigh level of nocurucy. Tteannot be urged too strongly here 
tiiat if Baroda State wants to construct a veiy accurate Mortalitv Table, a 
teblc that can Iw used for such a serious ]iurjiose as the Cfllculation of Life'lnsuranee 
1 remium.s,-^iulgive thereby a leaf 1 in tlint direction over the rest of I ndia, it should 
take uimiediate steps for the accurate record of its vital occurrences. As observed 
iiefore m another counectioii, the spread of mass education should go hand in hand 
with ejrtremc vlgilence on the part of the officers entrusted with the vital records 
to attain the desired accuiacv'. ' 


Under these circumstances, t he only way cipen to me was to deduce the avera^re 
rate of mcreaae of the population during the 20 years (1901-1921) under considera¬ 
tion, This avera^ or normal rate of increase wJiich w'as assumed to be constant 
at ai ages was utiliseil to give the jHipulations at. each age in tiro successive vears 
which occurred m the middle of the epoch imder consideration. From tlies^ two 
nets of ligures the rates of mortality were deduccfi, and ad other functions of the 
fable. During tJie 10 years 1901-1 (m the male ])opulation showed an increase 
at the rate of 4 09 per milJe per annum wliiie tlie rate during the decennium toil- 
1!»2J was 4*^20. 'fljcae two figures combined give an average rate of increase of 
4'4of4 per mille ])cr annum during the 20 years 100 1 -mi. The graduated mean 
niimliers suppliwl at each agp by the mathematical formula would represent ap¬ 
pro jnmately the age distribution of a total [jopulation of 100,000 during the middle 
of the ep<.ch mider consideration. Multiplying and dividing these numliers by 
Y7_, wdicre r is the constant (average) rate of increase as deduced above 1 was abfe 
to obtam the two sets of numbers above referred to, representing the iopufations 
at each a^ in two successive years. By thb process the probability of Uvnufi one 
year {p„*4) at each age was ilcducod and from these the correapondine vaivp^. 
at integral ages (p,) were obtained by Inteipolation. & ■ 

216. Rates of AtorCaJity in Infancy and Childhood-The above 
nicOiods of obfcainmg the rates of mortality ami other functions of the table were 
adopted from about age 19 to the end of life. The same investigations revealeil 
that the data were extremely unreliable for the ages of infancy ami childliood 
Even m (roimtnes Ijke Englimd and Wales, where much reliance is placed on the 
accuracy of ^e stabsricul returns at all the higher ages. tJmse relating to mfanev 
mid childhood espcoBllv up to age 15, are taken at u great discount. In India thV 
irregularity and imreUabibty of the Census data extend to agea far beyond the age .5. 



are a particiikr clasH of people m that province among whom infanticide was 
nfe. for which reason, iJiey were prutkimoil and brought under strict admiiiiirtra 
tive control vVa a result, an awurate record of births and deaths at the etiriier 
agea could 1« kept for a lUttn^r of yearn. Tlic accurate record of vital occurrences 
up to age 12 among the proclaimed irlaiis commenced in the year 18Tfi arnl enflf*d 
rt ap,>ears. m the year I9l>*. But the data for the j'ears 1891-1000 and 1901 S 
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^ of a vory unjiatisfnctorj' imtnrt: as U} extent jiiid the manner of ffroiipins. 

Hardy did iHit utilise ttie %im>a for ISUMfW and Himilurlv 
Jlr. Addand did not use either this experience or tliat of inCd*!yo.|, but availed 
himself of the table constructed by Sir tleorge Hardy for the ages of chihUiuod 
npto 12 mth t he expirienee among the Prta-Iaiiiied^ lansdni-ing the 3 ’ears 1870 - 11 ) 01 , 
itf} such suitable in tlie ni-tcs of inortality mupjtg the Proclftfirictl 

Uatis aa a smooth fitting with the ratci^ nt the higher ages. Huggested. 

A separate modification was iinnie in the case of encrli Province for which a table 
Wfis to 1« constriiL'ted, I hmi no otlict ription but to use the same I’r(.a'hi]mrid 
(laiis experience of 8 ir (ienri^ Ibrrly for the construction of the table id the 
earlier ages, This is not entiidy satisfactory for the following tw'o reasons; 
(t) The ex^ieiieiice reUtes to an e|Kidi (1870-181)1) which is sejnirate^l from 
the present, time by several docenuiuiiis and rannot be assumed hi reflwt the 
vitah^ of the children of the present geiicm 1 :ion. ( 2 ) The exfieriemu relates h> 
a loenuty far away from Daroda State and to strat.o of society that arn not repre¬ 
sentative of the people of this territoiy, C'oiiijequenily the tables I have coustnic- 
ted can lie usstimed only to !« a rough appreximation to the tnitii at the eailv 
ages. ^ 

^ Focffliffitjff Cliiiiit ij?pprfeiM¥ —To deduce the rates of iiior* 

ta ity during tlio early ages of the table, 1 made such changes in the rates 
of mortality among the proclaimed clans ilcdiiced liy Sir fJeorge Hardy as w-na 
necessarj' to give a continuous curve from the liegimiihg to llie cntl of life and jutn 
smootUj'' on to the curve representing tire rates of mortality at tjie ages from 1 1 ) 
onwards which had been deduced liy the matlienmtical formula. 

21S, Supervision of Vital Statistics in Representative Loca. 
nlies re coni mended — I beg leave at this stage to bring to the notice of the 
Barodn Government tJie extreme desinibility and imprutaiice of taking steps 
lowaTfLs a veiy carofnl and accurate record of births and f leatlis up to age 1 5 in some 
representative lociiLity, fn another (sonnoctioii t have touchetl upon the imisortamx? 
of an accurate maintenam.'e of the i.'ititl statistics as a whole. As the jmlilic should 
cooperate with the authorities to rcalhse tfiis end. it is too mucli to expect the wholi! 
population of Baroda dilate to reeponi) to this call at once. Further tJie roconl of 
vital occurrences at the earlier ogea is susceptible of irregularitiM peculiar to itself, 
which even the present st age of devalopment of Engliah society U not ablcromplete- 
y te surmount. I would recommend the City of Bamda to lie fJio represeutaljve 
locality above referred to, w*bere an accuiate record of births and deaths up to 
age lo should lie maintained. It Is easier to have such a record mamtained in mi 
utbiiu timn in a nira] area- Piirtber fiiirly iii:f‘Urfite returns as to age? <^HLn \>e cx- 
[jected from the people iji a city where tlie level of ediicatitm is higher I han in the 
of the ccniiitn\ ^i3iliy t heCit 3 '^of Baioda having a popahition (if tiearJ v irHijKio 
u laLrlj* representative. Such a record has many advantages of wJiich the fnl- 
loMdng two deaer^^e sj^cial nientiou. As a niortiility talile tot Uie BarfMk State 
IS to fje incorporated in the Census lte]>on of 1021. St miglit Ik* Lliat a 

atandJ^I haa been set for future jtipoils and that tlie BtinMk Cioveniment 

would cau^ sack tables la? pubibslied along willi their repoit^s at subsequent 
cenRiL^, If that be tho caae. the tjilde con^^truotcd will lie cmbcxlying the 
experience of tlie State from tke Ijegiimiiig to the cjid of life, and further the pturtion 
of tJie teble perfiiinlug te the ages of cliildh^Kicl will he tJiat of the epoeli under con- 
aidenition and not one belonging to an antiquated period dovetailed ou to a luter 
advanced ages. Secondly the death rate among infants and 
children is the barometeT by wliich the improvement or deterioration in the .sani¬ 
tary conditions of the locality cuo be a]>pmiscd. tf accurate statistif'al tigurcH 
i)e collated for births and deaths ciiiriog ehildJiocKl, these figures would demons¬ 
trate ’with mom force than vvords^ the infiuence of toeality surroundings aiul changcfl 
sanitary conilit-ious on tlie duration of hunuin life. 

2 tg. Preparation of Life-table for Females — I Imvo, so far. ex- 
pkincfl the grailmition and theeonstniction of the mortality table for the male |k> 
puiatiou of t he Baroiia State. An ox^imioatiouof the census return relnting femidcs 
reyealtd the same irregularities and luacoiLracies noticed in the males rehim to a 
very highly magnified extent. Coj^quenlly T thought it unneeess^iry to 3 ub]e<?t the 
pnide age returns for ietnales t<>the same indp]>endenti investigation as was made 
in the case of the male return. There was no f^?rt?iirily of siicuring any additional 
accuracy thereby. The metluHl lulnptcd hasl>een to use the giliduated inisau mjite 
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ntmi1>orK living atcucH J»gp out' «f a tolul of lort^OOVi of male popuiiitioii as a base 
Jiinf, atifl piLss oil straight to the grailunli^ Icmalc mimbers living at oiu’li age out 
01 a total of ItKMKHl of female popiilution, 7*he piisarige from tlie gnulnated 
lume (uiml>ers to the gtutIuuteU feniiLle minibeta at imlivitliial ages entaileil the 
iah.ulat'iori of the iiiinilier of feiiinlert bi mules living at cat'Itage. Kor this 

purpose ] have compared the iiieati uia/ciuul female jmpulation coUecteii tii suitable 
groups (not ncKiesaai^' t]tiin(jnonma]) to minimistt as much as possible irregularitiea, 
thus tlerhiomg the nimilierof fenuilca living enmaponding to males in eafJj 

imtler eonsideratioii gave an average of OiHil female births to 
t I 1 1 tJien ilrew a smooth euTve ns suggcstwl by the above ratios 

at 'irtn ami aisureesaive age groups. I’he ordinates 4 >f tldscurve gave the number 
<» females tf» Ui.tifMJ jualos living at eacli uge* These nurriljera apTiliori to the gradu- 
^ Ihc graduatetfl mean female mimbera at each age 

as h,atM afaive. Iihs nicthml of procctliire idaima an amount of Beeuraev that 
a«n * uiiai tainahle, if the direct metliiKl of iiroeedure as for males liml 

iccn fuJoptctl. As a ntaiter <*f fact, in cofies of von' dcfcclEvo and irregular data, 
j B-rnc ion of fafo tables using another well graduated table as a lia.'se line has 
l»en very often advmatecl by Actwaries. 

330. Columns «f Mortality Tables Explained^ lu the mortalltv 
es apj^nded (Taldea Cam! 1>) several onlumns arc found. Coiuiun 2 ehon’S the 
nuniiwrlmngai ace X. These am the numbers that enter upon their xtli bifthdav 
ou o >U,t>lgi children bom. (-oliirnn S gives the numlHUii dying liehveen ages 
\ nm .\+K (.oliiinii 4shows mortality percent, nt age x. In column 5, we see 
bvmg lietwwnages X andx+l. hi u community aupiiorted by loo.ooo 

tuL-A>^a 1^*^ "-Tn nt age X Jaat birthday were a census 

'p; * Ik ymv. {?i>tiuiui ft Hhfivv^ tlie niuiilx^r^ liTinuff am x, 

P'pJation agiHl X luid iiIhivc, tJuU births woiilrl support. These 

'i’ll *• ^Bued by adding the immiicrs in tbl, 5 from the bottom upwaixls, 

Revr mU.„"!robtained at the early ages up to 13 by integration. 

n» eoluniii 5 ngainat age x is the arithmetic mean lie* 
the niimtwm living at. ftgcii x and x + J , 

23 i. Comparative Expeclalions of life at Decennial Ages—I 

^mparativc tabular Statement of tlic expectation of life at 
iin I f‘ b>t lh« BomW Presidency, as dcducwl from the msiUtfi of lOOl and 

tho for tJie Baroda Stfilo nfi dodtic^^d from niv InvostigationSj mtl 
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22 2. Conclusions DediicoU thorefrom —The mfcrejice to be gatiieied 
from the above (statemejif is tlml tire cxfectutloii of Ufe as tiefluMcI now Is aumC' 
what lower til an that of the Boiiibaj Ih-oaidencv for iWfil and 1011. list being lower 
than Hill is ohviotis, I3ut- !1)01 TiiortAlity tafjlo was prepurtnl by couibinwr*^ the 
returns of IStli, 1801 and imn giving double weight to the I8U1 relniii. The 
deeade 1881*1 Ijyi was Iree from /ainiiiei> and j;est ileiiees toHueJxan extent that all 
the Indian J’rovintes shower I very large ineroasen at the ceiiHtis of 1801. Con¬ 
sequently tliu eonibiimtiou of 1801 ectiHus reltirn with (lie roil in is of 1881 and 1001 
served b> obliterate to a veiy great, extent the effects of the great famine 6f 18!}'J- 
IWKI. In the average mortality table That 1 have constrnctel 1 have used the 
im 1 return as u conipiiratively healthy one. This raturi] as observed at the opening 
of this menioraiiduui is not such a prosperous aud happy retsoid as to eliminate 
fompletel)' the ctrerts of influeiua ami plagiie of the last decade, though their 
etTccts have Iteen niiiiinusefi as mii.fh as prtssible. After age 50, the exjMCtatioQ 
of life kiT 1921 (Barodii t^tare) tabes a niiihlling course Sietween those of 1901 and 

1911, lieing greater than tlmt, of j noi ami less thau that of! 911. This m perhaps 

due to the cpjdeniio of itiflueniyi having i>iieeiiUlv wtiinise+I Mie vouthfid and adult 
ages when it was very vimlenl., a.^ has Imh*ii made out bv the inVe.^tigationH of the 
Registrar General uf Ririlis and Deatlis, England and Wales. Tlie figurei! of 
Enghirid are given not, uiily U. ctmifiare the vntue of a life in hidia with that of a 
life in Knglaiid at the same age, init also to bring home i:o ilio nmid of tfie Indian 
what jjoterii fmitors good climate, sanitation, and niethod of living are hi proloucriug 
tJie duration of life. But a comparison may be institutetl between the prtjgression 
of the rates of mortality in filnghuid and tlieir progression in India at successive 
epochs, finglisli Life Table No, ij show.i the ratea of inortalits" that prevailed 
tbiring the lOyeara 1891 to IIHIO, No. 7 during the lb veans 1901-1910 and No. 8 
diiritig the three years 1910-1912. A romparison of the mtea of mortality of 
those tliw^c nIh^ws that. Life Tithlfj No. 7 indlcat^fi lighter moitalitv both 

for males aud fcmale.s lliau d<rt!S Lift? I’ablo No, H. :\gaiu Life Table No. S whh-lt 
is of the mtwt recent tiate, shows a decided impruvoinent on No. 7, Thus, it h 
eJahned, there are annunily 11,355 males and 18,0(12 feinales saveil in the |Kjpu!a- 
tion Mnglaiul and Wales klween tiie ages of .> and 89 l>y the fall in tile rate 
of luortaJity which toot; plait in the periini iSfll to Iboo jiud the iieriod lolo bi 

1912. 

It is rather unfortunate that in India we are not able to show such an ini- 
princiiieiit in the nites of mortality as time advances. ,4 oompariwm of the ratios 
of mortality for mnlea iictaailing to my table with those of Haoly imd Aekland slmws 
(omiltiug ages opto 2ii as not king eomph-tely trustwtfrtliy with ail the three) 
that the rate of tnorbdity as indicated by my tnhfe tabes a middling course k- 
tween thffse of Haniy and .\i-kfend from iige 29 to age 31, Hardy's foible sJiowing 
a superior (lesser) rate bet ^veen tlio.'^* agea. Ret,ween ages 31 and 01. Hie rates nf 
mortality diovrti by mv table are greater than tliose of l>oth I body and At-idand. 
But .-Voblauers table which at. age 29 shows a rate of mortidity iieavicr than that of 
Hardy, beats (gets less than) Hanly's rate jit age 19 and cojitiimes to sli^*w a su¬ 
perior rate up to the e.vtremity of life. The rates iirconluig to my table get k- 
tween those of Aekland lUid f lanly at age «1 and continue to occupy n middling 
position abuosi to the cud of life, 'ft i am lot thertfore lie claimed for India aii5 
for Baroda State along with it. that, t he rates of mi^rtuhty have been impioving with 
the march of time, in t he same muinalified way as lias“ken chiiinetl for England. 
One of the ^veral objects in constructing a mnitality table will be met, if tfic 
cauHCS that bring alamt excessive mortality are properly traced and remedial mea¬ 
sures taken for the iniprovement of the death rate among the population. 

It might Jiore he obaer^ed in passing that there is a great aoeiologiea) interest 
in the construction of a mortality table. Tables can lie constructed from the 
experiences ttf people following a certam occupation to investigate how far that 

E articular occupation is conducive to the prolongation or rapid deterionil ion td 
umau life. SimGarly the experience of tlie people inhabiting a particular hs^ality 
may k niade the baais of an investigation with a view to find out the Sidobritv 
of that Iwality. Agiiin a table Tnay k constructed from the statistics collected 
among widows only. A coiijparison of the rates of mortality and expectations of 
life as shown by that table with these from a table relating to married women will 
throw much fight f>n one of tlm most vexwl queation.T in Imlia—widow remarriage. 
Such a comparieoo will reveal how far forc^ widowhood (apiyt from the loss in 
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itinit |)aw«r ii eritRtlit for the iutliion) and their unhappy atute of mind affect their 
longevity. 

aaj. Reason for adhering^ to Hardy’s Method—My methods have 
not departed from those of Sir George Hardy> except for graduation wljcre 1 have 
as observed before adopted tiio m«xfcrn statistical method of graduation by fre¬ 
quency curves. Tiie refiaona for adopting the same methoils as Hardy have been 
given by Air. Ackland. Mr. Ackland eaya:— 

” Ifavuig fcgard to 31 r. llardy^s wide and cxccptioao! e^ptiticajce in tanttme relating to 
Iridlou Mortaliliy. aiid to Itia unriwaUsd ability in nil qiii'stioiiH iavolviitg thie Arljustiuect and 
gnidiaitioii Ilf lifu tablua, it Unob |ieE)iapBSiir|)risieg that i iis\'e not seen my way to tinpmve 
iipovi tliosa mctfitaU. or rather to vary tbaiu iu dlrvotioas ivlui'Ji might or might net Ixt in tliH 
Tiiituro of iinjirovninunta. The nature of ilie inveatigatioa was also such. that, having mganl to 
tliu aval loble data, and os|>Gciatly to tbe known defects in the Itegintratiun Mtatietics^ little of no 
choice wns left as to the fuiufatiHait-al tnctlmds ti> Fur fullowcd throiigbout the inve^itigatiun. It 
aocnicd also most dcsirahlc tfiat the ntHhocU adopted 'Jn the ])ci!scnt i»cc(iaion should not, except 
whum alsailutely ni'rrstmry. dcjairt maUrially fmui those adopt^tl hy Air, Unpdy, in order tlinfc 
the ttihulur ruanlta might I'ririvnidcittly be compared.” 

234 . Cortclunfon—In concinsion I wish to odd that wheji 1 agreed to do 
thin work, I had no idea of tJic magnitude of the tiisk before me. As one who was 
just then panmring for the degree of " Associate Institute of Actuarioa” I Uionght 
that the mctJiods would closely follow those, that one met with wJiilo preparing 
for the above degree. That is to say, these nsgthods presumed that the dnta are 
correct without those irrogiihiriiics inherent to all popuhition retnnis. When I 
hiimd thiit f should have to proceed hy a quite different method wlucli 1 bod 
then only uii^rfectly stiidictl, I found tlie encoumgement and courtesy shmvn 
Uj me by Sir, S. V, Mukerjoa, B,A. (Oson), Oeimtis Superbitendent for Bardda State 
of no small value. Sir Oeoige Hardy’s memo, and Air. Ackltmd’s llcport were 
then tlie otdy luiitorials availabto. Shiee then I have hntl acoesw to a mass of 
yahmblp knowled^ which had before lx?en a closed dtior to me. At that lime it 
I* plcnmtit to fed, how illuiuinating and suggestive f founil my dbciiflaiona witii 
Air. 8. V. Mukcrioit. When I offer my UiankH to him, I do so wth"fJie hill knowledge 
that they give but a imor and miitleqiuile expression to the feelings of gratitude 
that prompt them. 1 shall alwim dieriali iJie happiest memoiy of my aNsneiatiou 
with him in the I’nnaiis GIHi'C, I also feel ^tefiil to the Govcrtiment of His Uich- 
iicss the Maharaja Gackwutl for tiaving given 1110 the opportimify to do this im¬ 
portant wtirk. 

L. S. VAIDYANATHAN, m.a., 
Asmtate liMtittUc of Aclmms, Lmtdim. 
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TABLE A 

Showing age distsibution of 100,000 persons of each sex foe the censuses 
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TABLE B 

GeAHUATEH XUHBEBS U^'ING between ages X ANII (x+l) OUT OF 100,000 OF 
EACH BEX IN THE BaHOOA StATB 
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22S Reference to Statistics— Imperial Table T gives tlie sex diatrihn- 
tion of tbe population by admiiusirutive [livkioriR. In the State Tabic I printed 
at tUc etui of the volume of Imperial Tables, siuiiJar figures are given for tulukae, 
fii Imperial Tables IV and V, the sex distribution of the urban population is shown. 
Imperial Table VI 1 (and. its corresponding State Table VI) give statistirs le^rding 
the age-distribution of the population by sex. Similar figures for eeleeted towns 
arc shown in State Table VII. Subsidlurv Tables 1-1V are prepared from Imperial 
Table VJl, Snbaidiaiy Tables V and VI arc compiled from figures supplied by the 
Sanitary J>cpartment.. 

32<k Scope of the Cfiapter- At the last census, a great deal of space of 
the Chapter on ^x in tlie dijferent reports was given to the consideFation of the 
imputation by certain foreign critics of the Indian Census, notably von Mayr, on 
the accuracy of the sex return. These critics took the sex ratio of \\'eateni Eure|>e 
(where there is an excess of females over males) as the standard and accciunted for 
the contrary'phenomenon in India by the reason that special social cirenmsinnees. 
such as Purdah, opemting here, resulted in so many eases of wilful concealment of 
females fruin the census schedule as to turn the scale, from uii excess in reality', 
to a defect of females in the returus^ These arguments were carefully exam in eel 
at t he last census and shown to he unsound. It was shown that the Western Europe 
ratios should not lie necessarily taken us the standard to which Indian sex propor¬ 
tions sh<nild conform. Kuril her the elements i>f race and social customs operatf^i 
towards a greater masculinity at birth than in Europe and thb initial advantage 
was enhanced in this counby in the later ages by the greater neglect of female 
life and the greater liability to death, owing to the universality of marriage and the 
perils of child-Ixmriiig, of women during their adolescent and adult periods of life. 
Kor these reasons it may Iw presumed that this particular bogie set up by these critics 
is now laid. This Chapter will therefore be only secondarily concerned vvith investi¬ 
gating the accuracy of the retiiro. Part 1 will give a general exposition of the 
census figures. l*art 11 will give the main results of t.he special enquiries made into 
the HU!c and sex constitution of families and the question of comparative feriilify. 

227. Accuracy of the Return -The general reliability of the re¬ 
turn will lie considered a little more cloaely while the figures regarding sex ratios by 
age are taken up. Here it may Ijc said briefly’ that the sex rehim at each census 
showa greater accuracy than before. In tliis census a much larger number of Musal- 
man teachers of local experience were entertained on the (ensus staff as enumerators 
and supervisors than on previous occasions. Besides, with euch<suceeeding census, 
the people's suspicion regarding the object of tlie undertaking becomes less and 
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less. A^ itli the greater spread «f educatioB, tlicre is niueti mere of co-operation of 
all classes. The fears residing the ommion of fenmles arc tliercfore gromnUoas. 
"Whatever prejudice reganling the entry of unmarried girls of nubile i^cs may 
have resulted in the falsUicutiou of age and civil condition returua, there is 
little ground to suspet that any such fenntlea were actually omitted from the 
returns. Express instructions were however given to all the census staff to be 
espcially careful that no such omissions occurred to vitiate the general accuracy 
of the returns. Special testing of the entries on this score was parUcidady enjoined 
Dll all (?cusus Supervisors and other superior inspei^titig staff. 

228 . Sex Ratio in the State and Natural Divisiona— Of the total 

population in tlic State, there arc 932 females 
to ] ,d00 males, or in other words, per 1,000 
females, there is a male excess of 73. The 
masculinity in India os a wlioic is leas than this 
State, but it is higher in Bond>fly Ihiesidency 
generally and tlie neighbouring districts of 
BritisJi Gujarat. In Madras, the females arc 
actually in excess, wliile in the States of Mysore 
and ifyderabad, the situation tends more 
towtudw sex equality than tn this State. In 
the margin are also ^iven for the sake of 
CompariBon. the sex ratios of certain coimtriea 
of Western Eurup. 
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shows the nearest approach to equality of proportioua. 


uiiiercnt parts 
of the State, as 
calculated on 
the actual 
popu 1 a t i 0 n. 
Buroda Prant 
or C e u t r a 1 
Gujarat fex- 
cluaivc of the 
C’ityJ sliows 
t ii e highest 
propofi.ron of 
males with 88tt 
females to a 
t h 0 u s » n d 
tnaku. With 
tJjo City, the 
female propor¬ 
tion is further 
lowered to 879. 
8outh Gujarat 
ivith 990 fe¬ 
rn a I e s per 
1,000 males 
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Influence of Locality on S€x Ratios — From the experience of 

four censuses, as sIiouti in Subsidiary Table 
I, it appears that the order of natural divi¬ 
sions according to the proportion of females 
is the same. South Gujarat has always the 
highest proprtion of females in thccomniu- 
nity, followed by North Gujarat, Kathia- 
wad and Central Gujarat in the order stated 
here. These ratiois are basetj however on 
jM'tual population and do not take accoimt 
of the tlistvirhing factor of niieration. 
Distrierta with a large couttguons mjgration 
^: (where females predominate) may have an 
infiated female ratio wlucli does not correspond to the actual situation. For that 
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purfKise it is tteccsaiiry to j^t rid of this fmdor and ^atndate o« the natunil popnin 
tioii of the (livisioj)S. It is only in this fidnsns thiit figures 
population of the tlifforent prants are available. Calculati 
basis, wo have, as in the margin, a slightly different order ( 
c onsideration 
of tlie actual 
p o p u lation. 

Hath iawad 
from tho 
point of view 
o f itatuml 
p o p u 1 ation 
htvs the lowest 
fcinalo ratios. 


J, JARAT 


Fconi the ^ 

consideration 
of these pro- 
portifHis I t 
appears that 
locality has 

some ill flu- \ 

enee in the * Ni 4 

d e t c rminn- 

tion of sex 

pcoport i o ns. 

As Sir Ales- *- - - 

under Baines 

pointetl out in his Imiia Report of ISOI 


'* A rm’iew of the wholo field of statistics resulting fmni the Census ia<(ulrire aoenis fa) 
nfinrrl ground for tho following doductious. which ttowwer are not put forwanl for the [irreent 
as blare than conjettural. The ratio of females to males taking the whoJo po|)ulalion in esis- 
tence ut one luire. Juts a tendency to ln3 higher along the coast, or ivithiii the infinence of sea- 
air, to an eictent beyond what can bo accoiintcr] for merely b}' the teinparary^ absence of s 
certain number of imdre at sea. !t mm higher, too, in hjJly tracts, as a rdo, than on the 
plains, and It seems to ho depreased by a dry and hot dimate, pnrtkiilarly if accompanied by 
a consideralilo range of tomporatnra.” 

To invostlgate the truth of tliis statement, it- is nf-’cessarj' to exantiire the vary'- 
ing figures of sex proportions in nreiis 
within tlic State whhdi are dij the sen 
coast or near the sen, in hilly and 
forested tracts, in tlry rainless Isjlte 
with sand)' soil and in the rest of the 
plain count ly. The marginal statement 
gives the sex proportion of tlicao dJffer- 

ont parts of State. The sea coast _ 

areas inclmle the Okliamamlal Prard and the taluhos of Kmliimr, Navsari and 
Gaudevi, The hilly and forested areas coiiiptise the Ilutii tract and .Miiiigrol, 
Dhari and Rhamhha Mahals, Tho dry licit comprises tho whole of Kadi /’ratir. 
with the exception of the Trana-Subannati, ami that portion of ^Vinrcli Prani not 
tncluded in the a hove categories. The marginal ratios calculate as they are iin the 
actual popidation liavc to be further smootlied by reference to disturhing fact-ora 
such aa migration and rmre. The dry belts have, as we have seen in the discussion 
on Movement of Population, gamed through migration which being mainly with 
eoiitimious areas have brought over an excess of teraalcs. Jf the figures of natural 

C latioii for this area wore available, the sex ratio would have been doubtless 
■ed from 950. As we find from .SiibHidiary Table 1, in KatMawad, which ia 
largely included in the dry l>elt. the sex ratio in uatural population is o^y fi08 os 
against 934 in the actual population. Similarly in North tlujarat, the figures for 
natural nopnlation arc lower than for the actual. Jn the last cloai which itieludes 
all Uaroda/'wwf and that part of the Rasti tract which is not near the sea, the iiiaiii 
infltience operative is not locality, but perhaps race or sociiil cuvironment. Apart 
from these disturbing circumstances, iiowever, it seems true that propinquity to the 
sea and, to a leas extent, the cxigtenee of hills and forests, teiiddo lessen the pro¬ 
portion of males in the abseucc of other neutralising fact-ora. 
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330 i Influence of Race on Sex Ratios —On the vexed qiiestiDii of sex 
much has been imtten but most ivritors seem to agree that mee is an important 
factor on masculinity at birth and tiieuce oti the sex ratio of the popviiatioti. The 
question oi ethnic elements in Gujarat ia auotlier pmhiem bristling uith diffi^ 
culties. The present composite Gujiiruti population is tiie result of the intermiK- 
ture of various ethnical strains. But roughly there are tlii'cc main eletitenta ffhscr- 
vable. There Is the Ap-o-Itidic or ^Wo-Dnividian strain, which is comprised in 
the Brahmans and Vanias, TJie Scythic or Sci'tliO’Dravidisn element looms 
largely in the Bajput and Kanbi popuhttioii and afso amongst the Mamtlia immi- 
grante from tljc Dcccan. The Kolis*rq>rciient a little lUjput admixture with the 
almrigina] element and lira intermediate Iwtween tlic Tisjputs, and the Forest 
tribes who are predominantly aboriginal (perlmps tvoJurian or Dravido-Kolarian) 
m descent. The rest of the Hindu populatioji is a composite group into which 
all fclie elements have come, Miisahuans again are divided into two sections — 
those with foreign strain and local converts w*ho belong in respect of etlinic jjecu- 
lianties to tlieir Hindu congeners. In the margin, a statement is given which gives 

the sex ratios for the different 
ethnical elements. In studying 
these proportions the factor of 
migration must also l>e taken 
into acctuiiit. The Sc 5 i:ho-Dm- 
vidian elements con tain Mara- 
tlias who re infjstlj'' semi-pernift’ 
nent, and therefore then sex 
ratio shows prepotideraiiee of 
mules, Similar \s the case with 
ilnsalmana with foreign strain. 
Tile ka;al converts on the other 
hand aufler through emigration 
wdjich ditTerentiates mostly 
tmdes. All tlie clemeuts show greater or leiM cress-breeding — the purest 
strain is probably attiou^t the Aiyo-Jridic castes at one end and the almriginal 
tribes at tho other, hi both tlie sections the female ratio hi high. Generally it 
may be stated that the theory thatniasetiUnity is raised Ity crtiss^broiKlirig receives 
^tne support from these figures. This theory was set up by Messrs. Lewis, wlio 
based their condiisions on the birth returns for the decade IS84-1893 in Buenos 
Aires. Mr. B. de Jastrxebski with more extensive material at his command 
concludes tliat this theory is not proven. “For the present, therefore, the question 
must be relegated to the large numlicr of tEiose b»r which the restricted nature 
of material renders any definite condnsion unsafe. If I may liu^rd a jwrsontd 
opinion it is that the effect of erossd>ree<]jiig on tlic muscutinlty of tlie offspring 
probably depends on the nature of the cro.Hi 5 , ami that it mny be either positive, 
negative or neutral." At any rate the Buroda figures seem to indicate that the 
greater and more obvious is the cross, the higher is tJic masculinity. 
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The question of the incident of rate is furtlier complicated for Indian in¬ 
vestigators by the fact that the birth-returns do not show race and tliat the ana¬ 
lysis has to he dependent on census figures only, Gonclusiona regarding mas- 
enhnity based on census returns are unsafe, for tlie pfipulatbn retume*! 
at a census is tho resultant of muny factors T>eeidea Idrth, such ns 
the cireuiustances of environment and physical conditions that have influ¬ 
enced survival. It is interesting to see however that the factor of race combines 
with focidity to raise tho female proportion in youth Gujarat, while in f.Vjntral 
uujiirnt, the population of which consists largely of ycytho-Dra^dilians and JJu- 
aolmans with foreign strain, race and the social complex have neutralised whatever 
effect locality and climate might have had tow'aixla raisirsg the proportion of fciimles. 
Again the proportions of the DravicU&i> or abunginal olemi&ni give fooc] for 
s]>eciilat)on. As ive shall Jeam later thp size of tlie aboriginal family is relatively 
larger than that of tho general population ; and it is also interesting that generally 
speaking, the larger the size of family, the Liglier is the proportion of females, This 
circumstance together with the well-known fact thut a high degree of nrolificness 
js aJw'aya attended with a loiv ratio of survival may nctiessitate, as Mr. Marten 
pointed out m the CWral rroviuces Report of Ibil, either tlic development of 


• .Jbe Kolisi ap]a<ar to be uiictctsstfiable. Tlinv are a crons-breed oertainlv but tUey are 
so dtatiuet from otlter closaeA, tluit they should bo placed in u ciasa apart. 
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an cniianced seKUii[ instinct or a high proportion of women or both fuftors coexist¬ 
ing. Snell charactemtio might evolve as part of the development of a kiiidrerl 
people and become hmdly associate<i with raoe.” 


331. Proportion of the Sexes in different Religions- The above 

diaciiBsion regarding race may raise the (|iic3tion whether the sex ratios in the 
different rt'ligions and castes throw any light on tJio problem. It uiigiit tie at once 
stated however that figures bv religion are no guide. The sex ratios of Hindu and 
Aiumist sections of the aborigines for instance are almost identical—953 and 955 
respectively, showing that religion has liad no direct influence. Aiiioiigst Hindus* 
and Miifialinans, the range aa imlicated in tfie precertiiig paragraph is so large that 
any tbeorising on the score of religion is out of the ipiestion. Subsidiary Table 
II gives the sox ratiofl hy- age and religion. Subsidiary Table HI gives similar 
figures for the different divisions. TJie only point of interest is to compare the sex 
ratios for religion.^ in this state with general India ratios. The comparison 
with Itidiai) figures enables us in the absence ^ 

of figures for nut.ural population bt' religions, 
to see in some measure how far the sex ratios 
m thi-s Stnte are influence^] liy the factor of 
migration. The Idusalmana of the State con¬ 
tribute a considerabie portion of oiir male emi¬ 
grants, and thus the female ratio for that religion 
is rather higher in tjie State than in India as 
a whole. Jains and Parsk of the State send 
out a lar^e proportion of their able-lxxlied 
youth (rtiaiiil}’ males) to seek their fortunes in 
tnule and other enterprise. The Kiuli Pmnt JainH 
are particular sufferers in this respeid' and among 
them, females arc in excess of males. The Xavsari Parsis show also indication 
of niigmtimi seriously differentiating nguhist males, among them the proportion 
of women to 1.000 men being as high as 1,387. The C.'lirlstians have a high male 
ratio here than in India generallv, due doubtless to the laige immigrant Christian 
population (which is predominantly mule) in the City. The Hindu Arvos show a 
very low Proportion of lemales both here and in India. The Buroda Arva fiamaiigts 
are largely unmigrants of the remi-permanent type. But generallv it happens 
that conversion to Arj^esm bikes place in atliilt age amongst orthodox families, 
whose men folk follow tlie ways of reform, while the w'omenkiiid contimm to tread 
the old traflitioiml path. The Animists and Hindus show other influences than 
migration—possibly race. Amongst the former the Baroda State Animiatj? show a 
larger ppipurtion of the Aryo-lndic admixture*- which differentia to,*) against females 
than 111 Jnilm as a whole. The Hindus of the State contain a large Swrythio element 
wducli favours miisciilmity. 
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Subsidiary Table II gives comparative ratios pet reitgiou for the la.st three 
censuses. The lluulu proportions acem sta- 
tionarj'showing that the selective infiueiice of 
epidemics and famine has Ijeen more or less 
nctitedised by the effect of migration. The 
.Miistilman figures tell more or less tiie same 
tale. The Jains show almost progressive in¬ 
crease of the^ female proportion mdienting con¬ 
tinued and increasing drain through migra¬ 
tion on the iiiale population. The Animists 
who ha>’e l>een least affet ted by migration 
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....... 111 LUC pruponiou 01 their males. PosaiWv this 

Their pret^ssive Hmdui^tion has had no appreciable results directly but the 

chaage in their mwle of living that this involves may have let! to the imater pre- 

domuian^ of mu e.s amongst tlicm. Their greate; concentmtion S^cramLl 

yllage .Sites may Juive led to a higher death rate amongst their wtimcnkind. 

^*^^1 *** ^ “ tentative h^-pothcris, hut the question desotr'en a closer 

, study than this Heport can affoni to give. *resor^e» a uoser 

3 ^. Proportion of the Sexes amongst Castes-;i*he cnate propor¬ 
tions of sexes are more valuable to the social student, in that they throw a iJore 
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direct lighten race and, orimliined with ocr.iipiitioii. help in the study of the inftucnre 

of eiivirotunent, Jn the mai^in, the sex 
ratios of the difTerent castes arranged occor' 
<lijiig to tlie plan expiainwl in the previous 
chapter (para. 104) are appctidml. Tiie 
priests, i>ards and aetora, tru<Iers, the 
higher artisans, personal sers^anta, early 
tribes and uiiLlcan castes have a higher 
proportion of females tlnin the general popu- 
latiiin. Whilst anmngst the others, the 
writers consisting largely of rral>hiis, an 
iminignijit coiiiriiiinity, show a preponde¬ 
rance of males; the inilitan’' and tlomuiunt 
groups (liajputs. Waghers, Alarathaa and 
others) apjjear also to dilferentiatc against 
females; and amongst the agrlculturista, 
the women nre in serious defect, Wherever 
occupations or aoeia) influences impose f?eclusiou upon women, there the female 
ratio ia low. The margin collwts %urcs for some of these castes. It is possible 

that amongst these castes, there may l>e a ten¬ 
dency to conceal inJommtion about females. 
But it is hardly likely that this tendenej' shonhl 
have tiiken the form of totally excliuling their 
record ill the sclieiluie. On the other hand that 
there is a deficiency of fetiialeg amongst these 
eommnnjtic.s is notorious. One of the comnioii- 
est epmplaints witlj Hajjait and l^ewa Patidar 
families is the lack of eltgihle brides for their 
bo 3 's. Comparison with the proportions for 
lull shows on the whole a rise in the propor¬ 
tion of women. The fall amongst the Wagher women must be due to the tnflncmia 
epidemic which played simh havoc with female fives. Another factor amongst 
these groups w'here seclusion of women operates is tJieir rieciiled tendency to neg¬ 
lect female life. In the unclean castes and the tribes of aboriginal descent, 
the female pro]iortion rises; m the latter race arohably atcoimts fur the pheno¬ 
menon by initially lulvuntagiiig the feiiMiIe at birth, With the former, it is nossiblv 
uiideT-nourishnient which differentiates agahist males in the long nin. Amongst 
the hiboiiring class, tlie women ahare in the hard work of their men-folk and this 
has a deleterious effect on their lives. Very few women in these strata are lonii- 
Uved. ^ 
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ui ruj/uia*,ion— rroju tuese 
consiuertdtons as affecting sex proportions ns 
discloswl m the actnnl population, we may tuni 
lignin to natiirel popnlation to see how the sex 
ratio has vatied since ISdt, ft will be noticed 
that in that census, the proport.ions calculated 
on the two bases were ueurlj' the siiTtie. Jn jyol, 
the natural pcipulation disclosed a much higlior 
pix>portiun of females than the censused popnla- 
tion. I rebabIv the reason for tliis was that the 
famine resiilted in serious loss of population through 

, w 1 r .1 ‘‘‘^**^ * migration. Famines select iLsuallv 

adversely to nwleA, for they live a more ml venturous life of toil and hanlaliio and 

are more exposed to it than females who w ith their superior powers of | h?S 
endumnee succumb less easily to starvation and economic distress, Ther^ 
also the effect of emigration which m 19f)l, iig we have already i* i 

jn H loss of U,m} persons.^ This Joss Plainly of able-bodied men who 'left their 
families and went abread in seareh of labour, Both these causes combined to 
the female retio from 0-^ to 070 m 1001 . Hmce that year, famines having him S 
aty theemls of life, there wa.s a high siin-iyal rate. The birtlis increased I riiS Se 
with It a preponderance of males. Epidcmir.s like malaria in tDim a Vi/™? 
1004 and ouvvanls differentiated against females and the result was that hfth?^cem 
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aus cjf 1011, tJic female propf^rtton again dwliiiiled down to 037 bi the natural 
pupiLlniiuii. In tJie actual population, the ratio was also aln>iit the same, 
because although immigrants increased particnlariy from contiguous areas, bringing 
an excess of females, emigraTits to remoter coimtries Ijegtiii to swell in numbers 
and this meant a drain mainly on the male population. Practically therefore the 
3CX ratio in the censused figures correspondevl with the proportions calculated cu 
the natural popiilution. In the eeiisu&ed figures showed a hij'her ratio for 

females, although in the iiatiind population the femaleH figure less m proportion 
than wdjat w'as the isase ten years previously. Tlic last decade, as we have seen, hag 
brought to this State the largest balance in migration that hits ever happened in 
the census era ; this gain has liiippenetl mostly in contiguous areas r.y., Kathia- 
vratl, and t.he net result lias Isien loss in men but gain in women, as contiguous 
migration usually contains a preponderance of females. Since tSUl, while the 
general population lias gained’by 4'<5 per cent, and the males have increaHed by 
4'3 {Mir cent, the females have a<lded to their nnmlwr by per cent. Thus the 
females have increaset] in proportion to the population since 19tt. EKcluding the 
factor of migration however, and taking only the natural population into account 
we see the ratio dropping from 927 to 922. Thia ia due exclusively to the selective 
influence of epidemics which are ailverse to females. 

234. Comparison with Vital Statistics— Eliminating the factor of 
migrulion we arc enabled to consider in isolatitm 
the effect of the respective birth and fleath rates 
on the projjortloii of the sexes, it is well known 
that more male births happen than female all 
over the world. In this SUte, the experience of 
three decades of vital registration augge,^te that 
there ure from SfK) to 890 female births to ] ,0<Xi 
male every year. Taking t he latest experience as 
lieiiig the most reliable, 890 female births to 1,000 
male would mean a masculinity of 1,124. This 
may be compaml b> the experience of other 

{ provinces of India. The high masculinity at 
lirth, if the birth returns arc to be trn.'sted, is moat 
significant. The vital stuti.sticyi for the Bombay 
Tresidenuy for 1901-10 gave 1,080 as the rate of tmiscnlinity. In the marginal 
table, the Kiirtli West Frontier Province and the Punjab are two other arena tvith 
high inasiTulinity. The predoinmartt liisturic strain in the ethnical composition 
of the Gujarat population is (iujor j and this alst) appears iti the Punjab and further 
West. The masculinity therefore of the three areas ajipears to cortesjjoijd. 

.Apart from tlic question of race, the vital statistics show some corre-spondence 
with the results of the census. The 
marginal statement compares the 
proportion of females of the natural 
population in each censtis since 1891 
with the proportion of birtli.s and 
dentils of the sexes tn the vital 
statistics of the tlirec decades. It 
will be seen that the proportionate 
birth and. death rates of the different 
decades are generally what would be 
expecUrd to produce the sex ratios 
in the natural population. In IfKit, 
when the sex ratio showed an in 
craused proportion for females, the 
vital figures dtscloserl female ad¬ 
vantage, t. c., a greater loss through natural causes amongst tiie males than amongst 
the females, in 19U, tilts advantage naa lost by the females. The propor¬ 
tion of female deaths was far more than in the previous decade, which more than 
made up for the rise in the proportion of female births. In 1921, the rise in the 
pn>portion of female deutlis was even higher, leading to a further depression of 
the female ratio in the natural population. 


* Taken from Mr. S, de Jastrsebski's pajier, Stix Stitio at BiHh. 
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CHAPTER V!—PART t—<5KNBRAIi OBSERVATIONS 


335, Sex proportion in Vital occurrences in Urban and Rural 
Areas— !» tliis connection it is useful to compare the sex proportion ainonf^st birtlis 
in iirlmn nud nim] areas. In urban aieaa t here are 012 female births to a thousand 
nude; In the rural areas the corresponding proportion is SSO. Thvis there is greater 
niaamlinity ut birth in rural areas, ilessra. J. N. and 0. J. Jjeeds are rjiiotcd^ by 
Mr, JHHtrrebski to have eollectecl enough data to prove the thesis tliat urbanisa' 
tion lowcre masL-ulinity, The sex proportion in urban and xnnil areas however 
give the reverse results—there Isfing greater masculinity in towns as we have 

seen in pam. 00. But this is 
of course due to the effect 
of imniigratlon of males to 
tonnis for iffiasonal iiuhistrles 
or for pemi-pennanent re 
sidence. To aompare the 
Baroda figures with Mr. 
Jastr^sebski^s data, 1 append 
a marginat statement. In 
Western conn tries ami in 
America, presuniahly the 
advance 01 civilLsiUion has 
led to the spread «if social and comnuiiial tililitles to the remotest parts, and 
there the oharactenatic contrast Iwtvceeni village and town that esiKta in India is 
not jsecn. The coiintr}' districts, the popuhitiori of which ia often badly fed, show a 
greater excess of males at birtli tlian towns, where i:ondition 5 of hfe ate easier, 

336. Proportion of tho Sexes at different age*periods-— We may 

now note the proportions of 
tlie sexea at various age per- 
iixls, Iji tlie margin are given 
the deatli rates averaged 
from the decade's experience 
per selected age grou])3*. It 
will be seen therefrom that 
the iiiil iul ad,vantage at 
birth is lost almnrt. entirely 
soon before the year is out 
III tlic period of child IiockI 
also girls are exposed to less 
risk than boys, but with 
later ages, and uptih the 
40th year women have a 
heavier mortality than men. 

Id the older ages, the males again are exposed to greater risk. In the middle 
periixt, the influence of luigiation generatly selects adversely to females. The deatli 
rate for females is ItesiJcs higher, owing to causes which have Iteen often explain¬ 
ed**—-preniature maternity, the of large famillea, the influence of diseases like 

mahiria whicfi attack the more stay at-home aex, and also of spet'ial causes like In¬ 
fluenza and plague vvhich attack females more than males, unlike famines which 
Sparc them more than men. If wo exatnine the proportions given in 
the last column of the above table^ wc will see that the sex ratio confocma pretty 
nearly to what we should exjject from the resroctive death rates. There is a 
significant drop in tho female ratio from alrout tlie lOth till the 20th year ; this is 
the nubile period when the tendency is to understate the age of unmarried women, 
and overstiitc the age of the married. 

It w'OH the d«i[ires«ian at tbin pitni that gave rine to vou MayT’s »nH|jiclDU thiit the ladbn 
Oeauuit waa vitiatiid by large nRiiiiAiciii^ uf Jemalert Iwcaasediiailusura nf jafurmutjcti Tegardlng 
wtimon partieubfly of the nubile ngw waa rcgarclixl as nUatuofuL ptuntal out in |wira, ‘> 27 , 
there w no twwsiKity to awniitie tliut the girls of theae ages were oiuittod entirely fniin tlic rctams, 
but thw prejiuiiM. wfiicb does uxUt. may have given riie to other fomis of falsifieutbii Bueb as 
deliberate heaping at the eariJer age group, in tbe caiMf cf the anniEirriod and siiiiikr excess for 
tbe rnnrr iwl at the next higher ag(t-grou]i. Taking the case of Hindus and Musalmatui — tbo two 
(Khiiiiuuiiitiiis with whom this tendency may ho said to be at all itpcrativo, we sw from SubMidia^ 
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Tttblu Ilf that tii-fi IwtiT cmiiis figunia ah<iw a aiiimi^tliar pragTc^inn tlian bf^Ioio. Tin? futiu 
fnr iig«a tiliowA $l pro- 
grnsi^ivis improvi^tnijcki in th« 

|HipuIatliJiL With iht) 

Iliiidiui, ti nmy be auticed 
that In ihc-cwrlier ctM^soH there 
All undue heapiJig ut 5-10 
coiu])ai^ to 10-15, which 
wjw then tlrfl fnarrmge a^c. 
uiiil ahciweil the IciwR^t dt-- 
pre^ien. In lOll, and still 
ttiore niaikijcily in thk 
d<i]irc£H»ian iwjems tti luive 
tihiftinl to tlieag^ 15-20^ pniving fairly ctiaviiicingly that the ago f>i mamago lian riHBD, Thu 
infliitiou at o-lO has uL-ffidituiruHlud in the bat Wn cerLNii&«^ prulmbly aa a rarnlt of tiik cirouin- 
atarifie. There ih a fuithfir rtjfiwn fnr Uiifi tlirniiintioii. The operation of the Infant Muiriiigo 
Ht^datjnii ill the BtaLe may have rcaiJted in the return of many fenvules of thtsM in tho 
age-gnitip 10-15^ that thoBOtliat are not niurrieil may be safely luamtdolT below the preflcrib^ 
limit and that uo penalty may attach to tfioae that amalremly marriwl agaiuBt the prosdslons- 

237. Deficiency of femalei in the age-group 10-20 Apart from 
any fjnoi^tioji of fiih^ification, it- ia true that there i.s a great ^lefieiency oi females 
at these two age-groupa. Early marriage uiul preiuature cohaljitfttkui no dguht 
contribute to this result. The effect of t’unla Um been rueiitlotieil as one of the 
uolive causes towarrb lowering the }vro}M>rti<jii of fetiuifes. Finally tlie oj>enitioii 
of infautichle mav be ilisuusserK One Census Committee (frotn Eliadrau) ha$ 
indeed rfjj^nrtetl tfiat the custom has been revived m certain shteM through the 
economic stress of recent vears, and the break-down of the old restrictions on 
hridegrcmni pru^e mentioned in pam. *101 of Air. Covindbliai^s Report. But 
there is no e^Htlen^TV to show that actual cases have otxuned pointing to a 
revival of the pracdicc^ What has happenect probsUdy greuter neglect of female 
life in the child population. Kven here, 
the oliarge of greater neglect, in recent 
year^ cannot ho ahvajTt siistainefL In 
the miirgin, eomparative prfiix>rtioiis 
arc given for females aged 0-5 tor the 
two censuses amongst eertaiu castes, 
amongst whom it is alleged that neglect 
of fcmatc children is rife. Amongst the 
Lewasit is true that this census sliows a 
smaller propniion of female cldhlrcn. Fart 
of the reason may be o\ung to the raising 
of the age of marriage, and the special 
circumstance noted in para. 23 B above of 

the Infant Alarriage Act of the State. 11- 

Cicnerallv the Indian loves his childreimnd it is liardly tim case now that there is 
wilful destruction of female bfe^ however strenuous the economic coriiUtions. 
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Tiic Lews Kaivbi figures are how'ever important. ^ Hinco the proyMirtum 
cif female children aged 0-5 is continuously and seriously ilecreasmg* In lOOl, 
it was 1,022, in the proportion dwindled down to 909 ^ and now it is 88ft. 

The decrease is serious; apart from the element of falsifiration of retunis^ there 
is the neglect of fcmwle life. But even if this neglect is admiltc<h it cannot be 
proved that it exists iicat to a great extent than iMirfore. The decrease therefore 
must be ascrilied mainly to an iiicreiiaingly high inasi'uUiiity at birth. Why nioie 
male childitui arc born tfian female amongst them now than 2 U yciira ngo 1 am un- 
nide to explain, but at any rate this increasing deficiency of females lias no doubt 
intensified the inarriage problem hi that caste.'* 


* It b curioiiB that ihin growing duficiGnty of females ui tin; whole Katibi community leadw 
todiflerent refliilts in th& difleiciit Aiaongi^ tho Kalin l*atidarfl ii^^ordiug to the 

hyitfrgamniiia rule bridugrcxitus can many low.', hut nevw the brulitis. There ib tlu^ a 
deficietiry of aligibfe brid«gtiM>uiH for briibs and ■ooiwquoiiU}’'a high bridegrooiii-price ^ 

further fur the tcmnnr they confer by maitying lower, the /Lwfin briifegroomB exact a heavy 
feii. Aiuimg Tiikal and K.-ibnajii Patidais who rank lower the deBcfeney of females generally 
favours the practice of hTile-pri<5t\ • 
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SlIBSinTATiV TABLE I — Geseiui, proportion8 of the Sexes by Xatitral 

Dmsiojfs 
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STiasiDIARV T^VBUi 11 .—Number of Females per 1,000 Males at differekt 
Aoe-pekiods BY Urlwion at each of the last three Censuses 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III, —^Sltmbeh of Females per 1,000 Males at Differ¬ 
ent AoE-PERIODS BY ReUGIONS AND NATIT.AL DIVISIONS (CENSUS OF 1021) 
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SUBSIDIAHV TABLE TV.— NirsiBEB or Femalks per Maj.es fob 

Certain selected castes 
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filJBSlDIAUY TjilBLE V.—AcTitAL kumbkk of bthths delj^ths REPORTin> 
FOR EACH SEX mTOSO TUE DECAmis 1891-lfi^lMK 1001-1910 and 1911-1920 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI,— Number OF DFJtTJTS OF EACH SEX AT DIFFERENT AOES 
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PART II 

The Size and Sex Constitution of Families 


238 .^ Reference to Statistics —In this vvill lie discussed the hiiuces 

eonipili^I in coiuiection with the allied tjucatitius of iho sijjo of the Household aui] 
the eompaTative fertility of the difTereut couuuunlties ui t he 8 lute. Tliesw prohlems 
have a nearing not only on Sox. hat alsu on Marrhigc, and iherefore the section 
dealing with them is appropriately placed as nn intef-clnvptcr ln'tween Oliapiers 
y i aufl VI t. The stati3tii?al material is contained in State Table XXVTII and the 
eiijht tables detailed below. 


239 * Nature and Value Of the Enquiries made: Size of the 
Normal Household Enquiry Thera wore two enquiries maite in coniieotion 
with these {piestions: at tlie time of the l.’^relimiuary KecorJ, an enquiry' was made 
into the mimtier of perst'ma constituting the noniml' JjDiisehold, As exjilainwl in 
Cliapter 1 (para. 12), eara vraa taken in regard to this enqiiity to exclude Trom the 
cofenhition all casual visitors and servaids. The enumerator was to raeonl in the 
House list the acluiU numlwr of persons that iHinmdly raside<l in the house. The 
data thus olitaiiied have been ntilised alranijy iLsn rough indkation of the nonnal 
population of the State, ns apart from the rtf, fuct<o pi:>pii]atlon returned in a 
syiiL'hrunous cetisns. This enquiry diil not profess to tJiroft uiiv diretd light on 
fertility or birth rate, nor did it seek to isolate the inlbience of the nature of 
migratimi on Hie sex ratio or the ai/e of the household, t^tate Ttilile XXVHI 
gives the niain rasults of this enquiry by divisions. 


240 - The Comparative Fertility Enquiry —The s(s;«tid etiqiiir\* was 
iiidepeii<ient of the (knsus ami spread over a long [lOriod. Folbiwiiig the precedent 
of the Oentral rroviMces eiiquiiy set by Mr. J.Atarten in 1 , a special investi- 
gEition was condtieted by the State CemHia nut liorities. The novelty of the enquiry, 
ibc intuiinto nature of the questions cskerl and tJio tiptionid character of the answers 
required made it imperative that Hie Hcneral tfernsns Schedule should not tie com- 
lilicated with its items. But the Charge SnperinteMdents were asked to pick out 
specially qualified men from amongst the Eiiumeintors anil Super^TSors for Hiis 
work. To ensure the cordial co-ojicration of the people and allay their siispicjoiio, 
the Tolicfi agency was oiitiraly clijiiinuted. As fur as miJwildeVfiieieiit teaidier? 
and the more Intelligent Uiiidis (vilfuge aceoniitanta), tajvijdunt (rirtle iii,s|ieetors), 
ami even siil>-asgiataut surgeons were engaged for the piak. The Educafioiiai 
Department veiy kindl}- iindcrtwk to wi-oiierate ninl to advise ite women teachers 
to take up the work vi heraver called upon to do so. The attitude of the people, m 
soon as they raalised the cliaraeter aial scope of the enquiry, was on the whole 
excellent. The employment of women te-aehers for the work dispelled much grinitnl 
for discontent, (Sertaiii elected chairmen of mimicipulities, notahiv in Dabhoi 
and Vaduagnr, also lent their cut hmsmstic aid. Altogether 5 ,(Xt 7 Jxirnwiotf or 
jierniits were issued by the census office to the special emtmerutora engaged for tJiis 
work, including 50 women. Some of these women teachers were invaluable in their 
ttssistance, and 1 take leave here to express niy high ajjpreciation of the interest 
thejr evinced and the careful anil accurate work they tufiimi out. Books containing 
printed jierfomtetl slips (some of -lO, lint the majority having 80 slips) were dLstri- 
liuted in every tehika, Altogetlier S51,W)() slips were thus ser^^ed out: each slip 
woH to return infotmatioii for one married female aged thirteen and over, liiis- 
buiids who had more than one wife had to return as many slips os they had wives, 
Xormally only the feiuulc who was continuously married to one luisband and vrho 
had her husband alive at the time of the enquiry was the type of cases taken up. 
But the cases of women who had become widows l>efore attaining maturity end had 
remarried at an early age, e.i/.. before twenty, and also of others wJio lost their 
huebauda after they had completed 45 years of age could also Im taken up exception¬ 
ally. The questions were usually asked of the huaband, if the enquirer was a man, 
but where social Imbite did not prevent it, the male enquirer could even at his 
discretion ask the wife. Adult married women did not usually resent such quca 
tions. The women teachers were of course to approach the marped women directly. 
The enquiring staff were specially enjoined to confine their enquiries mainly to 
completed marriages or else to such marriages whose duration had Ijeen sufiieientiv 
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long to 3 ''i(?ld ajitlsfnctoTy fori ility dafjv. The ijucstintis that were iiskvtl are more 
rletaileil than tliose of the pioneer ein^niiy* started by ifr. 31arten. They relaterl 
to the eastc or religion aim ocicupation of the hosband, the ages of the eouple at 
the time of tJie ciiqiiifTt the duration of their prcjfcii# itiarriage. the otiniber of ohild- 
reti borti alive to the marriaget how many of them were boys and liow many girls, 
how many were alive at the time of the eiiquin', and lastly the sex of the first born 
child,* * 


341, Nature of the Sex Tables : their relative value —^The 
work was spread over from Deeember 1920 till July [0*21. and linally 103,217 slips 
were r*!ceived in the Census Hjlkre duly lilled in. These were si:riitiiiiscd at the Census 
Olficebya sjjeeially traineil atatf. Numerous slips were rejcotctl which seemed 
wrong or snspieions. it l>cing thought desirable rather ti> have a smaller numlker of 
guaranteed observat ions t linn to gather together u mass of figures the trustworthi¬ 
ness of which was doubtful. At t he final Sfniing stage eertaiii slips collcetetl from 
tiuckrvHrd areas were rejeoterl wholesiilu, and a total of 131,231) slips was fuiidly 
retaineih These were divided first into two heaps urermling to the duration of 
iimrriage, the first hcaj) eontuiniiig slips relating to c(Htipleteil marriages, i. e., 
where the wife had attained 4-5 years of age, ami the ueroiid dealing with eontinning 

marriages, 1, e*. where 
fertility w'lts still a 
continuing factor. There 
were 28,fJC1 cases of the 
first type and 103.174 of 
I ha sci-otid. The eight 
Tables jirinted at the end 
of this part were eoiu- 
pited from one or both of 
these seta of utrser\’atimis. 
as indicutfd in the margiiml 
statement. The relative 
value of these Tables varies 
inversely with their com* 
plexity, 1'he first two atul 
the eighth Tjdilesarc simple 
enough aiitl are fairly reliable. The only difiieulty about Table Vfl is the large 
numl^r of observations tt deals wTth. Table IV is a little more difficult and Ims 
been compiled simply with a \iew to find oiitw'helher rn'cnputioti, its in Hngland, 
lias any ln^Iu^ll<x^ on the si^EC of families, 'fhe Caste Table (Table IV) aiicl the 
next, two Tables arc the most difiienlt, in t hat they seAjk tti l orrolate—the last two 
more than 'fable I V—fertility with the age at imirHuge of the couples, I’Jie age 
at marriage, as will ajuiear from the above summan' of the questionnaire, was 
not directly asked ami Wl to be infem'd from the present age and the dnraiiou 
nf tiiarriage. The pre-scrit age is not veiy reliable as we know aTrcmty from (.*liapter 
V, The duration of marriage is rouglily true—truer perhaps than the iqje returned ; 
the ages at marriage can only be accepted therefore ns approxiruatiiuis. It is 
regrettable that tliis is so, for the age at marriage, at least of the wife, is one of the 
uiost important factors in the study of comparative fertility. Only vciy btomi 
inferences can be therefore draw'ti: und I must ask the rcarler to aaiept them as 
tentative contributions to the problem. Oenerally as to the size of the family, 
the responses returtUMl by the people may l*e fairly trusted. There was no motive 
on tJjeir part to falsify—only their metntuy* luay’ have dw eived them about the 
number of children bom—iiuants who died soon after birth very likcfy were omitted 
SSecoiidly, in tbeir choice of samples, the enmnerutors may not have bothercfl iiujcli 
ahimt. the childless families thinking ptesiimahly that the enquity did not t-oncerji 
itself about these. On the whole however the instmetions were very earefullv 
followed. As w'C sec, of the tofcd slips accepted, 28.001 or 21 per cent, referral 
to completed marriages, and 80 , 48(1 or (id per cent, were cases of marriag^ la.sting 
at least for t 5 years, ^ 
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. . ...V p . cn miir 'Viiue tiii> lutKlC^ jjt tJm CitT only one 

4 J j»er cent- of the City iiousehohls are coiii|a)af:d of leas t han lhfti« persons’ . lu h' 
I t IS a aigniheaivt commeut^iry on the soeml situatioti in l lie State that in its eaoit d 
the maionty of houselioMs are iif sn,all sisses. Tii para, J2ij of Chapter 1 1, dreailv 
It has liecn shewn that the veiy rieh as well as the very poor tv])e of household's 
were ainuUer in 517^ than the houseiioj.b in middling oiivunistamU It mav he 
tiiought that the City popiilatii>n eontams & lai^gc ciement. the hulk of wliom im* 
nmle,s ui tempora^- resideneu who have left their wives and families away in fheir 
iiutivepliU'es. ft IS true that ‘Aati per milie of the total inlialjitants of the City have 
their hirthpjuoes outaidc it; hut it is not true that the niajoritv of these iniiiugmiiU 
are without their families, for m that ease, the l^x ratio w-oidd have laien nS*t,oii- 
cieraiitly male JjisteatL theproportio^^ of fcnmles amongst them is 7*21 iwr l put) 
males while the mean ratio for the City as a whole is 837, We shall see later 
fiom the Marriage Statistnrs whether the nmiii a-aaon for this amalliicss of tlie 
I ity faniily is due to eanses asfMK lated with .leeav m fertility, to hinli i-ontrol 
or to a low mfe of survival or Ui all the three forves o<>-cxistiug‘ 

th*. w T.i tf* First Born -We now loine fo tlio problems dealt will, m 

t Jit hex Tall 08 . thi the question of pinnogenitniic so mut-li jm.s been written that 
1 do not wish to add aiijrthing that will hehi to intensify the existing darkness on 
1 he siihjctt. But It IS 11 ^‘ful to note tiiat the number of ojistirvations from hich 


births. 111 the margin the Sex nitio 
is indicated for the total fjirths. and 
the first and subfieijuent birlLs. Tins 
statement has Iwcu prej^ninxl from Sex 
lables I and IL It shows how the 
vary high masculinity of first luriha b 
^Miotlified considerably by the sex of 
the sulisequent hirrhs, the European 
and Australjjvn cxperieiico reforntd to 
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{ 1 -' 'T x*'--”''* ivii in I ari. 1 U1 tms C hapter—does not 

1?’ !1 *’^'*'"*^** siib^qiJent births. llr 

Aiistrelia, km)1w (Tivis tiM- lwi)Krtm' rutHa l,052aiid 1.030. Sir. Ji»U-«lwkj 

himaclf gives lie bgiircs {or ihe of Bu.lai»»th. 1.031 and i.inn. The S 
rauo amvBl at {or total lartbs .... Iiis ™mi.y seenis lo cortespo...l v«,y ,:|.«eivMo 
the sex reUo at birth .diown in l.hr! VUjif Kfotlofisv,, 


m; , ?^’TT? 7 uw mnns, the sex pixinortions of the first bom. of suk^mueuf 
Iiirtha show a ptcpoiuleraiice of males to the extent of MOO 
vital >la.ia.i« l.oaiovor iatlicato. ^p!ii o",' 
III laira ido. a iiiagcidmitjv of i ppy for total births. The vital retuAs immt be 
accented as more represmitative tlmii Uie sampM data, and indeed, from ourgoriei^d 
condiiaimi that urbaii areim lower mmaatlinity. if is perhaps safer to presume that 
in tlie_sex of the first born is less masmiUnc thnii in ruml areLs, roastblv 

tJie tiifliiciice of mralmiioii t$ iniirh stronger in Intlia tlian in Euroiie. and that 
probably explains the higher masoiilinity generally in this coimtr>' and in regard to 
bift hs m parycular. couiparetl to the state of things in Western conntms . 

*CiQiupLlLitioH r&gidti6i!9 of tLtoriti Tiililen diie mstiiitp 
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Oni; other reason uiUBt be aouglii in the greater ilisparity between the agea of 
the couples; at murriage. Nearly 3S |Mir cent, of huslHiiitJa in the completed mam- 
ascs are older than their wives by at icjwt ten 3 /e:ira. In Eiiroi>e <>ri the other hand 
there is a veiy high eorrelatioii betirvecii the agea of husbamlfi and \vives. ibe 
" llofiwker-Sadler " law. which Mr. Jastrzebski has relegatetl to “ the limbo of 
cxplodeil theories ”, propauinled that the masculinity w'as greater where t he 
father was older, and less when the reverse was the ease. I’here is no doubt how¬ 
ever that the older age of the husband lias a great uillueinie on the sex of the first 
Iwrii anil indeed on the sex of the family. 

Lastly l>cfore w'e leave the subject of first births it is interesting to draw the 
attention of scieiilific enquirers hj the phenomenonf that the sex of i:hG first born 
—^imrticularly if it is a nude—very largely doteniniies the sex of the fauiily. Hex 
'I’afile I shows that 64 ]wr cent of families where Uie first boni was iv nia!e showetl 
a prcdotninatice of iiialea. In regard to fcmnles tlie facts are not so ecjiiviiicing, 
here the proportion is a little Je.'K; than Jialf, When we consider tluvt_ the prevail¬ 
ing ilispoaition in the population is towards a XJroiiouiw:ei.l nuiai'idinily we realise 
tlnit the tcudoney above referred to cxiata even in rcapect of female first l>irLhs 
although iiiuoh retarded by other opposing faetors. 

244, Size of the State Family- Hc.\ Table II shows the frequoney of 
fiiinilies of diilcrent sixes. The diagram given lielow plots these frequejw'ies—the 
ahi(cissae dcuoliug the nutnlwt of diildreii bom to a marriage, and tlje ardimtles 
the total number of families. Tlie Table is nuoipijcd solely from eases of com¬ 
pleted tnarruiges so tliat the curve represents fair!}' the normal fertility of uiarriud 



life in the State. Tlie number of completed marriages “ sampled ” lor the purjKise 
of the enquiry ifl, os already poinletl out, 28.061. Out of these eases, 3,675 are 
of th«;*sc, where tlie wouiaii became a widow after she attained 45 years of ^qje. That 
is to say, 24,386 are cases of tnarried wciiuen aged 46 and over, whose husbands 
were alive at the t ime of the euquiiy and who Imd completed timilies. The census 
shows (fmperial Table VH) that married women ageif 45 and over in the State 
numliered 57,535, so that the data resulliiig from the enquiry form 42 per cent, of 
iho total available. 

The above diagram shows that the size of the family most favoured is that 
of five childrcu but the number of larger sized families rapidly doclines until there 
are only 1 1 families with seventeen children and over found from the enquirv. The 
situation therefore deveiops a skew-typed curve, such us wc have above, wjiere the 
moile occxirring at five children and the average at 6‘3 fairly correspond, but the 

t 'niU fact wiB first bttiu^t te my untice by a CoU^e student who was working in m v etefi 
*» a compiler, anti I present k to my readers for wbat it is worth. 
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U.TIII {]]) ia aiv'ay. 'riie niotle J5 jwr iTeiih. uf the total. 

FAiiiilka rhrtti SLY chtidiifitj form fiS'S jwr ccijt. TLc projmr 

tioii t» in rculity a little higher. The childless families form accortbiig 
to tius enquiry only 3 per cent, of the total, liut from the table 
given ill paru. 34*2 we Imvrii that iiousehutils coutuinlng one or two 
persons (wliich won hi pre,sumohly correspoinl to the childiesa group) form 
31) jwr nent. of the total, f presume that the sex enumemtora must have had a 
notion that the cliildtoss atnl suial) sized fatuiliea were not st# mnrli required, 
and that therefore tn their seJoetioii of samples, they inclined more towartls the 
families of larger fdzies. On the other hand, it must he rememt>ered that pare. 
343 refers to the size of the households its they w'ere at the time of the census, con¬ 
taining eompletctl as well sis coatimiing faiuilies, and also taking into acconnl 
tJie elfcet of deaths, migration, etc, f?ex Table I [ is only i-oiuierned with completcil 
marriiigcs, anil the total iiuiul>er of eblldren. bom, irrcsjMCtive of their prewnt 
eonilitioji, whether they are now alive or aotiially residing with theu- parents. 
On the whole, however, tiiking .all the facts into coiisidemtioti. 1 am incfimtil to 
think that the above curve mther niider-represcnts the frequency tif childless 
and small sized families. 


Tlie mean aize of the State Family is shewn in Hex Table I to he .'528 children for 
!00 riimilies. On the wholo tins dgure can be ncfcntcil, A few* <tld women loav 
have forgotten to ^ve the right mimlicr of iheuliihlren bom to them. Perhaps 
they ignored the little ones that diil not survive the perilous first year. (In the 
other hand, they werecquuIly likely to overstate the number of their chihircn. The 
enquirers were however all focal nleii and as they hiui plenty of time to make their 
enquiries, it is tnistcd that the entries are fairly correct. 


It is interesting to compare the size of families fnimrl from the present enqiiiiy 
with the results of the rentnil Provinces Kiiquiiy and the ScotJsh Census of 1011.'* 
TheCeiitrid Provinces Enqnity however docs not distinguish lietweeii completed 
and continuing luarTuigcs and 


the size of families therefore 
has no relation to the average 
fecundity of the general popu¬ 
lation. With rtgartl to fa¬ 
milies of larger sizes, the dc- 
taileil figures for the Census of 
Kcotlaini are not given hy f)r. 

Out] lop. But the preportioriK 
for 9 children, 1(1 children, 12 
ohihircii and 14 child re n-lumilics 
in the Scottish census were 
alirait 8, G, 3 and 1 per cent, res¬ 
pectively, The corresponding 
ratios for the Baroda ciiquity are 
(}, 3, I and 3 })er cent. Making 
allowance for errors of record in our Stab* cnqiiirj% one is .still forced to the 
conclusion, that in regard to families of sizes higlier than si,x, the frequency is 
greater in Siiotlaiid than in Barorla. 
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245, Size of Family by Occupation— 8 cx Table HI gives the respec- 
vitc sizes of family per t^upations. The samples are not all sufficiently representa¬ 
tive. One would have liked to examine 
the very lowest as well as the very high¬ 
est iKTcupations. lait we have only 4(1 
slips of sweepers and scavengers and 98 
of inivyers and doctors. The laigest 
samples are however from agrirulture, 
the basic imtiisiry ‘ there ore J 5.933 
slips regarding cultivators (cultiva¬ 
ting owners and tenants) 3,752 oases 
of artisans, 2,10(] of trade and 2,4B8 
of “geiiemt labourers’' are the other 
large items. Tlic maiginal statement 


* I take thcMv (njia Dr, Dunlop’s paper Tiie Fertilitv >4 Marriage ii^Scutlaud; a (Tvosea 
Study 
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tukeg ojjly liml a ftw tHlter o(.i(:iipiiti(>tis where tlic siips^ lire siifll- 

cicutly hir]^c tx> Ue wtirlli (roiiiiirlerhig. fihijw^: n Jow siaefj faniily, prol/ftiily 

teciiiiae reJigituiH iiii'UilU'Hold with [it.t-lt i>r jio f^irnitieA Lave hraii ituJinje(} in that 
i?'i 1 * hihuiirersi nbow u hi"}i avcmgc, 'I’fiis niny he oontraateti isntlj 

nchi laliuiireru who have a imieh suiulicr avemg<j. Uultivatoifi of nlJ kinds liiive 
ft lower Hvonige than the mean size of tJie State fauiiJy. 

nenorolly iiccnpatioi> fertilities are not very ilhtminating. Tlie Seotiiah 
f ensiw on the other ham! showed tliai '‘among the groups of high ferttlit\’, 
luboirring, niining and agrioullural oiieiipfitjooa preiloriiinate, while 
among those of low fertility an" iiielnded prufcsaJonal itciupatioris and 
sonie of the niore skille<l iiecnpjitions,'' In Burt hLi genera! hitifiuiiprs indeed show 
as ^'hey do in other parts of IJie world, a high uveragt^ f»f fdiitdren ; persons living 
on fjieir own lupotne—prefluimdily of gfi(«l cin-miistances—have a low incidence 
01 4S2, But trade which woidfi ti priori have implied economic motive shows 
a ujglier average than the getionil mean. 
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Sex Table \\. The 
represfiutiitive groups 
are eollcctcd in the 
margin, and the 
average size of the 
family in eneli ja 
compared with the 
projjortioii of its 
children to its married 
women aged (5-10 
(Huiisidiiity Table 
i V-A of fJhapter VJ. 
The two sets of figures 
correspond fairly 
except in respect 
of Kolis. J’erliaps 
the sex oiicjuiiy 
iilips. ftltlioiigii they 


vvem 3,8«4 were not sufiieiently repre^ntativo of that cast^^r X'Tev w2 
md accurate, herfiiitt amongst fvoli women is usually big],, liee.anse of tJieir 
ahf.ngma! dc»;ent But ,t may niso U’ tbul, lire mtin of survival amoni^t Kr» i 

Hiildiyn IS proi.ubly higher on aceoimi nf the atimly f institution of theirmrents 
tljiiii 111 Urn geueml population. paieiits 


247. Influence of Age of Parents on Size of Family— The 
retunia in this etiquin*—probably niore reliable than iti the Oensiis^are howewc 
not reliable enough to be dealt wiHi scieutiriiiallv. flrouoeil broiulh^ lioivev/>r 
they have ccrt^tin featiirea of interest. Sex Table gives STe main fimirea Tl.n 
vast majonty of marriages in the State take place at 1 1 or earlier, of t!ie '28 n 1 
dealt with, no kss thari 22.4 ar SO imr nnnf _ 


OW 

on an 


tjjc’fftuiilv wliich as we kn 

*> -8. lima oven if the marruige k pifstpoiifid froui the’ thirteentli year 
avenge by about 4 years, the rate of fertility, instead of iliitiirik>ii>»f inf^wmort i 
aheut one tliml of a cliild jwr familv. It is only wiicii to irrijin* ;c° 
after the 2ot h year,, that there i.H any risk of ■diminution d fertSty*^'hlat 
pve some ooTifcKilation to the social reformer in India who adviwat^late mnl!; 
te know that the postponement of the »ge of mamage to thc^ twenLfctb^ 
not reduce the sme of the family to nnv extent. On the other !».. i ^ 
sultant effect ivill ho undoubtedly Iwueficial t*, the iwpiilatton,^ ^ 

It is interesting to compare Ihew averages with the results of tb* t. r. 
sus. Taking the mbiimum age of nmrrii^ at (7 iwSm fil 
of oomplotol foouly of !.-02 „KiH™. Tho 
an average of 7’80; at aj?e 23 5 -mi ■ at mm ‘lo -i-to . i 'f'K at 2o him 

wor, tlw tvouulu lijinllv e.ipFcl« in gut mrin'Mij Ths'livorJIt" ■***'!' 

«■« 8«. 10 muol, liiglorii, liicotUi..l ihoif^biBiirodu. Jim i„ tlio oSt w”, 
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SIZE OF FAin),[£S IN TH>’ CITY OF BAKO|>A 


OJi th<i siZf of 


ft 


ponement of nmrri/igc tl.en? to 2o or ^*veri 20 n-sult« h, tv serious fliniiimtion of fer¬ 
tility wrjiilo tlift Bitruthi oiiqiiin' shows no suoli tonfloney tiU tUc 25th year. 

liie iHlfereuce of helwei'n the ooupJes Inva some ijifluenite 
simih'. (teiienvlly the hus- 
hiijulft arc older — nnicl) older 
soiiiDtanfiS—than the wives. 

In the present enqiiiiy. as 
appears from the margiji, 
til ere are only 2T eases of 
women heionjpng to a higher 
age group than their hus¬ 
bands. These mii}’ lit^ neg¬ 
lected. A marginal spvte- 
nient Idis. heevi thiiB pn^pared 
from Sex Table vf. 


shows geiiemlly that parity of age raises fcrrility. 
[iijat women aged 2(T-3f) generally have an 
JivcK^e of 5*31 children but when they arc 
married to husbands aged 20-30, the average 
is raistxl to 5'42. Similarly wives aged 
13-30 yield ail average of 5*2S childreu, but 
when married to hushatida td the same age 
group, they Imye an average of 5*34. Per 
f^Ura, great <lisparity of age l>etwEen the 
couple ^minishes fertilitv. As we see from 
the tahic, hushaiids age^ 20 30 married to 
wives under 30 have an average family of 
5*42. But if the hiishand Ja otrier than SO 
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248. Size of Families in the City 
coutnista the size of families iu the State with 
the siittiifiou ill the Chty*. 3R iier cent, of 
the City familicR are of' three children and 
under, while in the State, the proportion 
td suidi families b only 2fi. The proportion 
of ehiklk>sa families in the City is more than 
cloiiblc that in theStjitc. 45 jjcr cent, of faini- 
lies in the State, as against only 3ii‘5 tu the 
City am targe sized (with d ehildmn and over}. 
The avarage size of the completed family is 4*7 
in the City as against g*2S in the Slate as a 
whole. Generally the rate <d hHuinditv in the 
City is lower than, the average rate for the 
Stete. It ta not suri>riaiiig therefore that tlic 
bulk of the City households are small-sized. 


of Baroda— The margiuttl table 
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Pamitifw 
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fnmtfkea 

State 
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total 
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349 . Sex 
Constitution of 
Families —T h 0 
(inestioji asked 
about tlic number 
of children born 
ajive to tlic mar¬ 
riage in<duile!i a 
spoeilieiktion os to 
tlieir sex. The 
diagram given 
■n tJie margin 
shows the mimhor 
of females per 
1 ,000 males in 
families of <liffer- 
ent sizes in thif 
State. The ratio of 


• The City jmqwrtionjj are pnjparofi fruai lli« lituipifatiou Iteffismr for Sex Tahht H. 
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CHAPTEK VT—PART n“STZE ASH SKX (XlXSTITimoX OF FAmWKS 


FiiuiHMitltiliy iu one c:lii1d ruintliua ujijiRiirij l:o l>c own hif'lipr than !iiii<»iigat 
lirst hirlJiij. TLo utoulcr of foiii;ilus born is always less than the nuiiila^r 
of males bum ; but Uie jji‘o]K)rtiuii oI female eliilili^ij, in I lio family tenils to 
mercaae whth tlic iucreast; hi the shte of the family; lUe utiree however shows a 
wavy line ; at rime ohildreu, Mie eurw Attains its liiglicat: point, thence it teiitls to 
tlimiiiisJi uiitii in the families of very large siyjea, e.g,, foiirtwii to sixteen masculi¬ 
nity' is re-cst(iblishiHl. Only ! I caeca of families eontaiiuiig seventeen ehihlreti nuil 
over are taken intrt aircomit ami these sliow again a rise in the female proportion. 
This may be ilue as Air, Alnrten thinks '* partly to the lessening of the influeiire 
gf the liret bom who is weighted in favour of a unde, and partlv apparently to a 
leal hicrease in the probalnlily of female births as the family gets larger.'’ 

The- ijue^«tion o( Sex at (iirtli haw been iwp in c< 3 Jihiis [irtivioii^ ycfiTft 

that uuly a brioi reforiisnee on Mils uocaiion nceti be mmle. Tliere two groups of 3 t>lmioiL‘= 
nlfc<red. an anitwerA tbe i|iie^fiun why a partic^nlfir irirliviiliial r;iiihtvo a tiiidr *n 

fi^nnle. Tin? dmi gremp tli4t ext^i-nul cinifliticYiu^ dE-tomiiiie tJie rmih \ iiJifl tliu 

grniip attributes it to the riifforeneca vt riiu uellR tliuium^lvesi It only with {>lir fir^t 

group uf ibfKjrie^ that tlio rlL^fiiulogl^tN^ iiave CDueeni. T}ie lliiFafrkur Hacller bw Lu.h 
ulrwwly miiiutkaioil Popubr brliRf nMficiatert tin? aex of the diihJ ^iih that oi thcl^w vigor^aiH 
pskri^tit. Sucli a ihoory Dr. I", C. A[iielidl ^ a* it woiihl app^^ir to imply thv iKifltcrikie 

uf o ELLituml law' for rectify mg tlie proportions of the S4i3ced has gainetl naoro atteutiun than the 
[iict3 supporting it waiiM justify, and iiovemi iinbiaM&ed observer^ huveinterpristof] the oveuijs 
ill I he aoiisre {hat the vigorous parent produces hin or her own eox/^ The influence of tate and 
of locality^ aea-ccuist or liilbido, i.lrybdts or moi^ laiubn (iirltan or mraE aix»iii} been also 
diaalt with iu l^art L Apiixt froui thiwe factuia, a great deal of thought also has been il6VOtL'H;l 
to the invest lotion of the qnastion whether nutritlim of import a in'e aa u sifjc detenu inaiit. 
A large tiutuber of iiatumlbt^ (K. Yitug^ Maup^ia, Treni. and other?) ex^jorimentiiig with 
vertibmtan have found a liigh c-on-datiDn tu exist betweeEi abiimhint imtrilhin and oxressive 
prtxluctioii of feiualuR. Here ah*o the iuflueoee of diiimte ix lUiijihaf^lEed. Vital statwtic? aa 
given year by year dnee in Siil^^h^idiary Table Y do not iiidieaic ]m»w ev^er any diri^l. rdation 
in the varbtioiis of the seac jratio at bijib with year? of plenty or uf fain [tie. Ah to thi- other 
tJifK^rie^T ill nearly every caan, other obiiervei? hava» found contradtRtoty rrAulta. Tiie truth ia 
probably as Ihirwin says that the pro|KArtb.MTfi of the a^m are the resiiltaiit oF natural selw- 
tion by which an hilierited tendency to produce Female or riui.le o&priug is udjuiittxl h> the 
ncodw of the species. Such adjiuitnieuts may be brought alxiut in countloBs waye w horeln all 
these faetots nift)'^ each or eonjumtly ojwmt^. th'er these Factors, ofKirating^ HouiDtitm^ 
wuiakly, is the oleniuiit of Iniiiian wiil> Jis the outcome of which .lex becomes a sprtcni oF Hlternate 
rhythms such as Patrick Geddes and ,f. A. Thomp^u sjHjak of, " of anabolii^oii and katidsiiUm 
to l>& oljeervod throughout the living wwldj'rhe fomalfi principto being specially assocmti.xJ 
with the anabolic or coustniKrtive nnil the male the outcome of kutal^lic or des¬ 

tructive pewesaea. 
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Influence of Duration of Marriage on size of 

Tfible VJl ia preparpit from 
both continuing nnd frum- 
pleted fertility slips, nie 
total of tlieso b idt<^other 
1 '11,235. Tho cases of con* 
tiiiiimg marriage jiiiniber 
lU3,J74with 370,090 birtiis, 
Le., an average of 3‘fl children 
t»r marriage. TJib margin 
gives the summary figures. 
The statement gives the duration in year-groups. If we take insteml the menn 
ditratioti of marrkgo at each group, the averages may lie a^mied to Ik al.w 
equally true of tJiem. Thus at five y'cars, the children average 145 per tOb marri¬ 
ages or 29 per year; at ten complete yeiv^ 2«3.an addition of 5 years Itrings 
an iuerease of 118 eliildran. The addition to 100 families caused bv the tlji^l 
five years of marriage life is only &(i. Wlieti the marriage has lasted 3fl years 
the further addition in tins riper period of eleven years is only 141 or 13 per 3^ear! 
Thus these rates of increase to the size of the family continue to i]iminL‘i}i iJ th^ 
duration of marriage be<;omes longer and longer.' They are ralativeh' iatiic in 
the early years, and fail as the duration increases. The tkottish cxi>>rionce, as 
explained by Dr. Dunlop, ia somewhat different aud is of course influenterl hv tlie 
age at marriage. There the increases are by no means ntufonn. A rise is followed 
by a fall and then a rise again iu tlie longest durations. Thera is thus au iiidica- 
tioii of something like a rhythm in fertility and the facta explain also the uhciio- 
menon fairly comnpjnly observed of a revival of fertility liefora the Tiumf^uae 
In this State, the effect of early marriage anil iirematnre motlierhoiKi k seen in a 
continuous A ml, at later jieriods of married life, a serious decay in fertilitv 
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351. Ratio of SiirvivHt; nature of the question asked- Hiivuij' 
(‘onsidtjFed varluus i|iiGstiuiis et}niiect(!(I with the fertility of luarriiMjt' we ijiiull 
now aee how iimny of the total children born to o nmrritige ui>utiUy survive. The 
t|ucstion asked regartliiig this rnattar was simply hoiv many of the chillireii born 
ulivij were existing at the timy of the enquiry. A more accurate niethoil would 
have Ifcetj of course to ask ivhetliero ehihl liom alive hatl survived upto siiy 5 or 
teti^’ears. Iti that way the special correlation between survival and the degree of 
fert.ility covihl have Ikwu isolated fniiii the general incidence of mortality. But 
as it is notorious tlnit all responses in a census enqiiin’ vary inversely as the coni^ 
plexity of tlie question asketl it wiie feared tliat such a rehneineiit as mentioned 
al>ove wouh .1 have ]>rovcd too much for the people. Iti any case the figures 
coiiipileil in the present enquiry do helj) hi a very general way in tJie forming of 
certain imporiant contTlustona. TIio problem b no doubt important. Frotii the 
point of view td social welfare, it is the size, not of the total, but the survived fa- 
tiiily that iiiatters> 'rnhiiig the eases of completed marriage, the mean dural itui 
is vears, so that the average age of the ehildjen living must be well witldn 
the iK^riiKl of heiillhy iiianhtiod aixl wc can therefore ajford to neglect tJic inci¬ 
dence of onliiiary niorlotity and consider the survival lo he generally the result 
of fertility without any large risk of error. In Be.x Tables HI, IV, V and VvL the 
questiou of siin-iv.al is WahMl in various ways. We may a 1 once disnuss the iilea 
that easte or ot-ciipitioii in this State hiis any meusurable infiuetice iiulcpcndent 
of any othei‘ factors in regulating survival. The proportioim are so “ arbitnity” 
that wc cannot take them to point to any very intelligilile conclusions. In para 
2 -Hi, it. has been already pointed out that oceuputiou fertilities do not shed much 
light. Taking Iht* figures, such ns they are. three bioiul coiichisious are indicated. 

252 . Correlation between survival of children and size of Fa¬ 
milies. —First there seems to be aoim; inverse eorrchition bet\viH?ii survival of 
chikireii and sizo of families. Mr. K. Pell, the latest authority, in his interesling 
book. The Imw tij Bifthss mul ikitihs, after reviewing t lie facts of vegetable kiug- 
duin and aa inanifesletl in hninaii society Viy such phenometia as the corrtTlation of 
births and deaths has enunciated the following proptjsition r “The net result of the 
varialiori of the degree of I'erlility under the rlireet action of the environment will 
bear an iiiveisi? pnrport ion to the viirtathnis of (lie capacity for survival’'. Mr. Pell 
docs not tliink that (lie nvideneeis id birlli coiitKd through ihe use of mcchatiicat 
• uiiiraeeplivea are so munei'oas or genend aa to warmnt the conclusion that 
it is the eldef fnclor in t he ikn line of Irii t h-rate; lie ludile therefore Lbat tliis decline 
is line muiidy to a natund lawi nmiwted with the varying tlegrec of nervous euergj’ 
uswl which ailjusts the degree of fertility to suit the death-rate of the nw«. From 
the.^>«oncluiiious ho proceeds to iwlvorate a scheme of social welfare, wliereby the 
birllimte could be regulated and organised thrcnigh radical changes in social 
habits iind iliet and i‘ven through the transfomiatioii of the imtnrnl projierties 
of water and soil preaumaldy by wideapreail socml efiort, so that the ablest sections 
of the eoiiimimity iiiav lie en’cotiraged by ^ ecoiiomk giiaiuutecs’' to have the 
largest fainiljcs and the most unfit may Ikj restnctetl to us few childreu as pos¬ 
sible. .\3 to the merits of Mr. IVlTs proposals, im opinion ia oilered. The pro¬ 
vince of this Report is not to pitipugute any new evangel, but the much humbler 
one of studving sot ial phcnotianm, and in that connection, if will suffice to observe 
that the facte eoiupiled in our enquiry do to some extent, supjmrt tlic hi'potheais 
that the survival of families is largely determined liy their size. Largo funiilica 
do seem to die out sooner 
than smaller faiiiilic.s’^. In the 
niaigiii the orders according 
to the total sii» of faniilics 
and the ]>roportion of elnUlren 
surviving are fyiiipatcd Jjer 
head of occupation. It seems 
that the tiiverse relation is 
genomlly established. Taking 
the figures liy crastes also we 
find that this inverse relation 
UroaiUy subsists. But here 
the ©xception.'s feature more 
largely than if fho Bumc slips 
are sorted occniMitiormlly. In 
the margin, the two orders are 

'* U aplH’HCi from JU. Poll's book that bo did not invoetigatL* this spndaJ a.spect of iho 
problem. He was coiwemod only with social <jtAti«tic8 retiunluig birth and doath-rotaa. 
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31B CHAPTER VI—PART Il^IZE AND SEX CONSTITmoX OF FA 3 UURS 
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atid ParsJs) fTrmi which rpprcscntjitivo Siitii- 
plos luive l?et‘n rctreivcrl. The average size 
of families mrjges froni If' H to -fTB. The 
prtipurtioH of survival miiges from 8.11 to 
013 per thuiisantl bum. The exiveptions to 
the rule tiro castes wliieh show u high tlegrce 
of fertility' atid a high mtiu of siirvi\‘u| 
flui'h Its tiie forest tnlies. Oio Vughris. Mtt- 
saliiiniis, ote. These are the sticks from 
which it tiiay be iuu^iried the populutiun 
is lieuig repleuishetb (Jii tJie other hutid 
llie mure ititelW-timt groii|i« like limhmaiis 
urui Vmiias have not only ii low rate of 
fertility Imt also u I'eiy low proportion of 
survival. The phyaically stiiidief inistes 
like Kajputa, JColis auil Ktiubis luivc rather 
a Jow-aused f;i.iuily, luit happily the projatr- 
lioii of siirvivorjj amongst their chiklreii is 
larger. 
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Correlation between the Age at marriage and survival- 

The secoiiil eoseliisiuti to which the figm-es 
point is t hat the age of wife at luarriiige ilues 
inikience to suiiie extent the prupuriiuii of 
children that survive. In the tnargm h small 
shitemcjit prepiireil from Sex Table V is 
given. 'I’he mean size of tlie i.;omplete^l 
faintly is as we know 5 "38, itiid the iiiean 
ratio of Hni^dviil is 593, As the table shows, 
the higher the o^c of the ivifc at niarriage the 
higher is tliu mtio of survival, so loucli sii tliiil 
while the mean size of the *' survived ” fa^ 
o»dy is 3’t2, there is no iiidh^^tjoii that this 
average hun any risk of tieing lowers I, even if tin* imirriago is p 4 .igtpom!d lr<iin 13 
to 30 : wdicrcas if the iiiarriiige age is raised to twenty *>r sewn teen not oiilv the 
rate of fertility is iiiereaaed «13 we have seen but the'.size of Mm survived family 
alsi> rises from 3 '08 to 3*30, or in other w'oids, there tire *J30 additional children 
per 1000 marriages saved for tlic nice hy this ineana. 

The difference Iwtwccn the ages of the ctniples at marriage also apjitsare to 

have some inlluetiee. VVe have seen that 
piirily id iige rivincs fertility, as disparity does 
the reverse. J>rniihirly, but even more sLrciiig- 
Ij' does ilbjmn’ty lower the pro])orti(in of liLir- 
I'lval. The highest' proportion of sundval is 
when the huslnind and wife are both in 
the nge-group 30*30. It m in tJiia age 
group also that, we see the size of the sur¬ 
vived ” family to Im the largest. The mean 
size of t.hc suriiivcd farnily being only 3*13. 
it rises t<» 3*41 when marriage is postponerj 
on hoMi sides to the ages hetween *20 mid 3o. 

in the City — -The ratio uf survival for Mie City 
wliieJi is iibuiined from the eoinpilatiun regis¬ 
ter of 8ex Talile \ Sinai'S how not only tJie 
total family, but also the ** survived *' fmnilv 
18 Bitmll coiuiiiimd ti> the !5t«U;. In tlie 
nmiginol aiatement the size of the fmiiilv 
MCtnally sundving is compared itj the City anti 
the ht4ite. The cases of women being married 
at 30and overate so few that they have been 
neglected. We see that in the City families 
are always of much lower size than in 
the State at whatever age the woman 
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353 - Proportion of Fertile and Sterile Marriagea- Sex Table Till 
bas been prepared 
from slips of coidi- 
luiiug mattiages onlv, 
i.e., where the fertile 
peri<xl ia not rotiiplet^ 
ed. The inaigiiial 
atateineiit liaa been 
prepitretl from that 
Tafle, In all marri- 
iigcs, there are ISfi 
“aterile” to IfJO fertile 
when the duration b 
only 5 rears: in other 
words ia the first 
five years, whatever tlie nge at whieh the woman may have Iwen mamed, 
percent, of marriages are childless. If this enqiiiry is taken nn snttieiently 
representative, 83 ])er cent, of the marriages in the State are contnietcrl when tin- 
wife is at 13 or 1 1 or l)elow. If therefore ihe^ early marriages are excluded, the 
proportion of sterile to 100 fertile marriages in the first five years of marriage 
is reduced to only 108, showing that sterility in these early marriages nieana 
onlv postponement of effective marriage (conanmniation) to a later a^e Ti\liich is 
iisiiullv fifteen. That, is the only form f*f birth-control that is ojieraling to any 
npprecmhlo extent, in the BUite.* In the iiiarriiigcs of longer dnration than 5 years, 
the proportion of sterility is very alight, showing the true extent to which decay¬ 
ing fertility—as apart. fr»mi iirtifii ud liinitatioii—i» the cauflc of the childless fanu- 
lies. We Lave alrea<ly seen how as the marriage lasts lunger, there is in this 
conutrv' a rapid decay in fertility shown in the diminiahiitg rates of increase to 
the shse of the faiiiil^^. 

256 - Evidences of Birth-Control— Apart from the means above men¬ 
tioned which is due ill the great majority of cases to parental eontnil on both 
sides, there is little evidence of the mitiml nso of any of the mechanical or 
f:liemi(;al contracoptivea that nre vvelbkiio«Ti in Europe. The Tarsia are an excep¬ 
tion, and I are assured bv Tarsi doctors whom 1 have consulted that eoiwuons 
birth-control for the restriction of icgitmiate families is well-known amongst them. 
C’crtaiii sections of Hindu or ^lusalman oftstes, who have come under European 
influence or have iravolleti extensively to South Africa or Europe, know of the 
uses of these “ rubber-goods ** and have even adopted tiieni m their homes. Cer¬ 
tain chemistR anil “ l^urope shop ** keepers in the City, or towns like Navsari, 
.Mebsana. Tatan or even KailL are known to stock these goods and number 
amongst their vtteitleh, brides Europeans and Parsis, Anavalas. Vohorus and even 
Vanias ami Kanbis. But their numlxirs are so few that their priuttices canriot be 
said to be in any way likely to affect the birtli rate. A larger nnmW go ui for 
I he restriction oi marital intereourse to the so collctl sterile week, i.c,, to those 
iierioils between menstruation when conception is least likely. But the general 
attitude of the Hindu wife is usuallv one of horror at the idea of anv luinian 
interference with what is regarded as a rlivine ifiapenaation, so tliat the men¬ 
folk, even though they are cogirisaut of these practices, do not use them for legi- 
tiimlte purpases but reseive them for vice. 

Apart from Eunipean conlnicej»ljv«^—which dro espenaive and nut luiually n^'nikbleto Hit* 
avenui folk—evklonc® are not wanting, e^., in Aytirvcila and Hakimi texts, that sliow ihat 
the t.o nrevent conception is wisH-kniura in India from veiy early iinma. The Ayurveilii* 
mentioa ‘1 that ihc uw of iJe|*i»«r. lioras and eidunt/a (a vi^etohlo flubsitance used m a mmifujicJ 
croiiiHl into powanr and taken with old gur (niolusM*) rifier menses has the eflert of deeimymg 
fertility Other suklancw are fliso meatioiieil; &mMi (emblic myrohalan), nrjan (dillemo 
btwioM) and AtiWfati (nivnibohin} greund and made into a paate and taken with water after 
meiireH, etc. Th« low of abortiCacieoU and vesitamls—such as the roAfcAito«iuf~» mOTtiimwl 
hv Dr. Watts in hi* Dietiontirtj of Si^nomw Pmiurfa tfi //itfm. “ Taken internally (in antdl 
di»s«*> it ia an amd atitnulant and in hnse doecs acts as an aCTonarcoltc iioiaon in which charac¬ 
ter it in *8id to Iw nutinfrcquentlv einptovod iu Bengal. It is idao token Lnieraally (or the purpiire 
of nroetiring abortion... In Southern Ii^ia, the rlrtodconiijamtively inert rwit laia high repute 
a» a cure for ayphilia and leprosy.” Hakim Sloaihar ttabman Qnrcisbi in his text laaik on 

* Some of tliose foefo are taken from a Bengali hook—ffanya ifagcr iVofiirtoi-written 

bv II Bengali doctor—which haa witliin « years passed into seven wlitimw.* This wide tireu- 
lutioa ia proof of flu* incrwwing interest taken in the ralijoct. 
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CHAPTliR VI—PART IT—GENERAL OBSERVATION 


Kakimi products mentions the iiiio nf the seeds of Kuclilutii (flbfus piwatoriiiH) as a preventive 
of conception. Dr. Wutte also rofem to it: “ Tukoii iDtonmlly by women, the aeods of Abriia 
precatoriuji diatiirb the uterine functioiLE and prevent conception." Tliero are also devicea 
for the destruction o( a man^s virility^ Vatsayana's KamasHtni (Book VII Clmptcr 11) mon- 
lioiui domo; if a woman smcana her seiual organ witli the powder of {mtu graveoiens) 

oiWyiya (bapehi soods)> bhrh^g^^ (eclijita prostratu) ioka (reduced iron), (white ant] 

and this deonction is tldekctied by wdduig tlie juice of Vt^idJii^hataka Ij^vcs (catJiart<:x'.iiq>iia 
fistula) and jfnnhuphfd (eugenia tTambulana), a man attempting ^^exual intercouT^e with her in 
that coiiflition will immediately lose bis TiTrility- Jii this connection the |)owef of ^(tpatikn and 
white anta luixocl with the curd of u ehe-buffalo is also mentioned.* 

But these are devices either to destroy fertility or virility altogother or in part, or to abtirt 
and expel tbe fcetufi. No indigenous niocbanical contrivances to pTcvent gerounatioii dufing 
intercourse seem to bo fcnovm in Indiaf. Amongat the dancuig girls in India, it ia said, the 
practice of tieing what Uio)' call the oil is not jufrecjuetibly resort®] to. The <HjmpoHition 

of this oil Heeinj he carefuUv guaitled us a trade socret- hut that it has powerful gemiicidal 
prv^perttes has boon testified to by many doctors^ The oil is used in a snudl sizwJ sponge, wliich 
k jiifiorted after intcTcourse. It acta jwwerfuUy as a preventive of venereal infection and is 
fdao ciperative an deal Toy or of germ cells. 

The use ot ^tlnx (seods of the treo whose flowers are known aa ihe flame of 

the forest) and uiidali (itiytuhalan) is ttuothor favourite method with Indian Vaids^ Either of 
ihi^i may Jw uh^I. The seeds ure ground into a poato and Applied to the ‘mouth of the wtsuiib^ 
so that it contracts and the mucus in etpetted. in this wny sexual IntercoiirHO dtoaf not result 
in tfuiccptiun. 

These nmthcdsH it must be remomliered, are moxe largely used in the C4i#fl nf widows or 
unmarried women who have st.m 3 'ed from virtue tlutn with a view to the Tcatriction of fimiilies 
in married life. 

^57* Concluiion— In Hringing these romfitks to a close, the reader ia 
remhidotl that the statktics regarding sex and fertility are so novel in this country 
that the couclusiorts drawn therefrom tan only be largely hypothetical. The 
data oi our present enquiry are offered to the student us the results of a pioneer 
imdertahing. To aaceriain social facial of sex and marriage with any exactness 
would require, as Mr. Pell says, '"ohaervatious of unheard of delicacy—observations 
carried out with a riieety and thorovigimess, wjiich would have brought a warm red 
blush to the cheek of Peeping Tom himaelf.” Even in Europe, with all their faojli^ 
ties, statisticians find any theorising baaed on sex-data perilous in the extreme* The 
inferences that have beeti ilrawn in the present enquiry canimt therefore l>o 
accepted hut \vith extreme reserve. Some are bowever familiar to the reader : for 
instance it is well known that disparity in the age of husband and wife has a 
marked effect on fertility* The facta disclosed in the present cnquiTj bring sta¬ 
tistical support to these geiicralisatiotis and it is in that sense, if not in any other, 
that 1 claim success—although only a partial one—for our work. 


• From Vsl^yaiui's Kmtifmitru p. (Raagiiawanu lycngarV tranaktion). 

t llic Kamamtim which bdooga to a liighly art ilieial period of Imliim hiaton" mentionsi 
inouv tuethaaical inatrumerita for perversa sexual pructiccfl, but it b curioui that it dost !u>t 
mentipn—so fur as my Icnowlwlgc gaea—any devices for preventioD of oouceptiom 
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SEX TABLE I. — Sex of fibst born 
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SEX TABLE IL—Size axo Sex Constitution of Famiubs 
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SEX TABLE I! I. —Size of Families by OnctPATios of Husbaxd 
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SEX TABLE J V. —Sjek of Fauiues by Cabth or Krlioiox of fahilv 
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SEX TABLE V.— Average size of Family t’ORRBLAXED with age of wtfe at 

^Iarriage 
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SEX TABLE VI. — Age of Ugsbako at last marriage 
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SEX TABLE VIL —DuRATioif of MarhiacjE Corbeuted ^tth Caste or REoaioN of Faicily 
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SEX TjVBLE VTit.—Proportion op Fkrtuk and Sterilb Marrures 
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CHAPTER VII 


CIVIL CONDITION 


STATISTICAL DATA 
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258 * Reference to Statistics— '[mperial TaUe Vll^ives the particulars 
of the civil conditiou of the population by religioii iiml administrative lUvisuui. 
In State Tabk VI detailed Hgiires are given by Talukas. In State Table VII, 
the livil oondition of the total urban popnlation {and in selected ti>wna) is sliewn. 
Subsidiary Table V is prepared fnun Inipt'rial Table XIV, all the other Subsidiarj' 
Tables being prepared from Imperial Taliie VII. 

359, Scope of the Chapter —The chapter on civil condition in the 
Census Reports of ID 11 contained a large amount of descriptive matter of consider'- 
able stjciological interest but of tittle relevance to the statistics of marrive. On 
this occasion such subjects aa peculiar marriage ceremonies, polygamy, In'peigamy, 
eudogpiuy and exogamy are presumed to be kiioam, and the di.%ii&sion ivill lie prim 
milycoidiiied to an analysis of the statistics togethenvUli such aspeeta of genend 
reference, a'hich ore coimocted with the figntes, os influences expbiiiatory nf the 
variations. In that connection, the effect of tlie aoctal legialaiioii with which 
the name of this State ha.s been patticnlurly associated will be studied, as also 
such recent changes in the attitiule of special communities towards early maiTiiige. 
widowhood etc, as Imve been reportcfl will be luiefly referred to. * 

260 . Meatring of the Figures— At the outset it Is unportant to lay ludd 
of the meaning of the figures from ibo point of view of the <|Ueslk>ii naked by ibe 
cjiumcrator and the validity of the answers given. The instruct nms regarding 
civil ctmdition, issued to the cutimemtors both on tlie jkjhedule and separately 
in a detailed Imok of instructions, were: 

“ Enter each prRoii wliethsr tnlant child at gmirn up ns cithor wuirrtfd, on married or 
mtltitrrd. nivitrced pemus uiv to 1)0 aliown uiiiler withiWid. Only tluiso who are ret-ognisid 
to have go»c thruugli the full marriage rereiuuav, are Ut ho enterefl as mnrnol: bctnitlie)! per- 
was (with ivtjjidnnl «)r [Xasouji uWat whimo m,image tjuly the preliiaiuari(!H are settled. e.jr<i 
cuvjA or sf^i, are to bo treated us tiataarriuiL i'mstituK^ and heniiaphroLltteii are to be 
ineluJed anumg tlie uaituuried. IbiiTiarritiil imnieii, i^veu thcHigh they liave chihlten, sbrnld 
txi treated as if diey are dot tnairied. Kept tvoiuca or isniotibiites am to tw shewn under their 
foniier eteil tuntlitioii, WidoH-s who Iinve taken a second Liisbojid by the rite kuou'n os iifUm 
should be treated as married." 

The above iiiHiniutloiis were full and ^irecbe, and there is tio reatton to siip- 
]K»se that they were uibtundcrstmMl. The inatrnetjons regurdhtg the tc.'^t of mar- 
rkigc urere fuiscil with n view to rule out cases of mtK'k tmirriage, ns when a girl 
is married to a bunch of flowere and then remarried^ as a xtidow,” Or again, 
aif the ciiatom requires that a bachelor cannot many a widotv. he is firat mjirriod 
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CHAPTKII VII.—Cmi, COXIilTIOX 


to a shami tree (iw/ww^is spicigertt). Tliey were also inteiulwl to e.\clur1e siivlt 
iiLtcmiediute forms ol as eunctiLiiuigu, whit;li arc not n^oogniHsed piili- 

lioly ill Oiijaral. Tin* ciiiimGrutprei unjuiiied to lake clown v^ithont cavil 

the Staten tents of the iieopk*. Thi>\‘ weit? Iiowiiver to expluin to them that only 
those' that have gone through tlie full biiuHng portion of the reremum* were to 
be regarded ua uiarriod, 8iu*li a binding pc^rtion amongst tiie higlier Jlindii cas¬ 
tes in IJnjarat is the eereiiioiiy of sajjftitjyaJi wliidi etmsists in the bridal pair walk¬ 
ing iseven tiiues round the sacrifiirial fire* Its eminterpari, equidly binding, ainong 
the lower orders, is the so-called mangaivkcro. The valid jwirt of marriage amongst 
forest trilies is the sealing of the couple at the centre of the niarrisge-booth and 
the tying together t>f the hems of their festal gamienta into a knot, winch is subse¬ 
quently cut. As to reiiiari-iagc of widows, tlie express provision about natra, 
which is a much abbreviated cereinoiij'', indicated to the ennnienitors that it was 
to be regarded as a lest of valid nuitriage. On the n'hole these instructions were 
strictly followed. Doubtful esses of infant marriage amongst higher castes or 
adult spinsterhoud generally wort; ha'iiliy ijiqnired Luto at the slipH'opying stage; 
aiul such errors as were found were rectified. There may have lieeii also .some 
ilelibcrate falsification : as will be seen in diopter X, w'oiuen ullllideij with some 
inJimiiiy anil who have remained sjunsters on thut account to a late age nuiy have 
retimied themselves ae married. Prostitutes or kept woiiirn*, although not 
imuried. may desire to appear so. llie operntion of the Infant Jilarriage Act 
already lefcred to in fhapters \ and VI maj* have posslldy led to some falsifica¬ 
tion. Marrietl girls Udow the age of 12 may have heeii shewn as unuianied ; but 
t his k ijardly likely: if any falsification was necesaarv, they could reson to the 
readier expcilieni uf entering a nTOng age, The.sc cases at all events are verv few 
and the general accuracy of the returns need not be doubted. 

261. Alain Features of the Statistics : {o) Unirersatity oj Mttr- 

riw/t‘—T\ui inoBl promineut b-ature of statisticB regarding civil cundition k, its it 
has heim always in indiut the imiversality of mHrriage. To the Kiiropean observer, 
it is the feature that strikes as tlie most significant contrast to the life of the \\ est. 
Hut us the hist India (’eiisus Keport pniritcd out (pam, 11^5) the uiiiverstditv' of 
marriage is not n peculiarity with India, but amongst all primitive races, aiul it 
k not the European citslotn hut ihe liidtan, which b tJie normal anti the nahinil 
thing. * ft is tudy in the artificial, sijc’kl and ecemomit; eohtiitions of the West 
thal marriage has ceustul lo be regardetl as inevitable, and that pntdential and 
other (Huisiderationa cause inan,V to remain celibate. In a|] otiter part.H of the 
world luarnuge is tookr^I tipon. not as a luxury, hut us an ahsolnte necessitv for 
man and woman alike.’' Here in India, with the HinduH thb nniurni tcudencv b 
reinforced lay sochd and religious sand ions of great antiquity. Heligioii In the 
West, iis Kklcy pointed out, usiinlly makes for cetilau^*, while in India it tlirows 
its weight alnio-st wholly in favour of the Tnarried state. The Hindus, with whom 
imuTutge k a .sacrament, forming as they Ho the jiredominattl portion of ij|(> jkhh;- 
1 at ion, have affected profoundly the attitude ami suehil practices of iitlier re lb 
giotis. Musalmans, the Imlk of whom are converts from Jlincbikm, have la'eii 
allei^ted to a varying extent liy flindti infiuenceB, and nowhere lutvo tlie.se intlii- 
ences heen so effective as on mnrrmge-tisitge. Jains are doinimted hv Hindu 
iiilUieiices in this n>gard : so far refonniug notivily amongst iltein hits lieen aide 
to etfei t very' little eliange in their geiieral attitude in regard to Ciuste restriction 
in marriage ami the remarriage of widow.s. Marriage amongst Animists b atliilt, 
and the remoter is a trihe from lUiidii iriflnences, the higlier k its age of marriarro. 
The Indian converts tfd'hristianity have been little mfliicncefl so far as enrlv mar¬ 
riage is coueeriied. The Parsis alone are an exteption, hut even lliiiv, imUrivcent 
yemii, had siiccumhcd to the iiervading influence of liindii social pr; Mi ices and 
amongst the orlho<lo.v sedions. marriage is almost ns largely prevalent as unumgst 
any fliiuUi caste. 


•tioing over the onuinciaticin hoola of a certain town which has ao evil n>pate for inuitur' 
nlity, 1 struck by the fnuiknc.s$ with which appAmiuly kept woajrn ret timed their tmn 
rnoditioit ss rtikMi (kept), gfftinmin t/hntt (Cotii'iibjuAi etc- The Indinn ilues 

not reijuiie the inforuuttioii afKitU the ii'liition tlirr nthcr uicuiIhith to the head *>1 the Imtuo 

himl, Ha ia Englanil. If it luul. duubi levs there would hnve been gu'et faL^qficiiHuii uf returns 

pniticubriy ngunliiiii; civil coiirliUiia, lual «ioia» such uHplicaiiiiai tuv ' biAtilcr ' ur “ hnigtvr ** 
for illi'gitiiuutc thihlittii| tvniihl have liceti rvsurictl Iti, 
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TJu;S 6 genera! coin^ldotations ^pplv with et^ual fnrce feo tliis Rtule. Of the 
whole population, over 48 |*er c^nt, are 
married. 40 per rent, are uumarried and 12 
per eeiit. wiilowed. I5y aox, the pfO]iort.5tiiis 
arc different. There are twite us many willows, 
as there are widowers, jirojiorthmed to a l.tniO 
of t^ach sex. Ahuut ImK of mules and uiio- 
thinl of Eemulea arc iiiimarried. The arcom- 
panying rliagTiiin afiows that the great inii|o- 
rity of the iinmwrrled of hotli sgxea (iiartieii- 
lariy amongst females) are children up to Ifj 
years of age. 

Alwve Unit age, 

1:1 ic Tiiarrierl state 
1>ci:oiites the 
normal eivil eon^ 
ililion for woinen. 

(A) ii' 0 r / ^ 

dftirr Aii- 

uther point, iu 
wliiel) the statis- 
ties of marriage 
offer a marked 
contrast to the 
state of things in 
Western tiuropo 
is the early age of 
marriage. il. 

SmidbiLrg’s table* 
shoivs that of the 
])opu]atLOti 0 f 
Western Europe 

holow the age of 2P, onlv one male in 2.147t ftnd one female in 142 were married. 
In this State, on the other hand, one nude in five, and one female in four, are 
married before that age. The hu'hlenee of infant marriage will be more elosely 
studiwl presently, in the meantime the contrast is only broadly stated. 

fc) The Lirijc PniK>Tiim of IT’/dair^—The thirrl feature whicii marks 
off the civil condition figures of this i'onntiT from the Enroiwan statistics is tiie 
large proportion of the wiflows th»t they di.4f‘fo!SO. The proportion of the wiilowere 
is only H per cont. of Uie male population and does not differ greatly from that in 
other countries, lint the proportion of widows is very large—no leas than 17 per 
cent., while the u^'crage proportion of \vidows in western countries is only about 
£) per cent. About one fourth of the widows of the State are beloiv -lU years of 
age, against only 7 per cent, in Eurojuj. 

U has boon said that llindvi marriage is a sacrament; logically t hureftjre idl 
Tlindii svrimen after they lose their hualuuids are forced to remain single ihroitgh- 
oiii the rest of their lives. There is no such prohibition with Musaluiaiis, Parsis, 
Aiiiniista uiul ilieoTCtically with -lains. But in praetiee, widowhood, pariictifar- 
Iv in {wluU: age.s is ulmoat as prominent a feature umougst these i! 0 (mnunities as 
amom'st Hindus. Amongfit the latter, the sanction iigainal the remarriage of 
widows iR unknown to the earliest iutd the most snervii tnulitions of their reli¬ 
gion. and oven now only a small proportion of theui—as estimated by Mr, Didiilt, 
ir» per cent, strictly prohibit tbe Rmiairtage of widows, iSiil thia num>rity con¬ 
sist of the influential groups Uko Brohnians, iCshatriyus aiu! \hiiiiii8. .Utiongsi 
Ihoae cruate's witl; wlioiii widow remarriage is allowed, the awially superior sec¬ 
tions make it a point to discourage the practice in order to rause themBelvea in the 
estimation of the The varviiig cxreuL to which the lower castes have 

aped the higher in this iiuitter will be studied later. In tiie meant hue it will be 
fiufbcient t.o note tliat the latT^e number of widows amongst Hindus of the cliild 
Iwtaririg ages is one of the fectora that operate naturally against a high rate of 


• Quoted [d thp India Bopott of 1911, para 3’27, 
f Vi(te kjs Ccuaiis Report for 1901, p. 491. 
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Although iivitli the Hindus nmrriage is obligutorv. it is yet hnmpereri 
hy ttujncroiis ^strictiona. The nrea of choit.’e already Hniited by tlie restric- 
iiojiB of caste is further narrowed hy the WLforced widowhocxl of nuirrhigeable 
M'<j!iicu. Thus adult widowers marry very young women, and tJie great diapirrity 
of age iiu'reases the periorl by which, on tlie average, the wife avirvivea the hue- 
hanrl, and there is tiius a large nnniher of ohilrl-widowa, or widows below the age 
of 4(1 tliati in any otiicr eomnmnity except the -Jain^. 

263. Variation by Relig^ion: («) ffhidu —The figures given above are 
for the State as a whole. But they are far from mufomi in the diflerent re!i- 
giotis and localities. 

Taking the printipal religioua, the Hindu proportions ought not to differ 
_______much Ertmi the general 
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proportions, as they 
fonn the great rtmjo- 
rity of the popula' 
But even then 
are amongst Hin- 
i 1 fea*cr males 
unmarried, 8 more mar¬ 
ried and 3 more wi- 
tiowed. in even' Lhou- 
BBiid, tJian in the gene¬ 
ral population. Tlie 
prttportion of unmar¬ 
ried fcnialcs amongst 
Hindus ia lower than 
^ in the general popula- 

the larger number of nmmed and widowed amongst them ia due no doubt 

to their earlier age at marriage. 
The marginal table compares 
the proportion of uiunanittl at 
the ages 0-5 and 5-1 it La the 
liifFerent religions. Except Mie 
C/tristiaii cojiverts the Hindus 
allow the lowest age at mar¬ 
riage. .\t the age period 
JO-15 —vide Subsidbry Table 
H^y jwT cent, of Hitidti 
females ate marrbd us ugaiuali 
«5. JS, Is, nil and 46 iit the ease 
of lIiLsalmauB, Anmibts. Jains, 
Parsis and Chrbtbus res- 
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■ i O' 1 r 1 - 1 . , peetively. Only tme out of 

m uninamwt Hindu females ts above the age of 15, ua agaiust one in '>2 in the 
general femulo popumtioj^. 

ifj) JWnum-The ilu^lnmn proportions difTer but Uttle from the above 
f^ires. Ihe proportions of the unmarried in both sexes are much hiaher Mt 
the figures rekting to the widowed females are about the same. There wa a'mgu- 

kr correspondence as the margin shows^in 
the ago dktrihution of widows in the two 
rel^ioiis. In the younger ages, partbukrlv 
IJiiidus show a larger uuiuhe’r 
of clnJd-wtdiiws; but the figures show that 
generally the prejudice against adult widow 
remarriage is almost as strong among Guja¬ 
rat Hnsalnians as amongst their Hindu eon- 
geneni. The young ilfusalman widow b 
marneil soon enough, but the older widow has 
still to fight against Ihb Bentinieut. Com- 

. , .. mg to the civil oonditbu of children, the differ 

enws m the two religions will lie found bo be the most striking. Under the aae f 
live tfie proportion of married and widow«! amongst Miisalmans of both sexw'k 
less than half of the corresponding figure of the Ilindua. In the ago period 5 in 
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the same dijteretiee petsista. In the nge period 10-15 also, among males as well as 
females, the proportion of the Hindu married b more than double that of the 
MiisHlmans, In theeliild-lieuring period (t5-+0}, the proportions arc ahciut tlie 
BAme, the 3fiiKHlman figures ruling a little lower. The projHirtion of widows 
among them is however iiiiieh less. 

(e) The AnliJiist proportions show generally a higher ratio of 

the unmarrietl and a .mialler figure for t.he vvidoweil than tJie Musaltuiins. At 
ages 15-4H and 4b and over, the Animists show how'ever fewer bachelors rela¬ 
tively to their total strength than the ihisalmans. This i-ircumatance is geiieral- 
■I 3 ' due to the fact that marriage is adult among them or at least those seetiotis 
that are still iintouchefl !\v Hindu influence, ami that there is no diflicidtj’ for 
widows, or even wives, nuiongst them to find new’ ]}artners. 

(rf) ,/«m—The .Tains in their civil coiulitiori figures show iibmit the same 
age of marriage as Animists. But, as they follow the practice of enforced widow¬ 
hood wliich is purtienlarly rife uiuongst the V'anias to wdiicji caste the hulk of Jains 
belong, the proportion of widows is the highest among them. Amongst their 
married males, one in 53 is below J5 years in age. The corresponding proportiniis 
amongst Hindus, Mnsalmans and Animist^ are respectively one in 13. one in 28 and 
one in 80. Amongst their iiiarried females, one in 17 is hclow 15. The corres¬ 
ponding proportions amongst Hindus. .MiLsahmins and Aiiiriiists are one in 7 , one 
111 13 ami one in I ft respect ively. 

iPnrst—As compared to the general pupuhitiou the Parsis have in a 
hundred mules, eleven more unmarrietl, eight fewer niarricd and three fewer 
widowed. Of a HK( females, there arc 11 fewer spinsters, 11 more marrieil and I he 
same proportion of widows. Both males and females do not inuriy' lilt after 
puhertv. Only one male in 30T and one female in 771 among the married Parsis 
are below the age of 15. 

(/) CAmriaii—The Christians sliow- the low’cst age at marriage among 
nil the religions. (4f ilicir nuirriotl males one in eight and, of their murrinl femalea, 
OTIC in five are vouiigcr than 15. Taking the fignre.s of ltKlhi.u ChrisliiTiiH scpuratc- 
]y no less tliKii Id males, and 6’2 icmalcs, of a thousand of each R{^N ngcil n-5, are 
married. The cT»rre.sponding figures for the Btate arc 8 and 15. The iiiiijority 
of the converts are fr<Mii such castes ns Dbctls and Chniiiars, Inife even these show* 
us will bo seen later higlier ages at marriage. As pointed out in the Chapter on 
Ifelipion. the Tiulian Christtans liave increased fiut slightly : the gain from con- 
veraioiis eoiiM not have been laigo within tlie flwade, so that the bulk of the con¬ 
verts iiiiiy be presinncrl to be of fairly long stantling ] it 111 list he concluded there- 
fore that niissmnuty influence lius been powerless in raising the marriage nge. 

The other religions do not call for mueh remark, < If t he Aryas, 273 or 43 |H^r 
cent are mnrricfl. Only 5 males and lu females amongsti these nre IwtW’cen the 
ages of 5 aial 1 5. The married i^ikhs, ile ws and Brahtnos an? all above the age of 2 tJ, 


263. Variation by locality —The above variations by religion help us to 
some extent to luiderstand tJic variations in civil conrlition by locality. (.lenemlly 
it may be stated that the proportion of the married in both sexes is the highest 
ill Central Gujarat and the lowest in Kat Ilia wad. 50 per cent, of males arc mar- 
rie<l in Barrxla Fraid w’ithout the City. In the City, the married males form 4? 
per cent, of the total male population. In North and South Gujarat the propor 
tion of the married is 44 per cent., while m Kathiawad it is only 36. .iVmongst the 
females, the same order is oiisen-cd ; the proportions of the married in the natural 
divisions stated in the above order are 55, 46, 49, 46 and 44 respectively. 
lTn<lonhte<lly one of the coutributorv causes of these variations is the proportion 
of females to mates. In a country where marriage is gerienii. and almost the only 
factor that keeps a man awav from marriage is the paucity of eli^blc females, tlie 
sex proportion m a ny given locality does affect largely the conditions of marriage, 
III Kathiawar! among its natural population, t he proportion of females is lowest in 
the State. Comparing the figures as in the 
margin, we find as expected Kathiawad 
with the lowest proportion of women hnstlie 
lutgf^st proportion of biurhelors. In 8outh 
Gujarat, the higher age of marriage is the 
conn terse ting factor. In Ontral Gujarat, 

1 11 spite of the low ratio of its females, the 
very early ages at marriage that obtain keep 
flown the proportion of biicitclors. .Also the 
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ptoporiioTi of iRArrlagoai lie women, uged lfi-20 is an important fuetor^^ Iti tlje 

^ nuirginal statciiioiit, Kathiawit^l has ge¬ 

nerally l(jivor pruportions than South 
anil Norfji (liijarwt but higher tkufi the 
reiitnil DiviHiotu in the age period 
In rogarrl to age jx'i'iod 5-10 lip’Wevcr 
Katliiawarl has a higher jirti|mrtion of 
females Ihaii my other iliviaioiu Its 
lower proiiortion of nvurried therefore 
must he aserjIicH to the liiglier mar¬ 
riage age that obtains there. The question 

of early marriage will be presently taken iip» but another factor must l» 
inch tinned: the proportion of ai clows. Where the proportion of widows 
is high, on account of the practice of enforced wiclowhcMKl, there it limy 
be imagined that the proportion of, the married males will tend to tie 

less, other things being equal. The 
margin shows however that the actual 
situation is complicated bi* other factors, 
xStill the Citv whiiii ordinarily partakes of the 
same soeiaf influences as the distriet around 
hasa low'er proportion of the married compared 
to the pntnf figure, liecauso, among other 
causes, of its liigb proportion of widows. In 
North Gujarat and Kathiawail. the high 
proportion of the widows is one of the causes 
why fe^ver men are married. In K at Ida wad, 
the’ higli proportion of widows partly accounts 
for the proportion of its niarricd male.s. w'hlch is the lowest in the State. 
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The governing cause in all the ilivisions is therefore the age at marriage, W here 
this unites with the other factors, as in Kathlawad, the proportion of the uniiiar- 
rieil is high. _ In Soiitii Gujarat, the practice of adult marriage contributes to the 
liigti proportion of its umnarrietl, althongli there is a suftiiiency of females ami re¬ 
marriage of widows frequently happens. 


264 . Early jWarriage by Locality — Of the caiiGescmimerateil in the 

abuve jHira- 
graph, early 
niarriftge is 
the chief. 
The inup ill- 
sorted ill the 
margin shows 
the ]>ropor- 
tion of the 
married per 
l,U 0 t) Hindu 
females aged 
0-10 ill the 
diflenent divi¬ 
sions. The 
Hindus being 
the domina¬ 
ting element 
in all the ili- 
visions except 
tSoutli Guja¬ 
rat, the pro¬ 
portion of 

married girls under 10 will enatde tiie reader to see where the age of marriage 
b the lowest in the State. In South Gujarat, the Animbts fortii 43 per cent, 
of the population, and they help to counteract the iiifiuencc of Ilmdinsiii. The 
variations are striking. They range from over IC) jmr cent, in Central Gujarat to 
only one per cotit. in Ka this wad. 

Taking only The age-period 0-5, tn the State, 8 boys and IS girls per l,CKMj of 
each sex axe marriefl. In 1911, the figures for all India were a Bttle lower than 
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In the ages 5-10, the fimires o£ niarriecl for each aex in the State are 50 and 
112 . In 1911 the eorresponrling figures for all liuUa were 37 and 105. 

Turiling to the detailed figures hy age iu the different natural divisions, 
we may study the 
marginal statement. 

The diagram given 
helow has been plot* 
te<l on the detailed fi¬ 
gures l>y age-groupii. 
including those ron- 
tained in the mar¬ 
ginal table. Houghly 
six times as many 
bo^'s and ten times as 
miiiiy girls, under ten 
years of age, are mar- 
ned relatively to the total population of each set under that age, in Cent ral Gujarat. 
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aa in Kathinwad. In the age-group tO- l 5, the respective proportions in Central Gu¬ 
jarat are st.x limes for boys and nearly four times for girls, hi Hie age-group i rj-20 a 
little over liair tlie. hoya ami nearly all girls are married in Central Gujarat. Iu 
Nortli Gujarat, the age i>f miifriage .seems to have gone up iu this census a little 
higher. Iu Stiuth Cujurat, the proportion of girls inarriei) at this .age is lofB but t hat 
of boys a little more, thiin in Katluitwad. Kathbwad from .'ill iheso figu res appears 
tohave the leji.st previduiu'i* cif early marriage. Rut on ilieutiier Jiand ]\athiavvad 
is notorious a? a marriage! marl, aiul the so-culkd j«de of girls is rife in that place. 
Widowers or grown-up imchelors from the main laud of Gujarat who can afford 
tlie money to 

buy out iiride.^ hijuCRam vnc. hUMiUER o-iu vvha arc. 

resiirt to tbis 
peninsula for 
their mates. 

265. Ear¬ 
ly jnarrjaj^e 
by Relig^lon 
-The varia¬ 
tions by reltgicm 
have been al¬ 
ready rcferretl 
to and in that 
con n 0 e t i 0 n, 
the .'^ituiition 
regarding early 
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marriugp hiis Ijppn a iso hr telly sftnlicil in the 
iliff^reut religious. A diagram is attiielied to Eli¬ 
minate the van'ing attitufte of the dilTerejit 
religions towards tiiis questioti. The projtor- 
tionnl lignies on wbicli t.ke aliove diagram 
is plotted am collected in the iitargiti. 
('hiid marriage Es practically non-existent itinong 
the Ptirsis. Tlie fenrfid }jrevii!eiiiTe of child 
marriage niuoiigat Christian eoiiverla has Iweii 
already noted. As to the other religious, a 
detailed ex a iii; inn lion hy sDcial strata is re- 
ijuired. 


It is important to rememlwr in coimection with early marrlagn that in this 
conntrv the age nt marriage Ls no indication of tlie beginning of elfectJve mariied 
life. In the vast majority of Hindu marriages, marriage is not usnallv loIUored 
by cohabitation. \\ itliiti a few days ivitcr nmmage, the Hindu Itricle, if she is 
of immature years is taken to her parental home anil only sent back to her Inis- 
baiid when she has attained puberty, he,, after mensiruntioii. Hut if the husband 
is a widower atul of luaturer years, lie may insLat on ki,s ijuirilal rights anil ofleii 
there happens prematnie consummation wit.h nil its wofnl xetfuet/f of permanent 
debilitation of iicaitli or even death to the wife, fn the 8cx Ktiquirv, disf-ussed in 
the previous cfiapter, the eflfett of disparate marriages on the heafth of the wife 
was not the subject of investigation. Jiut one Jmows how the chlld-liearing 
peritHl espeoially in the earliest and the latest stages is particniariv critical htt the 
woman. Amongst .-Viiimists am] Parsis, the marriage is adult arid it is presumed 
that oonsnmmation is almost immediate. With the ilusalmans, a pas-siojuile 
rare, the age at marriage is only slightly higher than the Hindus, and if one were 
to believe reports, the interval between the dates of formal and efievtive marriaife- 
is not long, ^ 


266. Early Marriage by 
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than local converts like .Memons, Khojas 


— Subsidiari' Table V gives the profMir- 
tional figures regarding civil con¬ 
dition. In the margin are col¬ 
lected the proportions of child¬ 
ren under 12 married in the re¬ 
presentative castes. Two of the 
three main Kaiibi castes are the 
greatest ftinners in the matter 
of marrying their children before 
pnlierty, TJie Lewa Kaidds ilTQ 
only a IJttie better. Oolas, tlban- 
chis and Knmbhars — indeed all 
artisan castes even includiiiig l^ouis 
and Bjmvsara, although these lat¬ 
ter have shown much progress in 
education — marry their dau*#!i- 
tera very earlv. Kolis are na¬ 
turally iiicJined towards adult 
marriage but Hindu iiifluence tends 
to lower the age at imirriage. Tiie 
same might he saifi of the forest 
tribes of whom the HindiiLsed 
Bhils and Diihftis marry their 
children younger than their Atii- 
rmstic brethren. The Hindu irastes 
showing low proportions of children 
married arc more or leas high. The 
Irfwa K.tnbis and Rajputs amongst 
tfiese show i,he strongest teiidency 
towanJs early marriage. Hrali- 
mam and Kavasthaa on the other 
hand show the reverse. Amongst 
the .Musalniaris. those with foreign 
stra,„ like tiftiyada and fatlians 
sho\i a more adult marrioge age 
T t ohoras. 
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EAKtV iLABRIAGE BY CEKSUSES 


^ 267 , Early Marrjagre by Censuses- Tiimijjg to the Qsmes of the 
ment *'**'^* reveldUotiij of the latest census inti impon-c^ 

ou cr*. "'“,rr,‘:T ?' “«* B-"n 

i.upr«.“ "i ,'l 


iiuproveijierjt. i\ i-e«ipiirar,ive tua- 
gtutn is jiisjo given liefow which illua- 
tTiites more vivhlly tho great jirogreag 
ill soeial fwlhig tijiU pmct iccij 10 tJits 
reqieet. Tlje very aydfien ilrop jo 
J921 Cttutiot Jjtuvever Ite wlrolly as¬ 
cribed to I he progressive inflitences 
of sooiul rofonii. Hio veiy Idgh 
figures of Ciiriy tnarriage ij. ifl] | were 
thieSy Ijecause of the fact that in 
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detail Ui the last Report. Once in tjvcrv nhio, ten or eleven veare tiie TlhiKm,« 
as rejornre go njU, the (,«nlj„ei. of thoiaalc re Ihnia llau. thjir tntela?^“ 
(at Ltijha in Sidhpur Taluka) and after worslup, draw lota for the ycftr^f mar! 
n^e. Tlmy then appoint a day wliei, all the' oninarriod femaiea^d Jhe caste 
are given m marriage. The^ pcrnxlic marriages iverc eertaiuly u irreat saiw 
III time and m money and so tong as tliis anuient euBtom whs aet^mjpaSied bv the 

t htrf?' «u>~ no pordoulor 

f have found that amongst tiiese Kadwa Kanhis although th.^ fnrrr,^ 















































































































CHAPTER VU.—CIVIL COSOITIOS 
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fiagu was so young, the age of effective marriuge was, and ie even now. 
much later than what oht.ains amongst some Bralmiati ot Vania castes. As- 
piralioji to^ rise in the ostimatioii of tlieir tfo-caiJofl Ihrijfi. ueighljoiii's brought on 
enforced widowhooil amongst them, aiiH the iirogress of eclncation has also brought 
ahouti a revulsion of feeting against what they toitsklered an arcJiaic and unna¬ 
tural custom. These influences t(}gpther witJi the fuel thatiu tJie tlecado JOII- 
19a<l, there ^vas only one «;as<m of iinirriage amougst theju, have liaii this result 
that the projwrtion per iiiillc ttf females Jiiarried at 0-5 has heen reduieil from 023 
in 19! I to only 32 in this census. Nearly two-tliirds uf the nmrrieil children of 
these ages hi 1911 belougctl to this caste. liui even if wo leave the Kadwa Kaubis 
out of aceouiif, we see that the projiortion per tiiiiie of male children ageil 0-5 who 
are married lias declineti frojji I -I Ui (J in tiie last' ten veans; and the rpspective 
ratios for female elnldrcn ngiHl 0-5 for the last two ccususes are 31 mid 10. 
There is thcrefcirc a reiii movement fcowfinla [i{iSti)onriiieiit of the age at marriage, 
hut wc shall now e.xamitie irhethcr it is shared )>y all claastis, high and low. 

268. Factors in the postponotnent of /Vlarrfage ; effect of Bdu- 

cation on child 
ma r rI a g e . — 
Among the factors 
in the postpone¬ 
ment uf tiiarriage 
are the iiiflucucea 
of oducaljuM tiiat 
iuive led to a 
htimuTier attitude 
io wards woniou. 
But It is only in 
the higher castes 
where the e<luca- 
tional influences 
are really operative 
that any real clmn- 
ge as will appear 
from tlie margin 
hag tubeii place 

... . id this respect. In 

the niaiginai .itatcmeiit certain castes are taken with whom infant marrkfre 
may be said to i>e largely prevalent. Amungat all these OBstes with one excep¬ 
tion, literacy has hiigely uiereased. The largest proportiona! increases are 
among the llarathas. Bhavsanj, Sonia, SiiiBts and Lewa Katibis. The Aiijanas 
flhow 11 detdine in wiiieation and it is natural that the prevalence of child mar¬ 
riage should actually show an extension. The Kiulwas show a large decline pos¬ 
sibly line to a real change in feeling ns already explained. The Maratlias, Sonis, 
and even Kolis show an improveinent in tins reBpwt. The great Kanbi commu¬ 
nity has shewn that tliey are now even more unwilling tu postpone the luitriiage 
of their girls till after puberty. With the untmichables, girls under twelve are 
now married even more frequently than before. 

W'lmt has hapjieiuJ is tins; there has been a general decline of the proportion 
of the married amongst girls below 5 and even 10 ; as a consequence Lhme has 
been a general movement towards marrying fiff the girls at about lOtli or J Itli year 
amongst these comimijiities. Educittion has onlv ahtfte<i the tuarriaffl? me from 
i>-5 and 3^10 to 10-12. * ^ ^ ^ 
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269, 
A second 


Effect of paucity of girls on adult marriage of males— 
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castes among whom t he proimrtion of females 
to males ageii 12 to 20 [s the joweat, there 
sure enough the proportion of unmarried males 
aged 20-40 IS the largest as appears from the 
margmal statement. The Bituation m the two 
oeususca is shewn in t he margin in regard to tliese 
communities. The mean pniportioti of the male 
unmarried aged 2t>-40 for the State is 103 per 
miNc. In ISIU, It was onlv 143. hi iPOI 
the ligure rose to 152; Um years later it was 
limn^i to Ik.* U\A ; itini ut ijjut figure it Ims 
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370. Effect of Enfrilsh Education on adult marria^^e of males 
—The cfToct of education 011 child mnrriage hasbecii already ailudefl to. The 
influenco of Erifilifth etlucaticui on the mnrriwge statistica of adult males tnav Im? 
now seen. In the mar¬ 
ginal table, the order 
according to litonicyin 
Englifih iscorrehit^rwitli 
the order iiccording to 
the proportion of males 
aged 20-40 that are un¬ 
married. The castes 
taken are those that 
•show the higlieat litera¬ 
cy in English. We find a 
general correspondence. 

In these comm unities 
tvhich only form a very 
small minority of the 
TOpulation, tlin effect of 
English Cflucotioii has been mainly to raise the standard of life. Thus tlic ten¬ 
dency b oncoiiragcd amongst these ad vajuicdcomimitiitiea to postpone the marriage 
of males loan age when they are better able to support a family. This is generally 
the case in ca^s where there is n suffieiency of marriageable iemnlea and vet there 
is evident disinclination to marry seen amongst gr-own-np nmles. But ns appears 
from the last column in the marginal table, tJie |ianeit,y of eligible lirides also 
affects the question to no small extent. 
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271, Effcctof Social Legislation on the age at Marriage- 
Apart from educat ion and the puucilv of brifles, the factor tliiit fnm operated to some 
extent tii cliecking infant marriage la the fnfiint Marriage l*n‘Vcntion I.iiw' which 
was piussed in July J9(H. ’I'lie law ileflnes the age at which morriage is perniis- 
sible— 12 for girls ami IB for Iiovs. E.vemptions are grouted in the case of girb 
between the age cd St and i2 uniler speciit circumstances. The latest change m 
the enactment is in regard to K.adwa Kanbk The movement ogainst, the 
periodical marriage custom of the iiivste has Ixsen gi'owing in sticngtli and in pur¬ 
suance to representatioua made by the leaders of the reforming section, the mar¬ 
riage age of girls luis L>wii reduced to six years and that of boys to eight j-eam us u 
special coucession to thiscommunity. In the firal seven years of its c-xislciice. the 
law bad to encounter the .sidlcn opposiliou tif the people. It waa at first applied 
vdth iittlc strii'tncss; and the proportion of rejections of applications for permis¬ 
sion to marn' infanta vras only about .7 iier 'I’liere were 23,38S convictions 

under the Act in the first, seven years of its opemtions or S,34I convictions per 
year. Since IBII, the nuiulier of eonvicrions 
under the Act is shewn in the marginal state¬ 
ment. I'he last named year, it may .also In? 
mentionefl, was a Katlwa Kaiiiii nuirriage sea¬ 
son- There n'as tliiis a totjil of -lO.flin coinic- 
tioijs in ibe last decade, or -l,ii.’Jl (inrmally- The 
annual average iJierefore has ristm siin'e IB]], 

This docs not allow however that the ,Vct has 
broken dow’n, hill that its application Iius 
l>ecomc wider and stricter. On the wdiolc 
the Act has had certaudy a beuefii-ial effect. 

The figures of convictions ilo not accurately 
gauge the restrictive eflect of the regulation. 

Under the Act, if both the parties to a mar¬ 
riage are infant^i, there are two offences t<» a 
marriage. Secondly, if the State High i'nurt. 
so permits, offences imilct the Act even if com¬ 
mitted by Barmla subjects outside the limits of the fJtiite ate triuhio by the incal 
courts. Tlius a jiroporlion of the offences above indicated occur outside the State 
Tlierefore the numliOT of offmices alone fails as a test of the efficaev of this niece of 
legislation. Under the Ac t, however, all marrioges whetljcr above the age-limit 
or against its provisions are registmlile by the village rogisttors (orflinarv nllugc 
patels and Ulatis), N^oii-registration of any umrriage ut petialitseil. fliese re¬ 
gistration figures are vahiahle as indicating tlie trend of the pfeople's attitude 
Unfortunately figures previous to IDHJ are net available. But the subsequcri 
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over-age ninrrlages are flefeotlve, as tlie 
marriages that are triahle mi<ler the AeU 


figun's have lanm oJihiia- 
^il ami are hen^ git'eji 
in Hip matgiiinl state meat, 
Vi'liU'Ji sLiavs tlip three 
k'irifls ijf niarriiigps, — (i) 
Hie infant marriages wtiieli 
>i'cre ppiialisT!!, (ii) the 
infarii marrhiges which 
were iklJmvPfl, ami (iii) 
marriages lieyiau] the 
jiresi-rihed * age-lmiit, 
rhest' tigiires unfhmht-^ 
Pilly shnw a rlniviiwacfl 
gmile of infant mnmtiges. 
Kegistmtioii figures of 
^^Ihige registrar only bothera alirjiit 
Ala king alloiViinre for this factor, we 

jaw. 


f..;_i.. - . , : : -'•'■upo;; aiiowanre tor t 

get fairU coDvmomg <lata ot the mereasing efrei iivpiiess of this 

ruJr\ between enforced Widowhood and early Mar¬ 

riage -J^htK, the proportion of widows omhhe praetjee of enfonefl wirlowhoiwi 
III Hivmjmumty anp factor goveriimg the sitnption regarding the >mp at marriagp 

uga Ji. This IS sr> amongst ffimliis at any nite. Aiiimtsts and Ajiisidjnaiis harr 
Hjlidt marriages and ahai nllow their widows to j-emarrv. .fains on the other hand 
,dthough they have adult marriage, rigidly eii/oree the prm tit e of IJfe-hmg ivjilo«!^ 

Th- rfT; «narringe-ugc. Amingsl Anjaniis/KX^s 

Kofis, untouchables ami others who prarticc remarriage of ttkhiivs we have al' 
ready s^m tlmi the nmrrmge age h.w. Amongst l^w„ Kaiduv S,mis Mara 

Si:: 

res k?H ively. The proportion of widows is • let i easing hut i liat of th. n.l Jl . 
u .(.•.•P^ius ah,, sU-i„R tlial 11„ a-e „f n.appiaRo iai«i„a. WM,!w 9 T,™j 
and rhildmi aiv now very nire. but in the marriageable agea Ki-ls n,ul i? IJ? 
proportion of wi.fows though deenasing is not im onsidemhle* The hi^h' ’nnT 

|K>rt.ioM of widoivs in wut is doubtlea^'um tJ 
famine iimrtaJity which usimfly spared tlm 
woinen. But this deereaso h not afivim in 
evidemr tl.e dufeitml ndigions. Amongst 
he dams, ahhmigh ihur marriage-age has riwn 
he pniportion of ihe4i4> ehild-widows aged 1 (M 5 
has acttmfly iLseti from IJ in l!n>} «,„! nin u, 

Aniniists as 

of widows has eommeiKeti to incKnise. 'Hif"mijmrlC 
groups ItMo and I5-L»h ni liHl were 2 and H. The l onesiiondinf/ ^LI ^ 
now 3 and 17. AmongHl (he Parsia ehild widows aie piaetiidly mm-exiskmk 
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- X - 1- .. » xuuwers LS l||CnM5- 

iiig from eeusus to census. The 
figures of IIJO! are exceptional. The 

( iiH he IS finding li m>w to niarrv 
itgaim rho nmre Jiiinmne altitude that 
18 tndm.w i^ipJo to postpone tJie 

marriage o their girK is alsi making 

mm uvuid dwpiimto niurriiiges h^r 
heir girk The older candidate i 
thus elbowed out bv the von««« 
comperitors in the marriage mark?" 
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274. Witfowi! At child-hearitig pcrJocfs 
(iioiit is gi ven wliereiri I ho jirvipirri™ nf widruvs 
of tlin rliild'lienrljig ages is r'om|mrod for each 
religion luT Ifi8t two tvf?nemllv 

all telisitiiis slirm a smaller ligiii'i.' iliiui ten 
years ago. The Aiiliin.st are an uin, 

ami this oiremiistance must be put ilowni to 
Htmlii influence. The Jains aiill maiiitnhi an 
iinenviaMe lead: muie than a (iffh of llieir 
women of the reproiinofive ages are [jritlii- 
bitetl from niarr^ing. ’|'he Ihiniis hIiow u de- 
dine of widows itispite nf the inriiNtsing flisin- 
eunatioh of tlieir yontig men Ut imim*. It show.^i 
that- the oKl jwejuiliee against widow' re-ruarriage 
iR rapid h' 

passing iiway PtA«.KA*« AHovfina 
ii Hi o n g a f 
that fmjgjTf's- 
sive com¬ 
munity. 

The Statis- 
tie^ resard ‘ 
ing iidnlt 
willows l>v 
castes show 
that in the 
higher strata 
of flinduisiji 
the propor- MALE.--• — 

tion of sneli women is the gientest. Tlic mumin 
illustrates the etrlkiisg roiitrfists in this j-c- 
gard. It has Iteen toiiinl from ji i‘iini]niriSoii 
of the si;:es of familie.s in the diliVri'iit 
castes iUui their ratio of survivjd. tfial the jiopida- 
tion Is fK'iiig rephmished from Jes.s Imihty Imt phv- 
sinnlJy strongc^r .'itmka Itne nf the eoiitrilnjtnry 
faetora to this pfiw'eas i,s no flontd the varying pro¬ 
portion of widows in the tliffereiit soiia! strata. A 
lower i»ropi>rlj«n of the widow'ed ohviously would 
inean a higher hirtli rate and a greater ehawee <»! 
increase thioujfh nnturat cuuses. 
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275. I^rcsent tcndeticies lownrUit Widow remarriage -Thereare 

at present tw'o kinds of fomes acting from opposite directions in regard to tliisj 
i|ue.stbn. At one end «if the scab', an* i he intdleeluulist rrdonners, foiiiiil in every 
high caste, who realisi' that the eondotmialion of diifd*wii|ows to j)eri>etuid widoiv- 
hofuJ Ls a tnoflerji ahemUhui i>f ffiwltiistn that w'u.s nnknow'n to its ntjcicid foun¬ 
der^ Refoi'iiiiiig thictii and aotia! reform ntssiHiiatious have frequenlly prejithod 
against the evil and have sometimes acted up to their pii>h<fisi(>ns. Iji Cu|arat, 
however, customs die harrl and sciitiinpnml np]>eals in favour of their abolition 
fall on deaf cars. Enl it is coming to 1m? recognised that widow remarriage is a 
matter of social nccessit}’. Itio Bahadur Goviiuihhai referretl to the wtitions 
actually recelvcil in 15307 fioni i'ertahi place.^ within the State, whidj actual]v 
requested the State to cohi/hV widows to marry. Since then no such petitions have 
Ijeen reportcil. Cetisus ftommittces have generally reported to nie that there is 
It groiviiig (■on.>jcii>iisiie.ss tlmt the practice shimJfl he revived. One eonimittee 
(from Kiilrtl) reports that the Kivliivas have resolwd to reinforce or the 

le^^^ate, amongst tUeii' widows. Whether this is a coiicerteil caste action or a 
movement limited to luily a few ind{vi«hinls reimiirifi to be .'seen, l^'rom Gandevi 
it is reported that within recent years numerous cases of remarriage of ividowa ap¬ 
parently of adult age have ocnirred. Those are reporteil to bo case.s of choice 
mnrnages between the parties. A few stray cases of Patidars having niarried 
W'idow's from the Deccan under the Indian t.'rvil Marriage Act are also reported 
The DabJjoi Committee states that amongst Musalmaii local converta, Ilte 
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V’ohoms. Tftis, Phijiirtis, tli*^ old pTojiifliin* inhoiitwl frttiii tlitf Hindus Against 
widow rp^nsarringc is fnst png.^iiig nwny. 

All tht'se nrt* however tentativt' nntl more nr leiw iniHviduid efforts. No con¬ 
certed action or wholesale tnovemeiit is vet itpjMircnt. The truth is thot all such 
efforts are aiKl will ho powerless Sii long os authoritative Hindu opinion conti¬ 
nues to rogaivl the prohibition of w*idow remarriage as a badge of xespoctability. 
Aiiiongst the lower Hindu ^:astesJ the socially allhicnt eet'tioiis arc diEcounteniitic- 
iiig the practice of w'idow remarriage as ui-lively as any Brahman or Vania, Gra¬ 
dually this question is Ijecoming a jMitent cause of Jission in these cotnmunities 
—the section diaallt'wing wit low-re nuirriiige being hyi>ergaroous to the rest that 
allow* it. 

276 . Some Miscellaneous points: EmdeiuroJPolytjain^fmm thc 

— Flic tigiirea ahowing the projKtrtion of w'ivcs to husbands — Subsidiary 
Table IV* — are aometimes taken as a clue to the incidence of polygamy. 
Asineiitioncd in pnm. 345 of the last Ro]>ort, in Gujarat , both Hindus and MuBalmans 
are as a ruio monogamous. (Inh some Bra hi nan castes such as Aiiavaln, And id 1 . 
Tapoiltuin., etc., and aonie Vfuiia Castes like HishawalH allow polygamy. But the 
custom is fast passing into desuetude. In HHl i here were married women 

t<i niarrietl men. In Ht 2 J, the nitJo is to I, 00 th Of course this does not 

mean that [lolygamy is iherdiiro mi tiie increase. That tlic general iucreaflc in 
the popnlatiou has been niitilc up of a larger quota of women thnii of men has been 
already jadutei] oul in the previinia chapter, fa'ciuidly in our exchanges in mi¬ 
gration, we give more men than women. The true iucidente of polygoitiv is thus 
obscured by the fairbir of eiiiigration. The aiime rentarka arc applicable to the 
Mitaahnnns. among whom there are 1 , 0 IS wives to l.WKJ htisbandi!!. Amougat 
Mcinoiis anil Volioras — two i;ominimities particularly in wJudi a good proportion 
of husbands is away from home themlio of w’ives to husbands is as 1,118 to l, 00 (h 
Amongst the Aiiiiiiists. tlu-re is more evidence of polygamy: the factor of mi- 
gratioti does not affect to an v apprecial tie extent, ao I hat- the proportion of wives 
to biialiatids aniong these tribes may be taken as a fair measure cd their polyga¬ 
mous praf'ticcs. There are now wives to 1 ,i>l )0 Imabands among them as 

against ],fd 3 ten years ago which jiresumably is indkative of greater prevalence 
of the prac!tT(?e, jbit. polygamy is often nullified amongst them by the ease with 
which divorce is sought aiul obiaineil. The Parai.s show a large excess of wives ; 
1,383 to the ihomwind : this is eiiiiidy due to mlgratiori of their males as the 
Parsis are a momigainous commimity, 

(h) Jjispamtf. .1/orrnit/Ci—'['he i5<.*x Kmitiiry has already shewn us that 38 
per cent, of husbnntls are on an average morit thiui ten years older than their 
wives. From Subsidiary 'ruble IV we learn that at each of the age periwls 
0-10 and 10-1 ft there are more tlnm twice ns nniii}* wivtss as hushands both 
amongst JJimhisaFid .Miisidmaiis. 

From Imperial Table XfV we leiirn tliat where the marriage age is low there 
is often less dLsparity l»etwoen the ages of the couples. j\mongsi the Kadwos. 
Anjanns, Olianchis and Golas, tlie proporliuti of hmsbands to wives in the age 
period 0-12 ranges from 59 to 79 percent. While amongst theNngiira, Aimvalas, 
Iffarathas, AiuUcli Brahmans, the proportions are 24, 47, 26 and 20 res]teetivety. 
This dispnritv of age amongst the liigher castes eountemets the effect of the higlier 
marriage age and favours early wirlowhiHxl. 

(c) SUitistics regarding/ nthdt ImjFerial Table \TI shows that there 

are 15,375 spinsters of the ago of 15 and upwanls. Of these, 183 are afflicted with 
some infirmity, as shewn hi State Table XIV. In 1911, there were 13,702 spins¬ 
ters of that age and over. Thus there is an increase of i^insters in the State. The 
bidk of these are of course of the ages 16-20 and arc waiting to be married. A 
gootl few of the romainfier are prostitutes and kept women. Spinsters, aged 3LI 
and over, ijumWred 4,88(1 in JOll and 5,238 in 1921. To tlie-iost figure, gome of 
the forest tribes (Bhil, Uliodhra, Ohodia, Oainit. Dub la and Nuyakda) and Kolis 
contribute 1,348- The remaining contribiitones are coinmunilies which favour 
late marriage like Parsk (412) or Nogar (14) or Vohora (193) or those others which 
prize high birth or ItuliniuM like Saiyads (*29), Barots (34), Audich (34), Lewa Kan- 
bis (116) and Bajputs (50). 
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(fi) Cm? C(f>idilion mi JEkw? and Urhan Areas —Lastly the state of things 

regarding civil conditinti in runil and urban 
areas may bo briefly contrasted. In the mar' 
ginal statement, the proportion of tlic unmar* 
rievl by sex is bi the diflereut areas. The 

urban areas and the City particularly show a 
low proportion of tbe unmarried. Of the females 
under the age of 15, I (i per cent- are arried ij\ 
urban areas and 18 in rtiraJ, so that in the for¬ 
mer, the marriage rate is high, and tlie jiiarriage 
age is liigher than in rural areas. Of the women 
of child-bearing age (15^0), 133 per niille are 
widows in towns, while the eorresponding figure 
for the State is 105, Subsidiary Table II sliows that the proportion of widows to 
the total female population is the highest, in the of IJaroda, Of the married 
population in the City there are 869 wives to a thousand husljaiids. In the urban 
areas, the proportion of wives to husbaiida figures at 967, In the whole State, as we 
have seen, it is 1,028, Thus while the general population sirffors from the adverse 
effect of emigration w-hich selects against males, the City and urban areas generally 
show the influence of immigration which selecta against femalos. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE T. — DisntiBmcix nv Civil Coxiutiox of of mach Sex, 

EKLIfiKlN ASD IIAJX AflE'J'KRIOD AT EACH OP 'I'lJE LAST FIVE (.'ENSUSES 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I — DisrMBtrriax bv Civil Conuftios of 1,000 or each SKXt 
Religion ano jbaix Aok pebioo at eaibi of the last five CEXausES^oowld. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11 . —DiSTRiBimoN by Civil Conbitiosi of 1,000 or each Sex, 
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AT CERTAlif AGES IN EACH ReLAGIOX AND NATURAL DlVISIOX 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE IIT.— Disntimmox bv main Age-pebioos 
AND Civil Condition op 10,(KK) of each Sex and Helioion 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Peoportiox oir thk sjelses by Civil Condition at ceetajn 

AOBS FOB EeMQIONS AND NaTUKAI. DIVISIONS 
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SLFBSIDIAKY T^U5 LE V.—Di>!TRibution hy Civil Condition 
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277 . Reference to Statistics, —^This chapter is intMiestly entitled 
Literacy, while the Tables with which it Is cotieerned ace more ambitiouBly tmined. 
Cut it must be remembered that census statistics regarding cdueation arc ou!y 
concerned witli that rudimentary form of it which enitbles one to acquire the art 
of w'ritiiig a letter te a friend aud Iieing able to read its reply. For tliat is in effect. 
as will l)e preaeufcly egrplained, the criterion of literacy, with which the census 
enquirer is coueemed. The question of education is one of those live probJeius 
whicl) usually excite pitssioiutte interest throughout fudiu at the preseut day. 
The various problems in connection with it—its govemnuce, its aims, its curricula— 
are debated constantly eveirwlicre : l>ut the primary need is the urgency of con¬ 
quering ignonwee which still remains almost univetsjd. Nobody is in doubt on 
that point. The census throws Jtglii on this last and more important as}}ect of a 
many-sided problem. It shows how far from decade to decade, the progressive 
efforts of educational agencies in the didercitl parts of the country have been able to 
dispel ignorance and bring tlie mmimuni knowledge of letters to the doors of the 
people. 

The census figures of this State iu regard to Literacy have a spetdal interest. 
Barrxlu has liecn a pioneer in the organisation of compulsory mass instruction in 
India. The progress of this experiment is watched with anxiems interest by many 
people outsule the limits of this State. To these the census re.su1ts of IttSt wilt 
appeal with peculiar force, Imperiat Tables VlTl and IX are the sources on which the 
Subsidiary Tables t-V^l have Wn prepared, f^tate Tables X-XIl with tlieirSubsi- 
iliary' Tables Vlll-X have been specially compiled for this census. In one of tlie 
cotichiding sections of this chapter, au attempt will be made to correlate the census 
liguros with the returns of the Educiitiou Department regarding schools and 
pU]>ils. 

278 . The Meaning of the Statistics— <Soinc Baroda miotrihW.—It 
is in conneetton with tliis clmpier that the mnovationH Introduced hy Uie present 
ceusiis in this State are the most numerous. To tmderstand the nature of 
these, it is necessary to go back a little to past liistory. The term "literate*' has 
undergone changes,in interpretation since 1891. In the eeususes of 1881 and 189 ] 
three categories were recognised. Those wlio were wholly unable to read and 
write were marked off from the literate by on intertne«li»te class called the 
“learucrs.’* The intention ivus evidently to find out the extent to which the 
population of the school-going age veas under instruction. In spite of the iuslructious 
that under "leamuig" w'ero to be included all those who were under inst ruction at 
whatever stage, eleinentary or mlvaiiceil, the retrirns were vitiated by many leameru 
at the early atagcs of instruction being included under illiterate* and secondlv 
by many studeiiia at, mlvanced sta||es, such as the collegiate, rctuniing themselves 
as "literute.” Thus there was a consideruble diw'repuncy between the figures of the 
ceusuf* iiial IhosA of the Education Department, In the subsequent oensuses 
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therefore, the compiliitioli of Atotistii'S rcgiioiing peifwixs imtbr kintmotioii 
wisely left to the education aI Authorities while "the census only contented itself 
w'ith recoitling whether ii persnu was ahle to react aucI write uny langiutge. In 
1901. the instnictions were rather generally worded. As a result of this vaguetiess, 
the literacy figvires of that census may have wrongly inelvidcd many persons able 
only to spell c>ut a few words of s printed bcjok and sign their own name under the 
“literate" total. In this respect, the ISUl instructions however were veiy precise. 
The “'iiliterate’* were very strictly dcHued then: “Unter as illiterate tiiose who 
are not under instruction and who do not know how both to read and W'rite or who 
can read but not write, or who can .sign their own name but not reatl." Under 
the vagueness of the instructions in L90]t it apprehended that pe[sun.s be- 
longing to oue or more of these categories of ‘'ill iterates” came into the literate fold. 
In 1911, it was thought desirable to make the defimtiuu more strict and precise. 
On that occasion the census staff was instnicted only to teckon as literate tho-se 
“who were able to UTite a letter to a friend and reatl his replj^.” In 1931, the above 
definition of ‘‘literate" was retained and enforced in its entirety; but it was a bo 
thought that certain categories of the illiterate deserved specification. TJie learners 
who nave turned their instruction to some little account beyond signing their name, 
and the adults who can read and understand books, uaually of a senii-roligiouH 
nature, but are unable themselves to write in any lauguage are classes understood 
to exist in India. The census instructions for 1891 above quoted recogtiised and 
even mentioned these classes in defining “illiterate”. These classes deser\'ed to 
be marked off from the mass of the totally illiterate population. The special class 
therefore of those able to read only but not write was for the first time introduc'ed 
into the Baruda Census Schedule. The treatiiieut of literacy figures in this way 
is a well-known practice with fora^i censuses. Besides, the inclusion of an uiter- 
mediate cla.ss like this between the literate and tlie totally illiterate has t^vo other 
advantages. In the first place, it servos further to define and render precise the 
class of “literate”. Bven the definition “ability to write a letter to a friend ami 
read its reply" is liable to be interpreted la.xly : people who were just able to write 
and Spell out words with diffif iilty were possibly counted as literate in 1911 1 while 
the existence of a separate class for such doubtful caaes, a,'i provided in the present 
census, helped iu a great measure to render the literacy figures of 1931 very aocui'ate 
indeed. How far operative was lliis circumstance we shall presently study but rhe 
broad conclusion k uow stated. Secondly, it is of great practical interest to know, 
as tlie Census Commissioner himself points out in hts notca on the Chapter, how 
far literacy once acquired is retained, 'i'he comparison by coiTCSpouding age 
periods of literacy figures of two censuses which this question will necessitate will ije 
greatly facilitated by tlie figures of those able to retid only in this census. Kor 
the purpose of this euquitn' it may be also mentioned that literacy figiues for all 
talnkfts (State Table X) have lieeii eonipi!e(! for a larger number of age-groups than 
those selecjted for the imperial Tables. To investigate further how tar compulsory 
education has been ,'uiccessful, literacy-figures for urban areas—where alone its 
operation nuiy be said to he reully effective have l>een compiled into the State 
Table XI on which Sul>sidiary Tabic fX is basctl. 

.A. second innovation has been introilui’cil in tliis census in regaixi to the lan¬ 
guage or languages in whicli literacy is found to exist.. In iniil. a reconl was mode 
of the language in which a person was alilc to reatl mitl write. In 1911, option 
Was left to this State to do this, but it wa.s not taken. In this eensua. fhe tlov- 
emineiit of tliis State decided at the iiistanee of the Census Department to 
collect iiiiomiation not only about the vernacular in which a person wm literate, 
but also about other language or combination of languages iu wliich lie knew 
how to read and write, or at least to read and understand printed books. The 
question of the place of Indian ventaoulars in the scheme uf Indian eclucatiuti k 
alw'avs a vexed one; but it w'o.^ thought that the collection of statistics reguni- 
uig “ability to understand” other Indian languages besides one'a own vertiacular 
would lie a valuable contribution to the discussion of that problem. In regard 
to the position of Hindi, for instance, and its claims to be the livifHa franca, and 
also about Urdu and the special attitude of Indian .Musbiiis towards it, statistics 
regardmg their literary influence in Proxduces and States beyond their native 
kabital wilt give ns valuable data. Another ar1 vantage j.s claimed—-though 
its operation can only 1 >p discussed elsewhere—on Wholf of this arrangement— 
namely, that it helps in getting more accurate re.sults regarding the distri¬ 
bution of languages. It is often asserted and the truth of it will be tested in 
the next chapter—that many Xon-HuidustAiu .Alusalmons desire to record. Urdu 
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kt !4 the ianguuge of geiieruJ me in their homes, from motives, it^ is iiUeged, 
of religious pAt riotism. If this Allegation is true, it must Ije said that they 
do this at the sacnfiee of scientific acrumey. It waft therefore thought that by 
adding a special eolunin Rhoning familiAcity with *»ther languages besides the 
person’s own vemACuiart this motive to falsify fangUHge returns, if it existed «t all, 
would l>e mitigated cousiderahly, With these objects State Table \11 and its 
corresponding Snbsidiaiy Table X have been prepared, 

A third iimovatton in regard to the 8 ubsjdiar)’ Tables has boeti iiiade at my 
instance by the Census Commissioner for India for all Provincea and States. It was 
chouglit tliat proportions of literacy calculated on the whole population did not re' 
pre*sent the educational situation fairly. In all coimtries, children under five years 
are normally outaide tlie schooling age. They are iiBtially awsuinetl to be illiterate. 
In American and European censuse.'} so far ns I know, literacy ratios are r^koned 
by excluding thocliild population altogether. In Irelnnd only persons aged five and 
over are taken into consideration for percentages in literacy. In the L'nited States 
of America, similarly, the population below the age of 10 are excluded in the cal* 
ctihitioii of literacy proportions. Under these cireumBtances, it decided by 
the CcQRUfi Commissioner for India that in all subsidiary tables the child population 
was to lie assumed as illiterate and excluded for reckoning literacy ratios. For all 
subsidiari’ tables except Subsidiary' Table V, the age-greup 0-5 was tlierefore e.\- 
cluded. Ill Subsidiary Table mily ^lersons aged lO ajut over were to be reckonerl 
for comparing progress in education. To ensure correc^t results, all so-called lite¬ 
rates licfow 5 years of iige have fieen excluded froui literate columns and sheuTi as 
illiterate in the Imperial Tables VIU and IX, The total of .such ]>erHfinH is only 4W 
(28 males and *21 females)'. Their detailii by religion are shewn on the title page of 
Table VTfl. In the State Tables X and XI, the age-periods .selectetf are 0-7, 7-10, 10 - 
1 5,15-20,20-30. and 30 and over. The earlier age-group.s7-10 and lO-l.^ are chosen 
for correlation wHih the educational retnnift with a view to test the progress of the 
Compulsory Education experiment. The age-periods 20-30 and 30 ami o\'er have 
been retained to find out in particulai- areas, Iiow' far literacy once acquired haft 
Iteen continued. Subsidiary Tables ATII and IX prepared from these State Tables 
proportion the literacy figures to all ages 7 and over. Suljsidiaiy Table IX further 
investigates the state of things in literacy for the age-periods 7-15, 15-20, and 20 
and over. 

X 79 . Oeneral Review of results : Extent of Literacy—272,418 
persons (23 1 ,1 1 8 malps and 41 ,300 females) of 5 veais of age and over have been re- 
tnmwl in tliis cenKiis as Iwing able liolli to read and wrete. llie total populatluti 
aged a and fiver in the State numbers 1,851.882 (tU13,878 rnales liiid 887.804 
fetiuilea). ijiteracy of the minimum standard set by the census is therefore claimed 
by only 147 per mille of the popul&tloTi of these ages (240 per niUte amongst males 
and 47 amongst females). That is to say excluding the child population, one oui 
uf four males ajid one in twenty-one females claim to have paaMd that test, Tljere 
are six literate males to only one such female in the State, or taking the literate as * 
whole the sex disparity is sbewii by the fact that of a hundred literates, 85 are men 
and 15 are women. 

Taking by age-periods, this disparity is less evident in the early grunpH and 

grows more and more with the older ages. The 
margin gives the requisite ratios, (Tlie pro¬ 
portions for the age-pmmls of 2 i>- 3 u and 3 tt and 
oyer have been calculatei] from the State Table 
X.) .kmungftt litertite!i thirty years of age 
and over, only nine per cent, are women, and 
one female to 10 males are literates in that group. 
This points to the comparative recency of edu¬ 
cational advance union^t women. Further 
light is tlirown on (he educational situation bv 
the proportions m each sex of literates by age 
periods. Of the male-literates, mt per cent, are at least twenty years old, i.c., well 
beyond school age ; 14 i>crcent. are between 15 and 28 years of age. having jiAi 
left school either permanently for other walks of life, ortn putsim advanced courses 
of learning; and 20 per cent, are between o and 15, U., in the a«?hool going ages, 
.■kmong females, the ratios for the above uge-grmips arc 40. 20 , and 34 reapecti\'elvi 
showing that younger ages predomiiitite among female litenttes. 

Subsidiarj' Table I gives the |tartieiilars of literacy figures proportioned by 
each sex in the different age-periods. The most important of these age-peribds 'is 
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15-20 ; the people of these Ages have had the most recent schooling; and they repre¬ 
sent the edttC4^tionu] effort of the last deconninm. In this age-peri^, we hnd that 
;)54 males and 105 feiualea per mille are literate in the State. Children belonging 
to the Jige-iwriod 10-16, *.c., to those years when education in the primary stage* 
may be said to luive l)een effectively begun and completed are literate to the extent 
of 280 among [miles and 00 among females, per mille. ClE the persons aged 20 and 
over, one male in about four, and only one female in thirty are literate, 

aSo. Main Results by Locality—Divisions— Coining to detailed 
ligiires by divisions, the moat favoured part of the State, apart from the capital 
ci^ of Baroda, is the Central Gujarat Division, followed closely by the Kathiawad 
Division, Soutli Gujamt cornea next and then 5^orth Gujarat. The accompany¬ 
ing map 
and dia¬ 
gram illus- 
trate the 
c d u c a- 
tioual si- 
t u a tiou. 

The map 
shows how 
each divi¬ 
sion fares 
in regard 
to literacy 
in both 
sexes. In 
the diag¬ 
ram litera¬ 
cy ratdofl 
for males 

and females separately are shown graphically. Sul^sidiary Table 11 contains the 
Jiecessary proportional figures. In Central Gujarat including the City, 19 per cent. 
of persons aged 5 and over are literate. Katluawa^'l has IT and the Soutnem and 
Korthem divisions have 15 and 11 per cent, respectively. itO per cent, of males are 
literate* in the Central Division. In Kathlawad anti South Gujarat, 20 and 35 males 
respectively arc literate in a hundred. In Korth Gujarat only 18 per ceut. of mates 
are literate. Amongst feiualea again, the highest proportion is in Central Gujarat 
with a literacy of 7 jwr cent. Kathiawad has 6, fS>nth Gujarat 5 and ^^0I■th 
Gujarat only If we exclude the City of Barodu firmi Central Gujarat, the mule 
ratio there becomes a little less than Kathiawad; sEuidarly in feuiale Literacy, e'en- 
tral Gujarat without the City drops below Kathiawad and even South Gujarat, 
having only 
a proportion 
of a per 
mille of fe- 
malea as lite¬ 
rate, against 
63 and fiO in 
the two other 
divisions, 

Taking by 
age-perils, 
exactly the 
same order as 
for general 
literacy is 
seen. With 
the City, Cen¬ 
tral Gujarat 
shows the 
highest pro¬ 
portion in 
male literacy. 

443 males per 
mille In the 
age-p e r i 0 d 

' * Is all such general leforesoie in this chapter it ia uoderstood that only th« popuUtio* 
.we*] 6 and over u taken Into aroount except wboie otberwiM indicated. 
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CHAFTER VTU,—LITBRACY 



15-20 are in that division, KotluRwad is <' little Iwhind alicnit male literacy 

in this age-period with 435, South Gujarat and North Giijaral follow with S,W and 
275 rcspecMvelv, As regards female literacy, KatUiaw iid shows the most striking 
results. In the agt^peritHis 1(1-15 and 15-20. the highest proportions of female 

titeimy arc seen in 
that dtvifliou. Indeed 
in all these ratios, 
the high place for 
Kathiawad mav be 
generally aote({. In 
many other respects, 
like density, econo¬ 
mic ruEt'umstauces. 
agricultural facilities, 
means of communica¬ 
tions and so on, we 
have seen that this di¬ 
vision b the a oist off 
in this Btate. In pri¬ 
mary education and 
in rudiruentaty' know¬ 
ledge of letters at least, 
it takes a high nmk 
however. It was the 
furstdivisiou in the Baj 
to receive the boon of 
compulson' education, 
fn November 1893. the 
experiment of mass ins¬ 
truction by compulsion 
was first l^gim in the 
head-guarters taUika 
of this division. The 
people of Amreli taluka 
naa had tbetefore the 
lot^est familiarity with 
tliis idea ; and it is 
there, apart from the 
capital city, that the 

greatest progress ha.'i l>een registered. 
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cyhy Natural 
Areas within 
the Divisions 
—^The main le- 
ftdts hy natuTuI 
divisions have 
been shown, The 
dbtrihution of li¬ 
teral’ within the 
natural areas of 
each division may 
now be e,vamine<l. 
The proportional 
tiguresfur literacy 
in ^t ural areas 
within the divi¬ 
sions hitye been 
prepared from 
State Table X, 
which gives the 
atatistics by talu- 
k^. For i^onve- 

have l«civiali !ilHlcfl for thcae natural arvus, bv excludiiig the rhill 
a,.- ,.l ,«.™. fhi, t(,e litin.!.. ii tl... 8t.fr 23 
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the total males and the female literates nre 5 per rent, of the tot*l female popn- 
latioii, aged seven and over. The aerompanyiiig diagmm plots the proper- 
tion!» hv sexes separately in eaeh of the natiiml stih^livisions, A map 
of path natural division is also given separately showing the extent of litera cy 
proportioned to total pupiiJntion aged 7 and over in its different parts. The 
diagrttni arnutges the different nattiral areas according to their order in literacy, 
ft shows clearly how Rasti and Charotar tracts take the lead in educational 
progress. 


K at Ilia wad ha.s 
females: hut no 
individual part of 
it has so high 
a proportion of 
literates as the 
Rasti and Tha* 
rotar areas. Ir. 
the former region, 
male literates num¬ 
ber 408 per mille 
and female literates 
are 87 per mUle. 
Charotar has 330 
and 85. Kahnam 
and Vakal have 
both high male 
literacies but are 
beaten by the 
Kiathiawad f’oast 
and Scattered Areas 
In female literacy 
although these lat* 
ter ate behind them 
in respect of males. 
The Northern Oivi- 


the highest generaf avenigi! in literacy both amongst males and 






Sion 
an 

mille}: 
areas 
and 


whole has a low average of only 1 Iti literate [lersotis per miQc (198 
females). I*hist Kiiiit shows a little better result than this (with 


the other two 
(West Kadi 
Trans-Sabar- 
niati) have only 112 
per iiiille. The gene¬ 
ral average of ^utli 
Gujarat is lower 
thitn eitlier Central 
Gujarat or Kathia- 
wad ; but here the 
distribution of litet- 
ao}’ is the least uni¬ 
form, It contains in 
Rasti the highest, as 
well jta in the Rani 
lowest, ra- 
literacy. 'fhe 
talukaa with 
Vohoras 
and Aiiavalas have 
aatitrallv the highest 
proportion of litem- 


for malea 
118 per 


MAP 

rut 

SOUTH t.OJAaAT 

fllvraiQw 






tea namely 244 jxfr niiJIe* The Rani utahak on the other hand 'vit h 88 Htemte males 
and Ifi literate females per LtK>0 of each sex are at tlie Imttom f>f the educational 
ladder. 


282. Literacy in Urban and Rural Areas compared— Bdncutioiwl 
eiliirt 18 genendlymfiro .sins-easfnl in urban than in rural areas. The facilitiea for edu- 
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CHAPTER VIII*“LITERACY 
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CRtioD €^B exist mOT€ 
convenieutlT—sch o o 1 
houi»es, libraries, train- 
fxl tcacliing, etc. is 
towna tUnu in »nul] 
Diitlviug tillages. Et 
i» in these areas there¬ 
fore that the educa- 
tionnl agencies hare 
concentrated their 
efforts and attenrpted 
to bring into greater 
force their compulaoi^’ 
provisions than in the 
niral parts of the State, 
En regard to itrlian- 
isatiiai, certatii tests 
were sugpsted m 
Chapter II. namely 
occupation, standard 
of house room, muni¬ 
cipal institutions, etc. 
To tbese literacy may 
be now added. The 
maiginal table gives 
the comparative lite- 
WicT results of the <%n.sus in the State >is a whole and m urban and rural ureas 

separately 
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Tbepropor- 
timiB in the 
a g e-period 
IJi'SO show 
how far m- 
t e n s i V e 
has been 
the opera- 
t i 0 n of 
genet a1 

. . . , ^ educational 

facilities in the towns of the State, tif the school-going population, i ^ged 7-15, 
40 per cent, of the males and IR i?er cent, of the females m ta-ban aieaa are now 
literate. In the next census, the age-period 15-20 is bound to show almoat. general 
Btseracy in the town population. 


^ . .j; -w,..— -*■«uk-kj -ui. 

in the State’s educational efforts is the Gitv of 
Baroda. 41 per cent, of the total population are 
literate. By sex, 562 males and 213 females, per 
thousand of each sex ore literate. The literate 
ratios for the diffeient age-periods are shewn in the 
margin. It is interesting to find in the comparison 
of ratios that the sexes tend most to approach 
ecmali^' in literacy in the ^e-period 7-15, or the 
school-going age. Compulsion m this State is for 
bpj's and girls alike. In the City the primarv 
educational system is Uie most completely orga¬ 
nised , and both bo}^ and ^rls avail thetnselvee more 
or less equally of the facilities afforded bv it. The 

nio«f literate age-periods is 15-20 for males of whom 

^66 per mille are literate between those ages. The most literate age.=i for females 
are 10-16; amoiigst the girls of these ages 573 per mlUe are able to read and write^ 
The age-penods 20-30 and 30 and over have l>eeii specially compiled in this census. 

The proportions in the age-perioda 16-20 point to the eSicienev of the educa¬ 
tion^ agenmes at work m the City. From tb latest report we that there 
are lu the City H3 di fferent oduval iond institutioua. iieaidea the college and six 
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fH>L-ottdiin' iifrhuuttj, witJi over piipib. Of tlie«e the nr are prituarj'' whoob 

(high and low). !# ispeeiA) instituiiona, 7 iK'hoob for the children of Sepoy a in the 
Ann}*, •! kindeigarten f-laeses and I institution for odolt females of the zenana. 

384. Comparison with other Cities^The hguresfor all the other Indian 
Cities have not yet arrived from the other Provin ces and States^ but in the meau' 
time a comparison may be made with the 
literacy resolts of other cities that are 
ao far available. 1’he niargiii gives the 
necessary details, lu regard to general 
literacy the capital of this State takes 
almost the highest rank in India. 

Madras is 11 head with Calcutta and 
Rangoon. But these Presidency 
Cities* have large European and other 
equally Jughly educated settlements, 
the adult meml»ers of which are usually 
all literate. Their niimbei^ force up 
the literacy ratio in these places, but 
1 doubt whether there is any other City* 
in India with a predominantly Indian 
population like Baroda which has jt 
higher percentage of literacy to sliuw 
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Baroda is ahead of Bombay City, the two cities in British (Jiijarat—Abmedabac 
and Surat and of<dj other cities in the Bombay Presidency. Aa to the cities in 
Indian Btates, the nearest apjiroacK to the literacy pmportious of Battxla is made 
by Bangalore and Mysore cities. 


385 * Literacy in towns -The literacy tigurea for towns have been 
■separately compiled in the State Table XL The hgutes for certain selected 
towns have been proportioned in tlie Sulisjdiar}* Table LX where they mav be 
studied in detail. The nn>st inteieeting coinnms in that table are those dealing 
witli the age-fieriwi Io'2tJ. 'I'here the higJiest. proportions ate reached. In this 
age-period the maximum proportinn is attiiine<l in Bliadrau, where 808 males and 
505 females per iiiille an: literate. Even Biiroda City ratios which are 706 and 
370 for this age-period are e,\ceeded in this town. Navsari shows the next highest 
rate of literacy amongst females to Bhadran (with 42l» per niille). 

I'he following towns have at least hull ita male pup illation (aged seven and 
over) literate: — 
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It IS significant that In the aWe list, not one of the industrial towns is included. 
'The twa temple tow ns of Dwarka and Beytare not far behind. Mehsana owes its 
incision in that list to its Iwing the administrative centre, and the largest railw'ay 
station of the Kadi PmttL AmiuH has tlie longest experience with conipuhdon 
and has ^crefora a very* high literacy. Of the otlmr towns 8 belong to Charotar 
and Rast-i tracts: the City belongs to Vakal; two are from East Kadi and one each 
from TranS'Ssbarniati and Chorashi. I’he above list explains the po*-eniinencfc 
of Charotar and Haati towns in the matter of literacy. The maigin arranges the 
diRereiit natiual areas according to their order in urban literacy amongst m a le s 
This order is compared with their order in general literacy. The moat 
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nignifivuiit distiLrhunw; uccurit 
in coiuiectioii vrith the Rani 
literatiies. The Rani to^VTis 
*jf Vyara and S^ngadh have 
u high literacy among their 
males of over" 450 per mille. 
Bill the general literacy in 
that region ie inily 53 per 
milic. Both these towns 
contain large boarding achoob 
for the tihildren of the forest 
tribes^ and Vyara has mi active 
Christian mission working in 
its neighbourhood. Similnrly 
in the Trans-Sabarmati ^iiea 
Atarsuniba and DehgauL towns 
with their lai^e Bralunau and 
Vania aettlementa have high 
literacy, while the general 
population in the viUa^s about 
them b sunk in ignorance. 

_ __ _ , , _ jmcy becaime of its poases- 

Bion of Patau town, but its general literacy is lower. The place of Kahnam as 
regards its urban literacy is low'er than that of its general literacy. The presence 
of large iiiaubei of low-type labourers in Dalihoi ami Karjan towns tend to lower 
the urban literacv proportions in tliis t ract. 

a86. Literacy by Religion and Ajre— We shall now see how far 
literacy proportions van' among the dMeient religions. Subsidiary Tables I and 
III give difierentaspects of the question. In Subsidiary Table I. the extent of literacy 
In the different religions b studied in the different age-periods. In Subsidia^' Table 
‘III, the general average of literacy in each religion la compared to the different 
degrees attained in the different parts of the State. 

The Uindint forming the 
iradoniinaut majority in the 
tate. the absolute numbers of 
literates in any other religion 
except probably Musalmans 
imil Jains are so small as banily 
to effect the ratios fur tlie w'hole 
State. In the onler of literacy 
amongst religions, Hinduism and 
.\nimbtn take the two luvcest 
places. The Animists show the 
most dismal reKults in education 
in spite of all that has lieen done 
for them. Only 2b Aniiuiati^ 
in a thousand are literate : 
unlv 7ft Animiat males and b 
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ftiinaleH pet niille, in tbe t^^e-period 15-20, testify tfi the fact that these people 
have little ptofitefl by the dcoode’s educational activih'* 'J’lie Hi ml ns have 12*1 
literates omong a thousand of their number* The MusolinaQ unlike his c^^ifrere 
in Hritish India ia in t his State better off ediiratiinially than Im Hindu brother; 
auditi this respect, in both tlieaexeaisthisaiiperiorifyaacn. In the age-period 15*20 
the Hindu has only 354 literate males and 100 literate females to the Mtisalman*s 
424 and 109. There is no doubt that the Musahnan takes greater advantage of 
the local educational niachmeiy at least in the primary stages of vernacular instruc¬ 
tion than the Hindu does. Of course the Hindu i« an amorphous community 
nithin whose ample folds are includerl Hiuduised aborigines who differ little from 
their Animist cong^ers, and the untouchable classes to whom compulsoiy cduca- 
t ion has meant little beyond an Irksornc nuisance. The Itnv level of education in 
thr^ not inconsideralde portions of the Hindu community helps to bring do^vn the 
ratio for the whole. On the other hand, to the representative Musalman communi¬ 
ties in the State, education is either a uccressity or a tradition. The Saiyad lias a 
tradition of learning wifcli him. To the Vohore,' Khoja, Memon, and the mt of the 
Barodu State ^lusalmana generally education is more of a social necessity than 
amongst Hindus, as a preltnunaiy to industries or trade in which they are mostly 
engag^. The typically illiterate classes that loom so largely m the .^tusalman 
total in other provinces like the Jolahas am not present in large numbers amongst 
the Musalmans of this State, Hie Christian ratio in literacy is im undoubted 
tribute to missiormry enterprise in edncational work. The main forms of their 
activity In this direction as well os in their nortiial work of conversion have been 
detailm m the Chapter oti Eeltgion. It will suffice here to point out that 
even when we fiepamte the Indian Cliristians proper irom the Christian total, the 
mtius are not seriously dimitiished thereby. Indian Christians are literate to the 
extent of 232 jwrsons per milk of all ages 5 and over, and of 513 males and 323 
females per mille of each aex in the age-period of 13 to 20. The Hindu .rViyas are 
a smafi community of 045 persons. They are a reforming sect and have aliewn /-eal 
in social reform and the cduriation and enfranchisement of women. They have 504 
literates per mJlIe amongst them. Pareis and Jains hesid the list in literacy. Parsis 
have almost general literacy amongst their adolescent and Adult population in either 
sox and tlie lignres for the nge-pcriixl ] 5-2t>, show that the co mmuni ty is about equal¬ 
ly anxious for the education of their girls as of their boys. Not. bo ivith the Jains. 
A race of trailem, t.}iey seem to take a very utilitarian view of education. For every 
female that is literate einongst them, there are more (ban 4 literate males* ariH 
even in the I5-20 group, only -15 per cent, girls ure educated, white amongst males 
the literates constitute 04 per cent. I'his sex-disparity in education' does Of 
wurac iieraist in.all reli^oiis, except the Pareis and Christians. Amongst the 
Himlu Aryaa, ihis disparity may W explaiuetl by late conversions from orthodoxy. 


387 . Litcmcy by Religior] nnd Locality - As the Hindus form the 
vast majority of the State population 
one w'ould expect that this community 
wonUt set the stivndurd and govern the 
litoroey ratios for the whole State. But 
this statement requires qualification in 
several places. In South (lujarat, the large 
Anlinist population who form over 40 per 
cent, of the total number of inhuliitante 
of tiiaf division, have 80 low a literacy 
tbat they affect the general ratios a good 
deal. In the City, the Hindus show a 
very high proportion of 55 per cent, 
literates amongst niale.s. The general 
literacy in the t^ty is lower for mules on 
account of tlie Musalnians who have here 
a low'er proportion of titerate nudes tlian Hindus. In all other parts of the State 
the Husidtuons beat tlie Hindus however. In North Oujnrat and Kathiawsd, the 
Jains are in great strength comparatively. TJieir own literacy ia higli, and the 
Mimlmans also bivc a respectable average. As a result the general proportion 
of literacy in tliese divisions is higher than the Hindu ratio. 

_ . . ” 

Tlie majority of Indian Christiana are to he found.inX'entrar Ghijnrat division 
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nnd bere their literacy ration are the lowcat. But wliau 
ws consider the ranks from whom they are recniited, 
we rtaliec the enormous advantre which under mission¬ 
ary induencc has been accomplished among the converts* 
The ^rgin gives comparative ratios for Diieds ami 
certain oQier tribes and castes from whom presumaidy 
the majonty of converts are drawn ; with these pro¬ 
portions, the figures for Christians in Central Gujarat 
{excluding the City) are also compared. Europeans 
and^Vnglo-Indiansarc veij'few’ in that division; their 
exclusion would mean little alteration to the %ur^; 
80 the proportions given in the maigiiial table mav be 
taken as for Indian Cliiistlans. These show w'h'al a 
?'hZ^rr.r“T‘'- has meant to them. In Barodn City, (he 

Lr cent I*' and female literates number 46 

nAi. general average of B09 literate males and 6f)9 literate females 

Ld^of Papw 18 found in South Gujarat, 
lini I ’ literacy' proportions for thk communitv are 

mosUj to the oftcial class or gfiod social positions, the literoev is almost cfimDlete 

already show a lower ratio than HmduHin BanxlaCitv only—but even then thev 

for ^lusalnian males in South Gujarat is even higher than the citv fiinjre«-l 

^roda Wty Jains sliow the highest pniportioS in^Kl^ 
^ fetate—with 925males and 494 females literate oer 

sa 

f Castes: Male«^-The variations in the number 

aLuX^'^ persons can now he studied in refer^ce to certain representative castes 

fnr Tin * T 'n M ^ pHmofies of literacy are the same as those chosen 

or Imperial Table Xl\ . In Chapter V,the Sulisuliarv Tables IV and I V arc Dreoat- 

W^d rSl C® acconiing te their cultural and occupational diffilem-es 
^ tjOndition concerned as they are with deep-rooted sooliil customs 
that are slow to chu^i^iike fertility, marriage-age anS so on.Toad soXl 

tendencies. But in regard to 
^mahoii which is a far more dynamic and urgent business a more iiid;vJHT>.ii 

treatment of castes hna Hpam Jeemed nei’ealrv. imlividmil 

Mtciiicii netwary. iiie vAnatiom amongst 

individiiaLl with in 
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a broad social group, 
like the Twice Ijoni, the 
Agricidturista, etc,, are 
often times very wide 
sharply contrasted. 
Hiat is the main reason 
why the fdphaWtical 
treatment of ca.stea in 
the Imperial Table IX 
has Wen retained in the 
Subsidiary Table \T, 
In this paragraph a 
nm^inal statement is 
given w'herein the castes 
showing the liighest 
proportions in maji. 
literacy are arranged 

^*?*^*^‘ 4uestJon 
of female lltemcv in 
these castes vyilf be 
considered separately. 


The TOrgiDully noted seventeen* esstes lisve st leeet 
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liitiuli lltetato. It itt signi&cant that while general literacy amongst Musalmans 
tH higher than amon^t Hindus^ no individual Mnsalman caste Jinds a place in the 
marginal list. The V ohoraa show the highest literacy amongst them with 46S males 
and J>5 females literate per mille. The Indian Christian ranks far below the com* 
miuiities included m the list with 204 literate males per thousand. The Prabhu or 
the Writer caste, here as elsewhere leads in litentcy. The Brahmans generally give 
way before them and the Vanias. The Deshastha Brahtnan in this State is a small 
anti litnttetl class mu8t>ly engaged in govenimejit eniplojment; and they have 
tJterefoie alwaj-s had ver>' lugli literacy proportions. In 1911, the proportion of 
tiiascuUne literacy among them wns 727 (calculated on the total population) while 
in the Bombay Presidency, the proportion in that year was 015 per miUe for thia 
caste. Amongst Unjarat Brnhiuana, the Sagars who stand eighth in male literacy 
and fourth in general literaty are the most advanced community. The Tapodhans 
are perhaps the most backward claas amongst Brahmans. 

'I^e consideration of these figures confirms the general impression tliat com- 
muni tics ei^og^ in trade, commerce and tlie ]earnc<l professions, have the 
Ijirgest proportion of literates. These castes liave taken advantage of compulsory 
education to impn*ve their literacy. On the other liand A^culture has certainly 
a veij' retarding influence on letters, for Lewa Kanbis, the most progressive amongst' 
the agriculturists have 41 per cent, of their males and only 8 per cent, of their 
females able to read and write, Tlie Mihtary and Domimuit groups are generally 
backward in education, but the local Maratha under the inspiration of the State 
ituling family tws shewn praiseworthy zeal in this regard. 308 per mille of their 
population ure literate. Of the Maratha mules nearly 55 per cent, are able to read 
and write, 'flie literacy figures also disclose remarkable progress amongst certain 
artisan groups Bhavsars, Sonia and Giiaticlita, Being mostly engaged in arts and 
crafts, they are urban communities and as such have early come under the in¬ 
fluence of wucatton. .\3 a result of their progress in education, it is not suiprising 
that they shuidd attempt to lietter their sotual status by sett mg up claims to be¬ 
longing to higher castes. The Bhavsars have such tribal surnames as Bhut-te, Chohan, 
Rath<Kl and Parmar, to which they point as evidences of Rajput origin. Amongst 
the Soms, certain sections like the Giijjar, Bhrimalt, Itfewada and Maru claim kinship 
with ^ anias. The Tragad Sonis even claim descent from a Brahman ancestress. 
Their progress education and wealth is helping them to win a tM>eial position 
siinljar to the ^"^anias. Curtain sections of the (Thanclilshavc Rajput t ribal sumames. 
The Mo<lh Glianchi.s form a large iuid socially superior section amongst them. 
They were ori^ally Modli ^'’anlas but having taken to making and selling oil 
ate now cousiuereil to have fallen from grace. The Modh Champaneri sect, it 
is true, have now more or leas given up their connection with oil—at least the 
making of it—and actually petitioned to be classed under Vanias as a separate 
conununity. The Luhanas also as an enterprising trading community have a high 
proportion of Literacy amongst their iiialus. I’he Luhanas have undoubted 
kinship with BatluKl Rajputs ; but the (jU jurat groups amongst theui have now 
so entirely Yaishnavised themselves that there ia little difiereiive at praaeut in 
their general atandanls of life and comfort from the Gujarati Vanias. 

But the caste from which all these aspiring communities are ambitious of 
tracing their origut is itself indifferent to the acquisition of knowledge. The 
Rajputs, tliough they have progressed iu education, still show only 13 per cent. 

their total popuJatioti as lieing literate. Only 23 males and 3 females in a hundred 
among them are able to read and write. Bui 1 suspect that the Rajput totals on 
which these literatw proporrion.s are calculated are infiaterl by the inclusion of 
Barias and Kolis who have pa^ed themselves off as Rajputs. 

At tlie otlier end of the scale are the vast mass of backward Kanbia (the 
.\iijanafi). the large misceilaneous crowd of Hinduiseil aborigines ami the “ imtouch- 
able ” dnsses, whom the eoinpiilsorv provisions have not yet been successful in 
making literate. The Anjana Kantu has only U per cent, inales literate. The 
literate males amongst the Koli form only « per cent. Tlic T)hed’ percentage is 
a little higher by a point. It is surfiri^^ing Ihiit the Bhangi caste (of scavengers and 
sweepers) with 50 literate males per thousand is mil quite at the bottom of the list. 
The Bharv'ad with 36 literate males (>er miUe, the \'agher with 30, the Vaghri with 
20 and the Rabari with 21 share that dliouftl honour. 

* t ti regard to tlieso Dheds, and other untouchable classes petierolly, it is mteresttag 
to note that the State uiuiuknlns 228 separate jnsiltutions. The total iiuniber in 1920, of 
Antyujas (uRtouchablea) reading in these and in ordinary Gujarati prima^schools was 11,735 
childran or longhly 7 per cent, of the total strength of these castea. 
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Amon^t the forest tribes, the Hinduised sections »re more literate than 
their Animist brethren. The Hindu Chodhre has 161 literate mnles pet mille, while 
the Aniniist section has only 68, The Hhodtas have similaily 101 and 85 for their 
Hindu and Animist sections respectively. 


f?AST£|l Willie UAV^ AT LKATT M lATlO OF lIKl TimUT- 
C>LI.TI» rCl TJlUirMK}^ 


28g, Literacy amongst Castes: Females—A truer indication 
of the TOiying zeal of difierent communities in regard to education U 
afforded by the literacy figures for females. Exigencies of businesa 
may make, in most Vania castes, an eleuieutniy knowledge of letters an 
eascni iul requisite for a Imj’. But on!}* in those castes, where female Hteracj’' 
ia high) can it he said that there ia g etmine desire for enlightenment. 

A statement is appended in 
the margin which arranges 
the different castes accord- 
as they have a minimtim 
of female literacy of 100 per 
mille. Here again the Musal- 
mans are conspicuous by their 
absence. Not one Mnsalman 
caste—not even the Vohora 
or the Baiyad—has so many 
as 100 literate females per 
thousand of that sex. In¬ 
dian Christians with a fenml n 
literacy of ISO per mille take 
rank a little above the Mara- 
thus. Prabhus and Nagar 
Brahmans are amongst the 
few communities in the State 
atiiongHt whom women ap- 
pmath something like equality 
with the men in, point of 
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literacy. 


aoo. Literacy by Languages and Commuitlttes-Thc distribution 
oflitcracy by religions and castes bus now been considered. It is of great interest 
according to preseiit day tendencies te find out how far literacy is prevalent amongst 
broad communal groups in the Stete. The ohl division into castes and reiigions 
is now giving place in modem educated thought to broad provmcinl groups or 
types like Gujaratis, Bengalis, and Dcccanis {or Mamthos—osaU the MaraSu speak- 
ing groups are beginning to call themselves). In this State we are concerned for 
the most part with Gujaratis and Decconis, i.e., those who speak the Gujarati and 
the Marathi languages. I’ctgether they make up to JJO per cent, of the population 
From State Table XII, we can see how far these two oommunitiea are literate 
in their own respe^'tive vemactihiTS, and secondly how far they are literate at all. 
The two things as will presently appear are somewhat^ different. As the 
language table {Imperial Table X) is not compiled by age-groups, the literacy pro¬ 
portions have to be calculated in their case on the tot4d population returned in 
each language, and not on Gujarari or Maratlu speakers aged 6 and over. On this 
— basis I a per cent, of the Gujaratis 

and 40 per cent, of the DeccaniB are 
able to read and write m this State, 
The m aigin gi ves the proportions by sexes 
eeparately. The Deccanis are an immigrant 
ilass mostly in quest of government em¬ 
ployment where Uteruev is an essential 
requisite, and that h wj'iy their literacy b 
high. In the second place, the Maratha 

*11 c 1 1 * 1 r 1 ’ taste among them has Iteen encouraired 

ivith^ flcholaraliips and free education to take to learning. As a result, as poiXl 

out 111 the DriK'wlirm TijirnfrFanli thfiit* ™ i. t f . . 
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out in the preceding paragraph ^ir progress m education has Wn remS^Wv 
rapid compared to the state of things amongst their brethren m the Deccftn EV.™ 
Impeml pt,b IX of tl.. Bo1„l,,y li^ddoncy Cen«.o“ 

Marathas.of the Deccan have only h literacy of 66 per mUle among malls LdS 
per mille among females, aged 5 and over. ^ 
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Coming to literacy by language, we see the proportbna working out a little 
dUTerently. Most Gujaniti literates are literate in their own \'emacular, but the 
State Table XII show's tliat there are 1,385 miilo and 3411 female literates, 
amonj^t Deccams, w'ho, although they have recorded Marathi as their spoken 
hingiiagc. are not able to read and write in that lanpiage. The interaotion of 
languages will he i^insidered in tJie next chapter, but in the meanw'hite, this cir¬ 
cumstance has to be stated in oriler to ticcoimt for the discrepancy in figures. 
Suhsidiatt' Table X gives the nitios for each grovip of those w'ho are literate in 
their own vernaculars. Tiie Gujarati ratios do not differ much front those shown 
iu the marginal table above, but amongst the Deceanis, 51 per cent, males and 17 
|>er cent, femaleii are 1 iterate in ^larathi. showing that about 8 per cent, of males 
and 2 per cent, of females anumgst thtau are literate, not in their vemacular, hut 
in other languages. In the margin a small 
statement, is appended in which the varying 
distribution of languages and literacy is studied. 

Maratlii speakers although they coiuititute 
hardly 2 per cent, of the popiiJution c^ontirilnite 
much more than their strength to the literacy 
totals. Thera arc among the l-teccaiiis twice as 
many male and more than three times as 
many female, literates proportionate to tlieir 
strength in the community. 

3gi, ProgresB of education by Religions and Castes— The general 
progress of ^ucatdon b the State will he presently studied. But in the meanwiiile, 
the proportional figures for tlie different religions m the age-period 15-20 may lie 
studied for two censuses to show how far in each of the tivo decades since loul, 
the adherents of the different religions have availed theniiselvcs of the educational 
facilities. The margbal table 
gives the comparative figures of the 
two censuses by sex for the age- 
period of 15-20. The average 
schooling pericxl is 5 years, so tJie 
popuhitiou retnincd at that age- 
period in any census year may lie 
rightly assumed to have tiad the 
full advantage of schooling in the 
preceding ten years. From this 
point of view, it is gratifying to 
find that the progress b education 
of girls^ m which there wan a very 
great scope for impruveuient, m all 
the Biam teligiona has been very rapid indeed. Amongst Hiudiia iind Musalmans 
ttie proportionate strength of girls literate in this period is over tbree biinea nowtJian 
ten yeara ago. With Jaiiia it is ticariy so. Par&is have now only 112 females illite¬ 
rate per thousand of those ages against 14(1 b lUll, Even the .rVnlmkts have 
advanced tlieir humble ratio from 2 to 1) in the ten years. Masculine literacy *ls^i 
shows large bereatses b all the main religions. 

Amongst the castes, it is noteworthy that female proportions m literacy have 
almost evcrji'where increased since 1011. In some castes like Bhavsar, Brahman, 
Ghanchi^ Kanbi (Lewa and Kadwa), Kumbhar, Luliar, Maratha Kshatm'^^a, Rajput, 
Soni, Sutar> Vania (botli Jab and Hindu), Meruon, Pathan, Shaikh imd V'ohora—the 
proportions have more than doiib)e<l or even trebled and quadrupled m the decade, 
Male literacy has also mcrcased but less rapidly m almost all the castes. Anavala 
Brahmans, Aujana Kanbis, Sonia, Hisawal and Modh V^anias, Shiimali Jains and 
Memons arc among the few that show alight decreases sbee lOU . The ilccrease 
in Vania castes and amongst' Memons must be due to emigration of many of 
their enterprising youths 1o foreign parts for busmess. 

393 , Effect of Mass Education on Social Differentiation— The 
comparison of these figures forces one or two impressions rather strongly on the 
mbd in regard to the effect of mass eilucation on social difierentiation. One social 
aspect of general education has been already raferred. 1 n proportion as castes, lower 
b the social scale, take to education, their mental orbit is undoubtedly eidaiged 
and their ambition to rise higher socially grows correspondingly. But there are 
other oficcte of mass education w'hich have bHueiiced profoundly the divisbn bf 
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classed ill tlie community. In the first place» the educated luinority in the different, 
castes — it forms a. majority' as we have seen in some castes — seem to coalesce m gene¬ 
ral conditions and atisndarda of living. The so-called‘‘bhadmlok'’ — ^gentle-folk - 
class in Bengal is wcll-kuown. It is a cosmopoUtan cofuniuuity recniited from many 
sources and is clearly markwl off from the general population hy certain well- 
defined characteristics — accent, distaste for manual luhour, etc. If the educatcfi 
sections of the dificrent castes have not coalesced here to so marked an extent as 
in Bengal, there ie no doubt that strong tendencies are operative in that diiection, 
In Chapters IX and XI1 we shall see how far these levelling influences of the school 
have interacted on the dialectical ns well as occupational differences amongst the 
people. In the meantime the tendency is here broadly stated. There is one other 
tendency which is rather special to Baioda on acc'ount of itsexperhnoiit in com¬ 
pulsory education. The measure of its success from the point of view of literniiy 
ivill be presently t^^ted. In tJie meantime it may be stated without dispute that 
on the different castes and classes, itaeMcaev has been very unequally distributed. 
While it has no doubt contributeil to a large increase in general literacy, only the 
lettered cla.^es and the urti.sans and the superior agriculturists have profited 
directly by it. The rates of increase of Hteiacy amongst these sections have been 
gratifyingly large; while amongst Kolis, Rabaris, DJieds, Bhangis and the .inirauit, 
tribes they have r^ed very disappointingly loiv. The rceuU has been that Ijetween 
the communities high in the literacy scale aud those at the bottom, there is coming 
into lifting almost aa wide a chasm of intellectual differentiation as between the 
European and the lower class Indian, WJiatever other benefits may Iw credited 
to compulsory cdiuvation, this must Ik* laid at its door that it has liclpcd to enforce 
and even widen the al ready existing cleavage between the classes in the comniunity. 


293. Variations In decree of Literacy in the Population— 
It is not possible to find from the broad distribution of literacy by religion exactU* 
how literacy varies among the different strata of population. But Imperial Table 
iX does help mt to a gre at extent in this matter. The samples taken for that 

table make up to about 92 per cent, of the total 
population. Proportions based on that table should 
bft true also for iJift total population. On this basis 
therefore the mai^al table has been prepared, ft 
appears from this table that high male literacy 
only obtain-H amongst il per cent, of tho popuiution. 
Witli, 45 per cent, of the population, even the 
ow 100 per mille. 
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394 . English Education by Religion, Caste and Locality- Hav¬ 
ing considered the figures of general literacy, let us ace how the situation is in re 
gatd to literacy in the English language. In the State 83 per cent, per 1 «,C 0<1 aged 
5 and oyer ace able to read and write in English. Taking the sexes scpamtely the 
proportions ate 1.53 for males, and ID for females, per ID milic aged 5 and over. 
Subsidiary Tabic 1 (last columns) gives the proportions per millo of the literates 
in English among the different religions. The Brahmos are a very small c<immutiity 
of 35 persons and are therefore not included in this table. But 20 , out of their 
31 [arsons oged 5 and over, are literate in English, including It women. The 
Pareis have 330 men, and 4li women, literate per mille of their strength in each 
sex aged 5 and over, The Hindu Aryas have the next highest proportion. 1 m and 
28 . Indian Christians follow with 39 and 52. English Literacy amougst females 
of other religions exists only to an insignificant extent. Only 16 m 10,000 
auiongst Jains, 5 in 10,000 amongst Hindus and an equal ratio amongst .Musol- 
mans (of all ages 5 and over) represent tiie progress of English education among 
ike females in these communities. In absolute figures, of the total of 887 female 
literates in English, 409 or 46 jier cent, are Hindus, 181 or 20 per cent, are Parsis 
and 151 or 17 per cent, are Indian Christians. Of the rest, 90 are Eumpeans and 
Anglo-Indians, 32 are Jhisalmans, 29 are Jains, 0 are BraUmos and 14 are others 
(Hindu Aryas and Jews). Amongst Jain males, the English literates number 49 
per mille; liindu males have a higher proportion of English literates than Mu- 
salmnn. English eduction Ls almost non-existent amongst Animists. there beimr 
only 7 males literate in English amongst them. ^ 


Coining 
Frabhus 


^ to castes, male literacy in English exists to a large extent amongst 
(413 per nulle) Deshosthas aitd Kagar Brahmans (287 and 239 per mille), 
Anavala Bralmians, Modh and La<i Vanias (between im and 200 per miUe) 
Bra hmaksba tfis, Kayasthas and Shenvia are other s mall 3 ^* ‘ 
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larly high proportious of English Htemcy. ShrimaU Hunlos, l^isawal oiid Khoda- 
yata Yanks, and Mar atha Kshatriyaa haven ratio between 80 to 100 per inille 
of inalea literate in English. Audich aiul Mewadn Brahnnuis, Shrininli Jains and 
Lnhutias follow witli 30 to 80 per inille literate in English among nudes. ^ The old 
reproach that V'nuia cast«.s did not take niuch interest in Engtiah education is be¬ 
coming less true a'ith the passage of time. iMost of the representative V^ania 
rnstes take a good place in regard to English erlucation. The artisan classes 
like Bhav'Sar, 8 oni and Ohiawdii — \rhich have a high ratio in general literacy —• 
are still hackakni in English cdueation. .\mongst the Musalmans, even 
the advanced cotiuiiunities Tike Vohoras, Khojas, filaiyinls and Memons are very 
backward in this respect. Memons have only otic per 1,000 literate male in EngEsh. 
The Saiyads have only 20 per ) , 000 . FennUe literacy in English amongst Hindu 
and Musalnian castes is still in its infancy. Of the 400 Hindu female literates 
in English, GO are Marathas, 5d are Prahhus, 47 are Nagars, 27 are Deshasthas, 
71 are other Brahnians, 35 are Vanks and 114 belong to other c^tes. Of the 32 
Musalman female literates in English. 20 belong to the Shaikh, Vohora and 
Pathan communities. These conuuunities arc therefore the only castes that take 
any advantage of English edticHtion for their girls. 

I 

'J*he i}uestion of English education by locality <loes not require detailed treat¬ 
ment. . Of the total number of 15,000 literates in the State, the hulk, or 82 per 
cent, Iwhmg to urban areas. 0,01 1 > or 38 per cent, reside in the t’ily. 
North Gujarat- absorbs the ne.vt largest number, namely, 3.052 or 19 per 
cent. South Uujarai has 2,723 or 17 per cent. For its population, South 
(.lujarat (witli its large number of Farsi residents) has next to the city the largest 
proportion of English literates (174 males per 10,000). In the age-period 15-*^, 
the City (with 205 per mille litenite male) and South Gujarat (with 46 per nciille 
literate male) have the largest proportions. More than half of the female literates 
in English in the State are fuimd in the City. Iti South Gujarat principally in 
Navsari, Gande\'i and Biliniora towns, there are 144. Tn Central Gujarat exclusive 
of the City, there arc 160 female literates in Englisli. Of these 99 ate Christ ians. 
These lust Ijeloiig presumably to the American Mission Sohoids in the vicinity of the 
capital which though not formally belonging to the City area is still iiictuded with in 
its suburbs. In North Gujarat, Fa tan and .Mehsana towms absorb most of the 
feniate. literates in English. It may Im* said therefore that except in Baroda City 
and suburbs and Navsari, Gandevi and Bilimora towns, women able to reatl and 
W'rite English are praelically non-cxiateiit.> 


295 . English Education intheC ity —I n the City including the Camp 
71 person,! per milk agetl 5 and over are literate in 1 
English. 118 males and 13 females per thousand of 
each sex of tliese ages profess to know English in 
the City, This proportion is not commensurate with 
the leading place ivhieh the City has taken in point of 
general literacy in comparison, with other fndiiui 
cities. The matgin coUects the hgures for several 
other cities. Wherever there is a large population 
of English race, there the proportions of literacy in 
English are higher, but comparing witit cities with a 
like race composition BartKk City is found to lead. 

Burnt and Ahmedabad have much lower ratios 
than Baroda. 

296 . Pig:ures reg^ardlng the Partiatly 

literates, the Census disclosed 18,836 persons 
in the Btate who are only able to read but 
not write. (}f these 13,793 are mates and 
.'1,043 are females. The marginal statement 
gives the proportionate figures per 8 ge-peri<Mls. 

The number of males ag«l 7 and over who are 
able to read only is only 160 per 10 mille. The 
number of such females is 42 per cent, 
of the totjd of this class 1 >elong to ages under 
15. 25 per cent; are 30 years of a^and over. 

The majority of these partially literate are 
either learners or old persons. The aigaiii- 
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caiice of tfxese figiirei:i^ will iw storifcd in connection with varjations in Utemcy, 
amongiit persons uoflcr ‘20, and also in reference to the question !iow far literacy 
once acquired is retained. 

297 . Progress in General Literacy since ihSf— For reasons shewn 
at the outset, it is difficult to compare the results of the different censuses prior to 
lyoi. But if, as LS recommended by the Census Comniissioiiei’s Note, we take the 
“ leamers ” aged 15 and over for 1S9I and 1881 and ad<l them to the total of lite¬ 
rates of those years on the presumption that these would have been regartletl as lite¬ 
rates if tlus in tenuerliate category was not there, we shall have a very fair basis of 
comparison with the figures of 1881 anil . Subsidiary Table Y does this ami 
gives the proportions for literacy since 1881. For earlier agea than 15, it adopts 
the American plan and eTtoludes all ages below ll» in the calivilatton. For 1881 it 
appears that the age-periwla selected were 0 - 8 . 6-15 and 15 and over. For this 
reason, the literacy proportions lor 18SJ liave been calculated after excluding all 
ages below 6 . 
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Siiice isyi, the proportion of male literates agctl lU and over per mille has 
increased from 107 to 277 in the State. F'enialc iiterates have multiplied more 

than eight times pro¬ 
portionately to the fe¬ 
male population since 
1881- The increjise has 
been most r^pld m the 
City. There the literate 
mules (aged 10 and 
over) have increased 
from 877 in 1801 to 
600, per mille, in i 02 l. 
The literate females 
per mille for all ages 
10 and over have in- 
ereusetl In the City more 
than eightfoIiL from 25 
in I 8 !)l to 218 in the 
latest census. In the 
age-period, 15-20 in the 
Ciiy litorate males now 
miml>er 766 to tJie 
thousand, ns against 
only Ufl in llH>t; fe¬ 
male llteratoii of tluib 
age camtitnte 37U per 
mille, wliile their 
strength twenty yeaia 
ago was only 49 . The 


accompanying diagram illustrates the general progress in the State in muaculine 
literacy, as aJao the special developments in the (Jity and the tJentrai and Kathi- 
awad Divisions. 

Tlie prt^reas of literacy can also be gauged by nompaiing absolute figures. 
In the marginal table, the variations in the number of literates ainea 1901 are 

studied along with the 
variation in papulation, 
taking the figures of 
J901 as 100 . Eyerv- 
where we see that the in¬ 
crease in literacy is very 
much more rapid than 
the rise in population. 
In tlie City the popula¬ 
tion has decreased by 
H per cent, while lite¬ 
rates have increased by 

-lA Ti I i X t59 per cent, in the last 

20 years. The largest rate of mcrease is m Kathiawad, where the population has 

only mcreased by 3 per cent, but the literates have grown by 82 . The scneral 
rate of mcrease m literacy since 1911 seems also from the table to be more ranid 
than between IDOf and 1911. ^ 
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298- Variation in Literacy for Ages below 20 since 1901— 
The mnrgbiiil statement shinvs the 
variations in literacy proportions for tiie 
irge-pcriofls 5-10, 10-to and 15-20 sepa¬ 
rately for the last t iiree censuses, and com- 

( >ares them with the variations in popu- 
ation in these age-periods since 1 00 1, 

Li the age-periods J5-20, the largest 
iiieteases in literacy are recorded in the 
last 20 years. Between UH)1-1J, the total 
population in this age-perio<l decreased 
l>y 10 per cent, and yet the literates in this group increased ljy 21. In the next 
decade, the population between these ages continued almost stationary, but the 
literates increased by 86 per cent. Similar Init lower rates of Increase in literacy , 
are apparent m the age-period 10-15. In the ten years after IPOl, the population 
aged lO-l.'j declined by 28 per cent., but tlie literates amongst them increased by 42. 
In the next decade, tlic literates showed a liighcr rate of increase (51 per cent.) 
than the preceding decode ] but as the total population of this group also incieiistaL 
by 43 per cent, it cannot be said that the prfegress was greater in the last than in the 
tirst half of the twenty jrears under consideration. 

In the age-periwl 5-10 the progress seems slow, especially during 1011-21. In 
1011 tlie ehlld population of this age a’as found to have declined by B'5 per cent., 
but the literates increaseil by 10 per cent. In the next decode, the child jiopuktion 
iucreusetl its total strength by 33 per cent, but the Utemtes amung tliem ivere only 
larger by 3 per cent. 1 con find two leu.'ions for tius slackening in the growth of 
education aiiiungst the chi hi population. ,4.boiit midway in the fast dccD^c, it was 
decided to raise the coinpulsoiy age from 6 (completed) to 7 (completed). In 11H4-J5 
Ijefore this change, there were 31.587 children aged 7, and 4,821 aged 0, under ins¬ 
truction. In Ldl6- 17 , alter the change was fully known, the corresponding figures 
were 10,557 and 475- As a matter <>( fsici there is no doubt that tlie change in the 
iige-limit leil to an almost general withdrawid of children of early ages from school. 
Specially was this the case with girls. The disastrous years of 1917 and 1918 
supervened and di-slocateri the educatioiiut niachinery atUl fnitlier. Ail these 
causes combined to retard the grouth of literacy amongst this group. 
There was another cLrcuinstancc whose operation must be mentionci!. As 
alrciuly pointed out, the creation of an mtemiediate class of ‘'Able U* read only” 
had the general effect of still further narrowing the definition of ” Literate.” This 
effect was particularly in evidence in regard to the child-population from 5-14. 
I’^roni the State liable X1 we team that tliere are H) nudes ancl 4 females per mille, 
aged 5-10, who are able to read printixl bfjoks only. The projiortions by sex in the 
nest age-group Kt-15 of j>crsons,able to read only are 28 and 17 per mille. The 
persons able to read only in these two groups together form 42 per cent, of tlie 
tofcil puitially literate of all ages. 1 have no doubt that a good proportion of the 
l>cisons ontcra.1 :ia able to read only in these ages, ivould have Wen retumeil a-s 
literates if there was no such class. 

299 . Progress in English Education— Sphsidiary Table fV also shows 
the j)rogres,s of Knglisli education sin<« 18!>I. In that year only 20 males and I 
female jii lO.WMi of each sex, aged 5 and over were literate in Mnglish. In 1901. 
the corresponding proportions were .59 and 2 . In 1911, they rose to H >4 for malea 
and 5 for reniale,s, 

;Vn interesting indication of the measure of the decade's progress in English 
education is afforded by compar¬ 
ing the annual uverugo of students 
sent up for, and passed in the dif¬ 
ferent University Examinations 
with simitar figures for 1911. The 
marginal statement does this for 
some of the examinations. The 
increase in the numWr of Secon¬ 
dary Schools, from 28 in 1911 to 
4t in 1021 {t^Uie Subsidiary' Table 
yil) must have lieen the i^iuse of 
the douliling of tlie number of 
matriculates. Tlie College has 
also increased in popularity, as 
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evidenced tlie number of B. A/atiOW luimuiUy turned out being more tbim four 
tlmee us large aa in 1910. 

The number of candidates lor matriculation in the decade is odoO. .\iiotiier 
5.(KlO may be estimated to have attained to the fift h and si^etb standards in the 
decade, Bougbly about 10,(WO oddhioiiul persons may be said to iiavo (lecn 
thus added to the Iflll total of literates m English. The census oi 1112 f disclosed 
an increase of only 5,919 amongst literates in Engbsli. Deducting iSeaths from 
the 1911 total of literates in English, we should get a higher figure for English 
literates than the census total. It must be presumed therefore tliat tho losses 
through emigration are serious. 

300 . Comparison with Education Returni- Subsidiary TsblcVlT gives 
the numlicr of Institutions and pupils according to the returns of the Education 
Departmeut, The total number of histitutions of all kinds huveinenjased from 1.2 
in 19U1 to 2,797 in 1921. In 1911, the public iustitutions numbered 3.026 but t heir 
strength of pupils only totalled 185,477 in that year, against 198,819 boys and girls 
in 1921. The bjtal number of scholars in 1991 was only 89,444. In 1891, there 
were only 521 institutions with 53,970 scholars. The increase in institutions since 
1901 is ISO'O per ceut^ and the scholars have also increased by the sanie rate. The 
girls under mstructlon have increused from 14,428 in 1901 t(> 54,479 in 1911 and 
HI ,895 in 1921. The increase in the la.st 2u years In girl scholars Is 329 per cent, 
Male !K:holars increased from 77,019 to 130,998 in 1911 aud 139,951 in 1921. Tlie 
gross mercase at the enil of twenty years is 90 per cent. The students at the ad¬ 
vanced stages of instmctioti (Setmndary and Collegiate) have also increased largely. 
The College now contains 559 students (including J3 women), fn 1901, it hml 
only 236 scliolars. Secondary schools have increased largely in numbers aud 
strength. Against 17 Secondan’ schools with 2,287 etudenV in 1901, we have 
now 4t with 8,2(15 scludare (including 258 girls). The specud institutions inclu- 
flbig 5 training schools for teachers numbered 30 in 1921 with 2^.902 boys and 137 
girls attending. 

Tlie Primary Schools of the SUte which are the base of its edut^ational pyra¬ 
mid numbered 2,698 (public aud private) with 184.063 pupils (91,457 girls). The 
□ujiiber of institutions allows decrease as already mentioned from the figures uf 
1911. About 1915-19, there W'as a searching inquest into the working of compul¬ 
sory education and opinions were invited from all quarters. As a reauU. in 1919, it 
was decided among other changes to close ineflicient scliools which contaimHl less 
than 30 pupils, to raise the compulsory age from 6 complcterl years of ago to 7, 
stificu further the standard of oxaminations to mcrcase the facilities forgiving train¬ 
ing to teaclicrs and generally to develop along intensive lines the progr^me of 
primary eiiucation. This intensive development ia reflected in the improvement in 
efficieniy of tlie teaching staff. The total number of trained teachers increased from 
1,8^ in 1915 to 3,09.5 in 1929,* The exiienditure on Education has also gone 
on tncreasbig from 8'5 lacs of rupees in 1901, to 14*06 in 1911 and 23*4 Jims in 1921. 
In 20 years the State budget on etlucatioii has nearly trebled. It now forma over 
12 per cent, of the annual revenue. 


The scrapping of ineffioient scliools was in a manner helped on bv the difiastrous 
events of the fast half of the d^ide. Wagne, influensia aid famines combiner! t 4 > 
dislocate the edueutiomil machmeiy during tfiis period. oarticnlAi-lv 
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** Tilt* verv aciitv distress na acicoiint cd high iiriees and epiilemies mUice<l the streiigth of 
the Schools lit a very large nniiibcr of vi I logos ti> vaitisliing point, {.lobour duioandod, and re- 
cnivctl, extiooirdinonK’ high wages; and ignontnt porepts f>( the rultivating and lalmuring 
etasMS are iiatnralty prone to onthelntw their children from what ther regitiHl os iinprofitahla 
labour in the schools, in order that thnv uiay inw them in profttahln hdtnur on works and in 
fields. Of late, there npiteani un increositig tendency on I ho [tart of the [uirehitii ti> send their 
b*»ys to the English Schools. This has redncwl the nunihcr of boys in the upper nhiss^ of the 
Vernacular Schools to nn iipiitecitdilo degree. The elcp taken by the ])e|Mirtiiteitt to improve 
the attendance of Kchisils by removing from School Registers and putting on separate lisLi the 
names of compulsory children who renmineil continuoiu'ty alxscnt for h ]<»ng lime regarding them 
as iioit'Ailmittcil, liJUi considerably reduciHl tin* pftjicr strength ul Schoohgoing children." 

But itlong will) tKiH fu^rapping w'ent on an intciiBivc tlevolopmotit which he)])«<l 
the iticretuse of iitemey in tlte State. The first stages of the compulsory experi¬ 
ment were govemecl by the urgency of ntnltiplying educutiniial fucilities all over 
the State in order to bring its provisioiis into effect: the majority of the seven 
thousand teachers were then untmined; and although from the point of view of 
attendance, the system may be said to have attained very satisfactory results, 
from the point of view of its effectiveness in enabling the school-going population 
to read and write, it xvas not nearly so satisfactoEy. I’he census of 19U was taken 
five years after compulaion was extended all over the State. Tliat is to say, a 
generation of children agetl 5-15 must have passed through the full school-course ; 
and in that census, only one male in four, and one female in 25, agerl 15-20 were 
found to be literate. The real reason for this circunuitance is that universal 
primary instruction can only count as a serioiia factor in the flevelopment of 
literacy, if the pniportion of people under instruction at the effective stages is 
large compared to tlie total school going population, lioing througli the Baro<la 
State Primary cnrriciilum, one finds that it is only in the tliird standanl that 
reading and ivritiug and arithnietic liegin to be effectively taught. 


It is only those that have passed the thinl standard test and gone into the 
fourth that may be said to be the year's contribution to the volume of literacy. 
From thia point of view, it is satisfactory to note, inspite of famine and epidemics 
anil cousci|uent shrinkage in the number of schools 
that there is a sternly and growing improvement. The 
marginal statement givea the aiinu^ averages of children 
admitted to the 4th stamhird for the years 1010-12, 

1013-10 and 1917-1920. There is now more than 
double the number of pupils added to the literate 
classes every year, than was the case ten years ago. 

The average annual number of pupils under instruction 
in the Frimar}' Schools for the years 1917-20 rvas 202,102, The similar average 
for the years 1910-12 was 174,051. So the proportion of piipila admitted to the 
stages of effective instruction was 10*4 per cent, in 1917-20 wdiile it was only 5*3 
in 1910-12. 

301, Correlation with Education-returns by individual ages— 
A marginnl table 
IS given where 
the total popula¬ 
tion returned at 
individual ages 
from 5 to 15 is 
compared with li¬ 
terates, partially 
literates and learn¬ 
ers. Figures m 
colunms 2, 3, and 4 
are compiled from 
the census, and 
those in column 
6 have lieen ob¬ 
tained from the 
Education Depart¬ 
ment. The table 
is inslmctivc as 
it shows that only 

44 per cent, of leamcm in tlie effective ages of instmetiou 19-15 are literate. 
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CHAPTER Vm.—LITERACY" 


I’aldng JHith Jiterate jiinl partinlly literate together, the proportion js miaed to 
oiiJy 50, Of course »s has Wn Lmltcated above, ti great iniproveTOGiit towards 
uitensive progrciis has set in, and ha<l it not bi*en for the unfortunate intervention 
of calamities, the change in the educational policy of the State would liavc led to 
even larger increasGS in literacy than what the census has disclosed. 


1 he compi^oiy ages are S — i4 for boys and 8-12 for girls; these are current 
yea». Accortling tr> Census rttekoning which regard k only the completed years 
of life, the iige-pericHlH will he 7-1;^ ami 7-lJ respectively for boys and girls, ('oni- 
paring the populatiun letunuKl at each age in these groups to the tobxl of 
cliililrtm at schonj for each sex. separately, we find that out of a seliool-gouig priipnhi- 
t ion of 8.10,(183 children of these coiupulaoTj’ages (200,411 boy sand 1 29,l!2‘2 girls), 
only 150,480 or about 40 |jcr cent, are enrolled in the attendance register. Among 
boys, the percentage of enrolnient is higher than tliia. namely 53 ]>er tfcnt. The 
girls have :i much lower ratio of 36 per cent. Allowing for inaccunicicfi of age- 
returns througli which there has been undoubted heaping at age 5, it must be sUte<l 
t hat about 40 per cent, of boys and 60 jwr cent, of girls of the compulsory iig*is estiape 
instruction. Jn 10]], the area of superheial instruction aas indceil nuich larger. 
Of a total of 2,617 inl]abite<l towns and villages in that year, 2,015 had schools; 
and a gmsl few of the remainder must have been servetl by schools in the neigliboiir- 
iiig plai'es. in t£)2l, mi the other haiul, out of a total of 2,650 inhabited towns and 
villages only 1,+13 are actually supplied with schools. 3(MI other villages are servetl 
with hcIiooIb in the neighbouring villages. 1,207 villages or 41 per cent, are now 
witlmut edueationiil facilities of any kind. From the ligures supplic<l to Ifao 
JJahadur flovindlilnd in Ift] J. it upjwars that 164,211 pupils out of a total popula¬ 
tion of 213.030 of the compulsoiy ages were under mstnation. This means a high 
proportion of 77 per t:cnt. or allowing for inaccuracies for age (dmut 80 per cent. 
But mspite of this high proportion—much higher than in MI21—the jmiportion of 
literates under IS years of age to prunaiy school pupils under 15 yeare of a<*e was 
only 24‘5 m tOll, while from the table attnchetl to this paragraph, we find that 
KUtii proportion in 11)21 is 33. fn (901, the proportion of literates under 15 to 
pupils imcler primary instniction, of w’hatever age, was 38*8 per fient, 'raking 
tin; total nurntwr of achohirs under mstnictions, it will l>e also intere-itinn to find 
out the pKiportion of literates under 2ti 5'ears of age to them in 
successive censuses since 1901, The compariwm with inilt is 
rather misleading, Irecmnse the number of st-holars was then much 
leas and the proportion of effective education was corresjjond- 
ingly higlicr than in the following census years when with the 
coming in of ciimpulsion the numlicr of echoluis was suddenly 
forceil up and the increase in the number of literates could nf>t 
keep pace with them. But it ib aignificant that since 1911 the 
proportion of literates to learners has gone up mncli higher ; the increase iii the 
number of literates Ims been faster than that of flcholars. The proportion of children 
who are being effectively educated to the total under inatnictjon is now much 
larger than ever Ijcforc and tire chances of a further rise in literacy in tho cominii 
years are secure. ^ 

302, Expected and Actual Literacy— It is possible to constmet 
from the wlucation rertmis a fairly accurate estimate of the luimber of literates 
that must have been wltled in the decade to the figures of lOIl, By tliis means 
it is also possible to find out whether the census results either of 1911 or 1921 are 
accurate or otiicnvise. As we have pointed out above, the real test of literacy is the 
tliircl standard esamination. The yearly batches of chiklren that psuss Hds test and so 
up to the fourth .standard are tho imiiual contribution of the educ'ation department to 
the literate class in tlic State. It is difficult to imagmc how else literacy can he increa¬ 
sed. The chances, as well as the desire and tlie leiaure for adtilt-cducation, are few in¬ 
deed. The spcetacle of large classes of adult illiterates devoting themselves teself 
study and improvement is still remote from the Indian scene. Tlie only dims of nei-' 
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aqmrtment; £ktid instAiic^f^ of home edufijit.ion wro rare. TliijM^fore the 
of the distribution of pupils by standards in the Recognised Schools may be IiccGDt 
^ as the so e pide in this respwt. The literacy figures of 1911 ,„ay be aasum^l 
to have mcltided the batch of hteracy-reemtte who were admitted* to the fom-rit 
standard in that year. The number of children admitted each year from ritto 
to l!12ti need oni^' tliorefore be counted os so many additions to the ranks of lit^ 










now FAR LITERACY OXCE ACQTTIRED IS RETAISKD 




rat AS. TJiasg immbcml UlO.SSy (ind prtsiumihly holcmgal to I ho licoUliy agc-perioJ 
5-15, Applj'ing n iU'4itk-rat« <»f 8 per inillc )K?f miiuiiu for f) years we fiiwl tlie 
survivorH of this grtiiip to lie (l50,S85’Ht,828 or 1311,557) ihildren in Now 

the toll! I n uni tier of literates in 11)1 1 was >4,411 7 persi>iiK. These were preen nuibly 
of ull sgea 5 iiiul over. They were siifijeeted in llie following reurH like the rest 
of the population to a very lica\y mortality. There wn.s also the itiHueuce of emi- 
gnil ion. which imist have ciirricil off ti gwul many of our literate youths to other 
parts, 'raking ull these things into conBlderation. a deihiction of 4t> ]>er niille 
])er Hiiiium may be well upplieil to tlic literate total of Iflll. 'File survivors in 11)21 
at tliLs rate will 2m,4!>7X("95()) or l‘l(),'25(i. Aihliiig these suridvont to the 
suri'ivors tmiongst ilie literacy-raeruitfi of (he def adc. we get a total of 275,813 jis 
the estimate of litenites expected on the census date of 1921. The acttnd figuren 
am 272.41 K, The deficit, Ity this cidculation, eoniAs to 3,395. The numlier of 
those who are able to read only in the aga'periotl 30 and over is found in this census 
to be 4,732. Fof a full explanation therefore we must seek further light, in the 
above caleidntion of deductionB made in the literate total of It) 11 we have only 
in view the operation of two factors—death and emigration. There is a passible 
ihinl which we miLst not lose siglit of. And tliia brings us lo the coiisjilemtioii of 
the iinpi>rtatit question: Jiow far literacy once acquired is retained. 

303 . How far Literacy once'acquired fs retained —In considering 
thi,s question we must liear in tnintl tlie inqiortant bearing which occupations such 
as agriculture and socitd uilluences stich as that of inarriuge have in deleting the truces 
of education in the later years «f a iimn or a woiiian^s life in this country. The three 
or four years at. school stJon Wcome a faint memory. In the ease of a girl unless 
ahe belongs to the lettered classes, her early withdrawal from S(rh<H)ling to imtri- 
muny often has a deaiccatirig inttucncc on whatever she has learnt fr;ini her teacherH, 
L^lic is sivuilowed np in her lionseliotd duties and the claims of her growing raniily 
engross all her time and attentiim. With men of the agricnlturid tlas.sc3 — and es- 
liecially in communities to whfnu learning is an irksome nox'olty — the results of 
.'ich(H>ling are Kimn apt to be elTaceil in the more urgent work of earning 1 heir 
livelihood from the soil. The hard labour which tilling entails ir a drain U]»ott 
tlieir nientid energ)*; the routine of their daily tasks and the dull grejmeas of t.iieir 
imramitting toil do little-to remind tlicm of their cliildhixsl's renrling. Of courstf 
much lias beon done lately to improve tlicir amenities. The importance of libraries 
ns an adjunct to mass education lias been amply recognised in tliis 8tate. In the 
nest paragraph we shall study the ]>rogrt*wi <jf the library movement , fn the 
meiitiwhile let ns see liow far we can tell from figures that literacy tends to dete¬ 
riorate with advancing years. l''or this census, we have, ns alreadj' mentioned 
collected figures for litemtes aged 2(i-.3n and alsri tigwl 30 iuid over. The literates 
in the age-group 19-20 in 1911 are now representctl in the group 29-39; and the 
literates aged 29 and over of tlUl are now pre¬ 
sumably 30 years old and over. Prom a general 
eonsideration of registered death-rates itutl 
the mortality rates lus found by the State 
Life Table (riVfo Chapter A') and also of the social 
strstii Iri>ni which literates are ilrawTi vre shall 
.'issimic an annual death rate of 15 per mi lie 
for the age-group tO-29 ; imd 29 per niille for 
the ages 20 and over, AppK-ing these death-rates, the survivors of the literates 
of the age-group 10-20 amount to 51,999 in 11)21, and those of t he age-group 29 
and over are similarly reduced to 1 10,5.50 at the end of the decade. The literates 
i^ed 30 and over in 1 921 are leas than this last figure by about 1 ,501) perRoiut. State 
Table X shows that there are 4,732 pereous in the State able to read only but not 
write in the ages 30 and over. So the above deficit of 1,50!) persons from the esti¬ 
mated nuuilier of literates ugnl 30 and over may 1>e presumably incluile<l in the 
category of the partially literate. The age-period 10-20 Is not so satisfactoiy 
from the point of view of this test as the next decennial group, because the former 
may Ite essjmeted yet to contribute recniita to literacy, unlike the latter which is 
quite lieyond the scope of instructional agencies, fu lOtl, in the age-group 10-20, 
there were 282,385 persons included under iilitemto. Amongst these there must be 
thousands — at least uue-Uiinl of nciteiitial literates who were likely to come under 
educational iiiilnences in the following decade. From these must have come the 
excess (of 11,073) <if actual literates aged 20-39 over t he estimate, plus the 3,410 
pereomi who were returned as able to read only in that age-group. 

On the whole the figurea {mint t« a state of things somewhat more satMaetory 
than wiiat one would from a y/riV>ri reasona lie led to imagine. Hint is the 
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getierti) jiitsitioti in tlip State, But hi tr&f‘t,8 which have heeii partieiiiadv’ iiard hit 
liy famines and epidemics, leading to flie closing i>f schools and practLcal »iis- 
pemsiou of tile compidsory niaehinerj' for iihnosi. tiie wlmle of the lust qiiinquen- 
iiium, the ooriset I lienee has been that the joiiiig pojmlution lias lieen growing itp 
in some viJJi^es witlitmt ethicutioii even though their fathers luul lieen literute. 
I have seen instances of this in my itis{M*etiou of census bcKiks in fibtvU, Atiireli, 
Hiid Okhumantlal Muliuls. J vvisli ] couJil test tiiiu utatcinent with tlie help of 
luit 2 have no nieunu of doing so; however it b a well known fact that in 
KalliJuw'jul, Ohurash) and the Western dij’ belt of North tfujanit, the closing of 
ac'hools on account i>f nbnormnJ circnmfitnnces <rf tlie last Jialf of tire dcciiffe was the 
most frequent. It would have lieen very useful to take the figures of batlly hit 
tiib^ns hy way of sanipLing. but I am afraid literacy figures of tJie requisite age* 
l>eriods by talukas are not available for IDll. We have therefore to take by divi¬ 
sions. 'faking only Kaihiawiid and Central Gujarat (cxchiHivc of the City} we find 
..I .v.. should have onliiiarih" 

shewn II higher figure 
than the literates aged 
10*20 in ltd I is actually 
leas, 'f’he margin gives 
the absolute figures bv 
age’periods. The ligures 
for Contral Gujarat are 
not so coK^^neing, as t he 
adverse iiiihiuce in Cho- 
riislij mast have been 
made up in tJie more advaricf^d arcjia. But the decline in Kathiawnd is juirtieu- 
Inrly noteworthy. Applying the usual death-rate of 15 per mille to the 1011 
literute.H iiged we get as their survivors (1,412 porsonu. So not oJiJy there 

Jiave lK*en no additions from the jsotentisdly literate of this group in tliis dccmJe, 
hut tiiere Ims liwri an actual dctiJirie. l*art of this detdinc is fine no iIou)>t to the 
fidling olf of Tuany persionn troni the nink of litcrutf?^^ into the eliis,s of llie partially 
litcnitc, as the Stnt© Tulile shovij? tlierc are afU such peraorus agpcl 20-30 in the tensus, 
hut ah lulditional^ faetor in ihh decline luis liecu no douhtr llie closing of numerous 
Bt'hotJs resulling in many enses amongst luloleseent groups^ \viio wr>u)d Jmve had 
schunliitg under normal cianrnstances, growing to Dm^ioiul without cdircatimL 
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The general literacy results in these hard liit areas have been also affected, 
if I mistake not, by migration. In regard to mignitlon it must lie rememberetl that 
this f^tato generally exchanges her literate nniigrants for illiterate immigrants 
from other territorie.s. There, has tieen indeed gain in p>pu1aiion tlirougli immigra¬ 
tion in the last decade, lint I doubt witether this gain has contributed any additions 
to our literate total. 1 ’he gain tiiroiigli migratum which we reckonctl to have 
happened in Kathiawad and Nortliem Divisions could not have added to the 
literates of these areas. 


304 . The Library Movement—In the preceding paragraph it has Wn 
stated that the general posifion in regard to the contiiuianee of literacy is fairlv 
satisfactorj'. The main contributory to this result is no doubt the net work of 
libraries ivilh wliich the State is coverwl. Tlie Beport of I 9 i l mentioned t he pro¬ 
gress that Imd been then made since IfMU; and it also sketched the outlines of a 
comprehensive ftchenu; r>f establishing free lihraries throughout the State which wits 
just then being brought under njienttion. A large fJentral Library was opened at 
the capital, ilistrict and taluka lieadquartera towns anti eventually all towns and 
large villages were to be providcfl with libraries. ^ Librarii» were classed as village, 
town or prant according as they were situated in a village, toivii or prfitif heml- 
quarters. The condition laid down for the founding of a libra tv* in a particular 
town or village was that sums not exceeding Its, 50. Its. 300, or 700, iM’Cording 
to the class of library' were to l>e ruisert hy the people, u hcreupoij the library could 
l>e ostabliehed and the (jiovemment and Local Boaols guaranteed equivalent sums 
each towartLs the upkeep of the inst itution. The provision of hiiildfugii, and also 
of books, to Huch hliranes was also on this basis of equal sharing between the 
|)eopIe of the place, tlie Local litian) and the Government. The people of the 
Biate has not bepn slow to take advantage of theiie very liberal facilities, 
iilinre lItJl, the growth of the library movement Jms ijceu little short, of 
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bp mentioned thnt the ligureii regarding biKiku in Reading Rootujs are not available. 
The average nuiulier o£ books per library iis now 1127; in IllM -12 it waa Sttll; so that 
not only the cxlont of libraries has Irecome widely enlarged, but alwj the aiae of 
libraries has inereaBed. The shadow of epidemics and famine^ seems to have 
passeii over the libranes also, for tlieie has Ijcou a slmnkage in tlie numlMjr of 
readers since 11 >J 7 . Tlie totid nuniber of rcadcra now forms 23 per cent, of the 
literates in the State, In 1 ftH, they constituted 18 per cent, of the literates of 
that date. The Centra) Library consists of the Main Library, Ladies’ and Children’s 
sections, a branch Molrila Uljtan' for the oxehisive use of women and three La<lies’ 
Clubs. The total stock of books in its cliarge is now 88,7G3 against- 28,033 ten years 
ago. The number of readers using the library in its several sections is 3,372. Due 
of the most successful bnmehea of its work is the Children's Hooni, where ^ere are 
facilities for games and picture shows. It is largely patronized by the children of 
the City and is altogether a valuable adjunct of the educational machinery. 

Along with Libraries and Riiiiding Rooms, the department has also establisliei'l 
a system of travelling libraries wliicli are simply boxes, each containing IS to 3{J 
books. Such boxes arc lent out for periods of two or three montha to local libraries 
to suppiement tlicir own or even to any trustworthy person who is prepared to cir¬ 
culate the books in the locality. No chargo is matle to the public and tlie railway 
freight in paid both ways by the Department. These boxes nuinboied only 83 in 
1911-12, anti the books in stock for this puqmfve were 2,400 in all. In 1930-21, 43! 
travelling boxes were prepared with 17,975 books. Taking an average for the 
decitde, annually 228 boxes circulated to 132 centres. The annual number of books 
circulated in this w'ay w'as 0,049. 


305 . Comparison with British Gujarat —Itnow remains to compare 
!he educational results of this State with those of other provinces ami states. 
British (luj- 
amt figures 
may first be 
compared. 

The margin 
show's li o Mf 
since 1 ft 0 i 
British G uj- 
arat has been 
lo a d i II g in 
life ra c V. It 

also shows how this State is giwlually diniinishing tlie letwi, and promises to 
outatrip its neighbour in the race for education. British Gujarat has added 31 
more literates to the tliousaml in the'last 20 years, while in this Slate, t he 
additional literates per thousand number 4ft in the same period. Female literacy 
has here multiplied more than 6 times, while in Britisli Gujarat the progreas is 
much less rapid. 

Even tbougli in general literacy, this State is still Iwhind British 
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goingporiotl, this Statso lieate its neighbour. The superiority of British Cbijarnt is in 
the age-periods 5 - 10 , and 20 and over only. In the age-period 20 juid over, the 
lead of British Gujarat eari lie readily underatowi, Kdiicationally British tlujarat 
is not so hampered, as this State is, with a large Animistic population. Secondly, 
Baro<la woke up rather later than ite neighbour to the need of popular education. 
As to the ages S to 10 , as pointed out in para. 298, the int rfjduetion of u new class 
of “partial literacy” has had tlie effect undovibtcilly in stifTeuitig the stendartl in 
this State of literacy proper particularly amongst the child population. The 
greater precision in defirdtlou \^^icli it entailed must have led to tlic exclusion of 
many learners, in die second and third stiuidurda from tlie literate fold. Apart 
from this reason, there is the other circiuiLstance of the mising of the compul¬ 
sory age-limit also referred to in the above-mentioned paragraph which letl to the 
general withdrawal of children aged 5-7 from schools, since 1915. This must 
have affected literacy in this age-group. 


306. Comparison with othor 
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States and Provinces— In the hist 
census, Bstoda State was only 1 )«- 
hirid Travancore and Cochin among 
Indian States and Burtna among 
British provinces in general literacy. 
But in English ediicatioti it was 
behind the tliree Presidencies ami 
Bunn5, and die Indian State® id 
Cochin, Tiavancore and .Mysore. All 
the figures from the major provinces 
and States have not yet lieen receivcil, 
but from among such as liavc come, 
the marginal table has been prepared. 
From the figures it seems that the 
high [>ufiiti(iu of tliis State in general 
education coutiuuca iii this census as 
ill past years. In Etigluih education, 
although iJie figiires siiow progrtiHs, 
this State* is still liehind the three 
Pn-sidendee, Burma. Coorg and Delhi 
amongst iToviucee, mid Tmvancore, 
Cochm. and Al 3 ' 8 orc lunongst Indian 
States, 


307 . General Educational outlook— The eludy (iIcpusub figure® aa 

well as of fsducational retama fins wi far shewti that mass iiistmct iim has now ate 
tained a utegc of development wdicn tlie most careful attention of witrkers in the 
field will be rei^iiired. In analysing etiucatiomd retumis wc noted that the trend 
of policy in tins State wa« at prettent decideiUy towurthi intensive development. 
In ilivensc ways steps have fieon taken which are an ample evidence of the State’s 
tfiucere desire to rmike cduoaliou not only general but effective. Female education 
hats advane«i.l more rsipidly under compukion than male ; as a result in certAin 
parts, and amongst C4*rtain communities* the se.vcH have approached equality in 
t!ie capacity to read and WTite. But on the whole the general effect Jtas Iwhmi ils 
indicated already, to deepen the already existing chasm l>etweei] tlie different 
strata in society, it is no solution of the problem to suggest that tiie vast body 
of agricnllurist® imd the lower clasaos genorollj" have no interest or love for IcEiming 
Tt 1 ms lieon often alleged on tlie otliei hand in diueussiouB regarding national edu¬ 
cation that the instnretion given to the lufisfics is far too literary, too removed fram 
the actual life of the people, to enlist their interest or their support. The present 
courses of study have l>ecn condeimted Iiccatisc they are saul to favour a kind 
of a “warped” Beiectlve system, fit t^ only for the higher orders, anil not lu'lapted 
to the needs of the general population. It has also been suggested that the intro¬ 
duction of a literaiy' type of eilucation into rural areas has Imd the result of drift birr 
the talented among their youths to the more exciting life ol towns and eiti^ 
“ A fltmggle lor merely literaiy professions cnsuetl and the result is that, most of 
the profe^ions which help in tlie production of wealth fell to the lot of tliase who 
pMsesB inferior idiility , This deveiopmeiut of tmvns at the c^t of vilWea of 
agricultural produce, of valuable cattle, and of the wealth of the labourer is a uiatter 
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for anxiety.’'* There hae been a great outflow from our villages to towns in the last 
decade. We have referred to it in Chapter 11. (>ie wonders whether moss educa¬ 
tion of the type at present iinparted has had a hand in this urban movemeiit. But 
there is no doubt that a good deal of tlisconfeent is often the reaidt of the instruction 
given in our villngcs. Ft is doubtful whether education baa had ^y vivid effect 
oil the villager’s social conduct or on his attitude of patient te 5 ignuti<hi to ^e many 
evils in hLs community. But it lias succeetled in Ailing hia tnmd with diftcontent 
nnd Ustlessnoss towards his calling and even his own native heiiriJi and honie. The 
problem is how to translate tlie teachings of the school-room int^> the actual life 
and conduct of the people. Tliis is not the place to discuss schemes of vocational 
instruction. But the purpose of tlu.s concluding paragraph is only to show tliat the 
educational outloolc in rural areas wJvich at present is very dismal can oidy inrorove 
bv making tlie village primary schools come into intiniate touch with agnculti.ire. 
That the State is fully olive to the imporUuice of the question is shewn by its 
appointing a comnxittee in 1918 to go into the question of separate Readers for 
Rural Schools. The committee felt that “ special attempts should be ramie by the 
Department of -Education to introcluce in rund schools a system of instruction 
wtuch would particularly have reference to the land.” They recommendwl what 
they called Agricultural nature study for the third part of the existing Readers. 
Since .Tune, Iftin. a scheme of imparting a fair knowledge of elementary- agricul¬ 
ture was laujiehcd into 1 icing. There were ten classes of this tj-pe in 1920 with 
230 boy's in Barwla Prunt. to tlicsc boys, pradrical lessons in fanorag in the fields 
have been given. ITie experiment is at present only in its tentative Tlie 

problem is to develop a village educational cuTricultmi on these lines with Dairy 
farming, hondloom-weaving, poultry breeding, rope-making aud other village 
ujdustries taught to the pupils. The ctirricuhira thus diversifietl may l^e also liglvten- 
ed on its Utemry and purely academic side. A primary system thus developed 
wll form the only true basis of a genuinely popular educational system built as on 
a rock, iqmn the noiTual lives and the intimate needs of the people. On this basis 
one might build securely on aU .sides, bo that a completely organised national 
lystem of education may result — a system which cun alone befit^ the people, in 
the wonls of the Calcutta University Commission, “ for great social ends.” 

* Quoted from a letter from .Mr. G. V^. Gsdgil, Secretaiy, Gokhale .Education Society, 
piibltfibed in the fiMiao/iwrfiVi, December 2-t, 1921, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II —Education by age, sex and locality* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III —Education by religion, sex and locality 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV— English Education by age, sex and locality 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V — Progress op Education since 1881 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI-'Ethtcation by Castk 
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SUBSlDLiRY TABLE VII— Number op iMRnruTiojfs and Pupits ACJCORoiNO 

^ TO THE RETrUftNe OP THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX— Literacy in Selected Towns 
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CHAPTER [X 
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308 Introductory —^TUp ifgarding thf Iftngitfigft iliatrlbiilidn 

in tho Statp are in thp tmp«iinl Tublp X on f lip ba,siii of wliich 

Snlx^idiary Tables I iiml 11 have Ijeen preparail, hi Sulwidiary TaVile Til, an 
attempt' in made in regard to Noii-jVryaii triliea to ace how far Aryan languages 
like (lujarati and ^Lmitld ate displacing the al>origjnal dialects that obtain 
amongst them. 

The main object of Ibis chapter will Lie statistical in that it will seek to esti¬ 
mate the acenracy and value of the figures rr'tiimdrl, the variationa if any in th'j 
linguistic distribution and the nintual interection of langnnges, in ao far as there ii» 
e^^dence of it from figures; advantage will also be taken in that connection to find 
out from the statistita compiled in regard to Litcraev by Scripts collected pri¬ 
marily for the use of Chapter VI 11, (tfidt State Table ?^ll nnrl Sulwtdiary Table X 
of Chapter VI II) how fur such Inuguagca as Urdu and Hindi Imve a liokl in this 
State, In the course of the {liscusstoii points regarding the linguistic affinities 
of the principal langttages in the State will be brie If y touched on mainly with 
reference to the new light thrown on the origins and deification of Indian langu¬ 
ages since the Linguistic Survey. Finally the statistics regarding the literary 
and |ouma1istic activity of the decade in this State will be hriefiy dealt with. 

309. Accuracy of the Return — The inatrnctious to the enumerators 
about collecting details for language were precise etimigh;— 

''Column Ci {Langxtatfc) —^Enter the languor w'hjch each pcison ordinarily 
uses in his own home. In the cose of infants and deaf-mutes, the language of 
the mother should bo entered.’’ 

Not much difficulty was experienced in consequence of these instructions. 
In spite of the express mention of the infant and the deaf-mute, a humourist here 
and there returned these daBJifts of persons os " speaking no language ” (f-owi 
hollo mthi). More serious was the cose of the bilingual family or head of tlie 
fitmilv. The Cutchhi Memon, for instance, occaaionally retitrned both Gujarati 
and kachcUhi. Instructions were issued in all such doubtful coses to go by the 
language used by the women of the family, as it was thotight that owing to their 
cloistered lives, the women were more likely to preserve the purity of their dia¬ 
lects. It is true that the subtleties of the Linguistic i^urvey are not yet under¬ 
standable of the people; the eTuimeratoiswere ^ven strict instructions however 
to exercise as little diJscretion in classitication aa possible. They were to take 
down the name of the language as given actually by the people themselves. Tlic 
work of readjusting the materials according to the standard clasaificatioti of the 
Linguistic Survey wa.s left to the Tabulation Office, where the instructions were fat 
more elaborate. A list however of possible wrong entries (as are likely to recur 
in this State) was prepared for the use of the enumerators. With the rapid 
growth of education people nr longer refer to their spoken language alter the 
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cikstes or cocupations to whicli they belong. StiU in this censua,^ w c hatl \ uhnn 
vufci (1 speaker)* Xagadi (or Nngari) ’with Sspenken^, nnd Rabari with I spiaket. 
Territorial nunies generally gave little trouble to assign. ^ J<nleji (with I Cl spealteifi) 
was eaisilv reeogiusablc us another name for Rnchchhi as spoken in Kathift’ftM . 
Similarly Atemni (32 speakers) was assigned to Kaehchhi. Okhai is presumably 
the naiiio of the (lujtirati variant in Okhamandal aikI had 70 speakers. Onlv 
18 speakers retin-ned .Ihalawadi, It is a well-known diiiJect of Kathiriwadi 
Gujarati. In 1911, 94 persons returned it as their dmleet. Obviously the 
strength of this dialeet is niiieh larger than the iigures indicate. But as the enu- 
memtoni were given to understninl that no dialects of Gujarati were to Ikj record¬ 
ed in this census and as the nature of flialectical differences in fiujanrti 
also ex]>lained to tbem'in the different lectures, it is prcHUiued that many «Tha|a” 
wadi speakers were returned under Gujaruti. In regard to most other territorial 
names identiliention was nor. dillicult. Reshori for lialiiida* l^ardesi for Awadhi, 
Kanadi for Kaiiarcse, Ilajputani for Rajasthani, Madrasi for Tamil, lliirkhi for 
Khos-Kiira or N^aipali, Tailaiigi for Telugu, Afghani and Kabuli for Rasbto, Kan* 
kreji for Gnjarat’L, Makrani for IhdiK'lti and similar coses eouhl be easily tccog* 
iiifwl and aHaigned, 


310 Treatment of certain difficult cases of Language entries 
— Certain difficult coses must now be mentioned. Kangdi (with 3 sprakers) Is per¬ 
haps Rangri or Kajwati. mentioned in the Index as a form of the Malvi dialect «f 
[hijasthani, to which i berefore it w'as assigned. Vitolia with 48 siieokers (from 
Navaari /Wn/J occurs in the State perhujis for the first time. In tJie Ro^nibaj' 
C^itHus Report for 1911 it was regarded a.s unidentified and classed as such. Speak- 
era rettirniug this dialect l ame from the Surat Agoiicy, Judgbg from their se-x 
composition tiie speakers seem to be permanent residents. I hazard a guess that 
thev are an uiudentifie<l Bhil group speaking a dialect about which nothing is known. 
Baniochi perhaps is a mistake for Bav(‘h!. Kolbi and Gaiimukhi arc airoiiarly taken 
to be mistaken forms of Kolghi anti Gunnuklu. Valavdi (138 speakers) tvas as¬ 
signed to Chotlhari for the reason that \'ala\Mas arc a sub-section of the Chodlirsit, 
KhtxU or Kiiadi was returned by 32 persons (all males) in the Baruda Prant and 
was assigned to iliudi, as the Index mentioned that it was a form of IfjiuU spokon 
in the ranch Mahals and Khandesli, Tharadari (3 speakers from Kadi Prant) 
is presumably the some ns Thari (Thareli, Tharadiri, Tharki or Thorin), a uuuor 

dia 1 e c t of 
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other reason bit sheer despaii. 


31 i. The Clast if ic&t Ion followed —^The classilication. it may 1>e here 
mentioneii, has followed the lines lahl down in the Grierson Scheme, One or two 
minor errors however hax^e to be noted. When it was too late to change it was tlis- 
covered that Khandeshi which returned 1,103 speakers (540 males and 537 females) 
and should have been shewn separately in the Table icaa included under Rhilj, 
Banjari( 78 apealrerB) is a&dgned a place iu the Linguistic Survey as a dudect under 
Rajasthani and should have been so included here. In 1901, it was classed as a 
gypsy dialect iu this State, lo 1911 it was included under Bhil dialects and in 
conformity with this practice, it has been so includerl iu this census. But in strict 
accordancle with the Survey, it should have been includad under Rajasthani, Bhil 
dialects, Rao Bahadur Govindbhai suspects, were verv loosely recorded in IDOL 
At the cajiricft of the enumerators, a great number of Bhil speakers must have hceu 
therefore included under (^ujaniti. In t DU and J921, the procedure adopted w asfar 
stiictet and the present figures no doubt reprcscut the situation Ear more correctly 
than twenty yeaw ago. In regard to Urtlu, instructions w'ere stricter in this census 
than before. “ Miualmaoi ” is a very vague term, rather nucritically used to 
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comprise o rouge Itetivcen what b in effe<'t ortliimty GwjarAti with a free iidniixture 

of lii)nlii.'it!mi woTtls to » somewliat dobiised Urdu, willi rnuny evidoiicos of the 
infiuoiice of Uiugnages of tbe Outer Hand. Eiuimerators wc^ enuUoned Aliont 
tliis and to’dto enquire whnn ii )K!ES 0)1 returned *" .Vlusilliiiuni'’ whether lie meant 
Musnlutani Giijaniti or Unlu proper. Finally ns to Kaeholilii. it ma}' be pointed out 
that in 1 901 Mr. DidsI elaifaed it ns a dialect of GujArati, while ncccrtUng to the 
Survey, it is now dcfiiiitely nfisigtied as a dialect of Siiidhi. In the lost twoeensut^i’, 
therefore, Kaelichhi fiai Ijeeii inrluded iu tin? North-Western Group with Sintlhi 
and Lahnda. 

3 i 3 . Was there any falsification of Returns ?-Finally Ido not 
think that the genera) aocnracy i>f the language figures can bt* iinpugnwl on the 
score of wilfid falsitieation of retnms. Eclmes «f Itiiuli-Urdii controversy are 
faintly heard in thb State, but then? is no tendency either iiniong the enameratorB 
or the people deliberately to iiiiastatc the language. There is no religious bias 
existing to influeuL’e the ciuuueratoi'S hi this regard,^ ilusalrnniis of good six, ia 
position, espeoiiilly among tbe local inverts, do, it btriie. wbh it to he kiioiin 
that they speak Urdu as the language of their homes. It is the langimge of their 
teUgion Wl their culture, and it is therefore n matter of pride with them to show 
off their acquaintance with the language. Ar a iimtter of fact in recent yea ns, local 
MiuiulniAn.s of good familv have begun to adopt Urdu as their home Inu^togc. ^ n 
the local Urdu schools, they send their tdnitlreu especially their girls in increasing 
numbers to study the language ; so that there is no doubt that Urdu is having an 
increasing hold at least as tlm hingnage of their reading and^poUte coiiverautior. on 
the lietter classes of Gujarat Musabnans. Of course the Urdu which the generality 
of them stieak is a horrilde variflty—at best \ <ihrasai with just a Little interiordmg of 
I’ersiaii words—-wbicli irill muko the tiesli creep of tbe^iuan from J.)cLlii. But there is 
little evidence to show that they havi! any/cj-fbijy against (lujarnti as a language or 
that they regard it *cs aomethiiig which they are ashamed to call their own. On 
the other hand, the crurrctit tendencies are tbe reverse of that. Besides i heSicve 
the rei^ortl of laTiguages in the literacy colunuiii in this census gave them tbe 
opportuuitj', if tliey so desired, of recordilig Urdu somewhere witjumt tlve tiece^.. 
.dtj of falsifjing the Language returns. 


31 Oenural Review of the Results- Gujarati continueH to !>» the 
doininatliig featiutc of the language CcnsiiB, 88 per cent, of tlie total popula¬ 
tion speak it. Of t he rest, the Bhili group of dialects (incUiding Kliandefthi 
ami Batiinri) is si>oken by 7 jwr cent. Urdu with Hindi and allied tlialecls claims 
3 per cent, iliirathi, tlnj language of the Hiding family, is spoken hartlly by 2 (or 
l‘tS) i)er cent. I’lie marginal taljlc sbovvs 
the main distribut ion of Lin^imgi's in tlie 
St ate. Taking the distriljiition by I be 
family of laugnngea, the Indian Bnuirli of 
the Iiido-Knropcan Family cJuims 2,l25,li0fi 
or tbe entire population less yifi persons. 

The Eraniaii Brandi claims 27 (i fipeakers 
(228 males and 48 feiiiules). The European 
and Semitic Branches together have 25ti 
s|»eakers. 'I’he iJravidian Farnily is rc- 
presenterl bv only 2'2U speakers. Of I be 
Indian Bnindi ' of the Iiido-l’inroiiean 
Family, the (’ential (or Weirteni) group has 
the largc^i nundrer of speakers or 98 per cent. 
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AUoaethcr tweutv-six languages and fifteen separate dialects were recorded 
iu thisre^us. The idea of having detailed claasitication by dialects was abandoned, 
but in view of the special interest attaching to them, figures for the Biiili group of 
dialects, Urdu, Hindi and llindustum aud (ioauesc were sep>amtely compiled. 
The South Gujarat Division contains the largest variety of languages spoken 
amongst its inhabitimts. Out of a total of 41 Tunguiige.s and dialects 34 are found 
there: the Uity has representativet of 30 languages and dialects; the Central and 
Northern fhvisions have 2 s uud 23 respectively. Katbinwad has the least liujpiistic 
complexity having only 14 separate laugimgea and dialect‘s found vnthm its 
borders. * 
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314. LlnfTulstic Distribution by Diviisions- The Hccompattylng 

ditigram illualmtea th« 

' linguistic (llAtritmiion 
ill the different divi- 
! siorw. S ii h s i d i a ry 
Table 11 giv&* the 
proport ioual Jigures. 
or the maiu languages, 
Oujarati of course i« 
every wliere spoken, 
but it is most preva¬ 
lent in Koith iTiijarat, 
where it rlaiius h7 per 
cent, of the inhabitants 
as its speakers, in 
Kathiawiid, iiiid Cent¬ 
ral Division (without 
the city), the propor¬ 
tion of Oujamti 8poa= 
kers is 82 per cent. 
, Tlie City, being the 
headquarters of the 
adiuiiiistmTion, has a 
large ini migrant popu¬ 
lation in military anti 
civil employ. Here 
only 58 pet cent, of 
the total population 
claim Gujarati ss their 
motlH^r-toiigue. In 
South (Jujarat, 43 per 
cent, of whose popula¬ 
tion is Auimistie, 81 per cent, are Gujarati S]X*aking. Urdu is spoken by 2o persona 
in a thousand in the State. Tlie large Musa I man population in tlie City account.s 
for the greatest proportion of Urdu speakers Wing found there. 12 per cent, of 
the City’s populatioii speak Urdu, In Central Gujarat, where a good proportion of 
the urban population is Musaltnun. the proportion of Urdu s|>eakers is 29 per mille 
111 any of the other divkioiui the proportion of Urdu H|ie<ikeFs to total does nut 
exceed 2 per cent. Marathi is coiihiiod ulmust exclusively to the City, where 24 
(a?r cent, of the total population arc credited with speaking it. South Gujarat has 
the next largest iiuniWr of .Marathi speakers. Large nutiiuets of .Mumthi s{>eakers 
iu cotnpauicd the Gaekwad in tlie first ionquests of Gujarat: Sougadh was his 
first capital, and the neigh 1>ourhood of the division to the Marathi speaking 
tracts of Khandesh and Nosik is the reason which must have indiicctl many old 
.Muratlia am) Deccuni families to settle there. Ratliiawad follows the tSoutheru 
Uivision in the prevalence of Marathi. Jlr. Dalai pointeil out in 1901 that in con¬ 
sequence of the break-up of the Muiiekwada contingent camp, most of the ^larathua 
belonging to it repaired to Amreli and established their luatses there ]>ermiitiently. 
Unjusthani speakers (.Miirw'ud Brahniana and Vanias) are found almost equally 
in tile Ck^ntral and Northern Divisions. The City has 680 Rajasthani sjieakei's— 
mostly .Marw’iiri cloth merchants and money-lenders. Of the other Indian 
luiigiisgea, Kachchhi (or .ladeji) claimed by 11,439 speakers, is mostly to W found 
in Katuiawad, nt per mille of whose population belong to this luiiguuge ; Bind hi 
speakers numbering 657 ore mastly to l>e found in ('entral and North Gujarat. 
Some of them arc re hits of ohl Sardar families : others do good business as contrac¬ 
tors—a few are students in t he local college. Bengali is spoken by 93 persons, mostly 
officials in the State employ with tlieir families atnl student.^ *iii the local Kala 
Bhavau (I'echoical fnstitnte). A few Bengali pilgrims were returned also from 
Okhamaiidiil. Tamil sju'akers mimlier 74, principally found in the city. Kaiiarese 
(or ^tinadn) is spoken by 145 persons, mostly in Baroda City and South Gujarat. 
Possibly some of the Gaud Saraswat.s and Karliada Brahmans returned thi.s 
language. Telugu h the unit of the Dravidiati family w hich is most largely re¬ 
presented here, namely, by 168 persons, mainly in the City. .Most of the Tamil 
and Telugn speakers are students in the Kala Bhavaii. The Eranian Branch U 
represented by 276 speakers of whom 213 are credited to Balochi and 35 to Pashto. 
Moat of the Balochi fakers are the Makranis in the City, imported a little before 
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the Censi^ as refiruits br tJie State Police, The KaIhlU traders (who apesk Pashto) 
aro occasiotially to he met with in aU the four di via ions. 

.\k to the hi Ullages of Europe, t (J<) 8 i>cuk Eiiglish and 45 olnim to do so in Portu- 
gu^, TJie EugRsIi speakers lire the Europeans and .Vnglo-Indians in State or 
Railway employ, the Politicu! olltceis ami the British officers of the regiment in the 
Camp, and Christian missionariua mostly of Amcricaii nationality. Tlie Portu- 
mte.se speakers are Goans, of whom the higher clarses speak I^ortugueac as their 
homedangiiage. A few Goans returned English as their home-1 a up age, and one 
Bengali did likeause. The rest (lOl apeukera) returned Goanese. There were 13 
speakers of Freneh, of whom a few were French Creole wives of AlusalmanV'ohoras 
and at least one was a native woman of Mauritiua of Negro descent. This 
enumeration may Iw well closed vrith the mention of German which had two 
speakera. 


31 ^ Distribution of Languages other than Gujarati in the 
State— The diapnm attached to the preceding paragraph show? strikingly the 
prcdotiunatice of Gujarati in all parts of the State. As a matter of fact, Gujarati 
so dominates the fipres that the relative importance of other lunpages is not. 
veiy w’ell lealistal. Eor this reason, 
another diagram is given which plots 
the relative inijmrfciince of other 
huigtiages. Tliis diagram shows us that, 
apart from Gujarati, Central Gujarat 
(without, the City) iias Bliil lanpagea 
and Western Hindi, claiming iilmost 
an e«|uality of speakers; the City has 
a preponderance of Marathi speakers 
and a respectable minority speaking 
Western Hindi. In Xortfi Gujarat, 
almost, the whole of the population 
speaks Gujarati but the few' that 
remain belong almost entirely to 
WesteTU liiudi. in South Gujariit 39 
per cent, of the population speak other 
languages than tlujaratii of tlicse, the 
vast majority speak Hoinc form of 
Bhili. Ill Kathiawad, only 8 percent, 
of the inhabitants do not speak 
(^uj'arati. Of these about 70 per cent, are Kachdilu speakers, and the remainder 
ate speakers of cither .lome Weatern Hindi dialect or of Marathi. 



316 . Variation in Gujarati, Bhilj and Western Hlndf-^In the 

margin a statement is apjiended giving 
the proi>ortionate figtire,‘t per mille for 
Gujarati, Bhili and Western Hindi, since 
1891. Am'' comparison of these figures 
must take into account the factors of 
accuracy of record and of changes in 
classification which have affected the dLs- 
tribution. in 1891 and 1901. it apjieara 
that Kachctihi, now regarded os a Select 
of Sindhi. was considered part of Guja¬ 
rati ; but in the marginal taole, Its figurcH 
ha\% been excluded from the latter total. 

In 1891, furt her, tlie Bhil dialects were not separately shewn. In lool, these were 
separately recorded, it is true, but the work was far from satisfactorily done. In 
the last two eetisuses, the figuras for Bhil dialects may he acceptetl however to he 
approximately corr^il'with this rescTwation that Banjari should lie transferred to 
Rajasthani for I a>th censuses and that Khaiideshi Hgure.sfor 19*2] should be separa- 
ted from the JMnI dialects. The figures for Khamlealri for 19J 1 are not uiifortunately 
available. The increaae in almolute figures in Gujarati since I 9 M amounts to 
111,039, or 9*3 per cent, while the general population has increased only by 4 * 9 , 
which indicates that Gujarati has progressed at the expense of other languages. 
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CSAPTEB TX—TJlNGtTAOZ 


A clue to tlie direction in wliich uutli absorption has tdkevi place is iurnifihed by the 
tigurcs for Ihc Bbil tlialectB and Khandcsm. Tlwfse dialects show a decline after 
deducting figurc-a For Banjari in the number of ita speidsera from in l&U 

to 'I'liw tlecliuc lias taken place iiispite of a real iucreasc in these tribes. 

There were—tKidng both the Hindu and Aiiimist sei tions—idtogether 2tb.926 of 
these tribes in IDll. in iy^l their numbers increased to 25 MtT. The increufiC 
amongst tiie tribes is 4 7 per cent., the number of Bhili s^icakcre amongst them lias 
declined by rmly 0'2 per cent., while the mini be r of sneakers of other languages 
among theiu has iiicreased from llt0,821) in HI 11 to l!2,()fi7 in 1921 nr by nearh* 
12 per cent. The iliteractiou of languages will be further studied from another 
aafiect in a later paragraph. But in the nieHiiwidlo it need only lie iiieiitiqned that 
this absorption of Bliili Ijy tlujarati is a prog^saive process and will show even 
iiioro striking results in the next census. <!iujarati also has gained a little of the 
expense of Urdu aud Kachchhi as will be pointed out later. 

To illustrate further the point ulwuL the gradual absorption of Bhil latigutiges 
bv the Aryan tongues a si>ecial table showing languiigc-di.strihution amongst Aiii- 
niists, and all others except Musalmans. has been prepared from the Uompilatiou 
Itcghsler, It is given in the margin. It shows that 83,152 or 2t) per cent, of 

profes.sed .Animists have adopted 
Gujarati as their Intigitage, and 401 
persons from these tribe*! have 
returned Marathi. TheJic latter must 
be KliaDdeslii Bhils and aucli among 
Katliodtiis aud Varlis as have taken 
to Marathi as their home-tongue. 
129,3.5(1 Aiiimists or 79 per cent, 
of the total have returiicil some 
dialect of Bhili; wddle amongst the 
others (Hindus mostly) Hi, 497 are 
shew'n as speaking Bhili. These 
uuist l>e drawn from the U5. 370 
Hindus w'ho belong to the slHiriginal 
trilies of whose number at least 73,873 therefore must lie sMukuig some 
tongue of civilisutioti like Gujarati or Marathi. f^ubsiiUarj- Table HI gives 
the strength of the tribe mid compares it with the etren^h of the tribal 
dialect. A study of tliat table affords cron\'inciug proof for the statement 
that the spread ^ of Gujarati amount these people is alniortt always coni- 
mensuiate with the extent of llinduhsation that prevails in the tribe. Dublaa, 
DhaukaB. jVtavchas, Tdavias and Tad vis have most totuc into contact witli Hindu-s. 
and these show the greatest displaccmeivt, of their tribal dialects. M a veld for 
instance has iliaappeared in tliis consus. Dubli with 421 Hpcakcra is almost extinct. 
Bhili sliow’a a dcLTease of nearly JO per cent, aince 1911 : Naikdi has decreased by 
about 55 per cent. The largest decrease in this dialect has Lappened in Baroda 
Prant, where its connection with Gujarati is the closest. In regard to Naikdi, it 
must be also understood that it is no proper tiunic of any one dialect but a descrip¬ 
tion of the variant forms of speecli spoken l>y Nayakd^ in different Iwalities. In 
Lunawada 8tate and Barotla Prant, for instance, Naikdi is almost pure (Jujarati, In 
South Gujarat, it is a mixed form of speech with a Gujarati-Bhili basis, but a very 
strong JIarathi element. There are one or two resopationa however. Bavchas 
or Bhil grooms w^ho have become also completely Hiuduhied have shewn greater 
attachmeut to their homespcech. Buvebi* however still flourishca and claims the 
majority of the trilie as its speakers. The figures for ChodJuas in regard to religioii 
ore as pointed out in Glmpter IV open t o suspicion. The number of Hindus amongst 
them must be much larger than the figures show. On the otlier hand they are a 
tribe somewhat conscious of their pride of place amonpt theae people, and it is 
iiuite possible that iiispite of their Uinduisation they have still retained hold of 
I heir ancestral language, tiamatcli and Uhotliu show* increases also on the lignies 
of 1911 . I''maliy it is to be noted that the work of Christian Mi&sjpns also in these 
traetfl has helped the spread of Gujarati among these people. The t'hristians in 

♦Bttvehi is descfibctl by jMr, Dtiial as a gijwiy dialed. It is notliing of llie kind. It is 
A fona of fill jam li Bhili of which the iipproximat.ioa is nr perhaps was, found in Mavchi. 
I'he latter dialed wiia a little luaed with Marathi and Kluindetihi. Eat I hsvc had whole 
wnteuces of filavcM read out from the San^ey tn Eavchiw, mid rJicse wvre intelligible 

fo thcni. 
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the Rani and thu Seini-Raj*tj trar'ta of South (iiijarat who uomber 30«, motstly 
belong to these forest tribes. None of these hai'e entered a tiliil dialect us their 
language, Gujarati ia almost the only language they are auppased to speak", 

317 . Strength of Western Hindi amongst Musalmans estimat¬ 
ed — ^'L'he returns t>f language hove been specially oKtracted, a.s tti the case of Adi- 
mists, from the Compilation Register for the .Vlnsahnans. From these figures it 
appeals that 98,701) Musalmans or 01 per cent, speak CJuJamti, 55,588 speak some 
form of Western Hindi, 0,900 apeak Koch eh Id, 1-13 speak Ua|asttiaTii, 80 speak 
iMiir.ithi and 948 speak other languages fmoatly Pashto. UalDclii and Sindhi). Let 
ua sec if these figure,^ are boiite out from the Caste Table. It u,sed to be supposed 
tluit speakers of Urclti and allied dialects were generally confined t o the ^Ittsoimana 
of foreign descetit, a>id that the hx-al converts generally .spoke Gujarati, 'I’his is 
generally true now with certain reservatiomi : certain sections of the local converts 
have always spoken Urdu, especially those in whom the foreign strain or inBueiice 
Is more evident like Khokhars, Poladia, Behlims, Kasais, Kasbatia, Makwaiias, and 
Hangrej. The .Maieks speak Gujarati iu certuin areas like Noith Gujarat. L^rdu 
in other areas like South Gujarat r nnJ in other ptacea the two languages are di vidcf! 
ctluatly. Roughly 4o per cent, of Mutoke oti this basis, are Urdu speakers. Gene¬ 
rally the tendency among those local converts iu whom the foreign strain is promi¬ 
nent is that they adopt Unlu in towns, while retaiiiitig Gujamtj iu riirul areas. 
Amongst Vohoraa, the English educated section (about 2 per cent.) have begun 
to Ri>eak Urdu in their homes and teach it to their children. .4gain communities 
like the S)dyad.s, .Mughiils, Shaikhs, Ehithanx and Fakirs liave alvvap s^tkeu Urdu 
or ilindaRtani. few couverted Rajput!; speak Raja.’tthani pcrhaiw in the Nor¬ 
thern Division, In regard f 0 Shaikhs and Pathans, although it is true that every 
regular mcmiH:rof these castes speaks Western Hindi, there are found among them 
many spurious reemita from eertnln lowei castes, who pass oil bv these names to 
raise themselves iu the social scale. The Pinjarua for instance, are said to he 
ashamed of their (railing as cotton cleaners and wisli to pa.ss off ft.s Vohoras or Dim oak 
Pathans or simply l^ntnaus. They are all however Gujarati fl|»eukera, I am inclined 
to think that aliout 30 per cent, of Shaikhs and Pathans, for this reason and also on 
account of their long 
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Kachebhi, so also do Kathiawadi Khojaa. But the rest of the Khojas and Meuions 
speak Gujarati. As to the minor Musalmau groups, it has lieen moiitioued already 
that they are divided into two broad classes—one in which the foreign strain tir 
iniuence is more evident like Rangrej, Behlim, Khokhar, Makwana and Kashatis. 
and the other like the Tais, Pindharas, DudfiwaUus, Ghanchis, Kumbhars, etc., who 
are purely kx-al conv'crta. In regard to the latter, all are generally Gujarati¬ 
speaking. In regard to the former, all persons residing in towns and belongitig to 
these groups have been assumed to lie Urdu-speaking. That is to say, about 40 per 
cent, of the total of these groups are credited to We.si:ern Hindi, tjii the basis ol 
these considerations, the marjpnal t able hius been prepared. The table also 
iudieatcs the total tigurt‘ for indigetioiia Musulmaiua after excluding all Afghans, 
BalochiSj Makranis and Arabs. 
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CHAPTER tX.—LAifGUAGE 


can now compare the results arrived at ac>'Or 4 . 1 jiig to those proportions 

and the cenaua returns. \ second 
marginal table is given, shewng the 
very close correspondent lietween the 
two seta of reaulta. On the whole 
Oujnrati has aliglitly more speakers 
amongst .Musalmaiis'than one la led 
to expect from the fai-ts of the Caste 
Table. As to Western Hindi ancl 
Karljchhi, the two sets of figures corres- 
l>oii<l fairly closely. In regard to other 
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e main retison for this oirciimstance 
that Afghans, Balochis, Aral.ts and 
, .Makranis numla?r !,SS5. while the 
l^rrw^iniing ngure for the lutiguages which they are supposed to speak is oniv 30G, 
l oHsjhlv the language figures are unreliable in this respect, but then it is Ii fact 
that Malt ran ut and Arabs long resitlent in thi« country have adopted [Jjvhi ah f heir 
home-tongue. 


A word iiA to the figures for IMli, The total iiuml>eTof Western Hindi soeal;- 
enj i ri that rensiis was 73,15D. Tims the speakers in this language have prMiim- 
ably rleclmcd by 14'7 percent, in tile last 10 years. This census decrcjise however 
does noti seem to represent the true facta of the case* Musa I man speakers of Urdu 
in ni 2 l are estimated at 56,245. The castes in which Urdu is geiimJly or largelv 
prevalent numbered 61,666 in this year. The eorresponding figure for 16 ] J was 
84;i33. if >ve appiy the same proportions for that year, ms we have done in the 
above table, W'e Hud the approximate nural>et of MnisHlman apenkerH of Western 
rlmdt in 16! f , whieh i& 56,1 Ul); compared to w'hich the cfirresjuJiiding figure for 1 Q'^t 
shows a decrease of aliout 5 (or 4-8 per cent). The total of these castes also shows 
a decrease of about 3 per cent, ft is mconreivabie tlion that the real decrease in the 
fi^ires for Western Hindi sliuuhl he so large as i 4'7 pew cent, fliidu speaker of 
Western Hindi are about <J,700 in this census, if the figures of 16] 1 are correct, 
then one would have to suppose the number of Hitulu speakers of this lanuuafre 
to Ixe lis high iis 1 4,0C0. That mettiiii that th^ae Hindu shovild have fle< [itjed 

by over IM> per eent. which js hardly likely. Jt would have been very useful to 
have the figures of language-distribution liy religion for 1 61 1 also. But f am afraid 
these are not available. W"e liavc therefore to use indirect means to find them out 
Immtgraiits from the Unjtefi Ibovinces, the IHinjitbaiirl Centrai India Agenev have 
declined from 6,241 to 5.745. It is true also that by the reduction of State Armv 
epctives, a few Pardoahi Sepoys liavo left tiie place. In any case T do not "think 
tile number of Hiiidua speaking the Midland language could have liecn largci than 
10 ,tKK) in mi. This would give a total of H9,t (K) for Western Hindi for that year 
instead of the census figure of 73,159. Presumably therefore over 4 , 0 fH} pemoiis 
\\ero \^roiigly entered as speaking that language. Ihe true variation since I 6 H 
then comes to 6‘5 iier c^nt. The UUl figures must therefore be convicteti of 
vitiation, in that the Western Hindi iigurea wrongly included many siienkets of 
Gujariiti, owing to the loose interpretation of "Miisalmnni.'' 

It will be noticed that in the above analysis, wc fmve carefully avoided usin* 
tenms like Urdu or Hindi. We have preferred the more generic term, Western 
Hindi, and there is justification for our doing ao. In this State, the real distinc¬ 
tion between Hindustani. Hindi and Urdu ts not known or underatood. Only the 
total of these three can he accepted os correct, The separate ficuree for UivJii ' 
Hindustani and Hindi are not reJiahlo. ‘ 

318 . Variation In Marathi -Coming to Maratlii, we find the proportion 
of speakers in that language has steadily declined since 1861. In tlmt year the 
proportion of Marathi speakcra to 10 miUe of popiilatic 8 u«ita 214. In I'oOl! the 
proportion declbicd to 198. Ten years later, tlicre wa? a further diop to t 7 l. In 
1621 the proportion is only 152. In absolute figures, the variation in lil 1 came to a 
deen^ of over 7 per cent. Perhaps tliis was to a certain e.'ttent due to liettcr 
oia^fication, Si>eakera of Varli and Kiithodia, and also Khaiidcslii^ tiialwds 
which are allied to Marathi — must have been wrongly included under it, Ln 1 921 
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ihe spoiikftrs tif Munit lii show h furtlM<r flt'cliiie of about 7 jMjr I'uiil, Tliiit this was 
fluo to H real flcerease is aliowa by the 
inatginal table whidi giveA the oompara* 
five strength 11 of Deecani cartes n'htch are 
siip]x)sed to tq:)eak Marat hi lor the last 
two ceiuiuses. TJtere is ai\ almost 
genei til <le<rlioe in all caatca, TJie (‘eiistia 
decrease umonntii to 20':} per cent. 

Blit as sheivii in parji. 4tt2 laier on, the 
ceiisas figures ofDhimarstn 1111} are iiot 
correct. The true strength of Dliiinars is 
there csiJniuted to be only !},Ud(l. The 
Deceuni iotal for that year is tJius re* 
diiceil to 88,till and the rate of decrease 
to J5"5 jwr cent. The decline in Marathi 
speakers comes only about 7 ; and 
it will also be seen that the uumber 
of .Miiriithi spnkers corresponds in 1921 
very closely to the nnnilH*r of Deccan 
caateB supposed tij s[n*ak it. In HU I 
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the correspondence was not nearly so close, 'riiere is no hesitation 
in accepting the 1921 figures for iMarnthi, and languages, generally 
urcurute. 


therefore 
as more 


Taken by religion, the distribution of Marathi offers one or two interesting 
features. The vast tunjorily of Marathi speakers 
in thetitak are Hindus. t)f 32,Otto Deccani Himlus, 
supposed to speak the language about 31.900 have 
returncti it us tlieir hoine^tongue. About a thousand 
of these therefore may W said through long rcsi* 
deuce in Gujarat to have taken to Gujarati a* the 
language of their nortiml iiac. In J911 , the dilTerenee 
Ijotwcen the strongtli of Dweani castes, and the 
actual number of Marathi speakers wls much larger, 
iiumcly (5,1 til aeeordiiig to the cenaus, or 3,807 
according to our estimate. It is true that long domicile in Gujarat has hud 
the efTect of undoubtedly'' traiisplanttng Miirutlii by Gujarati in a few Deecani 
honie-s and some Deccaiii castes like D hi in are. But that such a large number 
of them should have taken to Gujarati in 1911 does not seem probable; again, 
us this process of " Giijaruticisj^tion ' shouhi be on the increase with longer 
residence, if one accepts 3.807 as the measure of the extent of thin procej^s 
in 1911, one would expect an increase in 1021. There is how'ever u large 
der'reuse. Tiic situation ns disclosed in 1021 is certainly nearer to the 
trutii; and one must also conclude that a proportion of Deecunis—alwut 
8 per cent.—must have tieen wrongly entered us s|)eakmg Gujarati in 1911, 

1 would be inclined to put the uiiml>cr of .Manithi speakers in 1911 at 37,800 
or thereabouts. 
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319. Variation in Kachebhi.— 11.439 persons were returned in this 
census as speaking Kachchhi. Of these 10,127 or over 88 per cent, are to 1^ met 
vvitli ill the KatUiawad dhision (jiorticiihirly in Okhamuiidnl Pmn/). Of the total 
Kachchhi speakers, O.OOtP are Muaalman and 4,539 are Hiinius. As shewn already 
t he Musalmans are all Cutclii Menioms iiiul Kuthiawadi Khojas. Of the HiiiduH 
the Bli&tias, Okha Luhaiias, and Kuthiawari Kbutris and Khurwas are the chief 
castes among whom tliis language is spoken. From the Caste Table (Imperial 
Table XIII) we learn iKs^t there are s,220 persons ladonging to those castes in Amreli 
and Okhumaiidul Prauls. Tlie Luhanas us they go further east into Gujarat adopt 
Gujarati as their home-tongue. It is only in Okhumandal. in close proximity to 
Catch tiiat they have kept up the Kacliclihi langmige, Bhutiaa .speak a special 
dialect of Kachchhi referred to in tlie Linguistic Survey on p. 212, Vol. A 111, part 
I. It appears to be ordinary Kachchhi with a free admixture of Gujarati words. 


* This eiitiniate diHeis from that given in pare. 44a of the 1911 ltc!jH>rt. Tiie preseqti cs* 
liniatc Ik basied on on oxhauative licit of Deccoui castcii. la 1911. Dliiaiare (Deecaiu fhihcrtneiij 
aud Kokani Kuiibis do not appear to liave been reckoni>d in the total. The omLssion, no 
'doubt, led Raci Bailindur (Jovindbhal to iouigiae that there were more 51arathi speakera than 
UeccunJ castes. The truth howeviw apueais from the above to bo tjuite the reverse. 
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in IDII the ligures for KaolicUhi were 15,20H. 'rhns then* is n (letiine ut ^5 
per cent, in this census amongst tlie speahcis of the lungiinge. The miml)ei' of 
Kathianniii Meiooits tiiid Kliojas, Bbatias, Okha Lnbanas sitrI Kathiawtitli 
Kliutris and Klmrwas in 1911 was 12,17«. U is a Iukotii fact that the Kathiawadi 
Ltihiinaa being auhjected to a progresaive ’‘GujaTuiicisation in 11121. wc 
have stated that the Kachciihi speakers utnongst tlieiu are Umited to those 
Luhattas who live near Chitch in Okhumaudiil. In 1911, the vogue of Kuchchlii 
amongst Kiil hiawadi laihuiias must have been larger. H we assumed the whole of 
Kathiawaili Luhanas to Iw KwthcUhi speaViiig in 1911, our estimate of 1 '2.170 is 
raised to 18,910. If the figures are to he Iwlieved, therefoie. we must confimh* that 
the majority of Luliaiias in the Kathiawad division trf the State sjmke Kachchbi 
in lUtl. and have gi\'en it uji since then forGiijamti, only the (Ikha Luhaiias must 
be still supposed to have retained Kachctihi as their native tongue, 

320 . True Variation aince 1911 . —The ligures for the main laugoages 
have now lieeu a(*rutitused by comparison with the castes ami couimuiiitics ivho 
are aupposed to spt*rtk them. Tlie errors of dasaifieation in regard to Banjari and 
KhiiJideshl have been alsO' noted. The true figures for ^luriithi and Western Hindi 

in 1911 have 
been also esti- 
muteii, A 

margimil Tabic 
is given era halv¬ 
ing the main re- 
aults of the 
discussion and 
showing in the 
last eoTumn the 
true variation 
since 1 911. The 
real decrease in 
Western Hindi 
appears to be 
lees, and that in 

Marathi, to he more, than the cctiEiis decrease sLuce 1911, The figures for Khiindeshi 
in 1911 are only a gue.'is, 

321 . Subsidiary Table IM-A— The diBciis.sion in the pnu'ediiig para^ 
graphs almut tlic correspondence lietween liiingniige and Cii&te returns i.*i sumtna' 
rised in Subaidiar}' Tabic I If-A. Tlicrp we can see at u glance how far the 
estimated ntimlwr of speiikem differs from the actual 1 census returns. Unr esti¬ 
mates fall short of the census figures priucipully In Guiarali, where the excess of 
actual apeakeis over estimated amounts to I I4.2U9. In regard to English, a few 
Goans—aud one Bengali—have entercfl English as their home laiiguiigo. in wgard 
to Gujarati, it must be remembered, that the estimate ia arrived at by totallv ex¬ 
cluding Animists and also tlio^e of the .AiiLuiiatic trilies who linve returnWl Himfuiam 
as their religion, but as we have found from above 93,1 j>2 Animists have returned 
Gujarati as their language: prcauTTuibly 78,873 from the Hiiidinaed section have 
also adopted Gujarati, These make up a total of 112,025. The rest is made up 
almost entirely by gaius from Western Hindi. Marutlii ami Kachchbi. The West 
ern Hindi speakers are less tlian tlie ptimate !>}' 750; on the other hand, the 
speakers of Pashto, Balochi and .Arabic are less than the estimate by 1.529, This 
tUfference must be credited to the influeiice of Urdu, as most of the^ iiumigraiit-s 
after a time take to that language, Of the 1 12,591 members of uborigiiud tribes 
who speak other languages than their own tribal dialects only 401 speak Afarathi 
and 174 speak other languages,^ the test speaking Gujarati. 

332 , Some consideratlona on Classification—In the above discussion 
of ligures, the classification laid down by Sir George Cfrierson has Iwen strictly 
folIiAved. In regard to this olassitii.*at ion, certain consideiation.s will have now to lie 
mentioned, for which purpr>se we shall have to leave aside figures for a bit and 
plunge into past history and comparative grammar and philolog}’. In the scheme 
adopted in the binguistie Survey, as also in the latejrt pamphlet issued by Sir 
George Grierson, Gujarati is iucluded with Hindi in the Cientral o^roup 

of the inner Sub-Branch of the Indo-Aryan Branch of Languages; Urdu, Huiduo- 
taJii and Hindi are tberein classed as dialects of Western Hindi , Bhil dialects* 
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niul Kliniitlwlii ini.-!url<i(l «krti{; with fiiijaniti In tine Central Crniip; KiH’Itciihi 
is put in the North-Wettti'ni gmuji of liie Oiitflr Snh-BmitPli ns a tliukn t of flinclhi 
anil Miiriitli! in trt'attd ulonj? witli Sinlialeac as irieniliorti nf tin; Soutlinrii (Ironp 
of tin; Outer ranch. Tlieae are the main langiiagea with wrJiith this State w 
eoiicerued. 

Tills tiassifii'ution invulvew certain consctpienees the iriipcjiiaiiee of which must 
bo reiiliftoJ. in the lirst jian*, it brings (bijanifi info far mare iiitiniate noarneas 
to tlie Midland UngnagB tliiin Awadhi, for iiistanoe, with whfwi^ viaaliuhiry that 
of the other dialwbs of Hindustan is very largely identioal, and wK<;«; l■onfcribllti^ln 
to the common litcrnture of lliinlust.aii has been sis grwif, if not greater, 
than that of ita Weatern parlneT'. In the fiecond place, it baa resulted in 
snapping the ancient ties tliat bind (iiijarsiti with Ktichithhi and through it. with 
that group of Nortli-Western hitiginigcH, from tlie speakers of wliicli a great ]>orticTi 
of the (iiijarati pispiihttion trace tliejr destent. In tin; fiiird plai'e, the clussiHen- 
tioii loses siglit of tiiii nunieroits strands of idliiiity that exist hotw'oeii Hujarati and 
ibihanisht-ri on l.he one hand ws)«'i'hilly through the eidtiiml iiitiiieoces of Juinism, 
and Magadht on the oilier through their common Vaifthnavism for one thing and 
their phonetic and gminniat icul n%scni lilances. Lastly it niusl be mid t Ind- 8ir f ieorge 
t.TrienJon was inllucnrcfl in ids rdussification iis much iiy ilia preconceived notions 
of [nits-Aryan origins, as liy the somewhat artiliciul ela-ssifSeal ion of krakrita anti 
Ajiablimmsas favonied by the Indian (iraimnarians. 

333 . Qrierson Classification based on his Theory of Indo-Aryan 
Movements First as to history. It was Dr. Ifoernle, I think, who was the 
first to suppose that them were two wavea of Tnili>Aryan imniignition into India, 
'I'lie first wave came probably by sea, it was a.sHunv;d, in the prehistoric peritHl. 
anti the second came later from the Nortli-wcst through land and driving itnelf 
through the Punjab tti tlie MniiUrjadtihi, it thrust itself a.s a w*;dge into this other 
prehistoric Aryan group and drove them to what is called the Outer Band. That 
there were tAvo ethnic strains amongst the iViyaa is supported liy the evidence of 
the \ edas themselves. Tlnre were the Kiehi or the priest-poet clans such aa the 
Angirasas and Vuahishthita and the others were tlie warrior tnbe.s Huch aa the Yadua, 
Turvaaaa and Purus. This racial differentiation, it may be also admitted, stanipetl 
itself on the language of the Indo-Aiyans, But the point of dispute; is tiie Inter- 
iietioii of the one on the other. Sir George Grienwn is of opinion that the language 
of tlie Mirl|iijnis “ received a constant literaiy culture,” tt was the rlirect nncestot 
of the Saurasetu Prakrit and .kpabhrumsii from which the dialects of Western Hindi 
are descended, 

“ Bound tlie Mid land and on three sides—west , south and cost—lay ii country inhahited, even 
iu Vmiic tiijiuB, liy other Irido-.Arynii ItHhw. TLis tract included the rnrstern Punjab, i^ind, 
Gujarat, Hirjjnit.ona with the country to its cairt, Oudh and Bihar. The vnrioiis Indn-Aiyan 
dialects sj-Kikeu (fver this hand were all mote closely reliitctl to each other than was any of them 

to the language of the Midland..In fact at an early {lerirH) of the linguistic history of 

India there must have been two setn nf Indn-Aryiin tlialacts, one the language of the Midland ami 

the Qtlicr that of the outer Rtmil ....As time wontou, the pipulatiim of the Midland gaikuuI- 

ed and forced the Outer Band into a still wider circuit. The Midland coDcpiercd the eastern 
Punjab, liajputana (with Gujarat, where it reachcrl the Kan) And Oudh. With its armies and 
its settlers it carried its language, and hence in all Uieae territories we now find mixed forms of 
speech. The basis of eadi is that of the Outer Band, but the body b that of the Midland.'’* 

In thijs statement, Sir George Grienmn attempts to fit in bis sense of linguistic 
difierencos to nn elaborate recouBtruction of Inno-Aiyan movementB whicfi Ims 
little historical ovitlence lor its support. As Prof, Ramajmisail Chanda rigidly 
'iKiints out in his nionograph on The indo^Aryan /ihew. Eastern Punjab (or the 
ancient Usiuara} was not in the Outer Band at all but foniicd an integral part of 
Vedic Ar 3 ’andom. He quotes an ethnographical list from the .■Utcreya Bra Inn ana 
in which the Vasas, Kurus and Paiiehalas are iucluded wifJi the Usiuaraa as part 
of the “ firmly fixefl middle country {asymu dltrumt/am tnmlkyatnayarn tlisi) '' 
There was no question therefore of tue coiujuest of the Punjab by the .Midland. 
As to the other couutries, there is little liistoricnl evidence to support the statenmnt 
that with its attnios and its settlers it carried its laiigiuige.” Wlietlior the Midland 
Aryans came later than the other group of Aryans, or whether they preceded them, 

* Art. ” ladu-Aryati luiiguagea ” by Sir George Grierson, p. 488, Vol. XlV, £ncyc. Britt,, 
tlth EditJeu. 
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is one of tlifwe jirolilenis thut have not yet emergcil into shape Ettnti the cloudland 
of fipeciilativo ctliufJogy. But at the same time, there is no icasoii to suppose 
the Ve<lic Indo-Ai^'ans to 1>e a coiuiuering hand of colniiiseiu, Indore whix'ie migiiL 
the uatioiis of tlie (hiterBand rapidly gavo way. ftn the other hand, such ( radi- 
tions us we have point to tlie other direction. Gujarat or the uncient ^^iiartta 
was under the ride, if the E’linuiic lists are to l>e hclieved, of a scion of the Yadftvas 
even tfowii to Buddliistie times, Katbiawad or Sttiirashtra continued under the 
rule of the so-c^dleil Bukahusae in the Epit: |jeriod. We have historical cvidcucc of 
the swixiping tlown of the Giii^nras from the MV-steni Pun|ah, acrofta the Anivnllis, 
through Alalwa to Crujarat, The Scytliian [teriotl of doiumatir.>ri also left its impress 
no doubt oil the hetorogenoons population. The tJliulukyas, it is known, 

did overrun the country from the south; but there is uo evidence of any couquering 
honle coming from the Mndhyadi^SH and iiuposttig its language on Gujarnt. 'I’lio 
hort livcrl imperialism of llnrsha, “ the only native of iMadhyadesa who ever 
succeeded in subduing” the countries of the Outer Band dicl indeed result in the 
oveminning of Gujarat for a little w'hilo ; but after his death his empire crumbled 
into small ^ngdoms. There is little doubt that the mtious of the Outer Baud 
be lunged to the duiuinaut groups amongst the IndO'Aryans. Tiie same passage 
as above quotei] from the Aitereya Brahmana also points out that the nations of the 
^liddlc country were oonsecrated to " kingdoms,'’ f.c,, small state.'i, and that the 
other Uiittonti (nuuit ly of the castfpr<tcht/am diiif) were given t.o Htutnnijgfi orKnipIre- 
States, 'rhis points to the greater ^lower of the Outer Baml, Again one of the 
most sigriificiiiit events in Indian history is tlic rise to power of the Nandas, As 
Prof. Ghaudn say's, " the subjugation of ^'ed^c Ajyandoni by a low-lmrii coiinucixu- 
from the liiemi-lmrbarous ^lugadha probaldy contributed much more towards the 
overthrow of the Vcdic culture thiiii tJie teachings of liuihlba arid Mjihavira.” 
Then followed the Slauryas, the historical Xaga and Gupta dyimsties with tlie 
bcythlau iiitorlude in between. All these jxiwers lielongcd cthnicallv to the Outer 
Band. '‘It was not theiTefore the conquering armies of the lUillaial, but the 
armitvs and settlers from Mugadha and Other Outer countries that carried their 
languages to iludh and other places where the mixed languages are now apoketi,” 

A 14 - Affinities ol Quj'arati with tlie Outer Band ?roup. —I-Jitcr rcsrarclies thetvfnrt' 
enable us to cotieJade tJiivt I lie present jxisition of tlie languages like Giijamti is not 
eti iiitieb the result of the supetiur iinpnct of the Mailliradeiii tin the Outer Bund, us of the 
ruvetae. Wdmtevpr Ha[)crimpo«iitjou from the MidJund liaa happcneil is ot a nnith later 
date. In tlie hinguiatic tlurvey, Sir George Grierson accepts the nullmritv of the 
gnmiinariim IJeinnebanilra and tnioea the modem OnJarDti to the Kilgam A;jabLninijui, n 
language closely akin to the Haurvsena. lleinachundra was a great Jaina Aelmrya who 
tlourished in the ttith century A. J.>. The Nagani Apnlihramsa takes its tiiuin; from the Nflgiir 
Brahmans, nn exclnsive Utemry caste, which exercised unboiintlad Influence on the growth 
Hiid dcvelupineiit ofjtho Gujarati language. Here was the impact of the .Midland, ocit com- 
miUlicated Ifi rough armies antJ conquering settlers, hut bv the literary inJlaencc of a caste, 
which tliough probjibly not descended from the ^Udland constituted itself as the s[)ccial ro* 
poHitory and tnuisniitter of tlie ctdtuio of Vefiic Arvandoiii, Thb Jtngiw oistc forgotl the 
literal^' diali^-t of Gtijamt perhaps tJirough the M»tj<hfiva h«/A written anoity- 

niously by n pupil of Deviu^uiidam shortly before the ap;)canmco of JJatsinh Mehta (circa 1 1011). 
TliLi literary diEihs'l has adapted itwdf as far its possible to the language of I he people and has 
gradually devidopcd into the sisikim language of the educated iwctioiiH of Giijamt, and tho 
uiediuin of its literature. Bui with all that it liaii remained absolutely distinct through the 
centuries. Any on« with the slightest acquaintance with Gujarati will inark out at ouec the 
characteristic loarks of this dialect—ifu Sanskritisatian, its jwriphrosce, its otiiwe clarity of 
enunciation- Iroiti the bulk of Gujarati speiikerB. I t) its cbomctcriElic tiocenl the Jsftgat dialect 
differs w'idely from the intonation of the other costea (even educated secthnw anion^ them). 
Sir George Grierson soya that the fiase of Gnjamtl is some Outloudic language {probablv iiortli- 
weatcni) hut that its body is Midland. The truth seems to he, if the relative [sjfiitioii of iLe 
IJigar dialect, whh referenee to the indigciious dialects of Gujarati is mote closely studied 
that not oidy the l^asc of it hnt a goodly imjjKirtion of its limbs and it.n acccut and distinct ivr 
[aannei- belnng to the Outer Ihuitl, while ite adornments jind its fripperies arc from the Midland! 
Sir George Griecsmi hiiiueU jaiints out iiuuiDrotiii ovidenees of the affinities of Gujiirati to the 
iiurth-wcHtern, eastern and auiithum Grciirpii, hat ia not infliieziryd hy them in Ids ckaaitir.'riiFm 

In the Bucycloiiicdia Britimnicn article, fmin which tlie extract in para, 32^ has bocii qnotci I ho 
givoa a tahle, in which he traces Gujarati from wliat he nails the Gauqari Apahhramsat and 

* The book in question was wriUon in 1391 A.D. and appeare to be an clenuuitarv Sanskrit 
Gromtiiar, HTiHcn in an old Jorm of Gujarat i, Sir GeoigeGricrsoii finds in it a dose connection 
^irii theGaurjfimApiibliraiTL!^. 

t Ik tils Language Cluai^tfr of tlic Itiflia Ccaatis R45port of 1SJ^) i^ jjiir 
G&iirjari M A diali!€l uf tho A^iabliratnsa, 


George CiieiBoti regaidb 
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pUcEi^ it lUTiDiii^t 1iLt4jniL(hlktci Ititigimg&a comdspomliiiji ajipuLrcntJy tn ^]w Mcdlfitu Sub- 
Broncli of \m Survey nUyng with En^tem Hituii (Awswlbi), Rajusthiui, Pubud and ev^ii 
PiiiijubL Th&i:[apiiitig uf Qiijuiiiti uluug witb Eiisfceni Hindi wnidd liuve been niore juatifiBbie 
trliuiL the i*rnwigeriiii:nt pun^ucil in the Survey. It ia m defence of the miggefitioii tJuit {hijiimti 
(with Bhili and KliLiiicieshi) iioulti ui future be iMuiitely ullueatod to the ilwiiute Bmueh tbut 
uttpntiuii b direetcil hufe forcibly to ita uilkutica with tlic lutiguiige.s uf tho Outer Eiind. 

3^5* Pftcmctic resemblances with the Outer Band —Tlmt KUoh uJiiiiitics uro uismy xind 
liiglily aigidriiiuuft <:aiinnt ileivied. Space pemiita up only to imiut out tlJ^! 
iiiijMjHuiit, as to )>boiii«tie{i. Tlic Bunskrit nyllubury iitiposctl on the (iiijnrati 

luugu^ige is ijuLdcHjUQto for uJl ite souud-r^quiremenie* 1'lie shorL 4* corrests>Jii;liilg Ui u in 
hri/ !iufl the sbort o eijJTCPjKjEulinp in « in Jali urt? very cotmnon to (jujamti ; aiol in 
roHiiipiial (fijjarnEi ootr niilLke eonm^uiul Beiigidi the iSaiipkrit a frequently b<rfiom(ifl the broaid 
o and I becoijicfl r. The broad ** b comm™ not only in Bengali andOriya, but hJwi io tialinda 
and io the Kookimi dialm^t ol iMjimtlii. The Gu|arati proforciiee for instead of an haa Its 
eouiitor part in Sindlii and Aps^aDicse, The shostai wlibh is a fenttire of thoLalmda vowd system 
oeeui^ aSiiio in 4.»iijaruti very trer|iieiilJy, as in bh^i, pronounced without tJie long strefti an ft ns 
in Wc^item Hindi. Again fJio sibilants tetid in coUtxjuJul Onjamti us in Sindhi and Bengali t*i 
be pronounced like aft*^ Lo Bengidi tJiis ehametcTiatic b rcgard^l by sehobrs as a legacy fnun the 
Magadhi Prakrita. As to lUipinitiuTii Bb George CTnerson points out as a pt^ulianty of 
Kufihniiri pliouetica?, tlie Blinenee of gouant aspirutca, TJiWs ffft beeuiio^ jh becomes dh 
beeoniesd, and th liecontes L This ttba<*ni?e of aapiratic^i is wcU-nuirkixJ in colloquial Gujarati 

fifitfi for cMrip htlfr lor htilbr. The Nagarists Jiave mUiiiLHl the aspirate in tlieir oithtn 
graphy vs itii an eye to [mrity of lineage ^ there b a whole literature of controversy scatl>^Tcd in 
the pages of the (lojamti nniga^iiie VamiU regarding tlib uspinite. Mueh literary blotid hha 
hown ovisr tlic spelling of tlie word owic (wo)* Now thin li popping of the sonant ai^pirate is a 
marked leatuto of the Eastern Bengal ilialixit vvltens y/tar becomes ^ir and yora. The 

cJiEuigu of 3 Jntr> A is n woll-kn{>wii phonetic peculiarity wdtli Nortlicm (lujAmti and abo in Bhil 
dialects : thus for jimintA (man), hfmij for FfJraj^ This jHiculiarity is jircH^uit in the iHsarhu 

langiiuges as well as in ICaRterii Bengali and Absamese where stirntnr ffathet in-lawj becomes 
hoilr. aaid mkulh turned Into hnytd or hty^foL Exaioplesof fcho intercdmiigeoldlity nf h'p and 

of {i.e. of interchange of consonants in the same word)^ of tendency to double 

consonania and siiiniiar phonetic peculiarities can be quoted from Gujarati lus well uk fmin the 
Outer Lunguages, 

One mofit LriqK>rtant iHiint remains to be msticoJ, Sir George GrierM>ii rigfktly insists on 
as an iiiqHirtant ilifferentiatuig iimrk with Dnrilic or Pisauhi languages. By epenf/ictfis 
is meant simply the flmiige of the sound of a vowel by the inlluence of one in thts next syllable 
Thus kukJlrriri (Jum) Ihscoiiecs huirkir by atitnu^tion to the finul i. l^ii' flefirge Grierson does not 
notice this in GujaraU but I submit that evidences of a like vowtI change are oomerons in that 
language, Jn the phrase e3o i 7 Acr for the full fonii r^mghorc (in hia housed wr sec how the nhliqUB 
case termination rt fd emi is changetl to r and ho also gh^te becomes by aitmetioa. ]ti the 
SuratiilLale{,it of (jujarati numerous tiuitiiiices of vow'el rhamges ba[)pon w^hicli resiunble cpf'ir/Ac^iV 
Sir George GricJ^m uiontious eoiiio hut does not notice their signilVsirice, Ita rcganl t.o formic 
like hryo^ targOf dmigo, Wiaryo^ the chaug?!* them into hit'no, hum* f kttilfK Moa^^^>^ i^td^ 

Exactly the same thing Fmfapf^ns in Basteru Bengab whcri" tln‘ litemn' Thoigali Wfy/i# 

ikri- tmtisrunnciri Lnt-ri koitHf rftuita, ttyebf. Thb iicciiliantv b undoiditiMlly u tiorth-w estem 
eharactcriftt-ic and governed by l^hc muiK priueiplcH as 

ja6. Orammatlcal resemblances^ramnuitiad rcst^mblonccft are no less fciuarkalde, 
la certain esscfitjal dirccticmw, Gnjnmti has no ixjntespondencc with Western I tindi. i?r»me of the 
juusti pnuninont of these dissiinihiritSes can only fte mentioned. The first is the existence of the- 
licutcr geiidcn Tliis is notivl by Sir GeoTgu GtiFRon, who mentioHB St- as ntic of the points 
whertiiii Giijan^ti <liffera stiwigly from WcAtein lUadi and agrees with .^larnihi, itti outer 
hmgmige^ Guprati also folioW’s, wiys the same authoirty/'tloa Outer circle in oii'^ 
tiiORt iK ndsteut characteriMticR iti liaving the «Jdiqne form in whit'h is ipiiEe sttang^^ 
to W(?fltem Hiiidi.” The use of the htdp verb+ Mu (1 auj) in the prCficut and fjorfect and foturc 
(gmiTulbl) tenats occurs al'wi in vnricHis forma in tJic buguagei^ of the Outer Cirfdc. Lu iJicBengiiU 
conjugation, this kelp verb is fudcd inf4> tlie p^tiiclpic to fomi one w i^rth In this respect colloquial 
Giijumti ftillowii at Icatft in pronunciation If not. in $iJeUing* Bir Gcc^rge Gricn;oii muiiitaifia that 
^ Gujarati declension aa well iis conjugation agrees generally with Wostcni Hindi, In that It is ana¬ 
lytical. has re«ciurse lo kidp-worils and [wt-jiositions. ITo Lovvever adiiiila the important 
exception in rcsp'ctof i heGujamti dative and gcuitivu cosufi. Hem (jiijamtJ follows the practice 
of the Outer Circlcp which is synthetic, fc.. hmm its cases by means of iiifl^itionyl terminatiorw. 
'ilse most sj'Btietic o£ Indo-Ani'iiTi vcimaculara are no doubt Marathi and Bengali, and in cfam- 
parisoD. Gujarati in certJiinly analytical in its numner of declension. But 1 ventnre to think 
that Sit George GriemuibflScdirtB opinion t<K> much op the Ktcrwstypwl foniiularica of the gtam-^ 
marians and not on tlie actual facta of living sj^eccli. TTusae facti^ licinfc indubitably W a ptvi- 
uoimced Bynthetic tendency in Gujarati. The help-words in Gic conjiigatiopi are ojdy rstuiml 


^ in Sumti dialect, Itowevcrj the rcvcnfto tendency of ptvjnonticiiig till .%$ oj simple s ia 


seenH 
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in the cotitiniiouf^ aiul the participkif K^nsea. Even Ijere in pnlhM[uiA] speceb sisJ prti- 

unneJatioiiE the TromHe are eo j^liirrcd oij^l that tliej' hecortie ntie ;vi,ird+ Its J*arai Gujarati— 
which 15 ody b tlevcU*pod foTiii rif theSuratitlialect,—ayiic«iW'iUK.1 funiii^ art fniind through¬ 
out the particiFiol wdl lia ilje luttire temica. Here the pmclico him a Htrikirig r<steiuhUiice 
totheeUpped foraia which arc so comnian in iMilInquud Western ikiiguli. 1 am nf opinbii 
that ihii^ Bvneopatbn h jiart uf the pruce^ of ^i^ntlietkatiuii which iniiotuo OuUaiiiJit! laiigiiage.4 
may he taken lo he a retuni to tJic larliest hiriii of Primary Prakrit. KtiracA^ hirtrh 

IwJiu fTori3 I^arai Giijaniti^ and even sutli rurfiM fnitu the fcvtamlflrti Gujarati aa n/stJa 

are e.^aui[»lcg of thb widespread tmdoucy. Gujarati oanjugoticai is in its essence though mt 
in ita Joroi synthetic. One or two other pomta can only be mentioned in tliia brief diBCUSsbiL 
Tlio lonnation of the idniple future hy~s^ wLieli obtains in Gujarati^ is atiio found in I^hnda. 
anil in some dialects of Rajasthani of whidi daipuri and Marw-adi agree most closely with Gtija- 
rati. To i^uote ogain from the Sun^ey on tJiis imijortant point i “ One of the typical chflirtc- 
teristira of Lahnda ig the formation of the future with the letter-?. *.. There is nothing like tIlia 

in mndhi__ but the s reap^ieurs at ill fui'ilier south, in Gujarati wliere we have mar^e. The 

coimectlug fiuk ie Western linjasthnni imincilSntely to the south of Lahndn, We thuA have 
a line of l^g\iagcs with s-futiire^ estendiug without a break frota the north of Kliagun^ througb 
the Westem PiiJijab^ and Western ilajputana into Gujumt/' Historinally thb link ia interesting 
for it tmeos approximately the pof^ge of the Gujars iatu Gujar.it.* Finally we will inentioa llte 
case of t he agential eunstnictiou. The comstructiou in an auipliTicatiun «f the llindnMaut impor- 
aoiuil passive. Li IliiidtistAU] iniperHoiud passive eonHtmctinii, the object, ia jiut in the dat ivo 
the participial verb into ihc niascidine gendvr,and the ntiliject js in the agential. In Gujarati, tho 
verb is gumctally riiiido U> agrees in gender and number wStli the objVct. hi .Manilhi nf ibo Kuii- 
kan, ihcm is the «nmc jdiuUL Tbcae idioms ore KwiJ on the fact that iu the Midland buiguagi^ 
os well iLs in ^Juo Lutcnui^Iand nuthitidic laciguag^^ like (jujnroti, Mjiratlil am] Hindhi. fiaaL 
and future participle ore iiasaivc in thdr origin, and hence temfCsi in whirli they are iisi^^l arc 
Ltj he construed pajgsively. In fh^ugtdi^ however, i\m ji^ivc origin hm fjcen forgottciu and a 
syntheiio tenac fias been evolved which cnii Ik- conjugat+il as jo Sunukrit. In Giijaniti. 
in certain tramiliva verfia, (I uiidcrfitoiN-ik ihc subject in put in the nominative 

auif not in the agentiai. verbs am not many, hnt at any uite they n'prciieiit a Btngn 

further thim the Wt-stem Hindi in ihc ilevdii[ai]riit townhl^i a Bynlhctic conjugat ion 

327. Proposed Classification The alune diKcu^>^kin cmlud^ ua ru 
Hiiggorft t\mt (lujarati .should be ^parnted (rum the ('eiitnd Gn>u[i. urul fluif. Jaijiiin 
and Morwadi (or nt ienat Monvadi) sltiuild be siSbtgricil to ( Jiijumfi* Their close 
re-senddiiucc to ir. has been almritly meniioncil ubnvc fiiul it \^^^s h^en also fully 
adciiowledged by fc^ir flcN:irgc! (irienfcifm himself {nd^j [i. J5, V\> 1 . fX port |] of tfie 
J.mfftfhiic (bipiTiit i selioiar^ hove ehuTiied Marwadi iis u diuleet of t.heii- 

lungujige and ihey Inive tcusom (iiijurati with Hliili wiul KIuindcHhi shouhl he 
clatwed aw nn liitertnydisite I^ingmigc Ifi the Mediufe llriiiieli, iduufr with EjiHbf>rii 
Hindi. There remmns Kucdmldiu Hnjumti ^adloiar^l ehiiitj it aisrj its one of their 
dialects. It 1ms ourTieruiis evifleiieOR of bi}rrtmiiij^ from the (iujnmti of which 
the UHe of the fiujnrati i: i>njiinctive purlierple in is very rininrifun The Sur^'ev 
stateii the muin facts in this niatter in 1 H 4 of \hiK JI Ij part I. Then; are two 
aiil>diviflon.sof Kochchbi^—IrhatiiijwUjeli has ljeviiinentionef]nlready,nnd Kayastlri 
Kiichchhi. Tho latter is 1>aaefl on iCadichhi Imt nmcb mixed with Marwadi ainJ 
lltijaniti. These two come very close to Katidawadi (iujaroH. Ihit t.lierc k 
one Lrusupcralile ohstaele about classing Kaebchhi svUli ISnjamti or the uiediatc 
liiugnagea genorallv* It ia in-regard to the treatment of the double consonants 
derived from t he Prakrit, In most-languages td the Inner nriii (Inter Braiiehefl, 
tJie praotim ia to drop one of the don Hie consonants ami lengthen I he vowel pre¬ 
ceding. fri Knehehhi iia w-ell as in +Siiidlii, thi^' eOrti|Kmsatnry lengtimning ihs's 
not Jia|ipcn, alt hough one of the conKonimts is dropped. Thus we luive tinfh (Iiand) 
not hflith, nr ltfV/i_^ Ana [car) and not ImiH or ktm. N nis is one of t he most digtinctivc 
fjeealiarities of the lianlic latignugcs: KacUchlil tJierefgro belongs to Siialhi anil 
the Nortti Western Llroup. 

aafi. Lini^uisttc and Uterary Influences eri Maitern Gujarati and Marathi — l.in- 
inffuenecai— I'miiilig frt'iU tlicae corAJileJwtiuufl, weliuvo rioW' lo 5 l><? Iiuw' far nuiflem juHu- 
enccs arg riHaililljig the Jaugtmgu And litcnituns of Gujarati aiid Manitiu, TJiu tno^i irnjKirtnnt 
of lijigui^tic udfiicncf^ JR ihul’ eumplcx of ehuiiges that liuif re.'^iikcfL fnim ijie im|>uct uf EurnjMi 
on liulia. EaghHh educuitSoii has mi in new idess ami inBlitulli^imand with tlieac Imveeomc in 
aliso the many new iniprovemefits imd needs i>f inatcriol civili-Hfttion. It is commun kiiowhilgc 
that many English warda have thus jmstsed ctirrcnt into all the hidfan languages. In the hiat 
Re|iort Mr. Onvbidhbai gave a long list ot such ww<b which have become naturoliscil intu 


• Sir George Griemiti hfiwever flunks that tlie j-fiitiire had ita origin in tlie inner ciidepOiiie 
jKsgo 33o footaoti?^ India Ceiwu? ReiJort tjf Hut the expkuatiriu given above ^c^ems more 

phoisihle. 
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Uic Gujunit I MojiLifjn must vAm bo jjtiidfi of the flliare whicb tiifr Porttigupiio language 

Iius in ciuicrUing the voraLiiLurS' of Marathi anil Gujarati- ft mu&% be rementbered that the 
Ptirtuguetie coimecfioii with lutlia kaa heen longer and iuasen^e more iutiuiate than the Britiiik 
ciomiecfcionH Their |*ri:>K(J_vtising :&!?u3 brought whole consinuliiticii on the coaat to the l>aimcr 
of tlieir lailh and tliufi aervctl as the mctUuni foradoptbu of Porlugueiiie words in Gujaruli and 
Marathi languages. But iu thi^ comoiorce with the Wfet> it must be mentioned that Miixatlii 
has been more conservative than Gujarati; and in botJi languages, there ha* also gone on^ 
IIlong with this^ tcntfency to adopt foreign words^ the contrary desire—though confined only to 
Tlie likrmti —to rOM iie the indigenous languages from this foreign invaKion. Rut such ntteniptA 
have hitherto Iwen futile. In Mr. Bouianbhai^e IihmhmiMiidr<t, ihiBlliemry putiijm which 
goes to the extent of traiislitting''ticket” by has been ridicukd abnifcat to ex- 

tiiiLtion. In cine way however^ Raroda State niay Ins said to have a^mlcd this moveineni of 
linguistic purity. It has all ukingetrcnuottsiy inniiiterl on official cciiTe»lH>ndcnce to Iw carrstd 
on iiB fur aa |iosf^ible in Gujarati or Marathi. Thb baij given runa to the coming of 

nciv w'ords to suit the nce^ls of the udininiatratioii —fmttlri ma^idal^ nifa^adhuM^ dt$/U$ri 
ifhvra, ivfcj-;jfJ^mA% for Coiumittee. Cuuned oI Min^terSp Court, erulorsienicnt, 

time-tablep register nutiiber, meroonindtuu and bo on. These Uiimum words, as Sir George 
Grioiuoii wUl cull tkepj. are unfamiliar at but arc being gradually accJimarised into the 
]ang\iage. An official ** JargoB in Gujarati and Marathi h thus being created. At the sumc 
time Gujarati has taken ka sliare^ under the patronage it must be said of this State^ in the work 
of devising a common stock ol scientific and teclmical words in the Indian languages, which 
is being aftlutoasly pursued by the literary academir's of the other three principal Indo-Aiyan 
veniEiculaTi&—Bengafi, Hiiirli and JIuriithi. A eomnuttee has been at W'ork for years over this 
nifi^5t imjiKirtajit f|tie^tion, and their bn?t fniita are contained in the Sftjffiji VtfipmtUk gwMi 
Sujif^ttfin* In the preparation of this \>ook, which is only u jirelimiiiary to a larger and more 
anibitiuta$ luitlerL^klug, they as^fuie us that they Lave had the asswtance of the i^-holDrs uud 
I'dcntisU from otiivr imtls of tndia. 

A subtler inltuence than that evidenced by the wholet'ak impirtatiirn of English words 
is seen in Gic growth of “ Anglicitijiis in Bueii weird phtuse^ and idinma as bitndhk^ 

(pnhiic'worfcfi), bm-jtrntri^ dM {unnccei?*aiy delayh dhfun khenckv^aii fhrrrtdH: {M m 
cirawti), tffhfd rail rfpTni ihiftchse (he will breathe u sigh of reliefj^ etc. These idioms are the 
result of English cdiieatton artti often iietre^jaitated by the needs of the oDieiBl ** jargon 

3^0. I-iter ary Inlltiefices— Combg now to literary iuflueucos, here again the mmi 
im{H>rlarit are froriii the West- Tho esfainsiou in fcimi and theme oftservobJe 

in tnixlvriL Jkmgali literature is also !i«eti in Gujarati and MarathL Not unly 
has die gut]>ut iucreascil but their variety has also become ivider. The old rdigiouA 

element stil! Burvives but the governing jjitereftt in literary activity is now 

tiuiinly set'ijJcir iind helktnstic. Some of the most [M>pular bnutchc^^, the Fpoealled Oujumti 
AVoof and the MiinUbi A'(fchiwr£tfiri, are jibu 1 am afraif) the iiiiist inferior. In tLb res£iccl 

however and alao in regard to the actid play, Marathi, esperjall)^ in the work of Hari Namyan 
AptOp Gudkari and othens, is superior to Gujarati, in biu^phy, hi^^toiy and other serious 
wurka of rcH&irLbT Marathi uIno ikjw tuke^ the leiul. In poetry lioweverj imdern (Jujaruti baa 
ishewu grciiter variety and richnc?H uf nchievenient- Under European influence, new fonas 
havo develijjjcfl—like tht* lyric, like aunuet and iVRr fViTO, the last rcprcseiitcd in rhe fine work of 
J!r. Nanalal^ tJie yfiungtu’ Kavi* The Persian ^jhitzal w^hicb uwttl its present vogue mBiiily 
tti tlie geniua of Kidapi luu^ now' ako been firmly cstablishetl in Gujoruti Literary 

critleimi Iiua readied a high levd in the Katiki nac of Mr. Hamaubhai Nilkuulk 

Works on tochukul subjects like tncehjinical engineering are beginning to appear under the 
presssure of umdeni needs - and the prtaseut day demtiJid for leading Ibeuugh the nicdiuni of the 
V'crmicular Juus fliHHjod the market with seboul-books, j.kt>piilar scries ^kf tabhkid knowledge, 
tranBlattuns. etc. Finally Gujarati litemtuFc lioa ceased under mudern tnducnccs to be Ibe 
monopoly of a Brahman coterie. In a recent book calletl St^hi^ja SdhhfmHilUi-dr/ii o/ie i^rdfAj, 
trhich included notices of even living aiitliorfc, J |gund out i>f a tot a] of muued that Uil w'ere 
Jlrahniane^ ^ were other Hindus, 24 X^arsis nnd 4 MuBalmans. Of thia total again IM were 
men and 12 wppicm The Non-Brahmans urc thus l>egilining Ui coutribiite in a larger 
measure to literaiy developiiieiit- 


The mod cm movenicnt in Miirathi lotterK waii started jn the early sixties and seven 
with the ao-i?ulIed Siistri schtiol who pfineipally workeii at translations from the Kaiwkrit. if 
is noteworthy that here* aa in ever^" other nioderii Tnduku language^ the immciliuti! effect of 
Euglidi education whs to turn nien^s minds to die ancient storehouse of Sanskrit literature. 
These tTaiisiatkons were fiilIowt?d by adaptations from >Shakeapean? nnd Moberc by Agharkar, 
l>eval and others, wliich began the new bclletrliFtio tuovetnent. in Mamtlii. Jn ijcjelty^ altliough 
less varied in its achievemeute thim Gujarati, Marathi diuwa dintinguiiihcd wrork Ironi 
Govindograja, Kesavasuta and Tekadc. 

In journalism and periixlical literature, ifuralbi ptarted earlier although now both the 
languages show fairly wjual devdopinefkt. Tlie nehievetneiita uf .MamChi jouraalism are nowr 
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rivitlled in force nn^ intensity by lecent enterprises in Qu|iiint which have already established 
u bndmark in Gujarati prose,* 


J 30 * , decade In the 

Stale —From this brief gcneni] notice we may notv proceed to give a few details of 

tile books that Jiave l>Gen pubbsheii in tlie last 
ton year* in the State. Inc total number of 
books publisbofi in the State increased from 
l,14Sm jyOMOtn 2,Hi) bi Itltt-m fJujarati 
books, wdiicfa naturally form the greater 
portion of the literary output in tlio State 
are now produccil in tinicli larger nutidjer 
than ever lieforc. The increase in Englisli 
biMjka is also note worthy. This literary 
activity is indebted in a large meiunirc to 
State initiative. From 1891, the hhlucatioiial 
Department of tlie State has kept up a 
translation section. At first its priuiaxy 
function was to have charge of the prepara- 
tion of school text books and producing traiis- 
hitions from English literature. InlDJ2, ata meeting of the Gujarati Sahitya 
I'urlshiit, a inunifkent gift of Ks, 200,000 from lli.s Highness the Maharaja flahcb 
was tititiouuccil. 1 1 W’BS docided from the interest of tliin sum t o encourage i>ublii«' 
tkm of standard books on literature and general knowledge. Ortgiiially Uie idea 
wa.s tti produce translations of atauiiard worRs from Eugliiih or Sanskrit. Ijater 
the idea of encouraging original worki of research was also developed in coimection 
with the stheme. Two series were planned the fiay/iji Sdhit^a jtfflW containing 
works meant for grown-ups and Hdh Jnfii^a MtUd for tlie use of children. The 

subjects chasen represented a very wide range—Natural Scienoes, technology, philo- 
aopliy, oeoniyinH^s, morals, religion, liistory of Political Institutions and Civillautioiis, 
literary criticism, biography, etc. At fiist the work was slow. Only about 5 books 
were published in us many years. Di 1917 however, the work was token up by 0 
group of scholars and much progress Itn.s resulted. In all 298 books were planned 
for the two scries. So far 87 liave lieen published—80 in the Sahitya scries and 21 
ill the Children's aeries. Of the total numlier of books planned 247 are in Guja¬ 
rati, 44 in Marathi, 5 in Hindi and 2 in Urdu. The books of tlie first series are of the 
nature of the University Library which is very familiar to every student 

of English literature. One of the most remarkable publications in tlie series is 
uniloubtedly thestandortl work on Maratha History produced by Mr. G.S, Sardesut. 
Not the least valuable of tlie other w'orks are the critical monographs on the 
cla^ical On jurat.] poets. iViid among translations is a literary tour Hr /wee on 
Aliee in WoHdirlawh The Vaijnmiik SaMu Smi^aha lias been already montioued. 
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Juufuidhitjc- activity is auinmariacd in tlio marginal tid^le. The nine w'oekliea 

in 19H have decreased to seven. 


The coiiijjytition of f.lie Press in 
Bombay, Surat ami Aliinetbibad 
lias left little room for journnl- 
latio activity here. Nctvspaja^ra 
and l^eriod'ifidft have therefore 
ceased to lie profitable. These 
aevcji weeklies at piieacnt publish¬ 
ed are mostly in Baroda CSty of 
^hich the oliief is the Sayaii 
only two weeklies are published from NavMri. Bixof these weeklies are in 
Gujarati, and one in Marathi, The moat important of the monthlies is the l^ahitya. 
25 of tlie monthlies are either in Gujarati 01 in Gujarati combined with other langu¬ 
ages, The remaining monthly is in Marathi, devoted to physical culture. 15 of 
these magazines appear from the City. Of these 5 are devoted to religious topics, 
3 are eilucationul, 2 are law reports, 2 given to physical culture, 2 to litcraiy and 
general interest ami 1 to music. The two qnartwliea nr*, tiie two high-class 
journals mentioned in the Chapter on lleligion which have been established under the 
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• Ciaiidiiiatisi iiforary activity in butli tbeau bjigua^ca is ahewn by tbi: periodical seditions 
ol Sahittfa /•ariahata ur literary CoufcjcjiCUH. In the Itiflt Uccjide, the literary orinuiisatiotia 
uf UkLh (lujimiti und ILirollii htAd ihifir cunTiimic^ im JUamdu. 
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culitorabip of Prof> Widgeiy in connectiou wiLb liis Scuiiuitr or Cotnparayvc Study 
of llcUgioitB. 

Interaction of Lanfifuag:es ; flte Ungm fnmca womnciu— 
In ibe iliscassion on vnnation in linguiidic dLsiributioii, metitioit wuiii made of the 
^odtial eiieruaelinieut of tJujarati on non^Aryaji langiiagiiis and even on Marutlii, 
Kachehhi and LtcIu. hi auhsidiary Talde X of (diapter V[J] anotlter asjjoct of 
tJiia interaetioL is shewn. The purpose with which the State undort<H>lv to t'oiii[)ilc 
stiitistica not only ahont the veniuoulur in which n iieraon WHsHtenih*, liut. also about 
other language or eombination of faiigungos in whieh a |>enioii was »( least able to 
read and uiiderataiHi printed books was to see Iiotv far the literal^' iiitlneiices of 
Hindi and Urdu were prevalent in tlic State. The test laifl down was intelligi¬ 
bility—'how far a lutiguage not native to the Stale was understood aiuoiig its 
popnlatioii. But the ditbcidby luy in defining what the degree of intelligibility was 
to lie. The ( Io^^cmnient order passed on mv proposal recognised these difiieiiltice 
full well: — 

** The proposal of the Uensua tiuperintendent to auppleineiil the test of lite¬ 
racy adopted in British India with another teat for our own piu^iuaea of gauging tlie 
progress of compulsor)' education is wisely conceived. Only I would aak him to 
oilopt the some, or a aimilar, but uniform test of ganging literacy in <»thor lungiia- 

gea-^[uny {leople claim to s|)eak Hindi, though they aix* not able to talk beyond 

a few sentences of clog Iliudustani. It is not easy to fix a nnifoTm lingual test 
for all languages ; but one uuiform test for all people for each language is 
absolutely necessary to secure useful results.” 

The realisation of Iheae dinieulties led me to insist on some adetpiale tost by 
which the influence of such extraneous languagea could lie gauged. Mere ability to 
speak such languages w'as not enough. ]ilost Gujarat Musidinans can iiuimtgc; to 
speak some kind of intelligible Urdu. But few' even amongst them, whose home- 
tongue it is, have a knowledge cd its st:npt or any appreciation of its literature. 
Again in regarrl to script, the baibodh (or dfx'anafjari) is very simijar to the Gujarati 
script and it is also taught in the primary schools. Most Gujarati and .Marathi 
literatey therefore ure able to decipher iJimli books written in the Devantigari 
script. But this was not enough indication of the hold of such langmigcs. On the 
otlicr hand, if we insisted on ability to read and write* that would not have been 
fair. Similarly the insistence on ability to apeak in addition to the ability to read 
and understand, would liave lieeu hard also. .1 grout many people both in Gujarat 
and Ufaliarashtra are interested in the latest developments of Bengali literature. 

vogue tjf 'J'agore in recent j’cars has given an impetus to this moveiiieut. 
Numerous translations from the Bengali of tlie works of its standard authors have 
apljeared both in Alai-athi and (lujarati. It w'ould have lieen difficult to estimate 
the extent of thus iiifliience, if we insistesl on the speaking test tn addition to intelli¬ 
gibility. On a coiiiuderation of uU these circumstances, we have finally adoptesl 
the test csphiiiieil above. State Table XII gives the results of this emjuiry. The 
figures are however fat from reliable and can only be accepted os u rougli indication 
of the mteractiou of lauguogea. 

Subsidiary Table X of Chapter Vi II gives the main results for Gujarati and 
Marathi speakers only. Out of 2aO,3-tO persons literate or partially literate in 
Gujarati, 2,585 know Urdu in addition or 14 per 1 0,000 of G ujarati speakers. Those 
wdio know Hindi are 2,400 or 13 per 10,000 of Gujarati speakers. The |iersons able 
to understand Mamthi are lees than these; only 8 per 10,000. iMiiongst Marathi 
spiMikers 5fi3, or 174 per 10,000, arc able to understand Hindi, 3! or 10 per lQ,0tH> 
profess to know' Urdu, and 5,325 peraons or 1,044 per 10,000 know' Gujarati. This 
shows how' extensively Gujarati is known amongst Deceanis. l^ara. 29(1 of 
Chapter V’fli showed that 1,385 male and 349 female literates amongst Deccan Is 
are ulilo to read Gujarati only. The want of Marathi schools in many places, and 
long residence amongst a Gujarati-speaking population, are the chief causes of 
this result. The accuracy of these figures however is very much open to truest ion. 
Through errors of record or of compilation, many pemona know'ing MarutJii and 
Gujarati may have been wrongly ii]c1ude<I under Gujarati only But that 
such cases exist there is no doubt. I have known of many cases of Deccani GauUs 
and Maliars —such of them os take to education—^w ho a re only able to read and write 
or understand Gujarati, although they s|)eak a kind of debaift^d Marathi iu their 
homes. 1 have al^ noticed the curious practice of some of these Deccaiii casten 
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talMiig iti riinilvjstiini between tbcmsel^^s. As to flujartitis wlio tini able at (east 
to read some laiigimge, the ligures show that 177 Eiales and 57 fciwd^ althmigh 
they apesik Oujaniti, are notable to read their language. A few Gupinxti Viuiiu 
fatuillea In Kiidi Prant, from Sipor, Uxijha, Vafinagat aiul otJier places, have long 
settlwl in the Deccan for business, and their families are knoivn to havo l>oeii 
brought up to read and write in hkrathi. Some Musahimus have professed to 
know English and Urdu, and not Gujarati, although tliey iicknowtudge the lai^ 
named language as their home-tongue, Amongst Musidmaiis, out of 28^037 
persons, who are able at least to read and uiiderstaiid some language, lfi,it47 have 
acknowledged Gujamti as their mothet-tongue and S,835 have returned Unlu* 

332 . General Conclusions —Unreliablesis the almye ligures arc, they yet 
point to certain general eonclusiona. Through the exigencies of their reaidonce 
literate Dcccanis have generally learnt Gtijarati, and niost of them know* liow to 
speak it. GujaxiitiB however do not take Mndly to Marathi, or for tlic matter of 
tnat, to any otlier language but t-hoir own. Muaalnmns generally are able to spciik 
Urdu, but'few of them know how to write it, Hindi doea exercise a c-onsiderable 
influence on the educated sections of the people, but ita spread cannot W said yet to 
lie nearly m extensive aa English. Ita claims to be the lingua franm ate begiiuiinjg 
to lie increasingly presaod; there ia general desire also to include Hindi os a fiecond 
language in the schools; much of the old bitterness of the Hindi-Urdu controversy 
has softenet! down with the erowuig cordiality bot w'oon educated Hindus and Musal- 
mana. The latter have tended to simplify their Urdu and a!)jure their Persianisms; 
while the Hindu is prepared to give up the Sauskritisation wldch distinguisfied 
the early history of the high Hindi movement. The proaeut attitude of Gujaintis 
and Deccauis to this question may bo described in one word :" sympa¬ 
thetic inaction.” They are prepared to concede about the script at least in their 
prbited books, but no Pilaratlu is willing to part with his Modi,* hot is any Gujarati 
anxious to Bholish Ids own script altogetbei. Under these circumstances, there is 
little e\'iden€e of the Common Script movement making much hea<lway at least 
in Gujarat, With the death of the Hon'ble Mr. Krisimaawamjf Sastri, and 
Justice Saradu Charan Mitra, the two leaders of this movement, it has niore or 
less become inactive. On the other hand, there is much activity in the (lircction 
of what may be called co-operative scholarship, appreciation of one another's 
literahiro, and a united endeavour to improve the tone of their respective langmiges, 
recover their lost treasures and to reatom the people to a right attitude towartls 
tlicir ancient civilisation. 

♦ But numy Uurathi siioaking jKople, bug rcaidcot in Oujantt, do not know the Jltxii 
acript. 
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General Observations. 

333. Definition and Statistics —Tho stratiatica regarding Infirnuties 
are eontainfti, iia above detailed, in the two parts of imporial T.ible XII, ami in 
imperial Table XII-A. The three anbsirliaty tables are prepared froiu Imjwdal 
Tafile XII. fiesides these tables, a speeial table regarding the civil condition of 
the in£rm has 1;eeu compiled for the State, 

The categories of the infirm investigated by the Census of 1021 differ only 
slightly from those of ten years ago. In 1011, the instnicrions regarrling 
Infirmitica to the Enumerators were 

If Onlimin in (Tnflrmititjft)If any petwa be blind of both ^cser inaani!, or Riiffcring Enmi 
corrosivi; leprosy, or deaf and dumb fnim birth, enter the name of tlie iiiliniuty in tiiis mliimn, 
Di) not enter Iboac who are blind of one eye only or who are snffeijng from n bite lupawy only, 
or who have become liwif and dumb after birth,” 

The only change introtluced in this census waa to omit the words " from birth" 
and also tlie clause at the end of the last sentence, “ or who have Ijccome deaf ami 
dumb after birtli." Tlic intention was to iuclutle under the class of deaf aiuj 
duml>, those who have acquired these infirmities after birth. It has been stated 
on the authority of Dr, James Kerr Love, il. D. (Clas,), that about half the 
number of dcal-mutea acquire their aliliction after birth and isjixed. 

Tlm^ it was presvimed that a great iiiany afflicted persons of tliis class escaped 
enumeration under the old definition, ft was therefore thought desirable to expantl 
the definition ao as to inelmle the persoris ivho have liecome deaf-mutes after birth. 

In connection with these instnxetions, it must be mentioned that an important 
OBfiociation for the relief of the Deaf and the Blind from Ahinedabad sought to 
press upon me the addition of & few other cate^ries to the Census Schedule in regard 
to Infirmities. Along with the deaf-mutes, they wanted us also to compile figures 
for the "ilpeakiug Deaf/' " the Harfl of Hearing " and "Those that cannot w'ork 
as well as the Sifted." The “ Speakiug Deal " ate those presumably W'ho acquire 
complete deafness after speech has l«en fixed. The object of including these 
classes was " to get a due of these afflicted persons with a view* to help them by 
medicine, operation or education.” It was difiicuit however to accede to these 
requests, however one sympathised with the cxcelleiiL'e of these objects. The 
census agency is by no means an expert agency. The enumerator m made to work 
gratuitously at n husiuesa which with grexiter use is Ijecoining more and more dis¬ 
tasteful to him; and he has no wish to be bothered with the fluty of compiling addi¬ 
tional information on any matter. Further, he has little training and less tbue for 
such subtleties as the last txco of the three additional inlirmities which the Gujarat 
Association desiretl us to investigate. The terms are so vajjue besides, tlmt 
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there ia no posaihility of cominliiig any nccitrat-e HfntjAtira: TCgar<ljng tliem. Tin; 
enumerator is harflly expecteti to atop and suLjeet the indhidnid i"nnccriH!cl to a 
eyc-exaniiiifttioti, micli as was suggeirted iii tlics inKtnictioris draff e<l hy 
^VssociiitioH : 

ff tho caajn^r^itor fioda tliat jM>me mdrDlM*^ of tht family CJiflflot spc well* be will thpu 
wbetiier hy or ishc mn £i«j enough t^i read ii iioolL Should it appear tliot the ^ight is so 
sasrioiiflly inippJred tliaf it ip impoasihlv for tie jimcjii to read a boob or to sec an object ten yartls# 
awoy^ Huci a person nmy lje iiote<l as blind, even tbougi m a matter of fact^, he or flic niaF liare 
Hmm eligbt fMwer of aight/" 

These instructions can only be given effect to by a properly trained staff, 
working under the direction of the medical and sanitoiy departments; and 1 take 
leave to suggest- that a separate census of infirmities may be undertaken by the 
^tatc through the agency of these two departments. In the meantime, it must 
be stated that the object of the census was merely to obtain figures regarding 
itifimiities which are the most obvious to even an uiitruined eye. That is why. In 
addition to the above-mentioned intermediate cat^ories regarding blindneas and 
dea^ess, the Census also^ chose to ignore these numerous gradations l>etween 
cretinism or weakness of intelle<'t and complete insanity, and between corrosive 
leprosy and the incipient stage of it wliioh are far more common and more difficult 
to detect. 


Accuracy of the Roturn —One other reason for rejecting the 
proposals of the Gujarat Association was the belief strengthened by the te.stimony 
of successive censruses that enumerators were sometimes prone to enter persons 
particularly at the extremes of life as “ blind " and “deaf-mute/’ even though 

J i wfries fis ordA-prt^r«f (half-witted), bfhrm 

(dca^, tM> (mute), rat-andhalo (night blind), apau^ (lame), l-odhio (white leprosy) 
etc., however, continued in this census also as in previous censuses. These were how¬ 
ever elnmuateti in the process of tabulation. I’articular emphasis was also laid 
m the course of the tntiuing of the census staff on the iuiportauce of correct entries 
m regard to infirnuti^. The object in view was carefully explained. A& the census 
staff mostly consisted of local men there was little chance of any wilful concealment 
happening, except in the large toums. ’The work was also carefully tested and 
supervised by the imiipccting staflp. 


The tabulation was most scrupulously scrutinised. The infirmities were 
^parately extracted from the schedulca on slips by a special staff ; then Principal 
Nandurbarkar of the local school for the Deaf-llutcs and the Blind, assisted bv 
bis staff, went over the schedules again and carefully scnitinised the tables The 
figures reganling the blind and the deaf-mute were critically examiued by him 
by reference to bis own notes aud iiersoiial experience and pronounced fairly correct. 
Every facility was affordcil to him to make such extracts from the Bchedules 
ns were necessary for his educational purposes. These figures were 
hnaUy scrutimBod by a special staff of picked conipilere, who worked under the 
Kui^nuaitm of my Assistant. There is little doubt that the compilation of the 
Table has been very accurately accomplisbetl. The progressive increase In the 
number of in^Muties mice inOi maybe ascrilied, in i>art, to the great accuraev 
of record and compilation. It may also point to the inclusion of weak-minded 
pemona fls in^rie, and the bard of hearing and the dim-sighted as deaf-mute and 
blind, through the over-Kcal of the cctieus staff. 


3 .^ 5 . Oenerai review of the resuits—’. 
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flon .1 at each of the censnsc 
since 1881 is noted in th 
margin. The total uumbe 
of afflicted persons in 102 
was 8,901 or 417 per 100,f>l> 
of the population. In 19] 
the afflicted total waa 4,74f 
or 234 per 100,000. Tim res 


lur iiiui, j Hui and 1881 Wcre 145, 292 and 448 nor 100 fKl 
The figures for 1881 are admittedly defective and erred here aa in other parts 
India generally on the side of exceaa. fn ] 891, an improvement in diacniosis led 
the ehmumtion of many entries from the table. In 1901, the famine destro 3 ^ed 
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drove away tnnny t.he irtfinn ftnni otir territories. Since then there lias been a 
projCTcaaivc jncreaBe in tlie proportional as well as in, the alMsolute figtires. A 
eoiiibinalion of factors including improvement in record and talmlrttion and cliimge 
in deJiiiitioii, as well aa high mortality, faiiiincs anil economic ilepressjon of the 
List twenty years must have contribiited generally to the continued increuse in 
these figures of misfortune. 

The marginal dingmm illustrates the proportional variation in each infirinity 
by sex since ISISI. 

This diagram is of 
great interest, ns it 
allows comparative 
examinatiou of the 
prevalence of the 
four recorde<l in- 
'hrniities jointly in 
the last forty years. 

In regar<l to deaf- 
nuitism there is a 
marke^l tlecline from 
93 male, and (V2 fe¬ 
male, deaf-mutes, 

(pet lOOjOOd of each 
sex) in 1881, to34 
and 22 in 1!}2J, 

The bliml cun'e 
shows a steep rise 
since UKIl. In the 
last twenty years, 
the proportion ni 
figures of tlic blind 
have mote than 
trcbleti in tliu ease of 
males and more 

than (piadnipled in die ease of females. In regard to leprosy and iusaiiity, the 
figures show slight variation since 1881. Except deaf-mvitism, all classes of in¬ 
firmities showed a big drap in 1901. Tiie proportions of the females show nearly 
t he same variations as in regard to tfie males, and except amongst the blind, they 
keep at a lower level than the male curve. Under each infirmity, we sliall at¬ 
tempt to analyse and isolate the factors t hat have contributed to tliese variations. 

J 36 . Co-existent Infirmities —But in the meanwhile it is interesting 
to note*the phenomenon of co-exiateut inliruiities. In 1911, the crude total of 
the figures under eachiiiJiniiity exceeded the totsd of persons aMicted by 0 , liecause 
there were two who were both insane and deaf-mute, tw'o who w'ere ileiif-nmte and 
blind, and two othem who were lailh leprous ami deaf-mute. In 102J, these cases 
of cumulative misfortune.^ icre more nunioroits. 29 persons were retuniefl as afflicted 
with double infirmities, and four with triple. 14 of these persons are both insane 
and deaf-mute. 8 others are lioth tuEanc and blind ; 3 are both blind and leper, 4 
both blind and deaf-mute; while 4 persona suflfor from a triple misfortune-inflanity, 
dcaf-niiitism and biindneas. The connection bctw’een insanity, or at least creti* 
nism, and deaf-mutiem is well known ; and perhaps the number of the.se cases of 
co-exiatont iiifirmitles would have been larger ii tlie enumerator had cared to make 
a complete reconl and >'Ud not w’ritc down, as possibly it was the case, the infirmity 
that seemed to turn the more important or significant, find instnictiona empha¬ 
sized the necessity of a full record of these comliined infirmities. Perhaps the In¬ 
crease in the number of these cases since 1911 is evidence of improvement [n the 
ceneirs record of infirmities. 



337 , Order of prevalence of Infirmities by Caste and Race- 
While we arc on the. general subject of infirmities, it is useful to examine the order of 
prevalence of t hese infirmities in representative castes arnl coninumif icH. Tlic f able 
ill the nmrgiii allows how imsanity is mort; prevalent amongst tlio higher ami 
more ectmomiriilly provident clusaefi on whom rlie strain ^of living makes 
a greater mental impression than ori the luw-er orilem, Coinmnnities mwo- 
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retell with figrtciilture and niral 
living Koem to Ijc leaat afferted 
by it. (Jji tlio whole there seenta 
to be Home correspondenee fjetiveen 
inaunitj nnd fleaf-mutiistiv ultliongli 
locality ufl well as s(H?ifll |imcticeft 
may Lave at disturbing elfcet on the 
coiwJatiou, J*li)idnm is a good 
deal de|icndent on li.'tbiis of 
living, standanls of houHe'room, 
oei'U|mtton and d'onomic eondi- 
tion generallv. Leproay seems 
to prevail wKore insanity is the 
least evident, and pAitioularly 
amongst forest tribes. tJone rally 
it may be said that loralitj as' 
well as eliniiitic ooncUtionR Imve 
an mil eh determi ning efTeet as 
social customs suvii as inter* 
breeding, habits of living, house* 
mon;, occupation, end even 
mce, in the pre valence of 
infirmities. 


Insanity. 

338 , Main Ffjj^ures —^Tlie numlicr of persons afflicted with insanity re* 
iuriietf in the recent census was 9 ft 4 (505 mnlea and ‘tltfl feraaleaj, Tliom ure'tlma 
47 insane persons per ](M), 0 (H>of the population, as a^nst 20 persons per 100,000 

in 1911 . The marginal bable gives tlie 
main comparative figures of the prevalence 
of insanity since 1891 . The numhers 
dropped in IfiOt, but since then they 
have progreasively increased, and now 
there are J 1 more nuilc^ and 12 more 
female, hiiifttics, per 100,000 of each sox, 
than tliirtv years ago. The definition 
requires that only completely insane 
pensoiiB should be returned and not 
cretins, idiots and other feeble-minded 
persons whofie^ aiiliction is not so diuas- 
troiiB as to incapacitate them totally 
. , , ffoni the ranks of workera. Etrore of 

dmgniwis must have therefore ocrniired in all censuBes, hut the extent of their 
operation in influencing the. figures Bince 1891 cannot he estimated, nor is it iK^ssible 
to state how far the yamtioiiH in tlie mimbcT of insane persona are vitiated l>v the 
factor of wilful nnussions and how far the piogressive improvement in the machi¬ 
nery of recottt and tabulation has effected the elinunation of wr<mg entries. 
Tfie sudden drop 111 19(11 must however he whoUy attrihuted to the famine. The 
inflrni are not long-lived, and the disaster of 1899 - 19(10 must have flestrciyed a 
good many of their number. Many of ihe iimane rmist have also succumbed to the 

strain, bjnee that year, as has been 
already explained in Chapter f, the et-onomie 
conditions that liave supervened have borne 
hardly on the people. The last decade 
wiis really worse than the one pretious. Taking 
only the higher castes, the- nunilier of the iimane 
has iiicrGoaed largely amongst eomingrcinl and 
professional clasaea particularly amongst com¬ 
munities wliicli are mostly dependent on fixed 
incomes. losamty has iru reused amongst ihese 
eommnnities, even w'here their total strength 
has deciinotl. This is so in regard to Pamis, 
Nagar and .Audich Brahmans, and Maraf.lm 
Ksimtriyoa, 
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339, Distribution by Sex and Locality— The map given in the margin 
shows The local distribution of the insane. 

A table is alfio given which showa the 
proportional iigurcs by sex in the difiietent 
Xatural Divisions. Tlic highest pie- 
valence of insanity is in Central tin|arat. 

South Gnjamtj North Gujarat and Kathiawad 
then follow in order. The last named diw* 
aion shows the least prevalence of tliis disorder 
amongst females. The sox ratio varies in 
the different divisions, but generally 
there are d7 females aillicted to 100 males 
amongst the tots! insane population. In 
Kathiawad, apparently the hgiires are 
not very relialile, at least in regard to the 
female insane. Usualty it is the case that the 
difference hot* 
ween the sexes 
is the least 
w* h e r e the 
women come 
out and join 
the men freely 
in outdoor oc- 
cupatlona like 
agr i eultuml 
labour. From 
this point of 
view, in South 
Gujarat, where 
both males and 
female a 
amount the 
uborifpnat po¬ 
pulation take 
an e<4i.ta1 share 
in the struggle 
for existence, 
the sexes ap> 
p roach oiinafi- 
ty bothinnum- 

1)cr of lunatics as well as in their proportion to the total population. The inhucnce 
of the Purdnh in detemnning sex ratios of the insane will l)e referred to later. 

I do not think liH^ality has any appreciable induence in .the distribution of the 
insane. In the Imliati Census of 1901, the general conclusion was arrived at that 
local pltysieal conditions ha<l little effect on insanity and further that figures lent 
little supprut- to the theory that such social practices as consanguineous marriages 
had ail}' effect. On the other hand, 
the prevalence of insanity Inis a 
great correspomleuce with literacy, 

III tlie margin a comparative tiibie 
is given which shows that generally 
wherever erliicat ion has linen most 
w’ide spread there the proiMiriion 
of insane persons is higli, Kathia- 
wad is an exception, where the factor 
of literacy is counterbalanced by that 
of occupatioii. Urban occupations 
prcsuniubly involving greater mental 
strain tend 10 produce insanit}' more 
than other occupations. In this res¬ 
pect it is fortunate that Kathiawad 
has little of industry or commerce 
that would induce its inhabitants to 
start in mad pursuit of wealth. Trans- 
Sabarmati Area is another notable 
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oxpoption. It- is an imfioiilthy icgion,, and perliftpii its fever prevalonw, uts will lie 
pointed out presently* is a prc^^lispasing raiiso. ChoraJilii ia a third exception. 
Presumably, the social hid>ita of the Rajput, Koli amJ Auiniiat populations who arc 
liddictetl to opium, ;janja and drink are reaponaible for the cotaparati^'cly high 
ratio of insanity in t his t ract. 


340 , Insanity by Age— The proportion of the insane per each oge-petiod 
ia shewn in Subsidiary Table 11T. That table shows that the danger zone for the 
onset of insanity amongst males is the age-period 15-60, the highest point l>eing 
reached in the ages 25 to 30, when naturally man's uecds are keenest and his 
earning power to meet these is not yet adctjiwte. Amongst women the critleai 
ages for insanity apparently arc I5-20*, and 30-46,—the earlier period becanse oftlio 
premature burden of motlierliood and the later wben the cares of the family have 
exerted their severest strain. It is also a well-known phirTfiological fact that the 
period inimcdiatdy preceding the menopause is a time of great mental stress for 
the female. It is remarkable that this danger zone persists in the proportional 
figures of three censiuses since lfK)l. 

Idle figures respecting distribution of infirmities by age (Subs!diary Table Jl) 

also support this plie- 
uomenon. A dia^m 
is given in the margin 
which gives compar¬ 
ative curves for two 
censuses sho^ring the 
distribution of 1,000 
insane per each decen¬ 
nial age-period. Hero 
also the summit of the 
male curve Is at 20-30, 
while nmongat the 
fetnalG« there are two 
stminuts, one at 10-20 
atui another at .'iO-40. 
fn lull* it is true the 
summit wes at 20-30, 
but the proportional 
figures for the female 
insane indicate that in 
that year,the age jwriod 
15-20 and 30-35 had tlie 
highest ratina, 

341 . Figures of 
Age as a test of 
Accuracy of record 
—The figures by age can 
ako be Uficd to test the 
accuracy of record. In 
the Indian census, it. is 
requited as pointed out 
. already to distinguish 

bet\ycen the violent form of mental derangement which is insanity from iiuocy, 
eretmisni, weakniiudedncss und other less complete forms of mental disorder. 
Even in England it is difficult to make this distinction, lii IrKlin, the difiiL-ulties 
niust Imj jusufierahle. One teat about iusanity is to see whether the ret urns 
rncTude a large number of tlie congenitally W'eakminded persons or not. 
Complete insanity is a phenomenon which appeara only in the adolescent or 
adult periods of Life. If there is a decrease m the number of tlie so called 
^ insane ' in the age-period 0-10 it will indicate a compAratively greater accuracy 
in the record, fn this respect, the figures of lOH are letter than those 
of this census. In 1 Oil, there were 12 persons returned os insane per 106,000 of 
the ugc-penotl (blO, w'liilein 1021, the corresponding proportionate figure was 15. 
Some error of diagnosis must have crept in, and a greater number of the congc- 
nitnlJy weukmindofl must have got included in the returns. There ia another 
source of error \l'hich must be meuiioued. In the hypet-eudemic malaiiid 
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aa^HH, occHBitmalJy t^ie duliriuEi liue to fever Is ndutoken for insanity. Bxit on tlie 
other luirul malaria witli its instdioua efleirta on tiie eoiiatitution ia also a predia- 
posing cause of mental fleraiigeinent. The tracts most exposetl to mnlaria nro the 
Soiigii<lii, Dhiiri and Kharahhiv taliiJEas and the Trana-Sabamiati Area. En these 
regions, tlte prevalctit'e of ijisanity is Indicated hy the ratio cd 38 per lOUJXIO. 
Trana-tsahariJiatj has, as welmvc already seen, a Idgh ratio of 52 iosimca per 10U,(X10. 
All these areas are chiefly inhabited by a lo^v-type population whose iiicntal eijuip- 
ment ordinarily has little fear of derangement. Tlie uniieaUhineaa of climate 
combined with tiie imdement conditiom of their living umst account for the eoin- 
paratively large proportion of tlieir insane. 

3 ^ 2 . Some considerations on the Variation since 1911 —Much has 
Iwen already stated alK}ve to show how far the tigures distdosed in J P2] indieule n 
real inerviisG in irvuvuity. A certain proportion—not large—of the increase is due 
to the incinsion through error of diagnoak of congenital eretiiis at the age*i»riod 
U'lO in ihLs census. <.)n the otlior liaud the factor of nnlful eoticealinent i^whicli is 
presumably mostly con Rued to wonieii) iiccmH to Iw sonje- 
wbat less ojierative now than formerly. The female luna¬ 
tics have increased from 204 to 33!), ami the iiicreasti 
is mostly found in the higher age-periods, particularly 
in the marriageable and cbild-liearing ages, when >\nlful 
concealment through obvious reasons ia most likely. 

In the higher ages, 20 and upwards, as the marginal 
comparison shows, there seeniB to have been a real in- 
crease in the numlwrof the insane, .\lready inpira. 338 
it h»« Ijeeii shewn that in certain higher castes, the 
Rguresahow large increases since 1911. 

343 . Insanity by Caste and Community — The figures regarding the 
prevalence of inaanity amongst the diHer- 
eut castes and coitimimities in the 8 tate 
are contained in Impedal TwVde XU-A, 

In the margin a table is given sho\ving 
the proportional figures of the insarie 
amongst representative groups. By 
religion, the highest proportion is claiined 
by tlic Parsis, Tlie figures for the last 
three censuses show that this coijmimdty 
has taken the lead In this respect. 

.:\jn(}ngst llindiui, tilmnchiR and Golas 
just as Brahmans and \''aniua show high 
ratios. Amongst. Musalmnns, the in tel- 
lectiiiil and commercial classes show the 
highest ratios. Zt must be here also men¬ 
tioned that insivnity amongst Musalman 
females is more prevalent than amongst 
women of otlier t ommnnities, 'riiere 
are 75 females insane to 100 males 
f!o afllicted amongst liliisalmans, while 
the general sex ratio for the State k only 
h7. If we take into acuamt the factor 
of wilful concealment, which ia moat 
effectively operative owing to tim purdah 
'amongst these Mnaalman females, the 
proportion of insanity will be found to 
be even higher tlmn the figures show. One would be inclined to put this pheno¬ 
menon to the rigours of the Muaalman seiuiHa. Amongat the Marat has, there are 
more females tluxn males in their insane total. On the other hand the comparative 
frewiom of the women of other commutiities exposes theio to the perils and mis¬ 
chances of life almost as much as their men*folk, and the sex ratio amongst Brah¬ 
mans, I'ahias anil Parsk is l)y no means favourable to females. 
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The table given above pointer to certain broad eonolusions, , Insanity ia a 
{{iseaaG asscicmted with the socially higher and econornicaliy mora providciit cia^ses^ 
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Th<^ lower caRtew which show higli raticpR ia Liflaaity are either thoec which nre 
adrlicteti to <ldftk like Dheda anrl Golas, or others whose constitutioa has tjoon 
iivreckcd by long rosicience in fever-haunted tracts Jike aectioas of the Forest 'fribea. 
Amongst these fatter, drink is alHo a coatributorj' factor. Ocoupatiou seems to 
0 X 0 rt an undoubted, if secondary ifkllucuce. Agricnlture and jwstiirage seeTii to 
have ft HaUitAFy intineuce; %vliHe retigiovts memlicancy {amongst Bavas and Fakirs) 
no doubt attracts the insane. Tlio tA’pically urban oecupationn with their hard 
conditions of toil have a deleterious effect an seen in the liigh ratios amongat 
duta^ Bbnvsars, Sonis, and Ghaiichis. Soidal prartices like consanguinemifl 
marriages although they may rcault in feeble niiiidcilness and cretiiiistii <lo nert 
appear to lead to the morc^ violent forms of iT^cntal derangement. Diet has also 
jitllp to do with the ouestion. Uindu Brahmuns and \'anias who live alwtenit- 
ojisly and on vegetable diet suffer et^ually with Persia aiifl Musnlinims, while 
Kolis and Mamthas whose diet couststa of animal food suffer less than either. 
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344. Main figures —^I’hc number of deaf-mutea in tin* State is 59S {3fl[1 

males a(‘d 2iJ!J femalea). The ratio per 
100.000 cf tins p<ipufatioji is tlius :2>l, 
or taking tlie sexes steparately, 34 for 
nifties and 22 for females. The mar¬ 
ginal tiihlfl gives comiMtnitive figures 
(both absolute and proportional) for 
deaf-mutes in the d iffereiit censuses front 
ISBI. It inuet be rememlwrcd however 
that the deaf-mutixs of lfl2l include alstt 
those who have ac(juired dcaf-muttBin 
after birth. The ]>revioufl figures profess 
otdy to l>e fsoncemefl w'itb lYingenit-nl deaf- 
rmttisni: timt the figures show a (Icclhie 
H8 romparrrfi with , proves that in the 
earlier tensiises many deftf-mutes after birtli were ^vrongly included in the returns. 
It i» a notorious fact that deaf-mutos arc short (ived, and therefore flie piYjpnrtioii 
of deaf-mutes to total popidaiion by age perixia shoukl show a diniinislniig 
aeries. The proportional figures for 1901* and 1801 do not show this at all. 

In the margin a table ia given which 
shows the comparative ratios for four cen- 
smses from 30 years of age iind upwards. 
It win lie scon that 1921 shows the 
smoothest aeries of the four censal vcora. 
The only disturbance is ubout the’voani 
56-eo, when it is well known that the 
age-returns are moat defective and there 
is usually a tieiipuig there so that even 
persons of lower ages are returned at 
50, 55 or tVO. Oh the whole, the deaf- 
mute return of 1921 may be claimed to 
Itc fairly accurate and more so than its 
prcdeecsaore. As to the return of 191 1 
it was stated in the report of that year 
thut in the course of tabulation " persons shewn as dumb were aaHQmed to })« ‘ 
congenital deaf-mutes.” This pcficeeding was justified with a view to set off acainst. 
the number of genuine deaf-mutes omitted- If we assume that the margin of 
omission is about the same in the two censuaea, the atidition due to the above 
cause to the true figure in 11)11 will have to be deducted while the true variation 
is conaideietL 
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•Mr. Dalai in hla Heiwrt fp. ^07) (if 1901 cnafcsBcd that on looting at the figures 
gencralh', then* yfaa a atrenj; atupirimi that tlio entuiiuiitore had pul in thcioo who inerelv 
eufieretl iioiii diunbttcsa or deafness or both after bicth." 
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3 ^ 5 . ^ome considerations on Variations since igii— The figures of 
Hcftf-mntes have increased from 425 to SOft in the last ten years. Tf eatiniate the 
true figure for 191] to be 4(K>, the increase b about 2(K) or 50 per cent, in the decade. 
The change of definition above referred to ninst have act^ounted for tJie increase 
to a great exent. In para. 333 the opinion of Dr. efatnea Love baa l»een 
already alluded to. If ai-q^nirentent of the defect of ileafncafi iMsfore spocetj is 
fixed, 1)0 a potent contributory factor to the spread of deof-imitisin, then the varia¬ 
tion in the deaf-mute fig^irea in age-periods O-JO and 10 - 1.7 will show how far the 
change in definition has contributed to the increase. In I9JI, the deaf-mutes 
aged 0-15 numbered 1 66 only. This number has now increased to 204. Neurh’ 
half of the total increase In deaf-mutes has occurred thereftire in these early ages, 
W'hicli can W safely credited to this change in definition. 


346 . Diatrlbutton by Locality— The map and the table given in the 
murginshow the local distribution of the deaf- 
m utes. South liujanit has the largest proportion 
of deaf-mutes, namely, 30 per tOO.tKJO. North 
nujarat follows with 29 persons, Central with 
37, and Katliiawad with 24 ileaf-mutca p<‘r 
100,000 of the respective populations Of these 
divisions. Compared with the ratios for 1911, 

South Gujarat shows decrease. But the otlier 
three divisions jMrticuIarl) Kathiawad show- 
iutreiises. The alisolute figures themselves are 
however so small that the variiitimis do not 
call for much remark. 
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347 . Distribution by Sex and Age —The distribution by sex sliows 
that in this infirmity as in insanity, women suffer much less than males. Li In¬ 
dia in 1911, there w’ete 977 female deaf-mutes to a thousand males afilicted 
with the same infir mity, In this State, the sex ratio is a litUe more fnvouruble 
to the females. Subsidiary Table 111 show's that the number of feijiule cleaf-inutee 
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to 1000 malo Er 62i. The diRgnitii inthoniargio sttows tlio diRtitbutton hy age- 
ItorEtitls of the <lc’iif-nitito) in the lust ( wo pcmsuses. The largest niimlxjr deaf* 
uiulos are aged 10-20, ftfter wiiich period the eiirve dest.'t'tub rogidarly towards the 
end of life. As the pnjsent census is not rcstricte*! to congenital dejif-niutes, tliere 
is A steeper rise Iron O-IO to I0'2(( in 1021 than in J HU, But the reason why the 
proportion of deaf-rnutes at the first decennial age group is lower than at tho next is 
generally explained to quote frutn i he IruLia Ctiuana Hcporti of 11ll 1 —the fad that 

" parents are rdudant 



to udmit the e\iHtciu« 
of this defect in their 
children so long as there 
is the slightest hope that 
it is merelv a case of 
retarded development.” 

34S. Connection 
between Insanity 
and Deaf-mutlsm^ 
In the intTOdiictory sec¬ 
tion of this chaptei (vide 
para. 337} an attempt 
was made to deduce from 
com]>arieion of the order 
of prevalence of the ililTc- 
rent inhrmitEes amon^i 
representative eocial 
groufis that Inaanity 
and Dcaf-miitism were 
pretty tdoselv assofdat- 
ed. It iR welt hnown in 
Kurope uiitl the United 
8tat(vi of Aincricii that 
deaf-mutism co-exists 

with erotiiiiam and 
goilre, Mr. (now Sir 
Kdward) (<ait estaLitish- 
cil the uRStK'hitioii Is't- 
ween these thm* inlir- 
Miities, ] Ic also showed 


wrV*'certnin rivers was the medium of the pathogenh' organism. 

cafic.s of eoinhiiHHl infuirnty nni'l deaf-mat ism. It was iiJbo pointed out that if the 
enuiiierat om did their duty pi\j[Kiriy they wouh! liuve shewn manv more eom- 
limed eutries of ( his ileseriptiort than they' luivc done. As it is, it irt‘difiii'(dt liow- 
ever to (^lUdtsh iho comiecrtiou from f he denf-miite returns of this iSiate. Uciif- 
nmtjfiiii ffi not iiemly so |m>vaJeiit as in ot her }mrts of India, lii India, in 1911, 
the uuile deaf-mute,s numliercd 74 pr agutiud. only 29 in this Htate.' 

1’he prevalence of dcnf-tmitisni in the 
flifferent natural areas is shcwTi in 
tlic margiiiiil table, nnil the order 
of such provaleiu^e is cunipared to 
the ortlcr aecortUng to insanity. 
Here locality on the one hand uh 
soeiul cnvironmoiit and occupation 
on the other arc tliaturbiiig factors. 
In Charotar, Valcal, Kahnam and 
Choroshi for instance, it is social ' 
habits, the economic environmouta, 
and the general mental equipment 
of the inhabitants that prevent the 
ratios of iiisanity and dcaf-mntism 
from correspontling. In Seiui-Kasti, 
on the other hand it is local physical 
Apart from these circumstances, 
between the two tufirmities. hVom 
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conditions that are the diutiirbitig factor, 
there see^ to be a fair correspondence 


this table it apware that the liilly and forested regions sufier more from deaf-mutism 
than the open lifw lands, and tiuit ttacte m the neighbourhood of the sea where the 
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iMii) is of recent formation from alluvia! ilepoaitB have liiglier ratios than areas re^ 
muter from tlie coast.. Agfiiri tmJiealthy areas witli ivet Ifumid climates show more 
c^adcnce of this infimvity than elsewhere. Finally the reader n^ust be cautioned 
that the rather high ratio that appears against hhvst Kadi is due to the situation 
of the Deaf and f>umb School at Mehsana town. 


An attempt has also been made from a collation of taluka figures to see 
whether the neighbourhood of certain rivers had any influence in the causation of 
these infirmities generally and of deaf-nuttisni in partienJar, The inargiiialiy noted 
talukas have the highant proportions of dcaf-mutism ' 

in the State, Khambha is, as we may recall, all forests 
and hills, and froni an ejcandnation of the entries of 
dcaf-ntutes, it appears that villuges where they occur 
are alUituated on the upper reaches of the Dedumehr 
and Mai an rivers. StmUarly, the grejiter number of 
dcaf-^mutes found in Kamrcj taluka live in villages 
like Netrang, Mnchchhi, \1han and ShampviTa on the 
bunks of the Tapti river. In Mahuva taluka, the 
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deaf-mutes are found mostly in Kurel, l^evasau, Fulwadi, ]>edvasan, An aval anc 
llupvol. These are either situated on or near the banks of the l:Hima and Kaveri 
rivers. As regards Hari], the only peculiarity of the figure. is that all the deaf- 
mutes occur in the victiiftv of the Raiiu of Cutch. T have not been able to find out 
whether goitre is Ln spetdal e^denco in these parts. 1 'he local officers both revenue 
and medical are unabm to enlighten me on this point, and I can find no information 
regarding it in any of the published reports of ttie Medical Depaitment, but at any 
rate, the connection of certain rivera with deaf-mutism seems to be indicated by the 
results of the present census. 


^9. Prevalence of Deaf-nnutism by Caste or Community- -In the 
margin a table is appended similar to tliat 
given for insanity showiiig the relative pre¬ 
valence of deaf-mutism in the dlfiereut strata 
of society. The high proportion of the deaf 
and dumb amongst Marat has is only due 
to the presence of Murat ha children in the 
Deaf and Dumb Stdiool in the City, The 
proportion of Dubla tleaf-mutes {s\'hicli 
is only 4ll jier 100,000 in this census) may 
be compaieii to that in Ifl) i, when if the 
figures are to be Iwilieved, the mtio was 
as high as 735 per 100 , 000 . I am under 
the impression that there was a tnistJiike in 
tlris as well as in other iniinuitic.'; in t he 
compilation of figures in Imperial Table 
Xll-A of that year, 1 Ixslicve that the 
figures regarduig inilrmit.ics relaterJ to both 
the Hindu and .;\rLimist sections of the 
tribes, while the total population shewn in 
columns 2-4 was of the Animist Hection 
only. Thus tlie proportions were unduly 
infiaterl. .\part. from these reservations 
there is little from these figures to show 
that race, social practice or t>ccupation had a hand in influencing the causation of 
deaf-niutism. Cousin marriage and eonsequent excessive interbreeding may have 
had the effect of promoting deaf-mutism among;rt Farais and Saiyads, But beyond 
that, there is nothing to show that this infirmity has a special predilection for any 
particiilur section of the people. Animists (forest trib^} as m other infirmities 
show fairly high ratios in tluH particular misfortune also. But that is due generally 
to their poverty, a [id ext.remely low and dirty at and arris of living, Tlie local dis¬ 
tribution of castes ma y also be a reason. Association with localities where condi¬ 
tions exist which favour the incidence of deaf-mutism, is enough explanation why 
a particular commimity suffers from this ofiliction relatively more than others. 
Tins applies to the Parsis and Forest tribes as well, who stay largely in Rasti, and 
Semi-Kasti tracts of Navsari Division. 
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Blindness 

350 . Main Results — There were 0,794 persons returned as blind in the 
recent census. This gives a ratio of 319 blind per 100,000 of the population, as 
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Th(* itiBrgina! table gives compaiative figuies 
(both aliaolute and proportional) for the 
last four oeiisuKes, C'onipnretl to 1891 
there are now 88 ndditkinal males atirl I (Kl 
more females, who are bliiidt 100,000 
of each sex. in other purrs of India, 
bliiKluess ahowwl h sigiiiilcant dei'tine in 
Iftfd. Therfi! wus an increase in l&H, 
wMch Kuo Baharkir (vovindbhui aseril>e<i 
to l)etter enTinierution unri improvement 
in tabulation. In the reeeiit census, this 
infirmity shows a sharp rise both in figures 
aud ill proportion to the total population. 


Local Pistfibut ion of tfio Blind- The accompanying table am! 

I l^nipcirlinn Ilf niltll ffllTli tllP nrjT.nrsT'^TrMm H 
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*i^**P, 10''''^ the reipiisitG proportional figures 
per Natural Division. Asunst ageneral average 
of 31B for the State, Kat^awud has a high ralicv 
of 49-1 jier 100,000 who are blind. Nonh tluja- 
rat follows ^yith 3(10 blind personu per HiO.Ofai, 
The poportions for tlie f*outhem and Central 
Divifiioiis are 2fi(i and *249 respet;ti^'eiy. 



li^'hen we analyse the figures in detail by natural areas witliin the divbions, 
w*c realise tliat the prevalence of this infirmity varies inversely with the ramTulL 
A margina] table is ai\*en which comnaraR the’ order of the natural areas according 

to lack of hlitidness and to uormal 
rainfall. There is an almost exact 
corteapoudence. The only excep¬ 
tion ie the Rasti area, peopled by 
Dublas mid Tata^ias who have 
high ratios of the blind, and also 
Kol i s, wh oee occupation connected 
with the nianufactureof salt af¬ 
fects their eyes injuriously. The 
Anavula Brahmans who mostly 
reside in this i^on, have a high 
ineidence of blindness to the.ex¬ 
tent of 35(1 per JOO nulle. Perhaps 
the comparatively high propor¬ 
tion ill Rasti, aa well as in certain 
other areas like Charotai, East 
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Ka^ii, Kahnam, Kathiawad Mirlrtle Block, etc., ia also due to accurate enumera¬ 
tion ajid tnore watchful eu per vision. 

352 - Connection with amaU-po.\— The factor of small- 
jv»x cannot altogether lie el i mi mated from the (Liieation of blindneFS although 
It escrta only^ a secondarj influence. In t he margin are given proportional figures 
(calculatcii on the population of lOli) of deatlis 
from sinalbpox in the liLat dcenilo. Ratliluwad 
siLfierei.1 tnosl from siuu11‘Im>x. utiid ua we have 

the inetdejua’ of hlitidncaa h) tliere the 
largest. The figiirca for smidl-pt>x were low 
in Central (iiijarat liecanse of the greater 
spread of viici'iniition. In Xortl) Cnjunit, 
the grtmter rainiessticaa and the coiiBO^iuent 
glare nnd the (lust are more active caiitiCs in 
the spread of this infirmity. Houth Gujarat is 
I hi bin to epiflemica of siuall-jiox—one such, occurring in ItiJ tj. This disease must 
|je liekl to some ilegrcc rcspoumblc for the high mtiu of blindness in the Hast! tract. 

353. Accuracy of the Return— It has l*een usually aupposed that 
blindness is t he most easy to diagnose of nil the mfiimities. UjiUkc the other iii- 
iirmitic.H blindiussa is associated svith t he later periods of life, ao t hat people do not 
feel ashamed about owning up to it; there is tfiereforo no incentiveto wilfid conceal¬ 
ment. In Gniarati, there is a well-known term used imarnbiguously for the loss 
of one eye only, "Andhalo ” however is used sonmtimes as a sjTionym for dim* 
sightedness, but uflualh* it is applied to total blindness ; there is therefore the poa- 
siliility of dini-sightetl persons, old in yeai-s, being included in the retuma. The 
chances of error i herefore lie in tlie direction of exceas more than of tinderretimating 
the total strength of this infiriuitv. 

The Blinti Relief Aasotdation of Bombay however sent an important Ifemorial 
liefore the recent eeiisus to the Ccusua Commissioner convicting the figures of Iftl 1 
of oniissijins in record. They supported this statement by detailing the results 
of their own inclepoiulent investigatious in certain parts of tlie Bombay Districts 
of Nasik and Bijiipur. These investigatione were earried out sometime in IRlfl 
presumably. According to their enquiries the incidence of blindness in the two 
sampled areas (rakulatcd on the {jopuJation of 1911) came to 43S and 260 per 
100 ,000; the rci;etit cen,st!R figures to hand show that in Nssih atid Bijapur diatriets, 
the present iticidence of this infirmity is represented by the figures 251 and 170 res- 
[wotivcly. If the samples taken by the ,:\asociation were fairly represcDtative of 
their districts, tficn even the recent census figures are only 6U and 70 per cent, 
of the truth. Xasik is in the neighbourhood of our South Gujarat Division, which 
liBs iia we know an incidence of 266 per KWJ^OOO. Our figures of the blind had the 
mlvaiitage of lining thoroughly acrutini&ed by the Principal of the local school for 
these defectives, aud they were pronounced fairly accurate. Opinions were aUo 
in^'ited from all the local medical officers of the State, and the majority u'ere in¬ 
clined to the opinion that the bulic of t he mcreaae since 1911 should be put dowu 
tt' greater accuracy bi enumeration. 

354. IncreaseufTice iqij due chiefly to more accurate record— 

The uomi>cr of blind persons lias risen 
Iroui 3.361 in 19 11 to 6.7 94 in this census. 

The pi'Bsent figures are n little more than 
doable. The female blind, as well as 
the male, have doubled themselves in 
the last ten yearn. As the margin shows 
the greater portion of the iniuease has 
happened in the ages 50 and over. As 
pointed out already, the main reason for 
the increase must be sought in improved 
enumemtiou. Hie instnictions were very strict regarding the exclusion of the 
dim-sighted from the returns. Besides, the economic strain of the last half of the 
decade was very severe, and it was expected that this circoniatance would have 
tended mlher to a decrease in the figures of the blind as well as of the other infirm 
(except the imane) by killing them off in large riunibei^. Instead, it will be seen 
froni u comparison of the decennial age-figures from 30 and upw'ards that there is 
a large increase. Inspire of the fact that blind nesa is a senile infirmity, there is no 
reason vrhy figures should mount up so auddeniy after the fiftieth year is reached. 
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Again the blind aged 60-60 in 1911 were only 4*29 
to 100 mille: their survivora ten years later (togetlior 
with people who aciiuirecl tliia tlefeet in the decade) 
should not have so suddenly risen, if the previous ligupcs 
ware correct, to 2,t‘73 in 1921. Siniilarly the blind 
aged 40-50 were only 22*2 to 100.000 in 1011 , This 
^ire is ouadruplcd in the next dccenmal agc^group 
in the cenaus of 1921. 

355 Other causes of the Variation.— These 
discrepaucios can only be cxplaitiod bv Ixsttci eniLmanition. There must luive Iweii 
a real increase also, wliich m genemfly attributod by the local oflicets to eironotiiic 
depression and the high prices of food aiul other necettistincs whicli have compelled 
the majority of the jicople to lead lives of inadequate nourishment. Dr, Talati, 
the Sanitar}' Commissioner of the iStute, favoured mo with a long note on thia and 
other points. .4part from fitter enumeration which he thought was in a great 
measure due to the more willing co-operation of the people as a result of the 
Ifsisona teamt from the lost influenza epidemic, Dr.Talati tJiought the lowered 
vitality of the people due to plague and influenza, and the general eeononuc 
strain of high prices and the dia^nution of real w’ages vras one of the causes 
of the variation in the figures of the blind. According to that same authority, 
at least 25 per cent, of blindness whs due to iko tiaiQrtm, 

which itself is largely the rrault of social diseases like gonorrhcEa and syphilis! 
.Another doctor quoted the authority of Lt.-Col A. Street, E.n.c.s,, i. 3 i.s., for 
the statement tliat half the number of blind people 
was due to gonorrhosa. In this connection, it is important 
to note that venereal complaints, as will appear from the 
marginal table, are now featuring more largely than before 
in the hospital statistics. T^vo other doctors agree in thinking 
that eruptive fevers like small-pox arc the “ one essential 
direct cause of total blindness.” In this respect, it is signi¬ 
ficant that the registcrccl deaths from amall-pOK have in¬ 
creased from 6,287 in lOOi-JOll to 10,313 in 1911-20. This 
cause therefore increasing!); operative in fon-ing up the figuTcsof the blind in 
the last detrade. As to optfudmia neo jiaiorum the built of it is caused (even where 
there is no venereal taint) by inefficient management of labour eases by untrained 
oma. I am afraid there is little cTiidence of any improvement in this resiiecl 
for the figures show that in the age-period 0 - 1 D, there are 77 blind children to^ 100 
imlle m 1921, as aminst only 51 ten years ago. Lastly, it must lie mentioned that 
all the professional men 1 have consulted unite in minimising the efien of tlnst 
causation of total blindneas. They are only inrlirect causes 
of blindness, according to them as they start irachotmtom ernmndivtih which 
eventually leads to blindne.si;. 

356 . Cataract Operations.— The ligiireii regarding snccesaful eataraefc 

operations in the State in the last three 
decades are an interesibig evidence of tlie 
growing flwakeamg of the iMJople to the 
need of caring for their eyes. The 
concontratiou of such faciiiticB in the 
f^tate General Hospital in the City docs 
not enable ua to show how far cataract is 
correlated with the prevalence of blmdneaa. 
But the miirginal table is instructive. 

In the last decade there were five times 
us many cataract operations as in the 
decade previous. 
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, Blindness by Sex and Age- Of all the infirtnitica, blindness b the 
JLTR^ f easier prey To every i ,000 males who are blind 

^ aftlmte^l, In 1911, the cortespondinc ratio 

was 1,466. Ttm preponderance of the females pereists in all ages Irfm o? 
upwards. At the first quinary ^-period (0-5J aS females are shewn to auffS 
more from btodnessthan males. This is perhaps due to the greater neglect of fc^la 
^j prejjoiiderance at the ot^r ages is due to the exiirencies of their 

cnbbed ayd confined fives, and the rigorous exactions of their household cares 
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Thuy Utc in dingy cloaod-in boimc^ mtL little TeutilatiDn, imd spend most part 
of their day in snioky cook rooms 
having to prepare food for their men¬ 
folk. Wc know from statistics 
discusser] in Chapter I that the worst 
type of house-room is met with in 
katbinwad. Here also the prepon¬ 
derance of lemaics amongst the blind 
ia most marked. In the margin^ the 
onler according to comfort of house- 
room is shewn to be almost exactly 
in inverse relation to the order accord¬ 
ing to the sex ratio amongst the blind. 
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The diagram given in the margin shows the age distribution of the blind for 
the last two censuses. 

That blindness is an 
aifliction specially asso¬ 
ciated with old age is 
convincingly proved 
bv the accompanving 
thVgram. 00 per cent, 
of the males and 76 per 
cent, of the females, 
among the blitul popu¬ 
lation are 40 years of 
age and upwards. 

Congenital bUndiiesa 
does form from la to 
25 per cent, of the total 
strength of Ifiis iidir- 
mity but on the whole 
the proportion of tlie 
infirm rises with the 
age of the population. 


35 S, The Blind 
by Caste and Com¬ 
munity —Au anal^'sia 
of the prevalence of tins 
infirmity amongst the 
different classes of the 
population throws some 
lignt on how occupa¬ 
tion and social environ¬ 
ment exert an impor- 
bint influence on the causation of bliiul* 
ness. Its prevalence amongst Br]dinm]n;, 
V'aiiiaa and Sniyads may l>c due lu their 
literary occupation. Amongst some Brah¬ 
mans like the ModhjWho ate mauily engag¬ 
ed as cooks, blindness claims as high a ratio 
os 574 pec 1(K) inillo. Its common 
amongst icHgious meudlcouts is readily 
understood. Profc^ional beg^rs arc 
even known to blind their ^ildreu to 
excite compassion amongst tlie charitable. 
Amongst iikmis, Sutars, and llhavsars, 
the high ratio of their nfHictcd is due to 
their occupation. It is noteworthy that 
amongst taese, males are more aiUbted 
than fcmoJiiSj, Ghauchis owe the largo 
proportion of their blind no doubt to 
the e.xacting miture of their occupation 
conducted in dark rooms in congested 
urban areas. The Rabacis have a high 
ratio compared to the Kanbls and Kolis, 
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because ns cattle-graziers, they Lave to wramler iu the dust and glare. The 
Dlicds have the uueinabie honour of topping tlie ahovc list in respect of 

blindncfis. To their filthy mode of living, coupled with 
their lax sexual standards, this high metdence 
must be ascribed. Atnon^t forest tribes, the ratios 
given above refer to the Hindu and Animist sections 
taken together, but it is remarkable that the Hindu 
sections amongst them show far higher ratios of tlie 
aiUicted tlmn their .^mist confreres. Perhaps tiieir 
Hindi^ation inevitably leads to the a1>audpnmcnt 
of their free life iu the shaded jungles and their 
living m dirty end congested huts in the settled 
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Leprosy 


of 20 per 100,000 of tlie population. In 
1011, the proportion of lepers to the popula¬ 
tion was 22 per 100 mille. Taking the sexes 
separately, we find that there are 3o male 
leiwra, aud Ifl female, per 100,000 of each 
sex in the State. In I01J, the resj>cctivc 
ratios of the alllicted were 3 J and 12. Com¬ 
pared to the general average in IncUa, the 
incidence of leprosy is not larger in Baroda. 
In India, in iOll, 51 mules and lli females, 
per lot!,000, were returned as lepers. In 


he Bombay Presidency (including States and Agencies) in the present ceusiifl, the 
proportion of lepers is 30 per 100,000. 

360. Distribution of Leprosy bv Locality— The area of fn-Eatfist 
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prevalence of leprosy is the Southern Divi¬ 
sion or Kavaari PmtiL Here 70 per 
100,000 of the total population sutler from 
this dreadful infumity. Central (.Jujanit fol¬ 
lows with 37 lepers per 100,000. The Northern 
ttiid Katlilawau Divisious follow after a tong 
interval, with only 8 and 4 persons per 100,000 
who ^e lepers. A comparison of the incidence 
of thiB disease with minJall appears to indicate 
that damp, humid climates, and coastal areas 
composed of recent alluvium are nether more 
liable * to the leprous contagion than other 
nlaccs. Kahiuini on the Narnmda border has 
rather a higli incidence (53) 
even after allowing for the 
lepers in the Asylum there, 
who are born outmde the 
division. Perhaps the 
ineffective supervision over 
the lepers Vr'ho arc known 
frequently to run away may 
have led to these unfortuu* 
ates spreadirm their disease 
amongst healthy people. 

361. Variation since 
1911 —A statement is ap¬ 
pended if] the niargin w*hich 
... ’ ’ 20 


years, between 20 and 45 , between 45 and 60 and 00 upwards. The middle 
group ( 20 - 45 ) is taken because according to the authority of the Indian Leprosy 

• It moy be noted that thb h agamet the experience of Bengal. YUe Mr, O'Malley’s Re¬ 
port lee 1011, p. W2. 
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CotnmilifsiDn. the* 1>ulk of the lepers sre usually attacked by the disease fietiveen 
the ages of ^5 and 30, It also happens that the disease enters the system 
latently and reinahisuniiolhred for years. 

Two other authorities, Daniellson and ' i 

Eoeck, have hold that the average dura* I nr urjsiw un'HNEu I 

tion of life from the date of attack is be- vtAt ot -j-j - 

twoen 9 to !8 years. One would hardiv upiow !»> n*tw«sn ' <5— nn imj 

expect a lept^r s life to exceed beyond QO an—la j uvtr j 

years. Therefore all cases of lepers return- 
ed at fiO yours and upwards arc suspect, [®| *• 

Many cases of sj’philitic sores and white ’ ' 

leprosj” have through error of diagnosis, a Vnrinii™ .. — i | .... +7S | +33 

chiuice »>f l>eing mistaken for leprosy and ' - - ; - ^ 

inclndert in the rcturna. From the table given above there appears to Ije little Viiria- 
tion from the figures of 191J up to the 45th year. In tlie period 45-60 the le^ra have 
increased by 75 persons. Possibly this increase is perhaps due either to discovery 
of wilfully concealed casea or also to a certein extent to immigration. It is reported 
that owing to stringent steps lately taken in the Itajpipla State *, many lepers 
have tied across the Narmada to this State. Kalimim therefore, show's, apart 
from t he Asybmi inmates, a high ratio of the afllicted. The Central Division as a 
whole shows a Urge increase from tlie figures (Imth proportional and absolute) 
of 1911, In the age-group 60 and over, the lepers show an iot-reaHo of 33, whieli 
1 am inclined to regard as fictitious. The 1911 figures in tliis te^Ct seem to have 
lieen nearer the truth. Whatever fresh attacks that hapjjened in the last flecade 
must bo more or less confined to ages Wlow 45. The actual figure in these ages 
hardly show any variation : tile fresli stocks therefore are presumed to fill up the 
deaths that must iiave happened among the lepers of IDll. 

362. Distribution by Ag^e and Sex — Excepting blindness, all the 
ot her infirmities show t hat women tire leas adlicted than men, Amongst lepers parti¬ 
cularly is this so, as there are only 44 females to one huinlrcd males amongst them. 
According to the Indian 
Census Report, of 1911, 
the sex ratio w*as even 
more favourahle to the 
females than this. In 
this ^tute, bi t9Il, the 
proportion \ra3 only 30 
female to 100 male 
lepers. 1 ora inclined to 
attribute this low inci¬ 
dence of leprosy amongst 
females bi a large mea¬ 
sure to wilful conceal¬ 
ment. But it is possible 
that males umy Tie more 
liable to the leprous infec¬ 
tion than feaiales. This 
disproportion, it may be 
added, is particularly 
marked about the ages 
10-15 whicli is the 
maFriageable period for 
females, and when the 
incentive to conceal the 
existenco of lepro^ bi 
the family is therefore 
the airungest. At the 
higlier ages,the tende]ic;v 
to conceal is weakeiietjj 
and the proportion be¬ 
comes a litdc higher. 

About 50-55, it becomes low jierhaps because aMicted women arc less solicitous 

• The Bombay PfeddeQcy Census fignws show diat in the Eewa Ean^ha Agency (which 
includes RajpipUil Hip ntunbor of lepetaUave declined fmm 160 in 1911 to 1S2. 
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of ptiblic tiid and suffer mote in ConJSCi|iicneo and are thus snbjcrted ton bigWr 
mortality. Tho roorgiiml diagram showg the age dLitriliutioii of the nftiicted by eex 
for the lust hm ceneuaes. It btis been already explained in a preeedijig patti^ph 
that this disease attaeks the adoleseent urn] adutt ages and shortens the Jifc 
of its vitrtini considerably. A true record of lepers therefore should show 
very few victiiiis ullvc at ages liO and upwaifls. In tins resfieid the cciistia 
record for 1921 is more ilefcctive titan its ptedeecssor, or even that of IhOl, 
bccaiise onc*tcnth of the total strength of le|)era is returned aged (H) and over. 
In 1901, only 3 per cent, of lepers were of this ago. 

363. Prevalence of Leprosy amongst Castes and Coinmunitirs 
—The caste inddence of leprosy does not throw nmch light on tiie influence of occu- 
IwrioTi and eiivironment lieyoiul tiic brmi<l conclusion, that it is fount! more immngst 

the lower orders wlio are poor and improvlrlent 
than amongst the higher. The comparative 
itnmunity which the tigures show tliat the 
iiighor ca.ste 3 enjoy in this respect is much 
disfroiiiited liowcvor by tJie prolwbility, or 
rothcr the (.•ertainty of fheir being more suewss- 
fill than the others in evading the curiosity of 
the enumerator. In the margin the propor¬ 
tions for the seletdcd grot]p.s are given. Only 
the ratio lor the aniioted amongst the forest 
tril^es are noteworthy. As to the othem, the 
aljsoliito ligures are so small that it b not 
worth while discussing them. In 1911, the 
ratios for Dnbla and Viwaw'a lepers wera 
shewn as J Jtig ami 1 ,1101 per 100 iiiiile. These 
jigures arc open tit suspicion, for the reason 
(as mentionod already) that they are c‘al- 
culatcd on the total population of the Auimist 
swdion oiilvt while the numljer <if leiJera 
related to iKitJi the Tfimtii and jViiimist sec¬ 
tions together, lino Balmijur novimlbhai 
mentioneil as u eauHO for the high Incidciiee 
of loproej’ amongst these trilies that they ate 

the flesh of liesui animals. 

364 . The Leper Act of 1910 — For the proper segregation of lepera &n<l 
prevention of wandering and destitute peiimns afllicted with thb dise^ from 
spreading its contamon to hetdthy people, the Leper Act of 1910 was posstnl, and 
it is still ill force, under this Act, the Anusuya !a?per Asylum has been det^Iaretl 
to be the asvlnra to wliich vagrant lepers weTC to be sent by tbo magi stra tea. Ilic 
Ad. prohibits leprous persons from pTepurtng or selling urticlea of foixi, <Irinh or 
ratmeiit. Tlicy are also forbidden to bathe and wash in public tanka or to coiiduH 
or ride in public conveyances (except railway trains). Tlie pmvisiojis of the Act 
arc very Iciiieiitly enforced, bat in municipal and urljan arena, tepera are not now 
seen plying conveyances for hire, or selling articles of fowl, to the same extent as 
before. 

3 ^ 5 - Cur« for Leprosy— Thb disease hna remained at all times an 
enigma for sdonce. Its causation b still a matter of hy|jotlicsb. The old 
nutehinsnn theory about its spread through tainted lish does not seem now to 
receive mueli support, A .statement isauod by the British and Colonial delegates . 
to the International Conference on I^proty at Bergen in 1909 seems to embodv ' 
the latest scientific ideas on the subject. U b stated therein that “ leprosy m 
spraml by direct and indirect contagion from persons suJIering from the (UNemte ■ 
it b most prevalent under coiKlitions of personal unclcanliness; that it b not due 
to the eating of any particular food such os fbh ; that it b a ilbeose of Jong dura- 
tion, and becomes tlangerous mostly when there is a discharge from mucous 
mernbrpes or from ultcroted surfaces; and that the best administmti\'e method 
of dealing with the leprous b segregation," 

The lies! medical minds have engaged tliemselvca upon devising a cute for this 
fell disease. The Nostin treatment la well-know n. Deycke together with Dr. Keachnd 
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Boy, ijn Ottoman physitnan, “isolated from a non-uloerated leprous nodule w 
Ftrcptothrix which they call S. luptoidps, 'i'hey founil thiit injectioiiH of this 
or^inisnt had marked cumlivo exacts duo to a neutrfd fat wlitoh Ihiry named 
' Nastin'”. The NaHi in tfeatiiient Wiia iisetl in onr local asylum but the iiitravc- 
Tioufi treatnicjit wua fotind ao painful that it was not fuither procecdeil willi. 
Vermieira usetl Collargo) intravciiously and sulxTitaTieously and cl aimed aucceSB 
for hifi treatment'. A large nutnlwr of interim) remecUea tiaB been trie<l notably 
with fhaiiiiino(y/Ta oil, arsenic, oaljcylste of soda, chlorate of potash and stdoL 
Attention lias now been hopefully directed to a new variant of the old Indian 
remcfty, cJtaubuooffra oil. Tlie continued administration of this oil ptfr ora having 
boon found to have irritating elTcctfi on the mucous membrane- of tiie intestiniil 
tmed', attempts svere made “ to hmlate the active constituent of this drug, or to 
devise means for makini; its continued arlnunistmtiou feasible.^^ Experiments 
were conducted by Prof. Dean at Hawaii and what is known as “etliyi cHter' has 
been prepared from tlie oil. \'ery snccesaful oxperimenU have lieen nmde with 
lejjcra and at Jciist IS of these unfortuiiat ea tix‘Htcd on tins new niotimd were paroled 
in tlctoher lUllJ, These lepers have Iwen imder ol)aor\'ation for a longtime, and 
t hev arc still free from the diauosc, A mission doctor in Korea, Dr. Wilson, has, 
it IS repoitc<l, by trying a heroic dose of the drug, found that it could be tolerated. 
Briefly the method Is to add 100 grains of pulverised camphor to a pound of chant- 
j«ocif/ra oil Ijoiled in a water batTi, ^\■hel^ the camphor is finnlly flifwolved, tliis 
preparation is ready for use, ft ii then injccteii weekly into the deej> gluteal miis* 
cles. This is continuiHi with increasing flosagt! for months, I'o heal the obstiuale 
ulcers, a sjierial kind of ointment, w'ith lclifhy<d., cfundtuoot/fa oil, etc., is also 
u^d. Very good results have been ui>Laijied with this treatnient;. It is chdiiied that 
sensation returns after a few luuntlu^ to the itna^sthetic areas of the patient, who 
becomes rirt of his thickened nodular appearance. In course of time, it is dlfticult 
even for a Bpcfcialist to detect that the paticnit has been at oil a leprous subject. 

366. Some misceElaneouf topics — Asylums and Institutions for 
the Infirm Having discUBsed the liwal prevalence of each inflrmitv in turn, it 
now remains to conclude tin’s chapter by referring to one or two in isccl la neons topics. 

Tlie chief inst Itutions for the in firm are the Lunatic Asylum in Baroda City, 
tlia Aini^uyn Lepr .Isylum on the Narnnvth). in f^itior Mahal, and the two instl- 
tutions for the education of the Deaf-mute.s and the Blind in Baroda CHty and 
Me h Sana town. 

The Lunatic A-sylum in the City has now been enlarged, the female ward now 
aflording accommcxlation for a larger nninlier of in mutes. There has lieen no 
change in the principles on which (iangerous lunatics are admitted. CompaifH) to 
IhOl, the increase iu the number of inmates in 
the asylum, as it will be seen from tlie margin, 
points to the groiriug popularity of the imsti- 
tution. Tlie nunxlwrs shown in the nuirgin 
presumaljiy are those that are in rosidcncc in 
tfic census niontb of each year. The annual 
average of lunatics treated at tiic Asylum wa.« 

in the hist decade. The annual average of 
persona discharged “cured” was 21, so that 
rntlxer less tlian ono-tblrd of lunatics admitted 
evetr year got full beueflt of the trentment, 

The Leper .Vsylum, situated on the i>anks of the Narmada, usually attracts 
a large nunvlwr of lepers during the year, on account presumably of the supposed 
saiKftity of the soil, from the rubbing of the dust of vvliicii leprosy is said to be 
cured, '['he I^eper Hospital was establisliod in .August 18D0, alongside of the tem¬ 
ple to .iVnasuvo Mata^ one of the gcxlliiigs of disease, and an .laiMi clihairaf or 
Asylum, has been maintamed since that date with accoiumtxlation for ] [JO inmate.s. 
Tins accommodation, it appears, is only one- 
fifth of the total leper strength in the State. 

Tlie flgnres in the margin show that lepoi in¬ 
mates m the Asylum are rather on the decline. 

The annual average of lepers treated ut the 
hospital in the last tlocade was 1 OS. TJie lar¬ 
gest number treated in any one year was in 1012 
when 100 lepers took advantage of the institu- 
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tiori. Tlio unpopitlnritv r>l the NasHn tTf-atnient (wbirh was rUscoTitimicd after- 
wanls) muy hava krl to these iinfoi’t iiiiiites avoiditift t he hospital. One of the fea¬ 
tures repeatedly reported hy the Asylum authorities Is that a la^e proportiou of 
lepers t-aklng advantage of the inst.itutiuix invariably u bseoiitl after a short while, 
A larger and more oiHeienlly inanugml institutiuti under the direet sujwrvision 
of the cent ral siithoriiies anil enjoying the latest facilities and coiivemencea 

of treatment is imperative, if tiilfi inosf rireadhil of all human afilietions is to Iw 
atxiinped out from the 8tate, 

The School for the deaf-mutes utuI tJte iditid in the Cit)* was opened privately 
in by a teacher wlm witii another hnx) bwm rieputod by the State to th'o 

(.'itteiitta Deaf and Dumb School for tniining, !n t!)l 1 . a monthly grant of Hs. do 
was allowed to the schoid. whU^h was raised to Us. 75 two yea re later, From 
priinuary 1, 1!>15, ithae txeeii conducted as a tiovernmont institution. ,Starling with 
only one dnki in IpOl}, it had 30 ehsUlreu on its rolls in tfiily, 1020, 0 of llteee 
were girls and 24 Ws 2 (i were deaf and 4 blind. The school liiis two sides, 
litarary and industrial. 'I'eachiirg Is ilom* in the children’s iiiotlier-tongue, i^larathi 
or liiijarati. A practical knowledge of Aritlimetic, History ami tleography is also 
given, liuhcliiltl is also tanglit some particular IndiUitry with u dew to enable 
him to eani bis livelihotal. 

The Mcksana School for the deaf-mutes and the blind wna opened b}* the other 
teacher who was sent to Calcutta for training, in I JH :i as a private iiistitution, 
uitii 3 tleaf-mutes. A f!overntiic!iif; grant of lis. 25 monthly was sofui after asked 
for ami sanctioned. The iustitulion was taken over by tlic }?tnto ftom Jaiimtry^l, 
tOlii, The present strength of tlie selmol is , 1 " children, of whom 30 are ileiif and 7 
blind. 28 of these come from out^sido Mohaana town. Bosides instruction in the 
three K’s, industries, dmwing, tailoring, wood woik and knitting of seeks are also 
taught, it will l>eseen therefore that, in these two institutions, 5 (t deaf-mutes and 
H blind children are l>eLng looked after. The deaf-mutes aged 5-15 miml>er 234 in 
the 8 titte, RO Hint educational provision for about 24 per cent, of tli&se unfortunate 
children has ueen already made, Tlie Idind of Rchool-going age ntimlier 49 '/, and 
for these adequate pmdsions have not yet licoti made. Full flctails however of 
these defectives have bifcu extracted from the Ceneus Schedules and given to the 
authorities, and it is to be hoped that in future, these instiliitioiius will e>tpa]ui 
in tJieir sphere of u.scfulne.ss and lie able to eater for a much larger proportion of 
these defectives tlian they Imve hitherto done. 

J 67 . Civil Condition of the Infirm— It is of great public interest to know 
how many of the infirm iire marricfl, and how niany are widowed. Of B.OQI afflict¬ 
ed persons,*2.7ilO or 31 percent, are matried and 3,944 or 44 per cent, are widowed. 
In the general population 48 per cent.are married, so that aillictioii dexes presumably 
inhibit marriage to a small extent. Of tlio uiiirned Iiifinii, only 70 males are 
below the age of 15, so that one nmy infer that the bulk of the aillioted persona who 
are married acquired their infirmity after marriage. (,>f the female infmn who 
number 4,829,384 are unmarried, but the greater portion of tluofe uu]iiarrjed-39fi- 
are Mow the age of IS, 'J’hetw are 23 females amongst the uttlkted who are 
unmarried, although aged 40 and over, 52 married fenuiJes amongst the infirm are 
children not yet fifteen. J/i.‘proay figures indicate that of 158 female lepers 05 arc 
married, but they are all aged 15 and over, so that presumably their marriage 
took place Iwfore the signs of their disease became patent. Male lepers uumber 
384. 189 of these, or about half, are married. But tlieie is a cheerful disregard 
<>f the social eonsequenees of their olllicrion in respect of the civil condition 
of the insane. Of 505 mole lunatics, 182 are mnmed and 92 are wiilowed. 
Amongst the insane women, who number 399 altogether, 135 are married. A 
remarkalxle feature of the civil condition figures is the large proportion of the 
female infirm who have returned themselves as widows. So leas than 2,879 or 
99 per cent, of these uiifortunute women have passed ofl as widows. I take it 
that a gr?at many of theta are age<l tspii^tcrs who arc ashamed to own that they 
ara still umuurrieil. A few may be akaTidoned xtives whose husbands hud left 
themassoeru as they were overtaken by their atHictions. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L—Nujiskb .unacTED per 100,000 of the pormATiON 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II, —Distributtox op tiik iXFUtumCij oy agb fer 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.—cwKwiifft?. 
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CHAPTER XI 

CASTE 


STATISTICAL DATA 
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General Observations 


368 . Reference to Statistics— Imperial Table XIII gives tbe statistical 
mfonuation by admiiiistmtive divisions of the numbers nud distribution of castes^ 
tribes anti nicea inhabiting the State. Subaitlinry Tables I and 11, appended to 
this chapter are prepared from this table : the first classifies the caate returns into 
traditional occupational groups in the ninuner favoured at the census of 1911 ; 
and the second gives the variations since 1891. 

369. Utility of the Return— The utility of the rccoid of castes baa been 
often doubted. For the 1901 CensiiB, a previous Census Couunissioiier advocated 
the dropping altogether of the onquhy' nito the caste distribution of the people, 
on the ground that the ohangea in the caste distribution in a partioular locality 
(province or state) or in tbo tendenetes and attitude of the different social strata 
to such questions as marriage, education, tKHmpation and Uie like are spread over 
such long intervals that they do not easily lend themselves to statistical atuUy'> 
sis from decade to decade. It was argued therefore that a decennial record of 
caste was an unneoessuTy and costly luxiny. Recently a resolution was tabled 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly in favour of the omission of the question about 
caste in the Census Schedule on the grouml that the easte-retums were notorious¬ 
ly inaccurate, and that the cesiaus in a manner gave statutory recognition to social 
precedence of particular groups and thereby encouraged feuds between caste and 
caste, for eXiiinplc between Ivayasthas and Vaidyas, Tliia last objection does 
not seem to be based on a complete understanding of tlie scope of the census eti- 
quiiy' regarding Caste. The iustruetions to enumerators regartling Caste were 
to enter the caste or tribe of Hindus, Musabnans, Joins, Sikhs, Aiyas, Brahtnos 
and aboriginal tribes and the raoe of Christians, Buddhists, Pursis, etc. Jn the 
Manual for Bupervisors, the instructions were fuller ; 

“ Tn column 9 the n»1 tribe c»r caate must bo ontciec] and nut some general term oommou 
to several castes. Thus Koli, ECanbi, flonia or brahman lire general terma \Mien a person 
returns himself &s Koli, Ksutd, bonia or Brahtuon, he should be asked what land of KoU, Kan hi, 
Batda or Bmiuttan lie is, when the real caste name such as Koli-Patanwadis, Kuli-Barin, Kmibi- 
Kiulva, Kaiibi-Lewa, Bouia-Lul, Braliuiac Audieh, etc., will be ascertained. Again Kadia, 
Chtidgar, Nesti, Patva, Gandhi, etc,, arc woriLi indicating f>ccup»tiun and not caste and should 
be avoided. For inataucci. if a persou returns himself os Kadia, he should be told that it is the 
name of bis occupation, but be should say what hk caste is, whether Kachhia, fiathawaro, * 
Koabi-Lcwa, etc,, and whatever it ntay bo should be entered. Lastly, terms inrJicating loca¬ 
lity such as Hindustani, Pardeahi, Marwodt, etc,, must not \i6 tisecL The real caste of rLwot 
people must be found out." 

In these mstructiona, there is no statutory perpetuation of caste distinctions. 
It is true that an ethnographical survey may give rise to caste wranglii^a and in¬ 
sidious attempts to seek official sanction for a spurious status on the part of castes 
aspiring to rise in the social scale. Mr. Enthoven of the Bombay Ethnographic 
Survey pomted out in a recent paper how his bivestigations turned his ofiiM into 
a Jdnd of Caste-arbitration tribunal. But the census record itself b independent 
of any caste feuds regarding status. It is the use that b made of it that matters. 
In the loot Census, an attempt was made to fix the social precedence of castes. 
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Mr. Dalal'g UcjKtrt of that year contains the most yaluable resnlts of an exhaus¬ 
tive and puinatakidff enquiry. But the discussion that followed tJiese attempts 
at claesidcation l>y social precedence engendered a consideralde amount of inter* 
caste bitterness which was not quite assuaged by 1011, The Census of 101! tliere- 
lore wisely chose a more colourless and innocuous plan ofnia&sifieatiou by traditional 
occupation. The chapter on caste in the Census lleporta of that year however 
devoted a consul eralile portion of their space to etlmography and Cfvste-origins. 
Mtieh of the matter that hmi been discusseil before was traversed again. On 
this i>cca8ion it has been decided to confine onr attention to the demt^apbic 
and Bociological aspect of caste ns an clenvent of the population^ and in that view 
there can be no doubt that caste is still a vital factor. As the Ceneus Commis¬ 
sioner’s note points out: 

“ Idi^rriage which is one o! the essendsl factors govern! tliR nfsfl and fall ol |Hjpubtion 
is pmetically ofiutrolJctl hy caste, anti tJie rglative fecundity of the cbsscs m difioront social 
strata could not be di£L■ut^s(^d without reference to the statistics showing the cliongcs in the 
pTiD|wrtiotLs (jf tlio married atid luunarrjetl of different agea in djflercnt castes. gimilarTy 
the interest and practical utility of tho statistics of Elerady, iiifiiTnitiea and occupations is con¬ 
siderably enbauced by their sniJysis flccDtding to tho principal castes. There ate social and 
lulucational questions which ate intimatoly connected with caste and in the solution of vrliich 
the iiiformation given by tho casts rettinis will bo of great value, I need only instance tlie 
questions connected witli the trentment of tho depressed classes. Occupation is closely as¬ 
sociated w-ith rastc, and in (lisciiBsiBg the occupational returns and industrial pmgiess wo wont 
the lateat statistica of the principal industrial nnd labtiuring coetes to combine with the occupa- 
tioiukl hgures. An estimate of tho pregfruAs or decline of the cottage industries cannot be niade 
wiriimit the comparative atatistics of the castes chiefly engaged in thonu” 

As to the element of error, there ia no doubt about the greater accuracy of 
caste re tarns compared to, lot unoa^*, figures regarding AnlmistSj or the returns of age. 
The bulk of tlie people return their castes corret'tly, The vast majority of castes 
are local, the teudcucies of evasion are also well-known and the ways how these 
are eountered are familiar to every Compilation OEicc, Besides, these tendencies 
themselves are of great interest os throwing light on social changes, and no census 
enquiiy can afford to ignore them, 

370. Scope of the Chapter —The objection attaching to an etlinographi- 
cal survey ceoscs to Lave force vvben the scope of the enquiry is narrowed down to 
a diwiiission of the demograpliical aspect of caste. As shewn above the statistical 
information regarding caste is combined with other data: with iitemey (in Im¬ 
perial Table IX), with infirmities (in Inqierial Table XII-AJ, with marriage and age 
(ill Imperial Table Xl\") and wiUi occupation (in Imperial Table XXI). The 
]>earuiga of caste on these diflercnt problems are dealt with in their respective chap¬ 
ters. In the present chapter, our concern will bo mainly to test the accuracy 
and value of tho caste retuni on which these oonelationsarc based, and to appraise 
them in respect of the vatiatlons in ihe figures of difTerent censuses. It is of little 
eoucem how we classify cajstes for this purpose. The classification adopted on 
the basis of traditional occupation in ISI 1 has been continued on this occasion 
also, How fur such tradltionfil occupation obtains in the caste at present will 
fonn one of the suljjecte of enquiry in the nest chapter. 

A proper apinraiscment of the acenracy of the return ivill enable us to utilhtu 
the miomiation with a view to see how the attitude of the jieople townrfls caste 
is shaping under the pressure of modern economic and intelleetual influencea; 
whether the present day tendencies are making for fuaitm or further aeparation 
and in what way, if at all, caste is lending Itself to new ideals such as that of 
nationality. 

37 I' Accuracy of the Return —As the main concern of this chapter is 
statistical, it is to the ^curacy of the figuies that we must first tiim. A mass of 
highly useful infocmation regarding the origin, customs and interrelation of Gu- 
Jamti castes was collected by Mr. Dalai in 1001, which requires little emendation 
even now and to which my own contribution can be but insignificant, Mr. Goviud- 
bhai prepared an excellent glossary of Castes, Tribes and Sects lioth as an appen 
dix to his Chapter XI and also as a separate publication. This glossary contains 
material w'hicb bos been culled from a multitude of sourc^es, not the least valu¬ 
able of which is Mr. Gnv»indbhai’s own personal knowledge. This ^-ork has facn- 
litateil the w-otk of this census and has helped it to have a very accurate return 
of castes and tribes in existence in the State. 
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372. Caste Index: its utility— In this census, as on th© previous ocoa* 

sion, an slplialxjtical f’aste Ijt;lox in tlie vcnuictilar jof «♦ hikkuntri) was 

prepared in two parts, the first part fiontsinlng true caste-natnes of 202 castes and 
the set;ond containing 55 indefinite and ambiguous uames or variant uaiues of castes, 
chiefly collected from the enumeration books of previous censuses, which 
were to he avoided as aflording no clue to the actual caste or group of jwrsons 
so called. Iiududed under this second list were such diffuse descriptive names as 
K.shatriya and Vaishya, twu> of the four jirehaic divisions of Hindu Society, Thests 
general tenus have niore or leas lost their ancient signiflcance anrl the various 
social groups that are known, or have aapinitions, to lielotig to these Imve now them- 
selvca settled down into mutually esidu&ivc endogamotis groups or independent 
castes. (M such descriptive nanies, Bmiitium, Kaubi, and Vania have lieen alone 
retained in the Caste Tiihlc, althoiigli the sub-groups comprised under each of these 
heads are mutually exclusive and apparently different castes. Secondly tJie list 
also contains sucfi occiipalional entrie.’ as t!hiidgar(ivori' or wooden bangle makers), 
ICiiiuloi (sweetmeat stdlers), Kstpitia (sellers of fuel), Achari (Brahman cooks), 
Kailia (kiiilders), etc. The tliird group of mistakes relates to vague territorial 
names like Pardeshi or modem descript ions like Bengali, Madrasi, Daksliini, etc. 
Lastly there are- professional names or names suggestive of status or civil condi¬ 
tion or s<H-t names. Esaiuplcs of the.w entries are Thokor, Garasia, Sovak, Gutam, 
8 anyasi, fiadhu, Braluimchari (celibate), Parainhunsa (ascetic of suprior rank), 
Bamdepir (sectaties of that name), Meshfi (generic name for Hindu Vania), etc.. 

The circulation of these lists was of very great use to the supervising officers 
in securing a close and intelligent scrutiny of the information entered by the emi- 
iiierators iii column 8 of the Schedule. But it must be reincnibered that there 
is a danger in stereotyping the lists, as the flux of time may make f.hcm out of date. 
The hiatory of caste shows that inspite of its seeming rigidity it is capable of ex- 
]>iinsion in*a multitude of ways, Pace, occupation, residence, language, religion, 
status, manner of living or diet, attitude towards a particular social practice like 
the remarriage of widows all have entered into the cnstc-complex s«>me time or 
another in its long histoiy. In the above enumeration of tyjujs of ” spurious " 
eii tries we have seen how occupation, status, civil condition, sect, ete., are the different 
sources of these names. Thera is no knowing whether in the future what are 
spurious to-day will beticme true caste designations. All that one cun poatidate is 
that the present true caste-names are old ethnif!, functiorml, religious or other dis¬ 
tinctions wliich Imve now arsquired historic fixity and settled down into rigid caste 
cliffercu fiat ions, 

373. Unintentional errors —The bulk of the entries in List N above 
referred to represent unintentional errors. The average lower class iTuliati has 
little know'lwlgc of the proper name of his caste or sect. The first ansuter that will 
come to him when asked about his caste will be to name Jus occupation. If press¬ 
ed further, he will simply give out his class or sept name, or oven his own atah 
(surname). Besides the types of errors mentioned in the list, this census also 
disclosed a feiv curious entries—some of which may' l>c mentioned " Vadvasia " 
(from Kadi fiduka) was found to be a surname used amongst Kavulias, ‘'Targala 
Miirctlia" (reported from Cliauiisma, We,st Kadi) eeema to be a mistaken entry 
for a section of Kolis who combiuc a very much watered type of Hakti w<wslup 
with Musnlman beliefs and have taken to the profession of diincing. That is why 
they' are called Targalas. “ Klialas" reported from Melisuna town w'as found 
on enquiry to be identi<?al with Hindu Kharwus, numbers of whom are found 
in Baroda City. “ Maudlin Itawal ” (reported from Patau) appears to he a local 
class name of the Audich Sahasra Brahmans, " Utara " (from Vy'ara) is the name 
of a section of Kausares (coppersmiths), dealing in base metals; they are the 
same oa Otaras of the 1911 table. In Karli Prantt some BhUs }i«ve rlcscrtlxKl 
themselvca .Menas. These are the Minas of Bajputana. ‘‘Talaja " is 11 mistake 
for Tala via, a sub-caste of Oiiblas, Eutries such as “ .Mitdhai ’* and “ Bhuva ” 
were found on Imral enquiry' to bekuig to Rajputs. 

374. Intentional errors— Tlie other class of errors is the re.snlt of deli¬ 
berate misrepresentation. These errors affect the re turns more seriously' tJmn 
the other type. They arise usually when certain aspiring castes call themselves 
by new names, or when individual members of t.he.se pass oil as tielonging to some 
castes higher tiiau their own. Gonerally the castes to which these aspiring groups 
have sought to affiiliate themselves are lliijputa ami Vanias. Certain of these ten¬ 
dencies are tiue to progress in education ; this pciinf has been already dealt with 
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in Oliaptar VI11 fpnrn. 2 S 8 ). Otlier reasons are change in soeial practieca or oc¬ 
cupations that luul previously bocu tmililiojmlly associated with the rnste In ques¬ 
tion. In the paragrapb above <pioted, the case of the Modh OLampaileri GhancUis 
was nieiitiotied. As it has Iwen decided not to record septs f)f sub-castes, it was not 
found posailile to accede to the request of the representatives of this community 
to treat tlicm separetely. They were cnreful ho^rever not to sliow any tlesire to 
be mingled anth the Modii Vanias, but the fact tiiat they wishecl to be tabled as 
“ Mtxih (■tiampaneri V^'aniaa ” was an eloquent testimony to the secret wish of 
their hearts. It is true, as Mr. Govintlbhafs gloesjirj’ points out, that these Modli 
CiiainpancFis were originally Mialh Vanias luit eiiiee then they owed their fall 
to the tiiint of cjil’'. The Khambhars-'a seetion of Kachhias (the caste of market 
gardeners, originally Kaubi, ur even ol Koli descent)—petitioned in tins census to 
be rerkoned separate from IfachhLi’i ami treated as a Vania caste. Thi.\r argu¬ 
ments were singularly unconviucing as to the latter part of tlie olaini. Among 
the Ivachhias they do not even rank the highest, lake all the other ^ 11 visions \vutltin 
tile caste, they neither dine together nor intcmiarry, Their claim to rot} vifttixtlfar 
(eomiiiensaJif.y) v^'itli \'ania» is stoutly denied by the latter. Their niimliors are 
very few in tiie State : taking all these things into consideration, it was finally 
dec if led not to accede to their reqtiest. 

375 . The case of Bari as and Kliants ThcBariascif Tadra wore pur- 
tifuilarlj'' fil>strcperoua about their claims. They pursued me wiierever 1 went with 
a pomierous dtmkr of documents and genealogical trees. They founded their 
claim on their Kajput (Padhiar) surnames arid their having given daughters in 
marriage to Hajputa. There is no doubt that a great many' Hariiis have Rajput 
patronymics, Hujputs on the other hand are notorious for the inrlincriminate 
manner in which they* seek their wives from tlie lower strata. The prestige of 
their caste attracts a miml>Gr of spurious entries. As it ii:vs lx?en pointed in Chap¬ 
ter I V (para. 152), there are varying opinions about Kolis; some regard them as 
hardly (lifferent from tiie Rajputs, others would scareely distinguish tliein from 
the ah original 3 . Possibly both pniiits of view arc partly’right. The nature and 
the extent of the Rajput strain determine the differences. Kolis iu Western Gnjarat 
(Vbikal, Rasti, Gharotar and Kahnam] arc more Rajput than those of Eastern 
GujaraL [fthorashi and Trans-hiabariiiati) who are hardly distinguishable from 
Bliils. The Kliants nufl Barins are of high repute socially—espocially' the Pntcliu 
('Palabda) section among them,- ‘find they have given brides to lia||nit 3 , or failing 
Rajput husbands, to Moiesalams or converted Rajputs. They will have notrucl; with 
the lower class i'iolis—Patauwadias or Kotwaima. The Kbant Kolis m Korth 
(lujarat have at some places recordwl tbcnisfdvcs as “ Tbakur fiolanki". In Cen¬ 
tra] (lujarat the tenn Dharnla is generally useil for all Kolis high and low, but 
possibly there is a social gradation t>f*tween t heftaria pniper orlvliuntlbiriaand the 
'Eiilabtla Barias. 'Palaljda (Sanskrit, SfhnlotJbhnva, mised irom tiie soil) is the 
term given to the Hiiulniscfl Svidraa anamgst the aboriginal tribes who submitted 
to the tbijar invaders and aicepted llindiiietn. Oiir present state of knowledge 
refflirding the various Koli clans is obscure, auil we must wait until a complete 
ethnographical survey is imdcrtakcn. In the meanwhile it scorns reasonable 

suggest that llio K.tiants and Rarias should bo separated from the general heatl 
of lutlis at least, even if they are not iueJudeil under Rajputs. It is among tliese 
sections that llindiiisittiim of the ptononncwl type is most evident; the Idghest 
families in the social sense among them proliibit widow-remarriage and their fea¬ 
tures genemlly proclaim a very evident Rajjjiit admixture. 

The Earios are not the only people to chiira kinship with the Ebi|puts, The 
attitude of the Kaials has also to he noticed. A memorial from the Shaundika 
Kshatriya Sabha forwarded tlimugh a (.'aicutta vakil claimed that the Kalals were 
Rajput-a or Kshatriyas. They are supposed to belong to the Agnikala flaihaya 
V^ausiya ifiept of Kshatriyas. Finally the Dhods (in X'yara) have begun to call 
themselves “ Maj’avansiRajputs, 1 jOi!i; 1 enquiries have failed to elicit any fur¬ 
ther particulars about the origin of the iiaiue “ ^fayavanai.” Ivirae of tlic Dhcil 
patronymics are certainly Rajput—V'aglicla, Dablii, Parra.-ir, Skilanki, etc. 

376. The case of Brahmabhats -The Erahmnbhats aho applied to 
be included as ii sub-caste of Brahmans. Amongst the Bhats, the Brahnmlihat 
is marketl off from the rest of the community liy his more correct Brahman leal 
observances, vegetarianism anti stricter prohibitioji of \ridow-renuirriago. lu 

* In tlii-ir nriguial application they <Iisclnin)efl all coiuiredou with nil. biit^ umlur iny 
crus$-c?iAiniuatLnn thiiir repo^uotutivc tluit llioy tlitj oare detfl in oil, thuiigh not iu 

the nionafiictun! uf it. 
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Gujarat and Kathia^racl, the Brahniabhats wear t Jm* aacrei! thi'cad, and do not Jim? 
wit'll the other divisions or with ^’anias or tCnnbis, Their claim to a separata treat- 
men t (ic^rves therefo re tn ore se rious considemtioi i. The a I Icgat ion as to their deaoe ut 
from a Kshatriya father and a Brahinan vvidijw is of course tlenied by them and may 
be held to be unproven • regarding the TimhmabhutSr it may be stated without 
much doubt that they are a Brahman community.* In the Bombay Onsus Re¬ 
port of iSill, it is stated that they are almost certuiidy degraded Bmimiana. 
Their degraded stAiiis is easily ex]>la!neil, Tjieir close relation with Rajputs 
invariably led t.o a dejnirtiure from BraiimanicaJ standards anti they declined in 
consequence in the eyes of other Brahmans.” But their whole tradition and caste 
liiatoiy are wraippeti in romance. The weight of evidence shows that thijnnit 
Brahmabhats w'ere originally Brahmans from Allahabad and ilarwar. Tlieir 
devotion to poetry is s(?en in the worthy place their poets have taken in the liter¬ 
ary history of Gujarat. The nbamlonment of priestly functions ts not a reason to 
exr:lu<le them from Brahmans. On the wlmlc they have as good a reason to be 
called Bralimaus as Anavahis, who iiave no priests or mendicants amongst them. 
But us tlie question regurdhig their place iti the scheme of Hindu castes does not 
seem yet to uuvelweti hnslly decided, ainl the census is no forum for simh a deci¬ 
sion, the Brahmuhhats are placed provisionally ovitsido the Brahman fold, but 
us iin allieii community. 

Ill the appHcatiori of the Mcoih Cliampniierisand t he Khambhurs, the tendencies 
to set up claims ate typifieil. As the ftulia Geiisus Beport of JOl 1 pointeif out : 

** Thfi olaiin to u ntsw unnio and atatiiB is ulinoct liivariuhly ticconipauied hv copious ijuota* 
tirjjis from tlic i^hetstras nnd by cuiuicentariea full of fancifuf statojiicnis and fabe analogies, 
hncked up by vicious syllngji^inB, such as ;~ 

Tiio Vaisyas are trade ts: wo mv tradetwi therefore we are Vaisya-i. 

For the desired detlucrion the major preniiso shun Id be ‘ all tTadeni are Vaiayas,’ but tlits 
of couise ia not the case. There are many trading castes that are admitteslly not of Vmsya 
rank. 

Tftese uUums to higher status are generally Isilntered up by a eyfitiffsffta, fleelaration, or 
obtained from certaiu pandits, whiwo good othiMii! have been secured, in some such terms as the 
foUowmg;—-* The have tJio (umie swiat olifiervatices as the Valsras, their oc¬ 
cupation is that of the ^'uisyas ; they .eay tlicit real name is.. .which is uienttniied by 

Manu as a Vuisya caste. Therefore they may be regarded as Vaisytw,’ Xo attempt is made 
to investigate the actual facts, or the past history and jiosoriatinns of the eominiu)il.v.'‘ 

377’ Parvenu accretions to Castes —In regard to these tendencies, it 
cannot l>e too often emphasi^l, that the aim of a census record is to get at the real 
strength of a particular soiua! group. If a particular sub-caste wishes to receile 
from its parent group or if it chuoses to call itself by a separate name its separate 
record under that designation is pernussiblc provitlcd its .strength b sulHcicntly 
large to warrant such a treivtmcnt and proviilei] ulso such a nanic cmises no risk 
of coufusion. Claims to Im treated under the ani'icnt four-foiil cias.Hificutu>n should 
alwiws be disregarded, as they raise awkwaol questions of precedence, with which 
the census has ubsohitely no concern. Perhaps after tfiis census, when the ex¬ 
clusively deinograpliic aim of tlm C’aste-record is realised, there will be in future 
few occasions for Gaste-petitions, 

The diJiicuItv in regard to intentional errors is not so much W’ith concerted 
attempts on the pari; of a whole caste or sept like the above to rise higher in the 
social scale. Hilost of these claims are well-known and the instructions to the enu¬ 
merators arc precise enough to counter all these attempts wherever they are found 
to In? unjnstihed. But what is more dihicult is to trace the insidious accretions 
to castes of fanrenu individuals. A iaige community like the Ixswa Kanbj or the 
Rjijput is peculiarly open to risks of invasions of these kuids. (histe control is 
loo.ser there than in a smaller and more compact community. Reslrict:joiis*as 
to marriage also curmot always be enforced and there are periietual accretions to 
these castes from various sources which are affecting the purity of its composi¬ 
tion. It is in reference to this contininil liability to accretions of this kind that the 
proverli says, Gamshjpsaro mhi me Krtnhi ntjaf balmro naM i ii <Tirasia is never 
taiiital nor is a Kanbt over an outcaste. Like the Alanitha Shinrles and the Ben¬ 
gali Shagirtlpesbis tJte Kunbis have their bastards ; (Jie issue of the (maid 

servants) of Ranbi households are called gltarjai/ijimm (or himijipgj 

and are now lieginning to cal! themselves Itajpute, The Uulam Kolia of Navsari 
are similarly the issue of irregular niiions lietweeii the ujatka (higher) classes and 
Kolia and i)uhlus. The issue of mixed marriages or unions tietween Pareis and 

• Mr. Eiitboyen iA tkia Trib&i Ciuiee of Bombatf (Vo|, !, page acknowlRrli^ra that 
the Brobmabluit is a rliatiuct entity, trodug its doaecnt fniro Koiinjiu Umhmiuu. 
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liltonglnal triljcs (Dubfas), ihp KliaA^as aiiti Gula Castes of ICatli^watl ami the 
AiiglthIndian aco otlier instam’es of classes of people from whom imlividiiahs are 
continually attempting to alHliate themselveH into the next higher group. These 
instaiices (listurb the true e-xtent of the vamtions but they are not ^ numeroua 
as to affect the general accuracy of the whole. Throughout the coitipihttion stage, 
searching local enquiries were instituted anti doubtful cases were corrected. Few 
major errors of tlie intentional or unintentional variety have been left iincorrect- 
etl and the ligurea for castes may be acceptetl as a fairly valid record of their 
iiumericul strength. Later on in connection with the discussion on variation, the 
factor of deliberate falsification will he referred to wherever necessary. 


Distribution and Variation since 1873 

37S. Strength of the main Caites —Brahmans of all kinds numWr 
II3,82u iixcludmg 73 Aryas in this census. Kanbls 
of all kinds (inchiding Decoani and Kokani Kunbis) 
number 434,479 of whom 979 are Jains and 133 Ary¬ 
as. Kolia of all kinds number 387,641 {including 10 
Aryas). Vanias of all kinds (Hindu, Jain and Aiya) 
ijuniber 78,457 { 30,940 Jains and 27 Aryas). Tlie 
Hujputs numl>cr T0,3{}B (including 124 and 

0 Jains). The forest trilies (Hind 11 and Animist sec¬ 
tions togetljer) number 258,447. The untouchahle or 
depressed classes number 170.934 (including 103 
Aryas), Tlie ilusalmaus nith foreign strain number 
oli.nDS. Local converts number 90,802. Tho^ pro¬ 
portional Btrengtli of their groups b indicated In the 
marginal statement. 

370. Strength of Hindu and Jain Castes- Taking the Hindu and Jain 
castes individually (without reference to 
main class names) and exeliuling forest tribes 
we may divide them according to strength 
into the marginally noted statement. In the 
first group will lie Lews Kaubis (including 
Patidars) numbering 194,145 persons, Kml- 
wa Ivanbis {188,627} and Thukanhi Kolis 
(ISfijtXiS), In the second group arc Dhods 
(00,o4«), Rajputs {79, 1 78), Ikuias (72,970) 
and Talabda Kulis {72,T(K)}, In the third 
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group occur only one Brahman caste—Audieh {40.473),ami one Vania—Shriniali Jain 
(24,404). Besides these thoru oru An Jana Kan bis (32,700), Patau wodios {22,074} 
and ilak- 
wana Kolis 

m,mh 

R a b a r r s 
(49,874), 
low tj’pe 
labouring 
groups like 
V a g 1i r i 
(30,G50) 
and Rawa- 
lia (23,917) 
and uncle¬ 
an castes 
like Bhan- 
gis(27,543) 
and Oha- 
mars 
(35,147). 

Thus these 
29 castes 
a b s o r li 
1,24.4,711 
persons or 

about 74 percent, of the total Ilindii and Jain population (los| forest tribes). A 
diagram is given above sliowing the relative strength of lliiuhi and Jain castes 
that have a strength of at lea.st 10,000 persons. 
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380 . Strength of Forest Tribes— Among the forest tribes, the largest 

groups are the 
Oaiiiit^ (375 
liilliius anti 
5l,599AnimistB) 

Bhils {2Z,m\ 
ETindua and 
20,(J98Aii]Jniat6) 
anfl Cliodhraa 
(1,315 Hindus 
and 31,5211 
Animists). The 
other tribes in 
order of atreiigth 
are DuUIas( mos¬ 
tly Hi Ildus), 

Tulavias, Tad' 
vis, Vasawas, 
Nayakdas, etc. 
Hhauka is a ge- 

ncrivl group name for all Bhiis, hut; 7,ttf0 persons_ (uH^tly 
Hindus) have returiied iliis name as their tribal draigiiation. 
Trolmlity ILiiiduisatton has the effect of obliterating tribaf 
distiiietioiis. The eigiiteen sepanile tribes kuovvu as forest 
and hill tribes are shewn in the margin. 

Mr. Dalai treated t he Talavias as a emnitiid tribe, apparenlJy 
part of tijo KoLi race. The Talavks are however now rigidly 
regarrled as a sept of Dublas. They consider themselves a 
soeially superior and iiidepeiideiit sub-caste. Df the 20 sub¬ 
divisions of Dublasj these and the Vasawaa have difierentiated 
out as distinct, The 'i’alavias are nvostly Hindus: they take 
girls from tlie Suravia section of the Ditbks but do not give 
their thingliters in return. Further tliey only dine with 
tile llandvias. With the fdlier Dulilas the Talavias have 
notliing to do. Tlie Tad vis were treated in HHH as unclassL- 
fiabie unit of the forest tribes. But the Tudvis, as the 
name implies, are a sub-caste formed by fisaion (torf), E.\actly how 
the [i&sion arose, the details are not so far available. Mr. Eutlioven, the latest 
authority, regards the Tadvis as the destieudants of Bhil women and Musahiian 
men and as tnicbig their origin to about the time of .A-urangstebe, They ace haJf- 
Miisaltuans but in BarotU State, tliey were all returned as ilindus. They have a 
deep regard for certain Hindu deities. They make goo<l soldiers and constables 
but are poor cuiti^’atora, geiicmlly li\iug by wood ami gm.ss nutting. To the fault 
of laziness, they u<ld thu vices of a quarrelsome and vindictive temper, ami n great 
foiulucHs for li’<|nof.” The .Mavohis are another dilfercntiated sept of the great 
Bhil tribe, the Himluised section of whom—known as Bavchas—followed the Mara- 
thus into Itujarat and served as their grooms. Linguist it ally, it has been shewn 
that Bavchi and Mavclii are closely allied, Kaciully 1 have no doubt that there 
i»u connection although the Bavchas flu make some preposterous claim to being 
Vanias! (F/rfeEnthoveii, Tribes and Castes of US). The Uasto glossi^* 

of .Mr, Goviiulbhai however definitely assigns the Bavehas to the ilavcha section 
und 1 have retained the Bavehiis under the forest tribes, until the point of their 
origin and caste ailinitiea is finally ilccided. Finally it has to be mentioned that 
tribe.s Uke Dublas, iJhoilias and Bldls admit licople freely (sometimes only at the cost 
of ft feast) from other races and even from higher fiiadu castes as well. Kaiibia 
are known sometimes to affiliate thennseives into the Bubla clan and the Dhndias 
have such sub-divisional names as Brahmanias, Vaniaa, Kanbias, Desab, Bbats, 
Prabliiis and even Parsis, Dublas have among their scpls Ruthodias and Vohrias. 
Amuugst Die Bhil clans occur the names of vVliir, More, Pa war, Galkwad, Sbludc, 
etc. 
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381 . Strenffth of Musa! ma ti Cas tes— ,Strictly speaking there ought not 
to be any caste distinctions amongst Musahnans. The broad distinotion amongst 
Gujarat Musalmadl is ethnical. The extent of the foreign stmtn dotomunes the 
line of tlcmarcotion. This primary division through long ccsidence in Gujurat 
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has now* hatdetierl almost into the rigidity of a caste diflEereatiatioa bo far as the 
jus comuthii is concerned. The foTeign-strain Musiiimuiui are those that rank 
the highest m 

social rank. waosm* showino t* fiftcmbTH or cAStts 

Already in — 

para. SI" {in ' - w 

the Chapter on 
Laiignage) this 
ethnic ilivide 
amongst Mu- 
salmans has 

l»en diacusaed in so far as it affected the distribution of Muaalman apeak* 
era between Gujarati and Western Hindi. In the Dalai Report of 1901, the 
ilusalmaus were divided into 8 groups and 98 tribal or occupational names. The 
foliow'ing table has been prepared on that basis unth suitable modifications ;_ 
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382. Strength of the foreign element among IVlusalmans The 
foreign elements eonstitote only 35 percent, of the .Mitsivlmiin total. This proportion 
has been cidculated on the basis of the census figures for all Shaikhs. But among 
Shaikhs, the same tendency that gives rise to spurious accretions to the ranks of 
Rajputs anil Vanias is also apparent. As pointed out already in the Language 
Chapter fpara. 317), a great many aspiring converts when they rise m worldly cir* 
cutustances wiali to be known us either Patliaua or fihaikhk The tendency of 
Pinjaras to pass off ^ Dltunak or Pin) Pathans has aiteady been mentioned. 
The Shaikh comimmity receivea accrcliojxa from uiLscelhnicons sonreea. As the 
Poriian proverb saya; “ First f waa a Qiiasub (corresponding to our Kasbati), next 
year, I became a Shaikh; this year, if the prices rise, I shall be a Saiyad." The 
last part of this proverb is perhaps a libel, The 8 aiyad is a jealously guarded and 
highly respected community' with undoubted purity of lineage. ’ “ Shaikh,” it 
is suggested by some people, is not a tribe but is a term of respect applied to ve¬ 
nerable (dd men .specially of high literary attainment and religious sanctity. From 
this point of view, ilr. Dalai actually suggested that Shaikh should be used to 
denote all Musalmana othenvise uiiclassiliiiblo. But in the list prepared by Khan 
Bahadur Sadik jUi, Vaair of Kliairpur, and apj^emicit to the Bombay Census Re¬ 
port of 1 911 , Shttikii is traced to Ansari, an Arabic sept name. But this traditional 
origin fms been overlaiil by accretions* tlirough conversion and promotion from the 
lower orders although the foreign strain is s^l very evident. In para. 317 , above 
referred to, I estimated from the point of view of language 70 percent, of Shaikhs to 
be of foreign and ilusalman descent, and therefore not expected to speak Gujarati. 
If we add to this percentage the extent of those tnie Shaikhs who through long 

* Onr rentributory eauso of these nccreffcHW is th« dosirf; of Muealauai ijcctAnea of tha 
Piraoapaoth—kuuvvH s* SkaikiUiit sud Motauu'-'to pm off ss ><huklu. 
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domicije in Gujarat hfive adapted its language, the praportion of true fshji^s 
mav be raised to 75 percent. The Shaikhs now number (true and spurious together} 
20,902, The Pathans. another large foreign section, number 13,500. There aw 
also 8,915 Saiyads iind 3,012 Sindhis- 

3 Sj. Strength of indigenous Alusaiman elements— Amongst 
the indigenous elements, the trading N'ohoraa (21,0fi4) and Memoivs (13,871) are 
largest, sections. The Volioras have also a [leasant section who form practically 
an eiidi^amous group of the Hindu U’pe. There ate 9,438 .^lolesalams and 7,OT2 
MomnsH. The Khojas number 2 099. Amongst the conmts who retain their 
originul Hindu name, the largest group are the Ghanebis (<1,070}. In 
tWuil groups, the most important are the Pinjarns (4,473). Tais (3.100) and Baade* 
las (1,532}. The Pinjaras and T&is are engaged in the cotton industry as cotton 
cleaners and weavers. Of these two the latter caste has a foreign element, in its 
compoaition. 

384. Caste distribution of Hindu Aryas— ('omuig to the Aryas, it is 

sigciihcunt that- (juite 13 per cent, of them have uot 
siguihed any name of caste in the census. Of the 
othera, the majoritj' are Kuiibis and Rajputs. Tlierc 
has lieari some active propaguiidn amougst the iintouch* 
able classes, as a result of which 81 Dheds and 22 ila- 
hars have returned themselves jVryas in ^e cenaiis. 
In 1911, there were 103 Brahinaus, 284 Kanbis tiiid 
33 Rajputs among the Aryas. 
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^85, Local Distribution of the main Castes ; Hindu and Jain— 

Tile Brahmans number 113,825 including 73 Aiyos, Of these over 34 per cent, 

arc in Central Gujarat, 40 per North Ciujarat 

and the rest in the other two dii'isioiis. The largest 
Brahman caste is the Audich, More than half of the 
Audichas are met with in North Gujawt partimilarly 
in thdhpur, Vijapur, Chaiiasma and I lari j taliikas. 
Tlie Anavalaa (10,710) are mostly in. Siknith Gujarat. 
The Nagars (7,099) are largely in North Gujarat 
(mostly in Visuagar, Kalol and Patan talukaa). A 
good few of the Nagar Brahmans (over 22 per cent.) 
are found in Central Gujarat, cquall} divided between the City and Baroda Prant. 
The Deshastha Btabmaus are mostly in the City. Modh Brahmans (8,536) aw large* 
ly confined to the Northern and Central Divifiions, except about a fifth found in 
South Gujarat (mostly in Nai^sari and Gandevi talukas). 
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The Vanias (Hindu, Arya and Jain) number 78.457. The Jain Vanina are 

slightly more in number than Hindu Vanias. The 
Jain Vanias are largely found in Kadi Prant 
while the Hindu Hection is more evident in ^ Cen¬ 
tral Gujarat, The imiin Vania Caste is the 
Shrimalt (24,404 Jains and 4,681 Hindus), 
Of the Jain Shrimalis, over 63 per cent, are in 
North Gujarat, 
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Of the total strength of Lewa 


Kanbie (Hindusonly} over 58 percent, are found 
in Central Gujarat (mostly in* the Cha* 


rotar tract), over 24 per cent, in Kathia- 
wad and 15 per cent, in North Gujarat. 
The Kadwas and Anjanas arc mostiy 
confined to North Gujarat. Of the other 
Kanbia, the Karodia Kanbis aw all in 
Kathiawad (in Kodinar taluka). The 
Karodia are agriculturists of Rajput 
descent who aw so called from having 
paid “ kar ” or taxes to government. 
Cda and .Matia are sect-names turned 
into castes. Uda Kanbis are followers of Uda Bhagat. Matia Kanbis are Hindu 
followers of the Pirana jxinth. The Uda Kanbis numlier 2,375, but the sect only 
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mini be rs 142. Appareiillv t he umjorky Iihvr reverted to orthodox Vaisbiiavitiiii 
or to Kaburpautli, wliile the old iramf b HtilJ ooiitinued with its distinctive pecu- 
liiirities. Urlaa and Matias ate mostly found in South Gujarat, Aiaratna luinow, 
Uie base of the Maratba race, are represented in this State by 2,43 f persons inoetly 
in Biiroda City. 


The lUjputa (711,178 Iliiidus) are al 
Xotth Gujarat, in which divisions their 
strength is about equally divided. Of 
the Kotis (387,531), 152.034 or 39 per 
cent, are ill OentTal Gujitrat jind 193,954 
or 30 pet cent, iii North Gtijamt. The 
distribution of the main csistes nniongst 
the Kolis is shenii in t!ie iiiargiu. Like 
the Kanbis, tbe tastes are strongly 
Idealised. Tliakanioa j^re almost en¬ 
tirely in North GujEirat. Barias are 
dniilarly concentrated hi Central Gujarat. 
The bulk {about 88 per cent.) of Tala Mas 
are also tu this division, though 22 per 
cent, are in South Gujarat (nioatlj' in 
Navsari tuliika) ami a fair sprinkling ah 


entirely confined to Central and 
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ii) Kathiawad mid North Onjarul. 


.\niong the other iliiKlu castes, the Maratha Kshatriyas (13,323 Hhidus) 
are mostly in the (hty. 1,538 Murathas are found in Barinlrt. Praiti, 99 J in South 
Gujarat., ’ 857 in KaGimwad and 403 in North Gujarat. The Brahmabhats 
(7,901) are almost nil in North Gujarat, with the exception of a fourth found m 
Baroda PraiU and the City. Of tiie artisan groups, the distribution of the niam 
castes is shewn in the inarginal statenveiit. The Kathiawad Pruttts of the State 
contain more 8 onis, Kumbhars, 

Darjis and Butars per head of 
population than the other parts 
of the titate. In South Gujarat, 
the Sonisexiiocd the Tjiiliars in 
strength. In the other parts of 
the State, the latter are larger 
in number, The Ghaiichis are 
practically confined to the three 
divisions of niainiand Gujarat. 

In the City alone their strength (1,453) Is 12 percent, of the total. The artisan 
groups are nioetly town dwellers. 
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Of the low-type labouring groups and unclean castes, the maui castes are 
ilistrihuted according to the mar¬ 
gin. The Ghecls are fairl}' distri¬ 
buted acoonliiig to the propor¬ 
tion of the population of each 
division to the total. The Bfaim- 
gis are fewer proportioiiotelv in 
Soutli Gujarat. The bulk of the 
Garixlas (priests of the Antyajas) 
are in Baroda and Kadi Ptunts. 

The (.'homars are idso mostly to 
be met with in these two areas. The Vaghris are similarly practically divided 
Mtween these two divisions, their numbers in the other two being insignificant. 
The bulk of the Hava lias are in the Kadi Prant. 
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386 . Local Distribution of Forest Tribes —These tribes ate divided 
into Hindu and Artiniisl seetiona. hut oa the census fignres regardiog these sceticriis 
are imceliable {viih Chapter !\\ para. 145) they ore best treated together. The 
Bhila (43.067), with the exception of a littJe over a thousand are in Central and 
South Gujarat, the majority being in the fomier division. The Talavias and 
Tadvis are seceding sub-castes formed from the Dubla tribe. The Tadvis (14,156) 
are all found in Central Gujarat (mostly in the Chorashi area); the Talavias (20,527) 
are found in BartKla and Navsari /^ranfs^rather more in the former than in the latter. 
The Gamita ate almost all in South Gujarat, so also are ahuc&t all the Chodhiaa, 
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SS2 

VsflAWSS, Dhodias and Dubtus, Most of the so-called Dhfinkas are in Central 
Gujarat. The iiiajorit\' of the Nayakdiis are in the Southern Division and the 
rest in the Central, the local distribution of the other tribes does not call for 
much remark. 


387 . Local Distribution of /rtusalmans— The largest proportion of 

the Shaiklis. Pa thousand Saiyads 
is in the Central Division. The 
foreign eleinents amongst Musal- 
mans are therefore mostly in evi- 
dcnce in that area. The Vohora 
total in the marginal table com¬ 
prises thcjieasant and tradtug 
sections together, Tlie peasant 
Vohorusf 5 , 39 !) are a)must entire¬ 
ly in Navsari Prant (Kamrej and 
V^elaohha taluksa) while the other 
V'ohoras (21,064) arc largely in 
Baroda and Kadi Prants. In 
Navsari Pranl, the trailing Vohorae are almost as numerous as the peasant 
section. The Meniona (A/uamin, true believer) ate divided into two sections—the 
Gujarat Memous mostly belonging to the Halai and the Kachhia Memons being 
found in Kathiawad (in Okhamaiidiib Kixlinar and Ajiireli talukas). The Mo- 
lesalams arc mainly found in Central Gujarat. 
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388. Variation in Number of Castes and Sub>castea: Unspe¬ 
cified entries -In iDOl and 1911, a detailed 
record of castes and sub-castes and septa even of 
some snVi-castcs was compiled. In 1911, taking 
as si'parate, the sub-castes grouped under the 
general headings of Brahman, ^'a^ia, Kanbi 
and Koli. there were altogether 335 true caste 
names and 195 separato sept names returned. 
On this oL'Caaion tne record of sept iiaiues has 
been lUiut ted sub-castes of Brnhinajis, Vanias, 
Kaiibifi and Kolk have been however recorded 
as heretofore. In Ibis census, there are 
ahogetlier 320 entries or 15 leas than in 1911. Dii the other hand, the items of 
'"unspecifiedare in this census much larger us the margin shows, Jn 1921, 34 

per niille of the people are jiresuinably unable or 
unwilling to return details of their caste, fn 
191 1, the proportion was only fi, .\fisunung 
that the cciisub inachiuerv was at least us effi¬ 
cient in this census as iii the lust, the figures 
must lie taken to Indicate certain tendencies 
on the part of the people. The large iiit^reuse 
in “K<ili »n 8 peeifie<r' however is probablv due t<i 
the tleliberuto desire on the imrt of KoIjh them¬ 
selves of the niiscelluueous variety, like Tha- 
knrdus and ruiabdas, to conceal these ®ept 
names which they consider are a disgrace to 
them. When asked about their caste, iiiotrt 
Kolis of theae classes are content to answer 
“ rhakor,” and the enumerator is perforce ob¬ 
liged, where im local knowledge is not adequate, to return such entries as simply 
Koli, The increase of "* Unspecified ” entries amongst Brahmans, \anias and 
Kanbi.s is evidence to my mind of present <lisintegratiiig tendencies, umler which 
the meraoiv'of sub-caste divisions is apt to become fainter and fainter with 
inrfividtml families. 
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389, Variatron in the strength of Castea-The question of variation 
may now be considered by groups urranged according to traditional occupations. 
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Thi:i vvii^ the prinriplo fif 4‘?H!^sifieatioti iu 
1891, fl'liich for various rcftsOMs it was 
decided to revert iji 1911. Slubsidiurv Table 
I has beeu prepared on this basis. 'iL will 
be foiLud that there are three groups con* 
tainiiig 200,000 persons anil over ; four 
between HJ0,(JU0 ami 200,000 ; fi ve between 
30,000 ami 100,000, and 23 of other smaller 
groups. In the rnargiiial statement the 
main groups CBoh containing at least. 30,001) 
are shewn witli variation smee 1911. The 
general increasi* in the population has Wn 
only 4’0 per cent. I Compared to this mean 
figure, land holding ami cultivating castes, 
the military and douunant castes, the trad¬ 
ing groups, the Vaghris a^ho engage in 
hunting, gniKiera and dniiymen and the 
castes working on leather (Chamars, Alocliis, 
etc.) sh-Ow higlier rutea of increaae, 

3 go, Landlords and Cultivators -The largest group is that of land¬ 
lords and cultivators. Their present strength 
is 584,277. The castes are shewn iji fie tail in 
Subaidiiiry Tables I and I-.\. The variation 
b the main ciistes can only be dealt with 
here. I'he Koli Makwana figures ate ex- 
traordmarv. Their strength inctndmg Mu- 
salmans in 191 1 was 2/194. It has now in¬ 
creased over nine-fold. The Makwanas are 
found nearly all in Kadi PratU ; and the clue 
to this extraordinary variation Is foumi in 
the deciease of the thakardas of that pranL 
The absolute increase amongst the Makwanas 
is 19,812. The total decrease amongst the 
Thakardas Is 17,184. “ Thakanla ” is a name 

of contempt proolaimbig the base origin of 
the lower class Koli in tliat area. Mak- 
wana ” is a Hajpnt dun name, to which 
these Thiikard^ do not fail to lay some shadowy irlaitn. Ttie true Makwanas 
are di^radcd Jiajpuls who have fallen off friHii the .sbitus of petty thakomten and 
JundJords to iwaKint proprietors ami ciiltivattirs, Ent even now- tiie title has a 
glaniouT. i ascribe therefore the whole of the increase ainojigst .Makwana to 
spunous accretions from the Tlnikarda class. Tha increase amongst Kadwa 
Ivanbis IS largely due to miniigration in North (lujarat. Between J90J and 1911, 
that caste actually decreased by percent. The Lewa Kanbi is progreasive. 
There was a drop of 14-4 i>er cent, in 1 90] ,l>nt aincse then the increase is continuous, 
liie caste aimers from uiigrat iorj, the ])ropf)rtion of females is not large and the ratidar 
section IS discountenancing ividow remaniage. 'f’hc inc^rease ninst in some mea¬ 
sure be put down to iiiigration and also to doubtful additions of the individual 
tj'pe, meiitioned n ready. Taking bv divisions, in Barmla Pmut, there is acliiallr 
a small decrease, but in tlie other divisions particularly North (lujurat, live rate 
of increivse is large. The two principal .Miisalnmn cultivating castes (Pathan and 
.^.aiy arl) have declined largely in tliis census. The immigrant elements are increa* 
^ngiy leaving the SState* Their economic condition generally is not good. .Mor- 
taJity aniorig them has been very high ; and if we take iuto account the factor of 
falsification,^ tfmiugh which nua(renanfiou.s converts pahn tiiemsclvoa oil as either 
1 atlians and bhaikhs, the true extent of the decline must be larger. But I do not 
tiiiuk that factor opeiaterJ much in ibis eensns, as otherwise the item of " .Musal- 
man unspecjficfl ” shoukl not have jumped from 9 to over 9,000. In 19U, the 
l>haikhs and lath a ns registered liigh rates of increase (over 40 per cent). In 190f 
there was a big dccime for obvious reasons. The increase hi 1911 was tJierefore 

expected. But a gowl part of it was put dow^^ rightly bv Mr. Govindbhai to fal- 
sincAtioii of returns, ' * 
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Crij^rTKB XI, — CASTK 


Bahwh, Sifjuliiii 111 ) otlver similar classes. The 
Gitlnfi tiavp reijiained almost at Ike same figure 
as m J911. Tiie lialfxihis have declined from 
D51 to 1158 ami the Sipaliis from 780 to 560, 
The tliiettmtioiis amungat the KoUs are sliowti 
in the margiinil tahle. The deoreiise amongst 
the Thakardas is explaiiieil by the imrease 
among the Makwanas. The mean increase 
amongst Kolis of all elasses is only 4*5. The 
increase among.st Barias beyond that mean 
ratio must be put down as spurions. The 
‘‘ Koli Unspecified " has intreasetl by 21,045. 
Analysing the variation by divisioiu*: we find 
there w’ere no** Koli Unspecified^' in Baroda Pfant m 1611, and there are noiv (i,0O4, 
I’he Tsdabdas are found largely in Central Gujarat ami the decline amongst thein 
must lie inainlv ascribed to these two caiiseSn (,)f the other Kolis, the Kbants 
have increased"from 2.743 to 4,802. The KHants represent the Koli amtocmey, 
and it is possible that jiart of this increase ia tictitirms. The Gedia Kolie oircurring 
only in Kathiawad have decllited from 3,710 to 3.685. 
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393 . Forest and Hill Tribes- The variation iii the eighteen Bhil tribes 

is shewn in the margin. Tlie llavchas have 
declined by abiuit 27 per cent, or 364 persons. 
The Dhankas have ilecliiied from 18.667 U» 
7.010, but this decline b only appiirent. Dhaii- 
ka as explained before fin para. 380). is » ge¬ 
neral term applied to the Bliil trilies and may 
be token as a variant for ** .\nimbt or horeat 
tribes iinapecified". The large decline on the 
present occasion may be tfierefore taken as 
an index of greiiter preebion in entries.* 
The Uiiblfts have declined by nearly 24 per 
cant, or 9,6(19 persons, Tlib iledirie b large¬ 
ly exp!ui)ie<l by the fact that Talavias have 
increaseft by 10,880. Being a socially sii- 
iMuior aectioii the Taluvias have very pro¬ 
bably attracte<f spurious aspirants to their 
inline. On the other hand, as shewn in para. 
380, these tribal names are names of tribal 
fraternities which have, so tcj speak, power to 
add to their number. The targe variation in 
the figures may be ilue also to caae.s of 
legitimate promotion or formal ulfiliatioti happctiiug williin the decade. The 
Tadvb have increased from only 24 to 14,15ft. But obviously the 1911 figures 
are a mistake : there ivere 8,435 Tudvis in 1901. tu 1891, there were no Tndvb 
shewn separately. But the number of Bhils in that census was 59,341 1 ami in the 
next census (1901) when the Tadvb were shown separately, there was a big drop 
in the number of Bliils to 37,650. In 1911, when the Tadvb ahnoat disappeared, 
the Bhib rose to 41,836 or by J J percent., provuigthat the inclusion or exclusion 
of the Tadvi section lias affected the variations since 1891, 
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393 . Traders —The Traders appear to liave increased by nearly 12 per cent, 
but the Hindu section is generally stationam The .Tain Vanias show slight 
increase, the large ijecreases amongst Sliriniali and Porwod Vanias—the two 
mail) Vanb castes who are Jiiiii—being expluiiied mainly by the increase in the 
item unspeL-ified " from in lull to 4,213 m tbra census. The Vanb 


* la his Tifihtv find CWn, Mr. Entkoveii rDganis Dhankos as a auWwte of Bliils. Aa 

a. matter of fact, “ Dhuika " literally meiiiie tapper oE toddy and b itfed loosely in the State »» 
a general term for Bhih 01 even Forest Tribes us a whole. 
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imspecified*’ rtmongst Hindu a is also a lai^e 
item being an increase from 657 in Iflll to 
3,5S7 now. Tlie reason for the large number 
of unspecified *' en tries has been already 
mentioned. But even innkiiig allowance for 
the increasing indifference of Vanias to 
caste distim-tioiis there is no doubt that aU 
the main Vania castes are deeadent'“the 
Porwads are continuously decaying since 
1801, the 8hrinmlis have gained only onw 
in three censuses, while the very slight gain 
amongst Disawals in this eonsus is not enough 
componsatipn for the serious detdine among 
them in the two previous (ieiisuses. The iiosal- 
nmn trading communities show more prctgress 
although it must l>e explained that the in¬ 
crease ainongat tlie trading \’ohoras is not 
due to natural causes. The peasant Vohoras 
hove declined by while the traders have 
increaswl by 7.887, The net gain amongst 
all V^oLoras is 5'7 per cent. The trading 
Vohoras art- rather more subject to the drain 
of migration than the other scolion, and the rate of fTiic increase amongst them 
must be rather less than the mean figure for the two sections taken together. 
But pcasaut V'ohortis themBelvea who were originally converts fron^ the »jpi- 
cuitural cla.'jses have now taken uicreasingly t-o trade. Secondly Piujaras or Tais 
who have thriven in bnainesa or trade are found ii^ometimea to call themselves 
Vohoras. 

J 94 . Priests and Devotees— These include the tm-called religious mendi¬ 
cants—Bavaa, tiosaiits and Palrin§' ami the 
majority of the Brahmanf mstes, j^aiyadH, 
tlarmlas (Dheil priests) and Qorjis (amongst 
the Jams). Briihnians of all kinds (includ¬ 
ing landlords, cultivators and traders) have 
increased from 113,133 in 1911 to 113,753, 
or by ouiy 0*5 per e*nt. Altogether there 
were 64 sepanite Brahman^ caste tiames 
recorded in 1911 and the number in 1921 
is ttl. The Motala, Parasha r, Vatiza Got and 
Vayad Brahmans have dropped out of the 
list, while Rudhwala have reappeared* The 
variation in the main Bnihman groups found 
in the State is shewn in tlie margin. Almost 
ail the chief Brahman castes are decadent. 

The Audich Brahmans are less than their 
mmiber in 1891 by 8,985 or 18-2 per cent. 

The Dealiasthas are less by 40 per cent. The 
ifodh BrahmauB have declined by 29*6 per 
oeat. since that dab©, and the Nagars by 18*9 percent. The chief reasons are 
enforced widowhood, greater disinclination or inability of young men to get 
married, decline even in natural fertility due to enfeebled physique and the str^n 
of living, and migration. The Bavas although celibates actuaUy show increase 
since 1891, tlie reason probably is that the famine in 1901 must have brought 
^ a great accession to their number. 

395 Weavers, Carders and Dyers— Include<i in this group are the 
Dheds who form so large a proportion of the untouchable clasps, A complete list 
of the untouchable castes occurring in the State with variation since 1911 has 
been already given in Chapter IV (para. 153), In this chapter, we 

t Kot all Brehmaiii are pneatn. .iVnavakH are landlordi* and cultivatf-ra. A aecuem of 
Nsgar Brahnmns are tiritew and Govemnicat servants. Kiicdftwal Hrtthmana an tnidocs; 
Tapodhaiifl and Abottn are temple eervantfl. 

t The trediticnal total of ffreliDiBii Caatea ie Esid to be 84, and a feast whei^ all Brahtnan* 
are asked is called a cferasAi. Mr. Entboven however gives a list of 93 Gujatati Bralrniaii 
rasto names of which 51 did not find a place in the recent cenaiia sn the 8C«te. 
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CHAFTBn Xt.—CASTK 


shall onlv tjik« up tie main castes and con¬ 
sider them under their traditional oecii pa - 
tions. Weaving is the traditional uccupatiou 
uf only one of the sections—V anhar —of this 
caste/ The other two Bections arc lladias 
Oionemeii) anrl Meghwans (raiiuiicii). The 
other prinnipal isastes iitnler this head of 
weaving anti dyeing of etotli areBiavsarfi 
(cnleiidcrora anti dyers). Piiijnnis (cotton 
tmrdcrs), Khatris (Hindu weavers) and Tasi 
(Mu sal man weavers). The variations in these 
castes arc nuletlin the margin, The decline oi t'injaras is due partly to their 
tendency to pass themselves ofl either as Vohoros or Fathans. 

J 96 . Military and Dominant—Coming to the next tnimericallr impor¬ 
tant group, the military and dominant classes 
are mainly composed of Rajputs, ^laiathaa, 
Vaghers and Katbls. The Rajputs show a 
very large increase. There was a smaller in¬ 
crease in 191 1, and abig decline m 1901. Smee 
1891, this caste has actnally decreaaerl by 
nearly 1 9 per cent. The increase in Hus census 
is in a great mejioure lictitioug, because it is in 
evidence luainJy in Central Gujarat where the Kfilis are keenest on the Rajput name. 
In North Gujarat the increase is otdy about 5'8 per cent., and this rate seotns to be 
a truer indication of the real increase that has happened. The Kathisand Vaghers 
liftve largely decreased through uatura! causes. The decline amongst .Mamthos is 
largely due to eniignition. The advance in education which this caste has attained 
has developed enterprise and favoured migration to Bombay City and other places. 
The reduction of the Slate army effectives has al.-io contributed to this, decline. 

397 . Graziers and Dairyinefi The principal castes comprised under 
this head araRabari, Ahir and Bharwad, All rheae castes shoiv increases— 1 1.4'5 
and 0*3 per cent, respectively. Ahirs are presumably the repre^sutatives of tbe 
ancient Abhiros, and as a race name enters into tbe composition of many occupa¬ 
tional castes like Sonis, Sutars, Slum pis. etc. lii this iState they are mainly cunhned 
to Arareli Praiit. 

398. Leather- workers, Sweepers, Village-watchmen and Me¬ 
nials —These groups compriw moat of the untouchable 
castes except Gheds mentioned above. The principal cas¬ 
tes arc Chamars (35.147). Bhangis (27,549), Shejivuf 
(0,072) and Mochis (9,047). The large decrease amongat 
Slienvas hug occurred only m North Gujarat, 


399. The Artisan groups : Goldsmiths, blacksmiths, potters, 

carpenters, etc. —The material staiument 
shows us ill other cases the variation in the strength 
of the principal artisan castes since 1911. Most 
of the {irincijail caittcs sJiow iiicreuises. But all 
these castes Juive declitieil since 1891. The 
general decline of hand-crafts through the com¬ 
petition of machinety added to Hie gradual 
spread of large scale iinlustries of the joint- 
stock type has affected the individual artisan 
very hardly iriileed. This depression has led 
to cmigrutimi, Sutars and Luhara have made' 
their way us far iis j:Urica to trj' their fortune. 

variations is the formation of combmatioii- 
castes, Kadia'KurnbhuTU—potters who have 
changed over to the work of lirieklaytng 
{masons) from the 11 laking uf earthemv-are, 
Kunilihar-Hutars—potters who have taken to 
carpentry, ami Hular-Luhars—hiauksmiths 
wjho have taken t<i Hie Sutur'a oecupa- 
tiou. 'rhe iiicrease .amongst Sutar- 
Luhars has been at the expense of ihe 
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Liihar rommumh'. Tlie iCadiu-KumbLfkzs have Imd a auc^ssioit to tbeir 

number in Amruli Praitf. 

400 . Bards and Gc^nealogists— 'Hie Bmtmuibhats (7,301) have been 
regunled in this eetisiis as a eeparote caste taken out. of the geitent) class of Bah- 
mtsorBhats. In 1311, there were l3,34o Bnihnmbhats. There is thus a large 
ilecreuse (40'8 percent.), but it is possible that instructions to count them as se- 
jxirate were n<d properlv uiHlcrstofd in all ^aces, uni.t in many places they were 
returned as Bhats.. 'I'he total of Bhata and Brahtniibhat.s in this census uinoants 
to 13.33*2 its against'14,333 iii 1311. There is thus a decrease of a little over 3 
per cent., which may be token to be the tnie rate of variation for Bralimabhata. 

The Charon is the only other caste iucltuleil in this class. According to 
one accreptod derivation of tlie iianie, Chaniii means a grazier. The other deriv' 
at ton tliat tmoes t he word to cfwr, b) .'tpread, wouhl make the Charans out to be 
bards ami geiieah*gi.‘ 4 tsi. Mr. Kiitho\-eu after a due eonsidOTUtion of tJie evidence 
of the traditions concludes that Chamns were generally graziers. The present- 
day (/hai'Hns are so ilifferent from the courtly chanters of Rajput tradition, that 
one woidd imagine these to have been wrringly classed with them front similarity 
of sound. B>it there is in reality .Mr. Knthoven thinks, no essential difference in 
racial origin between the rough cattlc-gnarding oh a run an<l the Rajput Chief's 
l>ard and reciter for n'hosc* handsome appearance Colonel Tod had so iiiueh ad¬ 
miration. Both classes belong to the four main divisions of Gujars, Kachehhelas, 
Marus and Turners. The present sjjecini appearance of the Raj]>ut f’haran is due 
to the well-nourlslifil life of courts ami palaces. But the Charon’s great passimrt 
to the favour of Rajput Kings was his unfliuebiiig capacity for niarlyrdotn. This 
devotion led the Oharans to put up a claim that they were inspirixl. When it 
was weU-estahlished, the Charaiis found that the belief that tliey were god-pos¬ 
sessed opeii«l to t.hciu Severn I vrell-paid forms of cmplo 3 'uicnt: be^ing, since 
the people prizcil their blessing and dreaded their ctirse; caravan guiding leuding 
to caravan owning and the Charon’s close atliauce if not identification, with the 
Vanjaras ; aud debt-iosnring, opening an escape from the narrow path of self- 
sacnfio/c to tJie highway of sung common-place money-lending.’’* 

401 . Musicians, Singers, Dancers, Mimes, etc. —TheRavulias (23, 
D13) mid Targahis (4/21 1 ) are the tivo priiu'ipal castes in tills connection. Turgolas 
have an arguable claim to Brohmau origin and their specialisation as actors on 
the Gnjariiti stage gives them opportunities for cultivation of a literary aci-cut 
which is not materialdifferent from their Brahmun congeners. The Rav ali aa 
on the other haml are a much more depressed class. Their ot:eupati<»n as drum¬ 
mers is the otdy reason u’hv they are grouped with Tai'galas. The Hava lias have 
increased by 3 ' 4 percent, since the last census. Tho Taigalas however have 
declined In' 3*3 per cent. Mixst Taigalas with any possibilities on the stage go 
out to Bombay, .-Uiiuedabiui or even to Galeuttu, In Kadi Praiii, their home, 
they have little chance for their talents. 

402 . Miscetlancous groups: Hunters, fishermen and boat¬ 
men, barbers and washermen —The Vagliaris are the tj’picul huntere and 
foM-lers. They have increased by 9 per cent, in this census. I’hc Dhobis (2,U41) have 
remained stiitionary. Barbers (Ijujams) huve increased fr(im 25,737 (24,833 Hiialus 
and 040 Musalmaiis) to 23,335. The Dhimar is the Deocaui section id the [Maclilii 
caste. A Dhimar as .M r. Marten pointed out *' follows several ooeupi^tions. Tradi- 

•tionaUy a fisherman lie performs all occupations connected with water; he is there¬ 
fore lK>atmHn, water-nut and melon grower, and water liearer, in the last capac-ity 
lieiiig brought tti domestic service where he will clean pots and utensils and tarty' 
pidkis and Utters,*'t The two sections of the fishermen—Gujarati and Deccani— 
arc often eotifusctl in the (rensua reooni. In 1901, there were no Dhimars recorded, 
but there were 8,05^5 3Iaelthis, In lOll, them were 3,410 Dhimars aud 2 ,tl 21 
Machhis. In 1921, on the other bind JIacldiis uundiercd 7,299, and Dhimars 
declined to *2,040, 


• l^ide hifl Thties cttjit Cfutts. pp. 27--275, 
t Fide Central Provinces Re[>ort of 1911, p. 222. 
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T1j<* t«ul tiF JiHliertiiCH in tin* three ecimuaas is itulicated iu the mtir^in aiul is 

correct. 1 am iucUnetl to ttilce tlie rensiis 
ligiircs of 10*21 for Dliiimvrfl mnl Maihliis se¬ 
parately to laj correcler than lliose of 11)11. 
The Dcceaiii serstion of the fisUenucn caste is 
foLiud only in Nnesari I^rnni, In 1011, 2,334 
Dhimars were aliea'ti ngaiiist Bapala^ Pwid, 
wliich tranuot he. All these are Gujaml-i ihtcli- 
his. I wciiiJd tlicicforE mluce the 1011 Dhiinar 
total by this figure. The number of Dhimars in 
1911 must have been therefore 3,056. By this 
me^uis, the true variation in this taste—which is 03 per cent, attcordir^ to census 
figures,'—is reduced' to 33 per cent. The census figures of 1(121 show liuit Dhimars 
are almost till in J^avsari Pmnh 
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403. New caste-entries— t)i the old caste-entries of 1!)1J most 
liave reappeared. Soiue niiimr Bralimun caste nanieB have tliaappcared, pro¬ 
bably swallowed up in tiie Unspecified total. Ijastly it is one of the minor 
trag^ies of this census that the Pomlas who iiumlwred 44 in 1911, and aliuut 
whose 4io-c;ulled coMt'Otfe so much was w'ntten in the last Report, no longer figure 
in tile Caste Table. 


Of the new entries, the nppearanee of Brahinabhat is duo only to change 
in classification. Kanipavnaths (53) were temporary immigrants recorded on the 
census date in Kadi Pfaiitt but who have now left the Slate. From enquiries it 
upfiears that they vvere Hituluslaiii strolling mLagicians and fortune tellers. They 
professed to be ILizulus. I have not Iwen able to find out any details about this 
caste from either the Uuitetl Provijices or I’lmjab Reports, Certain Jesalmeri 
Bhatias iu Kadi Prant (in I'ataii talvika) liave declared themselves to lie a 
separate division quite diHereut from the Bombay Bbatias who are supposed to 
belong to Cuteh, 4’liey practise infant marriage and like the Kstlwa Kan bis have 
a luairiage season once every 12 years. They deal in grain. 


404 . Europeans and Anglo-Indians— There remain the Kmopeaus 
and Anglo-Indians. In 1911, the hhiropeans and allied races numbered 241 of 
whom 123 were British subjects and 3fi belonged to foreign nationalities. In 
1921 , their stren^h was only 103. The European population consists mostly 
of oificerfi and missionaries and their number is fairly known. The census Kgiires 
of 1911 ate unduly in excess of the tnitli. In 1921, the census reconkil 77 Pot- 
tiiguesc w*ho on enquiry were found to lie Indian natJvea of Ooa w*hti ivere Portu¬ 
guese subjects. These were classified a.s Indians. In 1011 , pcasilily the Euro¬ 
pean total was s^vollen with these entries. Further there must have 1>een in 1011 
rather uiore tlian in 1021 , spurious accretions of Anglo-Indians of tiiixerl birth, 
tiuch entries as French, Duteh, etc,, on the part of people who are obviously of 
mixed birth tvere found in this census fintl must have occurred ten years ago also. 
No adjustments were made at the compilation stage, os the figures were too small 
to need any conectiou. But the tendency is notorious in India although It has 
1 >eou now' mitigated by the change of name from Eurasian to .zTiiglu-Indian. Well- 
wishers of Anglo-1 rid iauB liave often deprecated the tendoiity of smicessful mem¬ 
bers of lilts commuiuty, eHjiecially those who approach the European in colour 
and accent—the “albino crows” asCfol, Gidney in a recent Hpeeidi called them 
rather lUikindly—to wiah to dxtssocuite themselves from their brethren and to afiect 
the soc iety of European circles. I have tried nith the aid of a friend to estimate 
tlie uuntber of tnie Eurojieans and .\nicri<.tans residing in the State. I do not think 
that their strength can be put at much higher than 70 either at this census or hi 
1911, The An^q-Indians have declined from 82 to 44, One contrihutory* cause 
of this declhie is that Goans (titi) have all been treated as Indians. Perhaps some 
Goans were included under Augto-Iudiaus through miatuke. The Auglo-Indian 
Rita] is liable to tie vitiated by two factors ; at the upper end, there are, as pointed 
4 mt above, socially succesaftd petsoiis wishing to eaU themselves Europeans and 
at the bottom am the miaccllaucoua riff-raff of eon verts—Feriiighs ei hoc 
oianc-who palm themselves off as Anglo-Indmtis. On this occasion, strict ius- 
tructions were ispuetl to return all such persons— Feriiigis and such like—as Indian 
Christians. 
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405 . Present day dlsintegratinj^ tendencies -In para. 530 of 
M r. (.4u V i lid i>l mi ’« Rcpr 1 rt. i i n cxcdk' ni a«<!ou 1 it ia gi veil —t« w [1 ii: li t he ran tier inu}' 
turn — oft tie < 1 in iate^itiRg influences of modern eel ucatiun, travel and standards of 
life on the rigitl restrit'tinns of ensste. {■aste restnertions regarding foew! and pollution 
by Unieh ate fast breakliig rloivir. Kailway tfiivelliiig or proinistjuous herding 
on boats and steamers on the w^ay to liwarka and other jilaees has brought all 
dasses of Hind ns (even untouchahlea) together uiidor eireumstaucea which inake 
it irnpo^ihle for casto to continue at least on its ol<i basis of niutnal excitisiveness 
and rigid siK’ial intolerance. A change in the attitudo of the higher < lasses towards 
the unclean castes is coming into existence, as pninteil out already, but it has 
not been rapid enough in tlie view of the reformers, nor has it been commensurate 
with the much more ideanly hahits of life which the Uheds and thirmhis uiuongst 
the untoimhables are now atlopting. But the change is bound to come. I’he 
testricliuiis of commensalitv adthin ihe difiereni stib-divisions of a caste, or even 
between caste amt chaste, are fast breaking down in cities and towns. Wherever 
the population is tending ti> Imcome “ delocalised ** there the fear of caste opiniou 
is getting less and leas, and the restiictions of caste are beginuing to sit iiiore and 
moi-e lightly on the average 1 tiiidu. The iucreasc in the item of UnsfiocifiGti ’’ 
amongst Brahmans, Vanias and Kaiibis, has beeen already quoted as statistical 
support for the hclief that ihe hold of caste on the llindu is perceptibly 
weakening. 

406 . Caste-pride—As shewn under Religion, the greater the disintegra¬ 
tion, the more vocal is the sentiment. Within the cuates themselves, there is a 
good deal of ^ caste-pa triotistn’’ ami much talk of reform and caste conferences. 
As instances of cmite pride, the tendencies amongst Brahmablmts, KJnimbliars, 
.Motlli Chum pane r is, Khante, Barias, Talavhis, Pmjaras, etc., have been ulreiuly 
floalt with in this chapter. This caste-pride eit her takes shape in some claim to 
Vania, ftajpiit or even Brahman affinitie.s, or in the adoption of a new name. Along 
with this caste-pride, there naturally goes the tendency to resent the conteniptuoiis 
terms which the other castes have invented mul applied to the more unfortunate 
of their brethren. The Tapodhans and Vyas Brahmans now-a-days resent the 
term '“degraded"' appUe.il to them. TheTapodhaiisdo not deny the charge of 
appropriating the offerings to Siva, but tbev maintain that the iia? of such offer¬ 
ing {Simmnnalya) is tlie way to salvation. I'hey object to being called “ JJhai'da.” 
The Vyasa Bmhmans who similarly object to Im Vyasilas refer iqmhfgeticjillv 
to their custom of remiirriagc of widow.s iuit declare that they are high caste Bmli* 
mans and have nothing to do with larg^is and Bhuvaiyas. The Anavalas dis¬ 
pute the version of their origin given in the Caste-gloWry and resent being 
called Bhuthelaa. I’he tendency to change the name of the caste is also apporent. 
The cases of Kaluls calling themselves Suaundiyu Agnikilla Kshatriyaa, of Beccani 
tSonars wishing to bo ktio^vu as I)aiva<lnya Brahmans uikI even of the humble Dhed 
calling himself .Wayavaufihi Rajput are instauuea in point, ft i^ part of a widespreorl 
tendency not eimfined to Lliinluiam merely but apreail all over the world. The 
sanie motive Ls iipparent in the plain *' Smiths ” spelling “ Smythe,*’ in the Xogroe.s 
calling ihemsi’lves Afm-.Americans and in the persons of luixoil liirth in India wiah- 
ing to change their name from Eurasian to .Anglo-Indian. 

407. Tendencies towards fission due to caste pride and other 
causes— The result of these tendencies is mote 6ssiou. Ewn where motives nf 
.siK ial ivseeudanoy are luit at work, the Hindu is consumed ^vit Ji a passion for i nfini te 
subdivisions. Cbaiige.s of domicile or of langut^e or occupation are anllicieut 
reasons for forming suh-divisions. Change of status amongst the Lewa Kanbia has 

' given rise to the Batidar class, Aa in Calcutta, where persons retumed from a 
visit to Europe or Amocita form more or less an endogamous ohisa, so also 
“ Eiighind-retuniefr’ Nagarsare heginiiiiig to form a “A'^ilayari” ficction of their own. 
(!aste illsputea ate also a ^teiit cause of these fiaaioiis. Visa Tan! Vanias of 
Dabhoi, owing to a quarrel, are prohiliiteil by their leaders from iiitermarrjHng with 
those of Btirfxla. Race and Imuility have entered largely into the coirquiaitioii of 
the great la’ciipalioiial groups of the artisans like tkmis" and Bntars. Frequently 
iiitenmurse ivith some lower caste has brought about divisions. The Aiulich 
Brahmans originally with two siib-tlivisions have now iimltiplicd their septa, 
acconling os the needy sect ions of them act os priests of tlie lower orders. There 
are now Koli gom, Khafri gors, Luhar gors. .Mm'hi gors, ct(%, among them. 
Mr. Enthoven would include even llie Vaiuia gors among t he .Audichas, Piirily' of 
lineage is miotlier uoiitribuUiry to Uie MiiittipUcatioit of these djvhsioiis. Visa 
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Dftsa, Pancba aiul cvan AiThif-h* among Vaiiiivjst anil also some iJmhrnan co^es 
like Saelioras and Bhsirgavas, trorresjunid to tlie o<der<»ons, noatirouiis and nnilat- 
toes of the American elassi Beat ion. These terms twenties, teas, h\es, etc, are 
the proportions of pure blowl—presumably Aryan -—that is tradjtionally ssiid to la' 
fomul ill the compoaUioii of these-eastes. A definite riiixwJ breed { I flr«rtSf»(Aorrt). 
iR often lecogtiised as seen in the “ JJamd setdions id Xtigars, Amltidias and td 
Kanbis. The existence of Ihuieholi sections amongst Snt.ars is a noisier example 
of the recognition of mixed blooil. C'liauge of triulittonal occtipatioii is also ojatni" 
t ive as a jKiwerful factor, and in future Is likely to lie a verj' Imitrnl source of 
division. 

408. Tendencies towards union : Fusion by marriage : Prohi¬ 
bition of drink —These fisstnaroijs tendencies on the one siileare fast, leading to 
their inevitable conclusion. The coiueption of ciWte is being gradually narmwed 
down to that of faniily, while In origin it must have lieen a development of the family 
into the clan, or taco or even nation. On the other hand there are nninennis in- 
rtanees of a growing desire for conafjlulation. The I’est ricting of t he area of choice for 
nmrriage has Iwl to stxial conseqncncoa of difiparate juarriages or even of immo¬ 
rality, whiiii have attained the dimensions of a serious problem with many caatefl. 

A great deal of the work of caste conferenees whiiit am familiar t» tlie reailcr of 
newspapers is concerned with the loivering of the imsi of marrriage, and the 
softening of the rigours of caste in regard to clmice of brides. These rigours ai^ par¬ 
ticularly serious with the higher orders. In the chapter on (-ivil Contlition, it wjis 
shewn that widow remarriage had liccome a social necessity with some ciistes. 
Now-a-days there is much talk, in as much as commensal restrict inns are iieiiig 
fast loosened, of enlarging tJie area of counubiurn so as to make it emexteiisive with 
at least the formal limits of c<imnieiisality. Breaches of connubinm are now’ in- 
crcaaiiigly overlooked especially in tho.se eastea where there is a deficiency of brides- 
Iii eiiStes which iln not practise KuliHisni, tlte tendency to fuse sub-csstes is on 
the increase. One cetnaia committee (from Kalol) reports that intermarriages 
have occjisitmally happeneii bet w'een Daaa fSbrimuli, Visa Ditiawal and Oasa IJiniul 
sections of the Vania cimmmuity. L^rom JJanniagar, it is even reported tliat in¬ 
termarriages have taken place lietwcen Lew-ji and Kadwa Kanbis, Amongst tJie 
Kapob of Dhari it is stated that intermarriages have taken place between their 
tw'o sections—DhoiiUari and Delawailt. Krom Petind it ie stated that Visa Lad 
Vanias have started alJfiwiiig their citste people to take brides from sections with 
whom they can dim*. .Amongst tlm Bndiinan castes, gradually these tendencies 
towards c.\tension of coniinbiolity are increasing and are lieing winked at by the 
caste authorities. Tlie iindh tShovisa Brahmans (it is reported from Sinor) have 
taken to seeking their brides from other flcetions. I'he chief obstacle t^i the 
further spiciwl of these tendencies is the sscliishiiess of the leading (Kulht) families 
w’ithiii the castes whose special monopoly of the Ijride-groom price is rlistiifbed 
thereby. Kverywhere there is a general desire to reduce expenses of marriage 
and caste feasts. Ekdtts (agreements) frequently take place with a view to level 
down social distiuetions and to break dow*n the monopoly of the KuUhs. 

Along vrtth these tendencies there goes tlie desire to raifie the social tone of 
the caste, by iliscaixling harmful imeia] habits like drink- The Patanw’adia Kolis 
of .Sinor have solemnly reaolvetl to give up thieving and criminal propensities 
generally. The sea-coast Kolis of Navsari Prantf who ate fairly well-cirtiim- 
stanced, have resolved to prohibit drink w’ithiu their caste, The Khatris have 
resolved not only to penalise by Bugs any ]>erson who drinks amongst them but to 
make a public example of him by jMvrading the delinquent througJi the street.<i. 
The Diieds and Bhangi.s at various placjea have also similarly resolved to prohi¬ 
bit drink. The Goins of the City and Padra taluka have effectively banishe<l drink, 
from their midst, 

409. Caste and the Nationality'—idea, —These coidlictirtg tendencies 
show that even thougli at any given mmneiit caste may apiMar to be stationary, 
it is not so inexorable to change, a.*? its Beeniing rigidity and its apparent 
injustice w’onJd lead one to expect. The fonuution of snb-Ciistes—fiinl the 
case with which they fonned—are an indication of the dynamical tendencies 
operating on this ancient institution. The siib-castca particularly in the occupa- 


* In liic Barilfta State, ** .A^lluch " «»r 2| flection is tint knoiva excejit aioDogflt Ihdigtini 

who call tbeiiiHclves Adliia Vantofl. Mr. EntKoveii however niontluiu .AdliicL oa & definite 
principle of division. 
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tkmal j^oups an? verj' iinstubic*. Hie rotiimoii interests wUjrh^tbe neefis of Use 
occupation create and enforce certainly make for lUiion. lii this Btate, the iniciipA’ 
tionul groups form I he largest proportion of flhulii castes. Tlie tribal and rui'ial 
mates only’ /orm 35 jjer cent, of the toUiL Fund ion is s5o strong a welding factor 
that stHdions ilisdimilar hi their ethnic origin or domicile have tended tn unite 
under its -iitluencc. T’he fisaijiaroiis tendencies als«* in a way help, though it may 
seem a panidox, in the movement towamlsunity. Caste influence is disorganised 
auil iveakenetl through this proees<j. .\nd there is uo stronger €)h.sliicle to the 
nationalitv principle than caste nidi v. The nationality idea m Weatern Kurope «os 
iteveloixid' not a little by the flclw;aliBation of huUvhluals Ihtoiigh the lireak* 
down of cniftgailds. It may he that theao fort-es in India alsMi will throw the 
iiidivkhnil back on himself and his own resources. Castes has littherh) serviul as 
a most effective defensive weapon to the Indian, whose social will and collective 
eapacity for actif>n lias been weakened and renrlered inert through centuries. It is 
remarkable tluit theaa fissaparoiis teiulencies are most evident in groni>a wherein 
function Uas CGiioed tr> weigh as a factor of any importance like the Jimhmans. 
V'unias^ Kanbis, ete. Occiipittinniii l a^leson the other liund like artisan groups, 
etc., show greater U’Iidencifs towards conttolidation,^ In the fonner case, intcl- 
WtuaIist teiideueies are speeding towanls the mitioindity idea. In the Uttar 
the unity of occupation is a suflicipiit warrant for bringing logetlicr dissimilar 
units within a group. tJid territorial naincs like SoratliU, Farnjia, Mam, Maivada, 
Konktini, fjiniachia, Vadnagam, Dishuwal. lUsliasthn, etc., are giving^ place under 
the imprass of modem ideas, surely and inevitably to broader and wider designa¬ 
tions, like Gnjiiriiti, Deccani, [lindiieciini, oU\ Everywhere, the changes ate in tho 
ilireetioti of haniiouifiatioii of differences. TTiitoucliabiUty, if it still takes hard to 
flic, will snrclj' disappear as Sf)on as the .Vntyajiis (uiitoindiiibleB) tlieniselvcs take 
to cleanly living. It has l>aan pointarl mit llnit tliis “ don’t-touchistic ’ plia^ of 
caste is the result of the idea of spirit emanation so common to all early societies.* 
I wouhl not go so far ns to suggest that, this idea of s[)irit coititnunity or magic 
is at the root of caste. But certainly the virulent separatist aspects nd caatc 
are the gift of Auirnism, almig with its hideous godis lo Hindu With 

the movement Piwanla a pni'or and more apiritnal conception of Hinduism, them 
ia little doubt Unit these alien excmsccncos will be shed. 

K iii not true to sjiy tliat the Hindu political sjntheKis luis never been fami¬ 
liar adth the principle of nationality even in getin. lu this Iteport we cannot 
however enter into this nontroversy; but it will suffiec to state t hat rcliglou.s itiove- 
menta associated witli the Aryan Brahtiiati tended to divide arid sub-tUvide, while 
the mligioiii) of Kshatriyas like the Jaiiia and the Baudilha faitha tended to unite 
and coiiaolidate. In the (.'hnpter on Language, reference was made to the Aryan 
Kslintrivas of the Outer Band who were cooHecrated to empire-states and to the 
Rishikuls of the 3Iadhynde^ who were wctlded tolitile kingdoms. With theded- 
iiite Huhjugatioii of Jainisiu and the e.vtermiiiiition of the Buddha's faith, caste 
was re-otithtoned on the l>iisis of Brahmanical ascendancy. Ihrongh ceuturiea, 
it was workeil out into it.s pTcscat elaborate net work with the ingenuity of the 
Brahman intellect. It enveloped the average life of the individual. It giipplied 
his every need. Jt resisted the Intrusion of the foreigner by setting up sucii a 
complete oiganisatiou of an impernim in mperio that it made the alien’s presence 
bearable for centuries and rendered any nationality niovemeut unnecessary. It 
sought instniments from even* quarter, not disdaining ideas from ovgti the rinle 
aborigines, to reinforce its sa net Lone. It absorlicd evert' principle that divided. It 
adapted itself to nil environmoute. But when with the British connection, Westerji 
education was intriMliiccd into this count rj% it met its most {oniiidahle opponent. 
Its bases have been miw undermined. Tlie new iotluences not oiilyliavc mstoreil 
luitioiuilitj but have also invested it with the deinocrtitii- priiudple, which was 
foreign to the spirit of caste goveniment . WJietlicr in the future, in an era of new 
opportunities, caste will adapt itself to these conditioiis nml^ be content to renniiii 
ns it wore, the “ election agent" of the new dciriocriicy, it remains to lie seen. 
But it niu^’ also be that caste, wbicli has adapted so mini}’' ideas to its service, will 
absorb the imtionnlity idea as well. 


• ritfcf it. N, (iilL'lirbt's //rf/iirti p. IIU, 
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SUBtSIDlAflY TABLE II.—VAsiatics in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1801 — 
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XXtl 
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xxtx 


Introductory Remarks 


4 JO, Reference to Statistics— StMistica negariliiig the occapivtions of 
the people are contained in Imppritd Tallies XV’ll-XXL Imperial Table XVn 
IS a general statement ahowitig the number of persons supported by eairli oeeiipa' 
tion elassjfied in the Scheme, as well as the total of actu^ workers and mimber 
of persons snpportetl secondarily by agriculture, in each administrative division 
of the State and the City of Baioda, Imperiid Table XVIII contains under three 
Leads of rent receivers, rent payers anu agricultural labourers, the subsidiary’ 
occupations of agriculturists, according as they are Goveminent einployM, money 
lenders, grain dealers, weavers or persons engaged on other trades or industries, 
clerks, school teachers, estate agents or managers, meiiical practitioners or artisans. 
The remainder of subsidiary occupations is grou]^ together in ^e last colunvn. 
Imperial table XIX aimwa certain dual o^upations which obtain in this State, 
such as guarding of cattle ami blanket weaving, grain dealing ami lending of money, 
fishing and plying of boats, cattle breeding and dairying etc. Imperial Table 
XX gives the religious distribution of persons supported by each occupation. In 
this table, actual workers are not shewn separately. In Imperial Table XXI, 
the same castes as were selected for education (Imperiid Table IX) and age ami 
civil condition (Imperial Table XIV) are again taken and the occupationai dis- 
trihution of their actual workers is studied. It shows the extent to which the 
ir^itiona] occupation v-'ith which a particular caste is associated is followed in 
that caste. Tlic actual workers in the other classes of iKicupatioo are then slicwm 
^ therein. In the State Tables Volume, Table XXIV enables the reoder to see the 
* contrast between urban and lural areas in occupation. Table XIII of that volume 
gives further interesting details of occupations of persons who are literate in Eng* 
Msh. Table XXV gives the chief occupations of immigrants to the City. 
agricultural wealth of the State is studied in Tables XX\T and XXV11 which give 
the statistical results of the recent cattle census that was undertaken along with 
the general census. 

There were also enq^uiriea in various directions, w’hich will be ex- 
plauicd at their proper places in respect of the industrial situation. As 
m 1011, a census of industrial eatablLshmeuts, but of a more detailed and 
searching character, was taken. Imperial Table XXII contmns the results 
of this enquiry. The corresponding table of the last census containcJ only four 
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parts. On this occasion, tlic infonnation coranilctl is detailed m seven parts. Part I 
of this table gives the i^tate SumniarY per kind of iudnstrial establishnient cm- 
plovuijf at least 10 persons, showing details for those nwng tho^ 

which do not. Part 11 gives the ilistribiition of these estahlisbmenta hy 
division and the Citv of Barcxla. Part 111 gives the tjT>e of oi^anosiition (l.c., 
whether the iiulustrv is ran bv fState agencies, companies or pnvate 
ship). This table alw. shows the caste or race of owners and maiiagera. mt l> 
gives the details of caste or race and birtli place of skilled worsen. 1 art v gives 
fimilar details for the unskilled. Part VI gives the detads of power empio>^d in 
these factories. Part VII shows the nunilier of Itwins in use in textile establisJi- 
ments. In *State Table XXIX, particulars regaKling the cottaj^ ami ruml imUis- 
tries obtaining in the State (except the City t>T Baroda) are shewn. About t le 
time of the prebmiiiary record, every' supervisor was pwividetl with a ^uertion- 
naire in wliich he was required to fill in for his circle details of c^r^in spccined cot¬ 
tage industries such as haud-looms, spinning wheels, tanneries, fialienes, etc. Thcj^ 
particulars were ieceiv«l and scrutinised, after which the above table was compile I. 
In the IkhIv of this chapter, a large amount of statistical information, not com¬ 
prised in the above tables, will be end.c«lied. The Director of Dommerce has very 
kindly cooperated with me by letting me have his sjieiial staff who went to cer- 
tain selected tovrwB (including t\w City of Barodn) and there collected data regnrtniig 
per?K)ns engaged in the main cottage industries. A suumiar)^ of hi3 figures will he 
given at its proper context. 


i^abfiiJiary TAhla 

Fnim iriiieb prilk 0 i|)al 
tLnlilr irrejiAred 



Xumlitf 

K&nio 



11 

Ul 

lY 

V 


VI 

vu 


Yin 

IX 

XI 

Xl[ 

xnr 

xtv 

XV 

XYI 

XVll 


OeiKrd Dbftltbpl^B luiptaiiil XVU 


411 . Subsidiary Tables —The above mass of statistical detail is formidable 

enough in ftU conscience, 
ainl to enable the reader 
to digest all this informn- 
tinn, a large number of 
subsidbiry tables is r^ 
qiiired. In the margin 
a list of tlieae is given 
and also the principal 
tables from which they 
are prepared. Besides 
these, Subsidiary Table 
X gives details of per- 
80118 employed in Postal, 
Baihvay and Irrigalion 
Departments. In this 
chapter there will lie nlso 
given other tables show¬ 
ing pruportioiml figures 
prepared from State I’a- 
Ijle XIII and XXIV nnd 
oilier inforniation reganl- 
hig value of la ml, ngrUail- 
tiirul indebtedness, in- 
come, cost of living, etc., 
compiled from sources 
tmi numerons to mention. 


Pnlributkin by (iccnpnlii’in in K«. 

l14.nl UitKiiliinifc I 

Diulrniiliun o| tbo Ap^Unnl. lb> 
dtifllrUl fionimcKti*! fttiil FioIri- 
•tniuil pupttlut^flu . 

ii|Mtkiiii ciimbtned wifh 
CuiluTfl wiirffl*^Eiultiiri? m tltei 
naluLiiUiury Mcirii|Mtknp 
Of^uupAlitJm ^ niliined irft h tgtwcLl 
tnrp wfw'ii* Asjrifyltiiie a tb« 
princd p<il Octju (iftl-infi , 

Oc:cU{iAt^ rkn of FninEftln .. « - 

S#k^nl OooV|WliDiu (vHriftlirirt of| 
^ DeadiUtfH). 

fJk^urpiifciniiH Cif StIdcUkI ^. 

l>ii4inlmiUkiiu( lOjHW liy 

I>»n|[iiii 3 nn And 

[udiutnal of 

j FKluMlTkH BDll pcmi-h* 
l^rtiOMlAn riE estAbllAhiapyU oEU* 
or ykn n pef^mib En 

Toil ilid lo^r 

OrgaiuflAtkin uf £«Uiblk1intefitA .. 

riibc^ oE Oriiriii oE iMllHi wi>rkiarti.i 
UNt. uf uikffkilliHj 
pTojwiiiDOttl DErtritiutk^ft nf ndul^ 
and obEldlrti tif «iuili PbK 
In ililTfn^nl IrwIwitriM. 
H^fftribytEon or P^WM- 


ImpcrriJil TAlik^ X^TIT. 


llnpciiiii X Vn. 




,AtUl VtyTF^l 

4in&l l aiHl 111411 
ImpfiTuil TaIjIp XXt 
liapuitil Tfliilr XX. 


Imptnik] TjiIiU' X Xll. 
Fktt 1 

IimifnAt TiltlD XXII, 
Pfirt t.fluil coTTMiifmU 
\t\K TAfciSr- of luu, 
rin;«riAl Tah]v XXII — 
jiArt JIJ, 
JlAft l^'. 

«i ^ '■ 

■* JW'jt I 


FAft VI 


413. Nature of the Question Asked — ^Thoinformation asked for regard- 
ii^ the oeenpations of the people was to lie entered in columns Jt, 10 and 11 of the * 
Schedule. In 1801 the information required Wiis only found in one column headed 
“ Occupation ” or means of subsistence. Since 1901, particulars rcganllijg wor¬ 
kers and dependciits as well as of subsidiaiy Mcnpations are also included, tioluinn 
9 shows the principal occupation of the individual. Column IP gives particulars 
of the subsidiary occupation, and column 11 is reserved for dependents. 'I’he 
instructions to the enumerators wore as follow' :^— 


Column t) [PrineijH/t ottvpfttionoj ot;hial icorieM].—Enter the priae)]ial nieans «f liveliKood 
of all persons who actually do work or wny on business, wheiLer petsoiudly or by nieana of 
servants, or who life on Ao«jfc-rc»f, ftmim, etc. Eater the exact occuiiatba anil avoid vague 
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temut Hiipli {» “ wrvjco '* nr *' writing " or“ laboDT." For ejuunpio ju tlie case of labour^ say 
wliutJicr in. the AdiiSt or in a stonn tjuarry, or dyeing factory, or cfrtton mill or glass factOTy, or 
earth work, ote. If a [leranti ntahea tbo articliw he (*ll». he should lie entered ns ” maker ami 
aellor of tlicm.'’ Vi'oiuen and children who work at any occu^iaiioii whiidi he][ia to sugiuent 
the family tneotne must be CDteml in column 9 under that iKicu|Httlon and not in column II. 
Coiuntu 9 will be blank for dc;>eiidaiita. Tlie following iertua arc herewith prescribed for 
recording agricultural oecnjiationa r— 


03 

m 

(3) 

4) 

(5) 

m 

(7) 

(B) 


(19) 


llcceivcm of profits of inom villogaa. 
Unceivets of rent on house property. 
Kcceivcra of rent on DgricuUiiraL lands. 

Cultivators who own their Jambs. 


fnamdars. 

House rBatrccci\'er& {Oluif ftjutifu hsodn)), 
Agrieuliuni] rent reccivcni (srfit/A k- 
tt/iro), 

Cultivating land owncre {Jnfp Ihefi hur- 


nara) 

(Hdtivatois who are Umants of Jandtords. Chil tivatiug tcnimts (Ccnc^ui), 

Cultivators in Inam villngw. Immi jwwinn ihniniir, 

UrfjwDrt of Siiecinl Products, Gardeners, etc. Growera nf spices, or whatever it may 

be (by name). 

Agricmlfuntl lalxiureis ordinary, Agricultural labourers [Kfittiiin tior/om) 

Indentured lalajurcra. Agricultural labourer followed by wbat- 

ever local term applies (//oft, or 
dh»H ill mane t^}n thahtf), 

fncoiue from \'ataii property. H o/uh* tvt/n'cut w^Kfr fijratA kitrAnr. 


It niiut!« notetl that jtersous Avho own their own land and cultivate it by means of servants 
ns opposed to teimnts come under (4) alxivo. Thu dxstiuctiou between rent rsceivors (fj?., 1. 
2, IS and tU) and rent payem (4, & and $) is coniprchciKled in the above scheme. In addition , 
classes d and U represent the landivsB element of wage earning labour. Class Jfo, 7 may be 
either rent paying or rent receiving. In regard to [leiaona who may he wild to belong to mote 
than one of the classes, ibe principal one should be entered in eoiuma 9 and the sulisidiaTy one 
in column 10, 

Colntatt lU (i^uhrMfior^ accttpafia/i of ndmi irwkere ), — Enter here nat* occupation which 
actual workers pursue at any time of the year in addition to iLeir principal' occupation. Tlius 
tf a pomuu lives principally by his earnings as a boatman, but partly also by fishing, the word 
■■ iKiatnian” will be entered tii column U and “fishing'' in ooluiun 10. if an actual worker 
Las no miditiojial occupation, the column w'ilJ b« left bluiik. This column will be blank 
fur dependants. 

Go/tfwiM J1 {Meane af sntmiitrnn! af deivadpHiit). — For children and women and old or infirm 
pDfaons who do not work either jmiaoimlly or by means of scrvaiita, enter the prindpat oecupa- 
tUtn of the person who supports tbein. TIjis colurim will be blank for actual workers. 


413. Instructions to Superior Cemus Staff— To nvoid frequent 
reference? to lienilqinirtora llmfie inntntctious were further uinplitied mid made 
marc preeuse in the Mauunl for Suiterviiiont a$ fuliow? 

(f) Thu entry of uccujtatiuns in colimina 9 ro 11 of rlienchwkle is another matter icqnii- 
ing apcelal Mrc, Oidy tJnoso women and children will be shewn as workers who help to augment 
t)ic family income. A wuiimn who looks after Jier kuusc and cooks the food is not a woiker 
but a dejjciidrmt, But a w oinim who ctillects and sells fire-weMid or ceiw-dung in thereby adding 
to the. family income, and should bo shew-n as a worker. So also a woninu who regular ly a^HistA 
bar busbanti in liLs work (e,j., the wik of a potter who fotchw4 tJie clay from which he mokes his 
pota), but not one who merely renders a UttJo occasional help. A boy who iHameflmM looks 
after his father’s cattle is a dependent, but one who is a regular iiow'herd should bu reemded as 
such in column 9, Boys at sdiool or college should be ante red os dopendents. Dependi nts 
on a joint family, the mombora of which follow tUffurent avocaliona. should be ontcred in column 
1 1 under the ocoupatioii of the principal working meniber, Dttmestic servants must be enter- 
’ ed ^ cook, iAisti, etc., in column II, and not in column JI os dajiendcntc on their masters occU’ 
[jatioii. Fetsons temporarily out of employ should U shown as folbwing their previoiLs occu¬ 
pation. 

(m) Whore a man bos more uccupations than oue, ibe principal one is that on which ho 
iclios mainly htr hU BujqHjrt and from which he gets the major jiart of his iacomd, A subsidtarv 
oocupatloa should be onterod if followed at any time of the year, Ontjf mic inibeidiari/ Wfujw* 
tim (the most imjuttituit one) should he entered in cefuino 10 ; ibis must be impressed upon tlie eau- 
moTutors. 

(rt) lit column 9 do not gcnernl or indefinite terms such ns service ", *' shtq)keep¬ 
ing." *’ writiiig." ‘‘ labour," etc. FiaiJ out and stnte the esact loud of «Tgice, the goods sold, 
the clojis of writing or hilHiur 
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If tt mnn aava his ocoupKtioii in service tlistinguinii'— 

(!) GriV«mment liers'ice, (^) railway acrvitc, (3) mitnicipal jurrvioe, (1) villajK* soivitc, 
(5) iiarvlc« in a sliup ur afEue, atid (ti) d»iu< 2 :itic ii«nice. Htaluig Ilia rank olid the 
natun of his work. 

Id the case of domcatic service state predsoly the kind of service rendered, rook, 
water-carrier, khidmatgar, etc. 

Show pcnaioaers &s nuhtw^* or ciril, o-s the case Diny be. 

Show persons who live on the rent of Intids on buildings in towns separately from persons 
who derive their income from agricultural bnd. 

In the case of labourerSi, distinguish agricultural labourers, earth n'orhers, labouters in 
mines, and operatives in niLUs, etc., stating the kiud of nult or factory such as cotton 
mills, ginning factories, etc. 

In the cose of cleric, show the occupation of the clerk's employer {t.g., lawyer's olerk}. 

In the case of traders specify carefully tlio land of trade (e.y., grain dealer). 

In the cose of large mauufflctiiree show the proprietor os n maniifacl urer, and specif}' 
the branch of manufacture, as cotton mariufncturer, etc. For minor industrieSj state 
precisely the nature of the work done, for example, whether a weaver weaves cotton, 
silk, carpetii, etc, 

In addition to th^ae uistnictiona the most common types of errors tvere 
collected nnd circiilnted to all enumemtors nnd auperviitors for their guttlanco. 


414 , Accuracy of tbe return : errors of record— In spite of the 
express injunction against ambiguous or vague terms the mistakes of rwjortl were 
again evident, Durmg the [ns|>ection of the preluninari’ record, a gieat many of 
these errors W'ete eLiminate<K But even then the vague entries of tmajuri (labourer), 
didaiular (sbopkeeper), theli (cultivation). AarhjNiT (artisan) found plnee in the 
enumeration books. Further, tlie peculiar eirciimstanoes of caste oftentintes Ictl 
to the entry of the tradiliojial occupation in the cohiiiiti for principal occupation, 
although as often Jiapj^ned, tlte traditional oconpatiuii liml ceased to be tlte chief 
source of mconio, *i^e distinction l>ctween principal and stibsKlUry was not. 
always understood. The average enumerator did not bother over-niucli alHULt 
the teat of income, nor difl he stop to explain alioiit it. On the whole, therefore, t he 
record of .subsidiary occupations Is far from complete and enn be teben as only 
rouglily true. The column regarding dependents frequently showed that the ins¬ 
tructions regarding it were not understood. Instead of recording the principal 
occupation of the earner by whom the depcndciit is supported, only vague temia 
smrh as “ dependent ” were entered. Frequently in the ease of femaics, although 
it was laid down that mere household work which did not augment the familv 
income was not to be regarded ns an occupation, such vvus entered against tlicir 
names. These mistakes were as far os possible eorrected at the slip-conving stage 
in the Central Abstraction Odicc. 

Apart from these more or less inexcusable errors, there were olfaera more unavoid¬ 
able, where it was uncertain whether a maker of an article was also its seller, 
w'hether a grazier wus also a breeder of cattle, wliether u cultivator was a tout- 
payer or H rent receiver and to on. Even in Europe, on the reqnireinents of which 
the classification of occiipatioim favonreil in the Indian Census has been cIudAt 
bofwl, the economic process of division of labour has notj-et sutSciently advnnc^l 
os to differentiate always between the maker of a comni^ity and its Mllcr. The 
nneecteinty therefore about these differentiatione is excusable in this country and 
continues much the same from census to census. 

Apart from these mistakes the fact that the return of ocpipations b f rvie of_ 

oris presumed to refer to—tlie state of things on a single daylms some bearing on 
the relative value of the statistics. The census date fell on the i 8 th Mareh. About 
this time agricultural operation.^ are nearing their end; the landless labourer, it 
is well-known, chaiiges his occupation with the season. It is probable that a por¬ 
tion of these who if the census date were earlier would have lieen returned as agri- 
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GuIturEil Jatjourers were eiijpged in other pursuits. Thus the ocaipstioiml rctunt 
umy utubity depress the print*ipnl iiidusiry of the State und fail to represent accU' 
ratcly the normul life of the people. .-Vs u result of this depression, it is possihio 
thikt siidi occupation as transport may show an undue iurrease ; the onset of sum¬ 
mer which begins to 1 >e severe at tliis date may mean an unusual briskness among 
minor iiulustries of ice, rerated water manuJfacture and trade. 

4 I 5 < Errors of Compilation —Apart from these wrong entries or limit¬ 
ations of the return. there is the inevitable possibility of incurring mistakes, in 
the course of tabulation, when thousands of dilfereni entries have to be reduced to 
the standard ckssificatinn of four classes, twelve sulwlasses, 5D onlers and 191 
groups. Tliero was the danger of difterent interpretations for the same Giitr>’, 
but as we had in connection with our State Census only one Tabulation Cdlce, this 
was reduced to a miniuium. A classified list of mreuputiona and'an indes both in 
tlujarati and English of occupational entries and the groups to M*hich they can be 
assigned were prepared for the use of sorters and compilers. By means of cons¬ 
tant sn|>ervi 3 ion, a iiniforrniiy of procedure 'was attained. Besides by the time 
tlic sorting stage for the occupation tables was reached, the sorting staS'were made 
alrearly familijir noth the general nature of the occupational classification by hav¬ 
ing to sort the literates' in English according U» occupation and age. This preli¬ 
minary experience stood them in very good stead w'hen the more eluborate work 
AVHS later taken in hand. Each total for a district before it was finally passed vi'as 
further compared with the previous census totid, and where there were discre¬ 
pancies, the sorters had to re-examine the tabu I at ion processes and even to have 
recourse to the origiuul schedules. Several important errors w*ere thus detected 
and rectified. 


(bmersklly it may lie concluded that with added experience and familiarity tlio 
compiiatiDn of the occupation table is no longer such a formidable task as it appear¬ 
ed at first sight. The change in classification, introduced since 1911, which hus made 
it simpler and more logical has eased the task coiisiderablv of Compilation Ofiioes. 
But it must lie rememltered that a general census, as Sir Robert Gmeii once gave 
his opinion, is not the right machtner}’ for conduetbig a detailcil inquest into the 
iudustrinl ocguiiisatiun of a country. What is really available through such means 
is a rough and reatly return showing broadly the man-power available at anv 
given moment in any particular industTT or trarle. The figures for the broad divi¬ 
sions or classes, sub-elasses and most of the orders may therefore be accepted as 
correct, but the return of groups must l>e regarded with considerable reserve. 


416 . Scope of the Chapter —^.-Vs it was remarked in the Census Report 
of Ei^laud and Wales for i$Qt, The most that it is reasonable to expect from 
data so collected at a census) is that they shall give the means of drawing 
such a pii^ture of the occupational distribution of the people as shall be fairly true 
ill its main lines, though little viduc can be attached to the detailed features. It 
is not wise to demand from a material a result for the produetion of which it is 
iinsuiteil," It is for this re^u tlierefore that in the United States, any industrial 
survey of a scientific nature is obtained through Ute agency of a specially conducted 
enquiiy spread over a large period, mid seldom through tlie means o! a synchro¬ 
nous cciisue. 


It is ill view of the limitations of the enquin’ and the deficieticjca of the ma¬ 
terial that, as explained by the Census Comiuiadoner’s Note, the uidc scope that 
» was originalty intended for this Chapter has been uarrowetl doam to the discussion 
of the “ iiereonncl and mau power of the various occupat.ions and iudustrtes, and 
except in so far as new and useful information can be imported, our efforts should 
be confined within these limits." Subject to these limitations, the discussion on 
industries, the labour problem and economic condition generally,' ivill deal with 
these questions in so far as they bear on the demography of the State. 

417 . Changes! nthe classification since 1901 --At the last census, Sir 
Edward Gait carefully reviseil the occupation scheme onthe basis of Bertilton's 
classification. The classifications of 1B91 and 1901 censuses were complicated 
in the extreme. J tilivided all occujHVtions into seven main cla&se.l Subsidiary to 
these were 24 orders, which were further sub-divided into 79 sub-orders and* 520 
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groups. Its extrenw clahomtion exposed the work of eoriiptlera to serious risk of 
error. The following statenieiit bIiowb tlie main ieiitiirua of tJje two Bohenioa: 
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The ckssificfttioTi into classes and sub-classes has been retained almost un- 
ehang^ in the present, census. Apart from the elaborateness of the old fadienio 
of 1901 there were saveial defects in It which itiatle a change in 19! 1 iinpetutive. 
As Mr, Morgan Webb pointed out in the Bnmn Ueport of 1911 ; " Traders deal¬ 
ing in sijccilied articles were included in Class D,—preparatiun and supply of riia- 
tenal eubataiices, wliile traders imspetdfied were entered in t'taas E—Comrueree, 
Tranaport and .Storage, Agtiin nuners of specified minerals were included under 
Class 1), whereas miners of unspocifictl suhstauces were eiiterwl in Cbss G, U 
is irnpussible to devise a scJienio of occupational classification free from some n no¬ 
ma Uea of this iiatiirei but those just instanced were capable of nio<lification.*' A 
scheme was therefore requiietl which was simpler, more logical and more elastic. 
Besides, it was essential that Indian statistics should be brciuglit in line with the 
iuteruational ciasaifieation, and Bertilion's Scheme was being generally adopted 
in European cumitrics and in the United States. 


4i 5. Chang;es in the classification since igii —The Scheme adopted 
in 191 1 holds goo<l generally in the main details for this census also. The four 
classes and twelve sub-classes continue unchanged.* The number of orders is now 50 
instead of 55 in flic last cemsus; rtiom has been found for two new orfers, Trans¬ 
port by Air {19) and Air Forw (43) by combining old ordere 18 and 19 into one witb 
a new'name *MJther miscellaneous and undefined I ndustries. ” anti also by amal' 
gamuting old ortlers 40 and 41 and calling the new order 40 simply Trmle of other 
sorts.” A new oixler, ,59, has been opened under subclass “Unproductive” 

* Clans D naavutdudesSub<Lluha IX—I'lisoiis living oa tlicir income—^whtch in 1911 
fiimied part o( Class C. 
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iritb i:li« titip. "fJiJier unclassified non-productive hidustries/’ The groups have 
been esputulcfi from I BS) to 191, Tlie principal alterations in reapct^tof the groups 
arc— 

(i) f he expansion of the existing groups, ao as to show in detuil interesting 
ur iinpurtant categories wiikb were previously combined, and («) the correction 
of tmperfeci cJiisaifiv:ntion by redrafting the groups or trunaforringi'crtAin categories 
from one group to another,'’ 

As to the first t^Tie of changes, those ivith which tliis 8taie is chietiv concernefi 
lire detailed below. In Order !, farm servants are isolated from field labourers. 
In Onler B (Textiles) groups have been expanded to show separately workers in 
certain important operations like cotton aixing from cotton weavingt weaving of 
wnolleu blankets aiifl u oollen carpets from wool curding ntid spuming aiitl silk 
w'eaving from silk spuming. In Onler 8. sawyers are separates] from carpenters, 
turners and joiuers. In Order 11. nia mi fact urens of mineral oils ace sepiiraterl out 
from those that are concernoil in tlie prfMiucttoii of vegetable oil. In Order 15, 
stone cutters iind dressers are shewn separate from litick-lajHers and masons. In 
Oriler 18, coiitractors for the diaposiil of refuse matter are ditfareutiated from mere 
sweepers and scaveiigera. In Orders Hi, 21 and 37, the workers in mechauital 
transport ate separated from other transport workius. In Orders 20, 21, 22 and 
4!b an endeavour bus liecu made to isolate the miskilh'd workers from the skilled. 
Xew groups have been added also ;— ejj., makers of glaas bangles (o3), general 
store keepers ( 1 52), etc. The last named has been long tliouglit of as a necessity, 
as the variety of general stores corresponding 1:o what is known as tL<‘ WMiiioAnri 
dnktin is fast springing up as a feature of the rural economy. 

The other changes are conceived with u view to improv'o the classification. 
Persons comtected wirli journalism—Kilitors and Jonnialists— hove been taken out 
of old Order 18 (Indiistrlea of luxurv') and mcluded under new Order 50 (Letters, 
Sciences and Arts) in (^roup 1 77. .\crohats, eonjuiera, fortune-tellers, reciters, 
etc. have been similarly taken out of old Order 41 (Tratle of other sorts) hecaiiati 
they ucc not well classified umler Trade, and brought under Order 50 as a sepnmte 
group (Xo. I7tl), Finally under the sub-class “Unproductive*' the order of 
^ggars, Vagiaiita, etc., have been expanded into three groups. Thert^ was a public 
demand for infornmtion about the strengtb of beggars and vagrants. On the 
other hand it was also thought desirable to give sepumte figiire.s for prncurer.s and 
prostitutes, 

419. Principles underlying the classification- The more im]xwianf 
principles that have governed the present classification of occupations may be of 
interest to the reatler. Tlie following is a fesmn4 of the Census Commlssiooer's 
note on the subject 

(i) Where a person lioth makes and sells, he is dosaed us a imther. On 
the same priiielple when a person extracts some substance, such as saltpetre, sul¬ 
phur, etc., he is classed uniier i^ub-class 1 f —Exploitation of minerals and not in 
Mtib'Clasa III —Industry. 

(ii) Industrial and trading occupations ate diviiled («) according to the 
material worked in, and (i) according to the use which it serves. Gene rail v the first 
fuitegory is resorvetl for such aiticlea, the use of which is not finally iletermined. 
lJul it also includes specified articles for which there is no appropriate head in the 
st^cond category. For example, while shoe-makers are included in the second 
category (Order 13, group 78), the makers of water-bags, saddlery and the like 
are put in the first (Onler 7. group 40). 

(nil Peiisoiis employed iu itailway carriage-faebiries have been shewn in 
Order 22 (Traiwport by Kail) instead of under Order ]ij (Coustmetion of 
means of transport) because these factories art« directly worketl by Railways 
in this country. The manufacture and repair of railway trucks is an iutegnd 
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part of tin? opi!mfiim& tpf tiie Railway uulljuritips. Railway pt*lii?e and Railwav 
dt«?tors} In»\v«v®r atu Ireatod as pjotessiana! men., nlthon^fh they nttuive thfiv 
pay frtriti flia Rntlwuy. 

(if) tUijicrally the principle w laid ilmni that wbifmvnr it man a jveTsnnal 
tH'inipiitinii which involves some spetsial trainii^, e.t}„ doctor ipr enfjbieer, he is 
nlusseil utaier llic head rosorved for that occupation^ Wliercwr the work in wliicJi 
be is otiftaged involves furllier speeialiitatiotiT the gimip is again sub-ilmded, Tims 
a marine crigiiieer is dmen*ritiiitj(Kl from a river survej'or Only such oflicers of 
goveninieiit as ate riot professioiinl )iKrswma like d(K-torSt teacbem. clergymen, 
postal, sattlomeut ofru erti, Raibvny ofliears, ek.,—wduMy? uccupaiion 

is not covered by some nther group—is to be enteretl under the Onler 45-Rtiblic 
Adinioistrutiori, Oovcniment iwons, rhwtmit aiul sticli otJier ineniais ns do not 
belong to ilieae other eitablishnients iviil Im» entered under this orilcr, and not 
aa porters aud messengers under Order *2J {Transport liy Koad), 


Analysis of the Occupation Return 


4io. Main Features of the Return — The marginal diagram shows that 
with the rest of India, this State continues to be preponderHiitly agricultiirnl 
and pastomL Exploitation of Animals and N egetalioji sjupports Uft per cent, of llni 

p o p u. 1 ti t i o n. 
Exploitatiitri of 
Minerals is 
praciicn lly tioxv 
Gxisiout—nidy 
3 per 10.000 
lieiijg supi>orL- 
ed by this 
means. In¬ 
dustry is the 
principni means 
of support U* 
|;i per cent, of 
the popuiiv 
tion. Trade 
comes next 
vidth 7per (.‘out, 
'Hie item "In¬ 
sufficiently 

described occupatious " aljsnrhs It j>er cent, showing the extent of vague entiies. 
This proportion is the tndeX of the relative* n ecu racy of the rernni. In lUM. 
tJie proport ion of vague entries was 7 per cent. In 1001, the correspond big 
figure was 14 4, Tims it is smtiu eonsulaiioii that in this most inipurtant resf^icct, 
each succeciling census s.li<uvs it jintgivasive inijtrovemimt towiirtk accuracy ol 
reconl. Liberal Profcssuitis come ne.vt ,wilh 3'3 per ijent. Public Adiiibdef ru- 
tioii. Transport and Public Eoree have rcs|iGctively a. 1*3 and 1*1 per cent. 
Persons livbig on their own income, and the imprcxluctive classes (beggare, 
vagrants, persons of crimbml and disreputable oceupations), each comstitiitcs only 
5 pet mille of the population. 
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It has l>een alreadv pointed out that the census date is likely to affect the 
strength of the pupnlatlun supported liy agric.nlliiTe. Tlie bulk of tihc stajile crops 
ill the State arc rcapetl by March, and the landless labourer usually has rei^ourse 
to other sources of livelliiOtMl. About the time of i?ciisus reermi (Pebruaiy*) 
however, it is not likelj* lliat mony labourers hiul Ht the land, and the proportion 
given above fairly Tepresenls l.he strength of (he pirim ipal bidusdiy in the State, 
Jatuum* and Pebniarj* are rather iictive picking seawmB for the so-t ailed luxury 
trrops; and tlie omimerators, ulthtmgii they are supposed to repreteut the actual 
situation on the census date in Marefi, generally record the state of tilings in the 
periofl of the Preliminarv Record. The Pinal Kevision on the eensuit niglit seldom 
takes into ucetmab^lie cKango of (K-cupation that may have liapfienerj tn tiie mean- 
while. The figures for I’mde. Public Adinmisimtioi'i aud Professions nn* stalde and 
nut liable to seasotial finetnutiuna. Transport probably ia inflated with tempur- 
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aty atrcessioiis of faboiircrs who Iiave tjcpu rplfiaaed from titc tiiiitl* The /yroup of 
Iflbourers iitiispecifitMl is hu\ve\'cr the kind of oociiputioti that an agricnitntiil 
labourer teuij>onirih' on Ins Idtuse ondi")« jnoMt Ukdv to return for himself, Dii the 
vvholo whatever disturlwiuces Uke llitw may lum* liappiictl are eorrceted by the 
saving grace of large nuni1«?«, ajitl tlicrc edtouhl 1«> little hesilation to fiueept tlie 
aliove census distributipti «a the tioniml oeeimatioual distnbutiun for the year 
1 & 21 . 

431 . Comparison with the occupational distribution of rpii — 
The marginal statement shows timt 
eouipared with I!)It, the occupa¬ 
tional digtributiaii lius undergone 
little ehaiige. Tlie principal iti- 
diietry (Agrieulture) aJmws a sight¬ 
ly larger prevahmee, Tmdu (riub- 
doss V) and TransiioTt show incrC' 
asea, Oji the other hand, Industries 
and Pcofesrions show decline. Tlie 
*' L'nspecilicd ” as alrea<ly men- 
tionod now looms tess largeLv. 

DutiiesLie servants have inereaswi, 
but prcibiibly this is due to the 
corrector return. The umiy ufiuc* 
tives have declined in nuniliefs. 

Servants in State employ have 
increased, important diflerences ■will Ijd however discussed mote suitably when 
the detailed cxaniinatluu of the occupations is taken in hand. 
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4^2 Distribution of Occupations by Natural Divisions—Turning 
to the local duitribulion of the different sulHila-ises by divisions, we may stu¬ 
dy the tiiiiigiiuil diagmin which has lieen plotterl i*ii the priiportional figures 
of Subsidiary Table Hi. A mai^nai statement is also given lor couvenieuee of 
the tender. The 

DtA&HAW THE. D«$TaiKoT»ON Of THE T^pDLATIONi 

BY OCCUPATiOKCtLASSEs) IN THE divisions 
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servants in civil or Jiiilitap'employ. .About 13 percent, are aliftorluHl by insiifii- 
cienflv described oceupationfl, U la in the City mot© than an 3 'wher© else that theso 


vague cutricii predo¬ 
minate. The gfi^ater 
CDinplie^ilioo of the 
occupational <11^1 ri- 
bntion—which is na- 
tn ral to urban arena — 
pitzzles the ctuune- 
tariw more than the 
.state of thinga 
in the distJricts where 
iSUMipafioiiH . are 
simpler, less varied 
and more archaic. 
Here again it is conso¬ 
ling to know that In 
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19!! more tiiHfi Ifi percent, of the Citr's popuifttionwere returndd rJiiis vaguely, 
Tuniiug to the rtistricte. the Kiith.iawad tMvisioii shows the lowc&t proportion of 
agricultnrifits. Its poswessiou of a seii'ho&nl points t<i tlie CEbtenee of u large sea¬ 
faring population and the possibilities of comnieree. Its anil besides is too poor to 
work with, i^uth flujarat with its large Antiuist population, the bulk of whom 
are engaged on the laud, shows the highest proportion of agrii-idturists. In 
Industry, Kutliiawad (purtii-ularly Anireli Pmut) and North (iujarat tie for the 
first pJaoe. Kathiaivad artisauB like uariMJnterK, tnilors, lilacksmiths, etc., have a 
well-deserved ri^utation and are found throughout the State. Their earnings help 
to support their families in their homes. In Commerce and Tnin 8 p<irt, this 
tUvision also shows the largest proportion of persona supported. Tlie Temairung 
occupations absorb toper cent. Krtlhiawad'a population. Next to the t?ity this 
Is tije highest proportion. The iJhari and Dwarka detat-hments of the State 
Army swell the ranks of those engaged in State employ ; while tlxe unspecifietl anil 
vague entries ax-e more nxxmeroivs in Katliiawad than anywhere else in tlie 
State except the C-ity, 


423 , Urban Occupations- Kroin the marginal table given in the preced¬ 
ing paragraph the contrast m the occupational xUstrihution Ijetwfceu City and 
country was oddent, To study the occupulional situation by broad group, the 
statistics were in tlxis retisim separately compilwl for toxvns. In 1891 it appears 
that the occupations of urliati inhabitants W'cre talmlated separately. The result 
obscured as Mr, liovindbhai explains by the incliiaion in the category of tovrns of 
over-grown villages xvhieh little fleserveil the name. A detailed compilation of 
statistics for toxx’ue vs certainly not xvortli the trouble. But, if by broad i!his.ses 
the occupational figures are obtainefl, the contrast betw’een t<nvn and cmintry 
rannot fail to be of interest. !:>tate Taldc XXTV has been therefore coinpilwj on 
the present occasion, h'igxires for idl towns have been compilcfl by the twelve 
Hull-classes—actual workers only being slipxvn. Separate figLires for intlividunl 
toxvns—IB induBtrial and urban, and 7 agricidtiiraland distributive—-are alsosliexni. 
As it Las been already pointed out in (lhaptei !1—para. 80—the towns xvhich arc 
industrial and of distinct urban rharaeterietk-s (iiifluding the City of Baroda) cons¬ 
titute 71 percent, of the total urban pujxulation. llie agricultural and distrilm- 
tive txiwiis. altiiough they number 25 out. of 48. only contain 29 per cent, of the 
urban population. In the selected toxviis of tlie first oitler are jiicUidcd all the 
liiduatrial places like Petlad, Bilimora. Ivalol nut! Karjan, and also the two temple 

toxvus and a few 

other xvell - establish¬ 
ed urban xireas like 
I’atan. V'isnagar and 

Kadi. In the agri- 

cuitural aud distri¬ 
butive i.dass of tew ns 
\'adiiugar. Unjha, 
Sojitra, Bhadrun, 
Lmiol, I'uava ami 
Dtmrmaj have been 
out ot 
the 25. The mar¬ 
ginal statement gives 
the propfirtion of 
actual workers en- 
gugxfd in the inaiti 
cKX-upations in the 
State, in the City, 

industrial texvns and 
agricultural and diatrihiitix'U town is. It will tie evident therefrom that indna trial 
ureas, although more agricultural than the City have a larger ]xroportioii of their 
population engaged in iiulustriul and commereial pursuits. Tin* agricultiiml 
toxxms are little Aiore than uvergroxvn villages and the occupatimiid tiistrihution 
ill those places closely approuches that of the State. 
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4^4- Occupations In the City of Bacoda — Tli? nmiii wciiptitious of tlic 
f7ly fff may ix* notir^i now iu h litHp 

greater ilctail. It will be fimml from a study 
of tLc iimrginal ratios that t)ic occupational 
yiiriattoji iliffers lotally from that of t,Iic State. 

[ he 1‘t.mtrasts are filribiug. For even' per¬ 
son who if! an agricullurist in the City there 
are 11 in the State, tclatlvclv to the total 
jKipuhttinn, Apart froju inililic julmlnistra- 
doii and professions generally, iii wliicli oc' 
enpatioiiB tlie prfjportions arc always expect¬ 
ed to be large in a city, it is iiiteresting that 
general labourers of the miseellflneous variety, 

TOTsona engaged in industries and trades of 
luxury, (.lomestir servants and the unprotliie- 
tive nod disreputable classes figure miiuU 
more largely in the (lily than elsewhere in the 
State, it may he of interest, to eompare the 
CK-enpational cliatriliiitioij of the City of Barocla 

with that of the Cities of Bombay Presidciiev. 

■■ ¥• 

I 'lie figures for this census are not availnlde, 

ihe comparison can he only with the 
figures tjf the hist cenfin.s taken from the 
Bombay Report of lyjl. From the 
maigimil compariaou it appears that 
Bombay Cities hav’c much more c.ottimerce and industry, altliough the 
persons engaged in the learned 
profeflaioiis form a larger propor¬ 
tion in Batofla City. The table also 
imtnpares the present situation with 
thal of 1911. Commert-e seems to 
have attraetefl nnire persons within 
the ileeade, while the increased 
proportion under afrricultiire is the 
re.snit of the tenflency of 

non-agricultural ehtsses to enhance 
their stieial status b}* investing in 
land. The progrt^ssive decay of the 
oil] haiidierafts has also helped this 
pns’eas. 

Tliere is another way in which the hearings of the occnpotional tliatributiori 
of the (*ity on the total figures for the Suite can he studied, and that is the pro¬ 
portion of actual workers employed in the City and other areas in each main oe- 
impatiiiii. In all iiccupatioiis, of a IbCl workers, only five lielong to the ('jty, As 
may lie expected, the proportion of workers on agrierdture is verj^ small indeed — 
hardly 5 jier mi lie. But if we lake only into account the rent-receivers—Inamdars, 
.lagirdars and other alienated landholders—10 per cent, uf t!ie total of tljis cIbss 
are found in the C'ity. IndnstriKl workers of the (.Hty form 9 |ier cent, of their total 
strength iu the tllate, but taking imlividusl indn-strles, that on furniture absorbs 
5fi jier cent,, fowl '24 per cent, and production and transmission of motive power 
(electric light etc.) is cretUted with 81 percent. Transport workers of the C'ity 
■ form ] 7 per cent. TVude in the City takes np 10 per cent, of total amrkers in tlmt 
Hue, but trsfies in metals and chemical products each absorb nearly half of the 
total strength of their wtirkers, T’he hulk of the army is concentrated in the 
(’apitiil (79 [M?r tent), Public administration requires 20 percent, of its personnel 
for the (Tty. The professions generally have I3y>ercent, there, but the City's 
lawyers and doctors form 39 and 31 per cent, of tljejr respef:tive ri>tals. Persons 
living on their income ui that place are nearly a third of (heir class. Lastly, the 
Central Jail, the asylums and the orphanages account for 82 per cent, of the inmates 
cjf all such institutions in the State. 

425 . Rural Occupations— From a consldcratioa of urban occupa- 
tions we may turn to the rural areas. The agricidtiiral and distribu- 
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iirVeragc ia tli* oociipH- 
tJistriijiitidii ffeaemlly, 


State 
tioTial 

El ad part icnljirlT in respe'^t lo iigri’ 
culture. Fnmi tlie t'ity. wHcit 
they aw ilic lowest, the pnipor- 
tion of iigrifultiirista rises pro¬ 
gressively in thebidustrial towns, 
then agrionlttiral towns, and 
finally it rcaefaes its tnaxiuniin 

_in ru ral arena where T" per eeiit. 

of the population are engaged in exploitation of animals and vegotalion. 
Industry and commerce are at their lowest ehb tn the villages, J he factor 
of vague entries counts the least there als<ij as the village otiCiijiations are few 
and well-known and the Iwal enumerator is able to fill bi the scheilules far more 
correctly in the nlluges than in large towns. 


As in the lust census, tbe typical simple induatriea that are w'eil known in 

the villages have been com^ 
piled and the proportion of 
perEioiis suppoiteii by each in 
the last two censiiwa is shewn 
in tile marginal taliie. .\e- 
cordlug to this table, ten 
years ago, MlMi per rnille of 
the population wore support* 
cd hv tliesc simple occiipa* 
tions. In this census, ^ the 
proportion supported is slight¬ 
ly less. The otxu patio ns pur¬ 
sued in the villages form tlie 
bulk of the normal activities 
of the people. These simple 
ot'cupaDions correajxmd to the 
simplicity of tJie villager’s 
wantpS, his narrow liorition ami 
his 1 united re.sourcea, 1’he self- 
no Jitalneil village lia« been 
often the theme of writers 
on India. Hut the old isola¬ 
tion IS fast passing away and 
the complete equipment of 
urtiaans and menials witli 
which the old tyjie of villijg,e 
w'Hs fnniisiied is being dissolv¬ 
ed by the force of competi¬ 
tive tendencies. As villages 
become larger, the village bar¬ 
ber, hhicksmith. carpenter or 
potter seems to lose the ilc- 
finitenesi of hia circle of dim- 
feJe (tjiarai), Tlio influence 
of custom in fixing the re- ^ 
numeration for the hire of ‘ 

lalmur is also giving way 

gradually ui the laws of 
supply ami deinaud. In many important directions, the vilJage services are 

living depleted by the discontented village artisan or menial leaving for 

tomis or large centres, in the hopo^ that with better wages and in newer 
surrouii<iiugs his ambitions can W satisfied. Tlie want of fuiuvengcTS and 
village watchmen, who are gradually fotaaking their trailitionul oceupations, is 
now being generally felt; the decline amongst htitarf and fwjfttiis—to inentitm t.wo 
anioug the esaential village occupationa—and the emigration of sutafs lo towms. 
etc., are indicatiAus how the niral popniation which still forms ahout 8(1 |a>r cent, 
is being gradually deprived of their ancestral facilities. 
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426. Normal occupational distribution in a village of 1,000 
pcrsons- Taktiig tJjo pmportionBof th« ahove talili*, wc* tilioiilrl ejtpc<'t to have, io 
a village of I.OUU iiihahitantR, 74] agr'utulturists of wliom 579 will be iutirllonls 
ami cultivatorji, J Ii2 agreatie labourer:? and farm servants, 4Sgeneral labourers, 2o 
stock-owners and lierdstnen, 23 cotton workers (liaiul-weavers, spinners, etc.), 23 
priests, temple servants and mendicants, 10 leather-’workers, 10 money-lentlers and 
grain dealers, l5pottera, i4 carpenters, 10 barliers, Klgoldsmitba and bkoksmilhs, 
!> vegetable and fruit sellers, 8 tailors, 8 oil-presjwrs, 0 bltan^is (sweepers and sca¬ 
vengers} niul barely two tlhviiifs. Tliese proportions are of |»isons supported by 
the occupations and not actual workers. From the latter poinl of view, it must In* 
conchnled that for t he ren^uirernenta of a village of this size, the supply of net^essvry 
services — like barhers, tailors, and sweej>ei:ii—is very inaclei^uate indeed. 

It is ititcresting to compare these ratios wit h those w'orke<l ^mt for th e tle utra l 
Provinces in 1911 by .Mr. Marten. In tiie 
margin are given comparative figures which 
show u remarkidilG general correspondence. 

In the Batoda village apparently there are 
fewer labourers, blacksmiths and goltbmiths, 
but on the other hand there are more cultiva¬ 
tors, uiouev-Ieuders and grain dealers, tailors, 
biirbors, potters and scavengers. The vil¬ 
lage iHTvices, though undennanned in this 
jitate, ap{K*ar to l>e lietter off generally than 
ill the Ckmtral Provinees. The larger pro- 
portion of cultivatorB in the Bartsla village 
IS due to the State cncourageinent of Khatu 
holdings which has led to a striking increase 
ot jwasant proprietors in recent years. 
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427 . Workers and Dependents— Thetlistinctionljetween workers and 
dependents is a very dirficult question to decide. The general iiistructious as 
well as the iidditioiial one,s in this regard have been already quoted. But it is 
clifficnlt to lay down exact tests and (ipecilic rules which could l*e unifonniy inter- 
preted. At what age a cliild is eonsiderefl to have ceased to be dependent and 
Ilecome an earning helper it is ahvatTj difficult to decide. Then tine question of 
the woman in the family is another problem. How far woman’s help in agricul- 
iiiral operations is sufficient to enable the head of the household to do without, 
hired labour, and how far such help enables the woman to pass from a dependent 
to a worker are questions that, ^queutly come np for acttlemeut. Agam in 
regiirii to industries Itke cotton and silk weaving, tJio test of the receipt of a wage 
wa«dispensed 'vith, so long as there ivas 
evidence that the work of a woman or a 
citilfl helps pt augment the family income. 

There was lastly the question that, if help 
was WMi<tered what occupalion was to 1 m? 
eniered against the helper's name. Thus 
in agiicnitural operations, the wife of a 
cultivator may a.«sist in various subsi¬ 
diary ways such as carrying watot or even 
by nicre menial labour. 'The question 
often iiriwjs whether to treat her ocmipa- 
tion 8 S tile same as that of her husband 
or to class it under agricultural labour. 

It was in siieh cases laid flown that 
wherever the kind of assistance was 
spetfied, the occupation to be entered 
was to conffirm to the specification, init 
that otherwise the oi-cupation of the 
principal memherof the family was tti be 
entered, tienerally the figures regarding 
w’orkera have to be received with a Little 
caution, but such as they are, the mar¬ 
ginal statement showing the proportions 
of workers aiifl dejiendGuts in the four 
main rksses and the twelve sub-classes 
niav be studied. Orilv in two classes— domestic service and unproductive occiipa 
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tioii—do workers predonitiiate. The sJcrvaiit# in 8tate employ inul inflefieiuleiil. 
cluBses—jwnion living on t heir own income—liove the laifiest numln't of dpjjend- 
ent«, us LS to l>e expected.* Public adniimstrotion means u certains taiik* com 
peteiice anil rhat attracts a profiisioo of hangers-on—poor relati^'es and other 
dependents. As we go loo'cr doum the social strata» we find the proportions of 
wrirkers incttniHiug amongst piipti tat ions on t he margin of coinrurt or of filth- 
.sistence. Agricu]t\>re has a percentage of 41 for its workers, hut thus figure is 
tJie nieiiii of v'aiying proportions ranging from Jimmdars (33), cultivating owners 
(34), itmt recei^-ing l>hahdars (37), cnltivatiug lenantH (4«>), farm servants (54) itnd 
field laliotirera (01). Thus aflluencc is in inverse ratio to the pioporiioti of work¬ 
ers. Similarly iu Industries, workers in gold, pretdoiis stones and mehila, and 
furnituiv workers have a larger prajmrtion of depeialcnts than (dhet indiistritii 
workers. In trade also, hankers, money lenders and others of their kind supiJOU 
n larger number of dependents per w’orker thim pe<»ple who sell leather articles or 
triule in pottery, bricks and tiles, 

428. Local distribution of workers and dependents The lucsl 

distributioti of work¬ 
ers and dependents 
affonla anutlier in¬ 
teresting study. The 
eornparatively high 
proportion of workert? 
ill the City is owing to 
t he fact that a latge 
setdion of its popula¬ 
tion arc iuimignmte. 
living without the full 
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complement of their families and the nuntljer of dependents amongst thetn ts there¬ 
by reduced. The rather low proportion of the workers jii the Kortheru Division 
is due more or less to the social attitude of ite iiihabitants adiicli is opposed to the 
association of females in their nien-folks* daily avocations. In some measure, 
the leasing of large areas of land has holpeil the growth of }ieHs«int prupTietors wdio 
are not always of the acriculturj.st rhios. As a matter of fact tlie tendency fur 
land to pass from agricuitoiral to uotwigricidiural clusaes w'ithin recent years has 
lifcome verj' evident generally in the 8tnte and in that division in particular, 't’hc 
ffotmirs have taken advantage of tlie pnmuMug economic tlepression to foreclose 
their debtors’ land and turn tjjemsejves into lanalords. These classes have usually 
u low proportion of workers, h’nrtlier the agrieultund and iiulustrial depression 
haacausef l an outflow of able-bodied workers —a particular type of drain to which 
Kadi Praiti is peculiarly liable. In Kathiaw'ad the pnjportiou of workers is evi¬ 
dence, I take it, of the joint iiiifueuce of eDiigratiuii wdiicfi low-ers, and ttie poverty 
of ita in habitants whic h raises, the proportion of its w'orkers. Bcside.s cot ton 
is lino of ita staple crops, whicli requires Tittle 011 tsido labour; generally cotton 
growing areas should show therefore rather a high projmrftion of workers, Ijccauise, 
wherever little labour is required women ami tdiildreu of the house are fully uti¬ 
lised in it, fn Sout h CJujarat, the large aboriginal population is Jjoor and caaiiol 
afford the hire of labour. There is besides no objection to their females Joining 
the men in the field or faetoiy, 

Occu pations of Pemalos-'ln this State, amt iuCliiJarat ^rorierally, 

there are few ca.stes which insist on 
the seclusion of females; in consequence 
the proportion of females amongst wot- 
kers 18 fairly high. In HUl, there were 
431 female ivoikers to a thousand male. 
In the present census, the ratio is Sflli,. 
In rcispect of Sub-class II, the absolute 
figures are too few to be worth noting. (If 
other occtupalionsciotueslic service sliowsa 
prcpoudcmucc ub expected of females, 
A I nougat pct^iis li\ing on their hitiome, 
ilicre are many women jiensioiiers of State 
or widows living on their cash Livest- 
rnents, thiUlic l''(irce, Bublic Adiiiinistra- 
tion and professions show in the onlcr 
stilted naturally the least proportion of 
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liFomeu workers^ TJih VAriattooi$ are even more striking when wo take apecifio 
ocoiipations. In the margin a 
few occupations where women 
bulk largely as W'orkers are 
shewn. Some of these are work¬ 
ed by the women indei>en' 
dently of their men folk such 
as Group Nos. I, 18], 
and 65. There are others Uke 
55, 103, «0 or 6 whew they 
join the meti and w*ork to¬ 
gether. In particidar occu¬ 
pations like spade cultivation, 
w’oman labour is veir much 
in demand. Thirdly there are 
occupations to which women 
take to supplement their hus¬ 
bands'earnings as in 1S7, 27 
or 77, 
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450. proportion of female workers in tKe Natural Divisions— 
The marginal 
map sliowa 
where women 
workers form 
the largest pro¬ 
portion. South 
Gnjarat, as 
always, shows 
the largest pro¬ 
portion of leina- 
le workers,there 
being 66 to even 
hundred male 
workers. The 
eNplaoation lies 
in the racial 
composition of 
the people of 
that division 
arid also in the 
fact that in 
South Gujarat, 
agriculture pre- 
liominate'i more 
than auyvrheie 
else. 

The racial composition of the people shows the sex ratio of workers in an 
interesting way. Subsidiary Table HII shows that among workers of aboriginal 
descent, like Kolis and Forest tribes (fihll, Dhanka, Gamtt or Nayakda) tJie 
proportion of women workers is very high ranging from 6 (U in the case of Chodlira 
culuvators, to Dhodia (1,123), Gamit (LI 17), etc. Marathas and Kajputs in their 
traditional occupation of atniB little require the help of their womeiikind. Amongst 
Lewa Kanbi cidtivators, only 80 women workers to 1,000 men exist. Among 
’ Kadwaa, the ratio of female workers is higher ( 212 ). 

431 . Effect of women^s work on general wages Lastly while we 
aw on the topic of female workers, it la necessary to point out that wonian’s share 
in the occupations, even whcreshe bidependently engages herself in any kind of living 
and particidarly where she worksalougside of the men, ia comparatively light from 
the point of view of phy-dcal exertion. The way in which the men often spare the 
exertions of the women in field labour, or any construction work or earth digging 
is frequently commented on by observers who have any experience of Indian la¬ 
bour. As Sfr. Blunt points out, "The man digs, the woman carries the earth 
dug and flings it on the road or embankment that is be mg buiit^but the man will 
fill hcr-baaket for her and lift it on to Iier bead, thus savbig her even the f xertiou 
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i*f bending.”* This is one reason perhaps why the woman rarely competes with 
the man in ■wages. Tlie demand for her labour is strictly regulated to her supply 
and has no referem-e to the shrinkage or otherwise of the male labour supply. The 
two sexes belong to totally different worlds of work. Even in industries where 
they arc fairly closely associatech like in cotton, pottery, oil, e to., each is put on to 
special branches, cvherc the other is not neceasarj*. The scale of w'ages ts sii^parate 
for each and no employer of labour ever thinJes of under-cutting a man's wages 
by siibstltutinp female labour for mule. 

432 . Occupations by Religion - >:^ubsidiary Table TX gives the jiropor- 

ticniul figures for occupations by 
smvmijha T«t maiin DisiuawTioii av religion. It shows first the distn* 
ottuPATiON ccu«Mj»o^ bution by religion of J 0,000 persons 

following each occupation and then 
the occupations) distrihuticn of 10,000 
persons in each religion is shewn, 
lu t he marginal diagram, the occupa¬ 
tional distribution in each main re¬ 
ligion is plotted. Amongst Hindus, 
agriculture takes first rank, support¬ 
ing 08 percent, of their total strength. 
Industry supports 13 per cent , of t heir 
number. In l^ubUc administration 
and professions generally, only a little 
over 5 per cent, of Hindus find their 
livelihood. 60 per cent, of Jains are 
traders and eiglit others are persons 
living on their own income. The vast 
majority of ilnimists (03 per cent.) 
are engaged on the land or in the ex¬ 
ploitation of animals, .\uioiig 9 t Mu- 
salmana, 46 per cent, are so engaged. 
By industiy and trade 27 per cent, of 
Musalmans (almost equally divided 
in the two) support themwlves. 20 
parcent, ofParsisare engaged in trade 
—-thiic traditional occupation, 11 in 
industry and 11 in the learned profes- 
sions. No less than 1 ,545 Fsrsis or a 
fifth of their strength have returned themselves vaguely as cashiers, accountants, 
clerks, etc. of unspecified offices. Of Christians 3b per cent, are in industry mostly 
weaving of cotton, and 27 per cent, are in agriculture or allied pursuits. 

The Hindus fomi 82 per cent, of tlie popuhition. In the largest mdustry— Agri¬ 
culture and exploitation of unimalg—the Hindus form more than 83 per cent. In 
Indusir)'—another large item, the Hindu proportion Is larger than its strength 
in the general population. In Public administration and professions generallv, 
they also figure more largely than their total strength would warrant But in 
iho Public Force, they form only m percent., in trade their share is even smaller 
( 6 ^ 2 ) and amongst persotis living on their own income the Hindus are 07 percent. 
'I'he Hindu tran^ort workers are 74 per t^nt, of their class. In domestic service 
also and in insufiiciently described and unproductive occupations, their propor¬ 
tions are small relatis-ely to their proponion to the total population. The Musal¬ 
mans only form 7 • 0 per cent, of the total, but their share in Public defence is* much 
laiger—namely 30 per cent. In domestic service as in transi>ort they are also much 
more in demand proprtionately. In Public administration, tbir proportion * 
IS 14 percent. Imt it is only in the lower ranks as peons, havlldara and the subor¬ 
dinate establishments that they figure. 8 imilarjy in the Professional groups, except 
as priests or fitkiis and teachers, their ctmtrinntion is generally inrignificant. 
.\mong.st unfiroductive classes, the iluBaimans form quite one fourth of lieggara and 
vagi^mts and the majority of prostitutes, The Jams are only 2 per cent of their 
population and yet they have a lar^e share in the trade of tbe Raj, fori^ng 21 
per cem. and amongst persona of independent means, the Jains numlir 31 per 
cent. But their coiiiriliution to Ptibfic defence, as expected from a commercial ^d 
uuwarhkc section, is almost nil, and in Public administration and profeaaiqn.s 
their quota is mii?h smaller than their strength. 

* Vide Uoited Ptovincea Census Itepoit ol 1911, p. 4^2. 
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^33- Occupations by Caste^ Tribe or Race: traditional occupations 

‘\ ariouB aspects of the question of caste ati^ occupation have been alreadv dealt 
■with in the previous chapters, 
e.g„ in connection with mar¬ 
riage and fertility, infinnitieB 
and education. Here onr pri¬ 
mary concern ie to see how 
far the traditional occupations 
still persist in the difier- 
ent castes. Tn the Tnaipn, 
the castes which show high 
proportions of persons sup¬ 
ported by their traditional 
occupations are contrasted 
nith castes which are gener¬ 
ally discarding them. Tfie 
point to note alien t the higli 
figures is that only such tradi¬ 
tional occnpHtions in the 
artisan groups as have con¬ 
tinued to be profitable show 
high proportions such us Dar- 
jis, Son is, and Sutars. w'hile 
the industrial groups, the 
poorer classes of Bhois, 

Ravalias and ^''aghris are 
forsaking their aucestral call¬ 
ing and taking to cnltivation 
or agriciiltiiml labour. The 
want of opportunity to prac¬ 
tise it has led Raj]>uts and 
to a IcBser extent Marathas 
to abandon their occupation of 
arms. The Braiunans realise 
that they have fallen on a less 
oreilulousap and arc fast leaving their priestly avocations for public administration, 
the professions, trade and even industrj* j a similar tendency is observable amongst 
the fjaiyads. Land cuntiniies to attract the agricultural classes, whose characteristic 
tenacity to their traditional livclUiood. inspite of itsinereasingunprofitabJencss is one 
of the most pathetic features of the occujmtion return. But while, the typical agri¬ 
culturists still cling to their land, the influx of the other classes amongst thnir ranks 
has adde<l to tlieir difaculties. The promotion of o^ricultural labourers to the status 
of peasant proprietors has been already mentioned (w’de Chapter 1, para, 76} as one 
of the causes of the rise in ivagoa in agnculture, Koli cuiti va tors formed 50 per cent, 
of their total workers in 1911—in 1921, thb proportion is now 5+. The decline in 
weaving and cotton carding occupations is seen in the much smaller proportion 
of Pinjara workers retunied in the present census as working on their tm^tional 
occupation than in 1911. There arc now only 24 per iient. of )}beds engaged in 
weaving. In 1911, the proportion of weavers amorist Dheds was 28. Amongst 
tanners, the Chamars show a similaisdecline from 51 to 41 in the proportion of their 
workers on leather. The infiuenre of education and social uplift has led castes like 
Bhavears and Ghanchia to leave their traditional profeasions. The proportion of 
Bhavsara as c&Ienderers and dyers in 1911 was54 percent., it is now* only 34. The 
Ghanchia following their old calbng as oil-prcsaers constituted 60 percent, of 
.theirtotal workers in 1911. fii 1921,theoil-presaers amongst them are now just 
about half. The Tapodhaii Brahmans, 21 per cent, of whom w'ero temple 
servants in 1911, do not appear to have any liking for that occupation as there 
are only now 11 per cent, who are devoted to temple service. 
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434- Occupation of literates In English— One other matter of ge- 
Tjeial interest may lie dealt with liefore the detailed examination is taken in hand. 
State Table Xlll gives the occupations by aub-cLasses and age periods of literates 
in English. Of U,773 male literates in Engbsh, 9,183 or 62 per cent, and of 8S7 
female literates in English. 189 or 21-4 per cent, are workers. Of the total workers 
only 2 are below 10 years in age, 168 between 10 and 15, 816 between 15 and 20, 
3,322 between 20 and 30 and S,0G4 workenj are aged 30 and over. The followh^ 
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itAt^meat gives tte proportionate figures of workers among them in each' kind M 
occupation:— _ 
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The figi^es of dependents are intciesti^. The proportion of all workers 
(literate or illiterate} is -It for the State. The proportion of workers atnoncst 
English literates is high in the first place because, there being few fomaies i^o 
know English, and they aie the largeat proportion of dependents usually, the mim- 
ber of dependents literate in that language is naturally small. Id the second 
place, English education which is more or less a stepping stone for the higher bran¬ 
ches of public service and the professions enables more than one member of the 
family to he corners and thus distributes the burden of supporting a family among 
more'heads than one. Lastly, it is well-known that English-knowing persons are 
apt to strain at the control of the joint family: the tendency to break up into smab 
ler units is encouraged and thereby the sise of the household, and coneeqnently 
the number of the dependents, become diminished. For these reasons, the general 
conclusion that atfiiience varies inversely with the proportion of dependents does 
not apply in this case. Public Administration and Professions have each over 
dO percent, asworkcia of persons supported by it. Transport workms, it is true, 
form 79 per cent, of the total of persons supporteil. But this Is due to the fact 
that most of the transport workers who are English-knowing are on the Railways 
and generally outsiders. Immigration therefore affects the ratio of dependentB. 

It is remarkable from the above table that among literates in English, there 
is not the same consuming passion for agriculture as in the general population. 
Only 16 per cent, go in for Sub*clasa 1. One reason for this circumstance is that 
English rancation is practically confinctl to towns, where the number of agricul- 
iurists is not large. Secondly, only such caatos aa do not take kindly to cultiya- 
.tion happen to specialise in knowledge of English, From the pre.sent figures one 
catiDot tell whether English education is tending to take people away from the 
land. This table has ]>ceri compiled for the first time in this Estate and compa¬ 
rative figures therefore are not available. But generally in India thii is said to 
be the cose. Jti this State, agriculture has gained rather in volume, at the e^'pen^ 
of arts and crafts. But English efiucated sons of agriculturists do take to other, 
callings. What has actually liappened is this: literates in English amongst agri¬ 
cultural groups have emigrated in increasing numbers, hut their numbers are so 
small that the genera) proportion of the agricultural iiopulation ^ iiot been affect¬ 
ed thereby. In the margin the most numerous claa^ of male workers who know 

English are indicated. E’ublic administration is an 
easy first, although lilmral profession^, ore not far 
behind. Between the tivo, 36 per cent,, of Engji^ 
literates are supported. Under “ Unspecified”-i^ub- 
class XI ,^there figure 843 male and 1 2 female work era. 
.Alost of these are clerks, cashiers, etc., of luiKpecified 
offices. The *' Unproductive ” workers are 42 moles 
and 1 female, luese are mainly inmates of the 
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TtmatHT asylum aii 4 f-be erpluitia^c* ■ Domestic‘servants irho are'litseTatc'.iii En^jlisli 
■aie-most-ly Stirtis and'Maiiafs m-the eiiipioj o£ Euiopeana arit^ Angio-luduuis. 

Taking the figures of actual workerw hy religion we fittil that 7,236 mala wor¬ 
kers ate TlimliUJ, 616 are' Parsis, 5fi9 .laiiis, 344 .Muslamans and 17S CJmstiaus. 
249 Jains'and 156 iiliisalmans are engagcfl in trade. 137 Parais work on the land 
and Hff otherB arc rterks' w employes of unspecified offices. Among-female 
worker's, the largest number £ 122 ) are Indian Cbrisriaiis^most of whom are cate- 
-'chista.:mission readers or teachers. The three Aoiiiust workers who know English 
arc engaged in agriculture.' - 

435 , A Brief Review of Occupation Statistics by sub-classeB and 
maiii orders — 1 will now deal with the principal occupation a of the people of 
this State a little more in detail. Already in coutse of the pneml remarks on the 
returns, certain aspects of the diSeieot occupations have been touched. In our 

resent discussion we shall follow the order of the standard cluesiticatioii. Subsi- 
iary Table 1 gives the proportionate figurea of |)eraons supported in each class, 
8 ul)-class and order of occupations. The comparative figures of the present and 
the pi'ttvious two censuses ate given in Subsidiary Table \TI. As the general scheme 
of Classification has not been much interfered with on the present occasion, the 
study of variations since 1911 is comparatively an easier task tlian between 1901 
aiid l&lL Occasionally, a little reshnfiling o*f the contents of orders, and sub¬ 
class^ has Iweti necessitated. The variations moreover are vitiated sornetiiucs—as 
already pointed out—with errors of record and of coTJipilation—confusion between 
ntakera and sellers, etc., anti occasional difference of interpretation in the inethofls 
of classification have given rise to apparcut variationa which sre iiot in accordance 
with facts. For these reasons, Subsidiary Table ^ II has to be read with some 
caution, but on the whole the variations lietweRii 1911 and 1921 are fur more 
reliable than IfCtween 1901 and 1911. 

436 , Cl ass A. Product ion of Raw Materials— The primary concern 
of every industry is the production of raw material which is therefore the basic 
^uduatry^ Such raw* material necessary for everv occupation is produced 
by working upon the soil, or under it. Secondly, the exploitation of animals, 
finch as breeding, pasturage, fishing and huntbig is the neceSBiity prelimiuaiy to 
certain important industries connected with fo^ and Taimcid. 1,412,330 per¬ 
sons in the State or 064 per mi lie derive their livelihood from these primary" 
industries. These are braadly grouped into Order 1—Pasture and Agricul¬ 
ture—supporting 1,40S,S44 or 99 '8 percent, of the total of this class; Oidei 
2—Fishing ami hunting—occuptea 2,719 pertwnis, aud Orders 3-5 aj-e connected 
with the e.'Sploitation of Tninerala with which thia State has hardly any coneepm 

437, Sub class I—Order I Pasture and Agriculture^ Pasture 
and agriculture combined is 
further aub-divided in the 
scheme into ( 0 ) ordinary cul- 
tlvotiotK -(ffi growing of 
epet'ial pKxiuct^ aud n^arket 
gardening, (e) foreatry and 
(d) raising of farm ttock and 
raising of'small animflls. Or¬ 
dinary cultivation--in'? the lar- - 
^at. ^tioh of- this suh-klasa- 
and ia Jnrthcr sub-divided itt- 
;t0- five groups, as iniHijated 
TH • the-ffirnginal table. ‘ In- - 
oonfie from rent-ef-agricuituroi- - 
liwd supports 9‘per ndlle of - 
the t^EH population or- 1‘ 4- 
percent. of the tdfaJ-Biiiid)er engaged in agikultuic, Onlinury cuU.ivat<jrB form of 
course tlie-great maidrity (or TT- per cent.) of the total ao engaged; their number is 
no large that they form*the most important group in the oci^upiition retiirn. No 
less than 49 per cent, of the population arc retuined as oplinaty' cultivators. The 
next group in importauce is also coutairied in Order 1 -t’ts., agricultural labourers 
who form 14 percent, of the total population, We shidl consitfer the distribution 
and variations by groups in tins order, os they are the most important. 
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Tlie general variation in Order 1 from XdJl in on increase of 5 '0 per cent., bnt 
within the groups there are large departures from this figure. While held labour' 
ers and farm servants have declined by 6 per cent, the landlords and rent receiv¬ 
ers (group J) have declined by 26 per cent. Ordinary cultivators have largely 
increased, while agents, estate managers and other employ^ have multiplied 
twenty'fold. The increase in group 3 is obviously untrue. In 1901 the number 
of 8U(^ persons was 1,950. The 1 91 1 iigures therefore are very probably a miS' 
take. 

Ou the present occa^on an attempt was made as part of the economic eensue 
to estimate the strength of individual agriculturista according to their statna, 
The Ktfveiiue records give detaila of Khateiilars (rent-paying holders of government 
land), Inamdare, harArWt wnlika (holders of alienated land) and so on. They also 
give particulars of caste of Khutedara and their dJstribotioi] according to the slse 
of their holdings. The Revenue dgures however proceed on the basts of the bold¬ 
ing as the unit, and not the individual holder. A Khatedai holding Khatos in 
difiereiit villages would be counted separately in the Kbaiat'ahia for each village. 
A demographic survey, os ajiart; from the Revenue, woidd rather want to know 
the strength of the human factor, and it was thought from that point of view that 
the census was it good agency uilh w*hose aid a fairly reliable reconi of persons 
supported in each sub-group of agriculture can be prepared. Mr, Sedgwick of the 
Bombay CeofiUK was uiidertakiug a similar detailed census of agricultural occupa¬ 
tions and I bad the advantage of his advice and notes on the subject, fn fact our 
instructions in this regard were based almost entirely on his. On the whole a 
broad division of Inamdars, landlords and rent-receiving Khatedars represent - 
ing rent receivers, and of rent payeis consisting of cnlttvating owners, cultivating 
tenants and cultivators unspecified was la id down. Further details are uiumces- 
sary and too much refinement would have pur 2 led the enumerators. But a dis¬ 
tinction was necessary, and was made, between receivers of agricultural rent 
and receivers of bouse rent. The latter w'ere included in Order dl under Persons 
living on their own income. With these were also inclutled receivers of Fo/au 
income or service grants in cash. It was also laid ilowu that the distinction W- 
iween rent receiving Khatedars and rent paying fCliutedars (cultivating owners) 
was based on the preaence or otherudse of aub-tenaiits (panofibs). VV'here a 
Khatedar eultlvateii Lis land by means of farm servants and not throngli tenants, 
he was treated as a cultivating owner. 

In the following paragmphs, we sliaJl compare the ceiiaus figures with Reve¬ 
nue department statistics in so far as the comparison is possible. Wo sbull take 
the landlord.^ first. 

43B. Landlords— As we have seen, the lan<l)ords appeal from the census 
to have declined by 26 per cent. Of the total of landlords, 3,134 are Iiiamdars, 
.famrdats and holders of alienated land, and 15,831 are rent-receiving Kliatedars 
or noldpfs of Barkari land who pay rent to the State, but have sub-leused to tenants 
who ciiltivate their land for certain payment either in cash or kind. Of the latter 
total, the number of actual workers is 5,764. These workers correspond in part 
to what are callevl in the Revenue records, landlords or Khatedars who do not cul¬ 
tivate their lands. According to the Revenue figures, there were, in 19I.I, 58,600 
Khatedars, who got others to cultivate their lands. In 1920, this numbCT rose to 
66,887 or by 14 3 per cent. The Revenue figures include cases of cultivators who 
employ faim hands and hired labour on their land, and not rent receivers merely; 
for it is their purpose to show the proportion of the true non-agrieiiltural 
element among the peasant proprietors. In that view, that such an element 
has increased cannot bo doubted. The census strove to isolate the rent-receivers 
from among the holders of government land and to estimate their strength. It 
is al^ of great economic interest to find from the census figures that there is a 
decline amongst landlords of all kinds. Separate census figures for Inamdars and 
cent recei\-ing Khatedars are not available for 19H. But the first named must 
have declined from all accounts, The process of resumption of alienated lands 
has been accelerated by the decay of the old families and has compelled many of 
them to come down to the dess of mere cultivating owners or even tenants. T^e 
is also no reason to doubt the testimony of the census figures that the rent-receiv¬ 
ers amongst Khatedars have declined. The present economic stress bos render^ 
any kind of absentee landlordism an increasingly unprofitable busmoss. 

Of the Inamdars, Jagirdars, etc., 2,534 are Hindus, 528 ore llusabnans 
and 36 Paisis; 1,023 are workers and 2,1 II are dependents amongst them. 
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. 439 ‘ Ordinary cuftivators—Group ’2 CGuni^K of cuJttvatlnij; owiwrs, ciil* 

tivating tenants aiuf culti™tors unspecifificl. It ig jMMisibEe that tlie treusua figure.^ 
are vitiated Hy ratviiy of the teiuiit class wisbhig to 1 h? recorded as eiiltivating ou** 
tiers. The distribiitioii is indicated in tEie margin. The fteveniie figures are also 
pveii there alongside of the census 
figures. Cultivating owners {actual 
vvortcre) number 320,891, Toge¬ 
ther with rent-rcceiviiig Khntedars 
(workers) they total 332,055. This 
figure ought to rorie.spond to the 
Reveiuie department total of Khate- 
dere; for 1620, the total number of 
registered holders of land (govern¬ 
ment and ah'enated) w*as shewn in 
the Kevemifi Administration Report 
to be 328,100. Only the holder whose 
name is registered in the village re¬ 
cord is so induded in that total and 
not such memlieis of his family who, 
though not registered as co-holders, 
help lum materially in the work of 
cultivation. His wife or grou'n-'up 
children may be workers with him 
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and are therefore returned as such in the Census, 
their names are however excluded. 


From the list of Khatedars 


The vanatioD since 1911 as shewn in. the Revenue figuies may be accepted as 
more correct. .4part from natural causes this increase is in part due as mentioned 
already to accessions to the ranka of peasant proprietors from lower orders, who 
had hitherto been only Inndlep labourers and in part to recruits from artisan poups 
who have failed at their business and are now trying their luck on the land. 

440 . Farm servants and ag:rtcultural labourers- The total of these 
two poups now numbers 205.815 (179.271 workers). The census shows that these 
have declined by nearly 6 per cent. The extension of cultivation in the State has now 
left such a little margin — vide Chapter I, para. 76 — that one would have expectedi 
an increase—if anything in the strength of the landless agriculturists, those who 

are on the margin of work taking to any casual living that comes in their way. The 
decline in their number, as revealed by the census, is real and need not be <{oubted. 
It is due to tw'o main causes. The toll of epidemics and famineB'— of which we had 
more than our usual sbaic in the last decade—-is always the heaviest from these clas¬ 
ses. The natural causes t herefore operated powerfully in decimating their numbecs. 
Secondly the e:rtension of cultivation also tended if indirectly to cause this decline. 
There is yetir* little of cultivable land left unoccupied tti the State : the best culti¬ 
vators will not usually care for it, and aa each additional acre is leased for cultiva¬ 
tion, there being less and less demand from the real agriculturists, more and more 
these landless labourers drift in to take it up. Thus year after year, Kolis, Rabaris. 
Ravalias, Vagharis, and even Bhangis are becoming Shatedars in inoteasing num¬ 
bers, The agricultural labourers (and as we shall aee later, fishermeu, scavengers, 
etc.) have therefore declined and the cultivators have increased. 

44^' The Hall system in south Gujarat* — 'The farm servants were not 
isolated from ordinary agrestic labourers In the last census. On this occasion their 
fig^s have separated. Of the 6,604 farm sen-ants (3,801 workers), the ma- 
jjonty areinNavsw, These are the so-called f/aizs or indentured agrestic serfs — ^the 
.creation of a condition of things arising from t lie impaefc of a superior race like Rar- 
sb or Anayalaa on a rude and primitive people like the Kani Bhib of South Gujarat. 
The majority of the agricultural labourers and fatm workers iu Seini-Rasti and 
l^i areas (f.y., Palsans and Vyara Talukaa) belong to this class. The Hath are 
ei^er bandh^a (Literally bound) or chhuta (semi-free). The Batidhela Mali is no¬ 
thing but a debt-serf. The usual practice with these Patsi and .rinavala landlords, 
timber-contractors or liquor keepers b to lend a sum of money varying from lOfI 
to 300 rupees to these tribes ; so long as the money is uot repaid, the individual 
debtor has to sign away hb seri'icea to hb creditor, and promiM uot to serve any 
other employer but hb present dhamatno (creditor-master). He receives a subajs* 
tenco wage of about Ra. 2 a month, besides food twice a day (jfhich is condi¬ 
tioned on the completion of Ids daily task work), olothes and'shoe.H. Mot iiifre- 

• I’fWe .\It. G. R. Nimbalkat’it Revision AettleniGnt Roport of Palaana Taluka I9t(H I, p. 5. 



























tmAFTER XU, — OCCUPATION 


(jiientlvj tlM* creditoi pliw hifl mvwarv vietitii with tLriiik the valuo oi w'bidi ia ^titled 
to liis debt. The poor aboriginuJ gradually ainka more and mote Jnto indelbtedn«tfts, 
udfi the ayetem often leadn tf* lifelung aervit-e. After liis death, the //flf* s hor is 
not responaible for his debts thus proving that the atutua ia not a hereditary one. 
Primarily a farm scivant, the HqH not unoften haa to do domeatie duties as well. 
The Ciihitfa IJati is rather a superior type of serf, and hia terms are eaaier. He gets 
higlier eiuoliunents, being paid daily in coni' — 4 aeets jinettr £oi hiniBclf and 3 seers 
for his wife, if she works also, lie is free to leave and. S'Srve another nisatcr, but 
ilia lovalty is often bought bv protnise of payment of expenses on marriage, etc. 
He is a debtor to hi a dhanmiiw, but his relations towards liim partake more of the 
usual character of lyot and Generally on entjuiry it js reported that the 

Chhtiia flaii is fairly c*uitented svitli Ins lot. The finutUie^a, llali however is very 
often tyrannised over. He not. seldom absctnuls from Ida nia^cr. 1 he more m- 
telligent of the (fhciv latitat are for this reason liegimiing to realise that tlie system 
is no longer udvtintHgeoiLs. 

The general dis¬ 
tribution of aj^- 
riculturists in 
the different 
divisions bos 
lieen already 
dealt with. . But 
how their dif¬ 
ferent grades 
are distributed 
luHV be seen 
from the mar’ 

ginal table. One reason whv Katlii&w*ad contains relatively a 
lar^r proportion of landlords and rent-receivers is the of the 

holding. 58 per cent, of Khata.9 in that division are of the size of 
2S bigbas (15 acres) and over. In Central Gujarsit, such holdings only form 20 
percent.- in North Gujarat 23 percent- and in,b’outbGujarat 24 per cent. It is ge¬ 
nerally true that the larger the holding and the more dispersed it is, the more la 
the liitelihood of subletting parts of it to tenants or co-holders. The largest pro¬ 
portion of agriculturists is in South Gujarat, but the proportion of cultivating own- ■ 
era ts very low- relatively. Tins is explained by the fact that the largest number 
of agricultural labourers and farm servants is found there, 

445- Occupations combined with Ag^rlculture— Imperial Table' 
X VTI as already pointed out gives for each occupation iigures of persons who also* 
Imve some agricultural pursuit as a subsidiary means of subsistence. Subsidiary 
Table IV gives proportionate figures of these cases, Imwrial Tabic XVI II on the 
other hatnl gives details miiler a few main heada of the secondary occupations 
which agriculturists of different kinds pursue. Tlie^ statistics are reduced to 
pro]X>rtioDate figures in SubBldiary Table V. Both these Subsidiary Tables, it may 
be mentiohed, refer only to actual w'otkers. 

Toking the figures of the first kind, we find in tlfe luar^n the chief oceupatioiw 

where agjiculture os a subsidiary source of iji- 
come is most favoured. Of the non-agricul¬ 
tural workers (including growers of special pro- 
duDt-s and those engag^ in forestiy, pasturage, 
fishing and hunting), ifl per imlle* are returned 
by the Census as partial^ agriculturists. This , 
figure J am afratrl does not ade<|uately repre¬ 
sent the preference that exists in all ranks of 
the community for agriculture, liidustiy, par-, 
tic Ilia rly textile, should in a more accurate re- 
tutu show a niuoii larger proportion of partial 
agriculturistsamon^t ite worlrera. Ju trade also 
1 presume the proportion of 22 per mille ia too 
little. Trotn the Revenue Reports it is found 
that there are 15,830 Vania registered Khatetlora. If we take each Kliatedar to 
be a woraer in t^e census sense, we shall not be far w'fong. Jtom Tabic XXI we 
learn from the fi^es of Gisawal, Lad and Shrimali Jaia Vanias that t licre are 22 
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443. Local distribution of landlords, etc. 
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NOS-AtimCtXTl'ftjVL OCCUPATIONS 

depcniU'iits to It) workers;. Taksiig thin mtio to Iiold (towI for the whole Tuiiia 
community the uumher of Khatedurs given ahove would mean 34 . 8^41 dopendcDta 
or a t<}tnl of 50,(i5« |>Grfif>ns aupportetk TJie Vanioa in all nnmber 7S,43l» persona, 
a<i that a majority oi thum tierive their livellhooil in some way however small from 
the Uitul. hrom Jtnperial Table XXI we leam that in these four representative 
Vania coatee only 29'2 per mille of total w'orkers have returued some form of agri¬ 
culture as their principal occupation. If we take this proportion to l>c correct, 
the coiieJusion is forced upon uh that the proportion worked out for agriculture us 
a aubsidiary occupation for Vanias among the trading clxiss is wholly inamirate and 
that the bulk of them (tlic \'auias at least) have taken to agriculture as » second¬ 
ary litniig. On the wliole, the enquirj' regarding subsidiary occupations is really 
not much worth the trouljle. We get little out of it, and what little we do get is 
\dtiated. In fact the distinction between principal and subsicliarj^ la little appre- 
eiated and the test of income, particularly when the enumerator is strictly enjoin¬ 
ed not to enquire into the size of it, seems rather futile. 

In regartl to the combmution of occupations with agriculture where agricul¬ 
ture is the principal calling, the figures are rather more worthy of consideration. 
It comes to this that agriculture is such a matter of course iWth the bulk of our 
people, that where it hapj^nsto l>e aubsidiury.itdoes not occur to them to mention 
it, and the enumerator is more often not too slack to enquire. But where agri¬ 
culture is the principal source of liyeiih(XKi, the other occupations specially if they 
happen to connote status are recorded fairly aticurately. But here again*the dis¬ 
tinction between lent-receivers and rent-payers is not often ijorceived as to wdiicli 
is priud|Kd aii<i which subsiiiiary, wlicn recording facts for the census schedule, 
Kent-receivers number (1,787 workers. These are, as explained already, fnamdars, 
Jaginlars ot other grantees of ulieuated land and rent-receiving Kbateilars, who 
work tlioir holdings through tenants or lessees. The rent-payers are cultivating 
owners wlio pay rout to goveniment presumably and cultivating tenants who pay 
rent to them. The few unspecified entries have been grouped iu this class. The 
class of labourers includes fann-scrvjints and fiold-workrers. Agents, estate-mana¬ 
gers and employes of the clerical status engugetl on the laud are exc'lude<l from 
this category. Here also in 
regard to agricultural lubourers, 
the proportion shown as working 
on nou-agricultumi occupations 
is an underestimate of the nor¬ 
mal situation. But probably in 
some places moat agricultum) 
labourers were too busy on the 
land at the time of the prelimi¬ 
nary refrord, to think of record- 
i ng any ot her cal liug. S^ubsidiary 
Table shows that one in 10,000 of agricultimd labourers have showu w'orhing 
in Mills us a subsidiapr oceiipjition. Tliis cannot Iw true as a good proportion of 
mill-hands are agreatie workers releasetl from the laud. Similarly the proportiou 
of agricultural labourers shown also as village watcliinen—which is 8 per 10,000, 
—seems also alistirdly low. The nxajority of village watch men have some interest 
in the land, ^ The numlier of workers us village wutchmeu is returned as 2,494, and 
only 140 agriciiltuTiii labourers out of 170,271 (workere) have returned this occupa¬ 
tion jis subsidiary, ft seems that both these figiires are iuaocurate. The greater 
portion of village watchmen have been indudeil in other eutries in the Otx-upation 
Table and mo.Ht of the agricuilturai lalwjurers who are engaged in the wutoh and 
svard of rural areas have omitted to return this as their suVisidiary calling. 

. 444, Non-agricultural Occupations ; Pasturage and tJie exploi¬ 

tation of Animals -It may seem to the reader that an undue amount of space 
has been allotted in the preceding iwiragrapJis to the consideration of agriculture, as 
it IS only part of one order out of 56, ami comprises only 5 groups out of 191 . But 
agriculture is lealJ^ at the basis of all industries—oil ot hers, c.^., textiles, lioing almost 
entirely dependent on its welfare. Transport ia ui other worels merely the means 
for the distribution of agricultural profluce and trade is largely concerned w^ith the 

progn*«s of this basic industry, " advancing with its advance and shariimits vicis¬ 
situdes," ” 

Pasturage and exploitation of animals is the next important group that we 
may take up. Pasturage has two main divisions, the raising of faifn stock and the 
raising of small animiils like bees, silkworms, etc. With the latter the State has 
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CHAPTER XU,—OCCITPATION 


hnrclly any concern. The raiaing of fftrai stock—eliieflv cattle anti huJTalo breeding 
and keeping—supports 40,697 persons oj 31 '9 per miLLc, In Ifll 1 , the proportion 
iiiuintaincd was 21 and in 1901,21 'fl. Fa>m what we have known already about 
the availability of land in the different divisions, we natvjTaJly expect that North 
Gujarat with its large spaces of uncidtivable soil where only grass will grow should 
support the largest proportion of |»rsons by pasturage. The largest proportion of 
Uabftris wljose tmilitioiial occupation is cattle-grazing is also found in that area. 
Kathiawad cornea next with 20 per niille supported by pasturage; then the Southern 
and Central Di\'ieions. 

The nuroher of persons supported by pasturage Las increased by 10'3 per cent, 
in the decade. The Rabarls have iticreased by 11 '4 jier cent, in the same period. 
There is no doubt that the increase in the occupational head is real, but within 
the groups themselves there are great fluctuations. Cattle and buffalo lireedcrs 
and keepers have increased by S’3 per cent, imt sheep, goat and pig breeders have 
dcclineil from 9,740 to 1,024 or by 83'4 per cent. Herdsmen and shepherds have 
increased from 5,033 to 17,358, ItSvidently there has l>eeu some confusion in das- 
sitication liere. If we ivssiiTne that the increase of 10 per cent, is share<l by all tlie 
three sections alike, then tliere should he over 10,300 aneep and goat breeders now. 
Instead, the census shoMS only 1,1124. Tlie excess must have l>eeu ab!mrl>e£i in the 
increase, of 11,725 anvongst herdsmen and sliepherda, owing to confusion of breed¬ 
ing with grazing. Now the rjiiestioo is which lustribution is correct. In 1911 and 
1021, breeders and keepers of agricultural cattle w'cre between 25,000 and 23,000. 
In 1901, they were only, 8,543. Herdsmen, shepherds, etc., in the last named year 
minibctcd 25,820, wiiile iu JOH, their stiength dwTiidled to 5,033 and in this census, 
it Toao to 17,353. From the Bombay Census Table of 1911 and 1901 it appears 
that generally tlie largest proportion of persons living by pasturage in British Gu¬ 
jarat consists nf herdsmen, shepherds,goatherds, etc., the section engaged on hreed- 
ing and rulsitig of farm stock is much less. This is really the situation in this ecnaua 
also. It may be concluded that figures for 1901 show more or less the correct dis¬ 
tribution, those for 1911 were orJy correct for sheep, goat and pig breeders and those 
for 1 (f21 regarding herdsmen, shepherde and gotithenls may be accepted as more 
correct than 1911. 

Fisliing and hunting engage only 2,719 persons of whom moat are fishenuen. 
Wc liave seen in an earlier paragraph' Jiow Bhoia ajid otlier Ashing castes are giving 
up their traditional occupation for other callings. There is thus a decluie of 2'7 
per cent, since 1911, 

445 . Sub-CJass HI— Industry— We now come to the iraportant orders 

(Nos. fi to 18) 
which are com- 

S rised under In- 
ufltry. The spe¬ 
cial Industrial 
Censiis, the re¬ 
sults of which 
will l>e presently 
dealt with, gives 
the details for 
fa^dory workers 
in each indus¬ 
try, From the 
special Indus¬ 
trial Census, 
the residts of 
which are em¬ 
bodied in im¬ 
perial Table 

XXIl, w'c have extracted the figures of the factory workers from the total employ¬ 
ed in each type of industry. An attempt to estimate the strejigth of cottage- 
workers has l>een thus made in the above table. It may be mentioned iu connec¬ 
tion with the above figarea of facdory workers that in the special industrial census, 
certain skilled workers, like carpenters, or meclianics working in a factory, were 
included in the establishment of that factory, while in the general census, they would 
be perhaps returned according to their pe^nal occupjitions. For this reason, the 
special indostrial schedule contained provision for showing the particular personal 
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occupation (y{ each skilled worker. E'uoli cases of carpoiitere, mechanics, engine- 
drivers, ooUlilers, bhicksmitliR (imt not weavers) have [jeen dndiictetl from the 
total of factory workers in the above table. Tiiere is the risk howc^vor that some of 
thene factor)' employes may have Ijeen returned in the general occupation rat urn 
under vaguer entries,* For tliis reason it is not possible to aacerraiti exactly the 
extent of persons eniployetl on home industries by merely subtracting the facttiry 
workers from the total numl>or of workera shewn in Imperial Table XVII. But 
still the reader will lie able to get a fairly accurate idea of the ratio of factory-wor¬ 
kers to the total. It may he said generally that one jn nine industrial workers is 
employed >n a factory, but in the textiles which are the chief concetti of the facto¬ 
ries ill the State, tlie proportion of factorj' workers rises to juiit about a Ihiril of the 
total employed in that group. In IGU, one in 13 was so employeil. 

Of the *233,054 persons fieriving their annport from industry, 38,789 are tex¬ 
tile workers and dopeiulent.s; 45,483 are tailors, bjurbera, shoe-makers and other 
persons engaged in Industrie:; of dress and the toilet ; 28,120 are potters, brick and 
tile makers and other workers in ceramics and tlicir depemientfi ; 30,349 are sup¬ 
ported by industries of wooil,c.it,j carponters, basket-makers, etc., 1 4,8G9 are metal 
workers, ironsmiths, workers in brass metal, copper, etc., and t heir families; 14,8GG 
are brick-layers and masons and other people engaged in bnilding industrie.s: and 
24,899 are joutid in other miscellaneous and unspecified industries of ivhom the 
chief flie sweepers and aeavengers (10,188) on the one hand, and ivorkers in precious 
stones ami metals, etc. (8,204) and makers of bangles, bead.s. etc, of other luatcrial 
than glaas ami of spangles, rosaries, sacreil threads, etc, (5,328) on the other. 

Sub-class HI is a large divisiou comprk;mg 13 orrlers and 79 groups. Wo ran 
only notice the important ortlers and incorporate therein the main figures of the 
spetdal ennnirv into cottage industries, details ro^anling which are to be found in 
State Table XXIX. In considering variations, it will be necessary on occasiona 
to itder to Sub-Class V — Trade—InKause as already mentioned the confusion has 
sometimes happened between makers and sellers of uii article. 

446. Order 6 ; Textites — 24 per millc are snpporicd by textiles in Central 
Gujarat, 4Q per tnille in the City, 33 in North Gujarat, 11 in South Gujarat and 34 
iu Kathiewad, In 1911, excluding the number of mill-hands, the home-workers 
on cotton, silk and other textiles numbered 20,088, In tlic tabic given in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph, 17,9,36 is the estimate of cottage workers in textiles in this cen¬ 
sus. The factory work era have incre^ised from 5,740 to 8,821 , Thus the decline 
in the strength of textile cottage industries lias lieen cliicfiy ;lue to the increase 
of large-scale establishments. In Subsidiary Table V'^ll tlie total of ]x;rsons 
supported by Textile shows nii increase indeed of 8’3 pec cent., but 

as the w'orkere have declined, the increase is entirely among tlie dependents. 
The largest unit iu the textile occupations is that of cotton sizing and 
weaving which supports 36,337 persona. Colton ginning, cleaning and i>reasing 

support 1I,G49 persona (including 6,099 ivorkera). From Tmjwriai Table XXII 

it appears that cotton ginning and pressing factories employ 5,860 skilled 
and unskilled workerfi. The figures prove therefore what is the general 

impression that these prcliminar)* proc^esses of the eotton manufacture have almost 
entiicly passed in the State from the hand-worker to factories using mechanical po¬ 
wer. in 1911, there were 5,411 vroikeis in all engagetl in cotton ginning, cleaning 
and piessing, and 4,724 persons were also shesm in that year as employed in the 
ginning factories as okilled and unskilled workers. Cotton spinning has been in 
this cansus isolated from cotton sizing and weaving; and the result has been to show 
^thut women workers preponderate in the former, as the men tloin the other. In¬ 
dustries connected with silk are not important. Dyers, caletiderere, etc., and their 
dependents now number 4,365 os against 3,906 in 1911, but the w'orkets have actual¬ 
ly decreased from 2,036 to 2,024. 1 am surprised that the decrease is not larger, as 
Uhiivaars, the representative calendering caste, are more and more taking to other 
occupations. The actual increase in the number of persons supported is thcrofora 
only apparent, and is expluiued by the fact that textile iinspecified (group No. 38) 
now numWs 1,437 as against 1,SS7 ten years ago. State Table XXIX.I show's 


* BL\<ddc», ihti ludiLstrial Cuiiauh in not by any lueuas a oainplete eataloguc^ uf laotarii^— 
rj'f/e 156 later. 

f it most bo remembered that extracts from this tabic given in this and suoceeiUng para¬ 
graphs do not inciudo figures for the City of Biiiroila. 
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chapter XD."OCCUPATION 


detaib of hantUoorris, roxmected with textile indiiatrics regard in pr cottfige 

workers* These de¬ 
tail are by talukas. 
In the Hiargtii the 
main figures are gi¬ 
ven by nat iiml Ji- 
viiiioiiB, The very 
remar mble grt> wt h 

of spitHiit^g wlieeU 
in Kathiawad parti- 
cukrly in Aoireii IV 
Inks haa a hietoiy. 
Mr* A. V* Tfiakh"ar 
of tlie Servants of 
India Society wrote 
a letter to tlio iSar- 
x^nt q/ Ifuliu wliich was quoted in the Bombay papers on tlio 27th June ID2L In 
thk letter ilr, Thakkar deacribed the result of an experiment carried on a large scale 
witJi a capital of about a lakh of rupees to see If hand spinning anchveaviJig could 
be made remunerative. A resume of his letter—in his own words—is given 
below I— 

Cotton of tko Mathia variety, which h sheitataptccl iind b the cheapest availablu 
in thifl country, is grown in Hbunilftnw in the southern half of the pro^^nce and ia 
considered beat for makbig cearee clotlip K at Lin wad is a poor province coiii|jaTotivicily 
nod the Charkba lias not yet died out there. Jt was therefore considered to be the heal |j!jh:b 
for the expedmeuk 
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Over &,OOD CbarkhiLs* are now at work at 2 p 5 centres, a quarter of them being supplied to 
the fipinners by the promoters of the cxperiniont, and the rtsst liejng supplied by the spinners 
thetuaelves. Cotton is regularly atipplien and yam collected at the different ccntreji by paid 
agents, nia spiiiiieis imwtly kloiig tn the ordinafy cultivating class and the lower middle class 
Atiii cam at tile rate of abrjtit two onuiis a day. They are all Women and are not in a jK)dtion to 
go out to cam a iivelihiMKf. Some of them are Punlah wumen, who wdll not slit out of their 
homes. However apiall the inconie may ah|H^r to he, they feel it a grcjit boon and bless the 
soul tliat has revived tho spanning wheel. It must lie borne in mind that it is only a hiipplemcnt- 
arj' income. Two annua a tky oiiiy not Ijo much^ but it is better tban nofhing to then^ jKJor 

poc:>ple, 

Oanled cotton is supplied to spinners, cariiing costing alniuL an anna [>er lb. which brings 
alkiut Ua. 2 per day tes a carder of ordinary Ktreogth^ Thu yaru is given to the village weaver^ 
who are exclusively members of the L>lie<l commujuty for the ordinary weaver has not vet over 
come his ohjoetion to weave hand-Hpun y am, on the score of its being uneven and breaking often" 
thus rtHjuiriog a longer time to w^eavo than the mitt made yam. The weaver gets four to five 
annas a lb, wherohy he is unable bti make almut a rupee a day. The Khaddar that h producccl 
is sold either locally or in Bombay. The percentage of h>ciil ualo at present is small, hut it h 
hoped that in the near future by little advortis^ing most of the Kbaddar produced will bo eon* 
:mmed in the province. A matind of 40 lbs. of ginned Mathia cotton costs ut [irescnt about Ra. i} 
aiifl the some ijuautity of enttnu tuni^ into doth (about 31 Iba.) costa about lis. 32. Of this 
Rfl. 2| go to the carfler^ Re. ^ to the apinnef, Ra. KJJ to the weaver and lis. 3J for super vision 
and mi^laneous charg^te. The Khoddar costs almut sevori anuaa a yard hy 37 inehes. The 
whole buiiitiieaa U fsonducted nn commerdal and not on philanthropic lines but no profits are 
earned and the Kbaddar is mid at ci?st prices. At present abfiut rupees are employed 

in capital expenaea and dimng the last monlli ovcJ? Ra, 2O.(Hj0 in all wei^ distributed in Wi^es 
to the different classes of werkers. It is hoped to extend the hitninesa after the rainv Keason. 
Spinning is the least remunerative of the three operations, but in spite of that, scores of women 
come every" moming^ some from distances of four to six miles, and some have to be sent back 
without cotton, as the varii seteetecl eannot be woven us fast. 

* 

447. Orders 7-9: Hides and Skills^ Wood, Metale—Intluatrica relat¬ 
ing to Jiidfts and (drins and hard materials from the animal kingdom support 15,954 
persons (5,861 workers) as against 16,032 peisons (6,454 workers) m 1911. Tliese 
leather workem are generally Dahgars who turn out trunks, w*ater-bag 5 , seal eg, etc. 
and ChamaiB who are tanners, ourriers and leather dreasere. Shoe-makers (Moeliis) 
are treated separately under the seJieme in Onler 13 —Industries of dress and the 
toilet. The leather industry (the actual process of tanning and the preparation oi 


• ThU wftB written ia July 1'J‘21, aud refers to the ailditiotml Chttrkhat establinlied. In 
Katiiiaw.-id there wm alreurty a large number in exLitouce before the csrerimcnl atnrted. 
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loatbcr Articles for village use) has not yet emerged in 
this StAte in factory sliupe. But sooner or later, the 
cottage induatry with its primitive processes of tanning 
will give away before the capitalist and liis mflohine. 

Under modem industrial methods, there is no necess¬ 
ity now *'of retaining hides and i^ins for a protructed 
periixl subject to the slow action of some vegetable 
tanning material; rapid cljcmica! methods the 

chrome^ process) by minerni salts and even aided by 

electricity have been called into existence and adopted ndrn uviiury oy me iraae .j 
The decline in the uumber of persons supported by tanneries is therefore natural. 
State Table XXIX gives details of tanneries by talukas. The tigurcs have a 
remarkably close correspondence to the numlmr of workers on leather. 

Industries of wood support 30,349 peruonB of whom 21,82.5 or 72 per cent, 
subsist iiscarpenters, turners and joiners, 2,225 are sanyers and their dependents, 
and (1,299 are haal«et makers and makers of leaf-plates, etc, Sawyers and carpen¬ 
ters have increased by 14 ‘7 per cent, since 1911. The Sutar caste Jms increased only 
by 8 per cent, in the same period, Sutars and Kharadia are not. only carpenters 
amt turners but they are hoiiso-buLldera, furulturc-makers aud even carnage- 
builders. 1 n these respects (groups 89, 83, 84,91) I here is a large decline since 1911. 
Kuniiture Iiidustries iiispite of the establishment of new and thriving furniture 
factories show only flO |)eraous supported in the Occupation Table, while Industrial 
statistics show 89 skiUe<l and unsMiled hands employed in the three furniture 
factories alone. The tigurcs of 1921 ore therefore suspect: the real variation m 
tlieae industries could not have Wen larger than the increase in the Sutar caste 
itself. 

Basket makers and makers of leaf-plates, datans (tooth-sticks), etc. are a pecu¬ 
liar feature of Indian occupational returns. Btimds and Vansfodas follow basWt 
nmkiug as their principal occupation and Blmngis also take to it ns a secondary 
lucans of liveliho^. 


From the State Table XXIX we 
industries relating to wood and 
basket making. The largest number 
of furniture factories of the cottage 
type is in '^ujapu^, Petlad, Patan 
and DeIlgam talukas. The art of 
ornamental wood carving now a 
dying industry, is atill found in \'aso, 
Sojitra, Visnagar, Patan and other 
places. Wood carving im a feature 
of house decoration is fast going out 
of fashion. 


copper and bell-metal. These 
imlustrioa do not include 
precious metals which go to 
croup 98. The iron workers 
have declined by more than 20 
per cent. BraSvS, copper and hell 
metal ivorkers have declined by 
5 per cent. In Order 9—Metals— 
there is a general decline of 8 
I«>r cent. The relevant extracts 
from State Table XXIX 
fmneeming metal industries 
are shewn in the marginal 
table. 


extract the marginal summary of cottage 
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CHArTER xn.—occur ATION 


total in Iflll , now only form Jifi. KaiiBaniA arr the chief workers in copper, brass 
and bell-metal. The brass-ware turned out at Vlsnagar is much admireil. Cop¬ 
persmiths (ire found in most towns except Sidhpnr, where Hccorfliiig to tradition no 
copper is supposed to melt. Vohonia are chief workeis in tin, xLiic, etc. 

448. Orders lo-ij: Ceramics, Chemical products, food, dress and 

toilet— The moat important groups in 
these occupations are ahewn tn the mar¬ 
gin. Except Ilarj La(tailors, etc.) who have 
apparently thriven and tuunufacturers 
of vegetable oil w’ho sliow slight pain, 
all the other industries in these ottlers 
shoiv fairly big decreases. 'I'he Kum- 
bluir caste lias indeeil increased, but 
its attachment to its aiu'cstral call¬ 
ing is diminishing as shewn by the fact 
that whereas G8 percent, followed it 
in 1011, only GO follow it now. Indeixl 
the scope for this industry is gradually 
disappearing. Enamelled iron-wares 
have invaded where the articles turned out by the potter held sway, iu the house¬ 
hold and the kitchen. Olnaaw'are is now Increasingly found inthe richer households, 
Tlie Patent lanterns are replacing earthen lamps ; and in various ways the 
potter finds his occupation losing its old market. Hindu superstition and custom 
also hinder any high artistic development of the putter s work. Pots etc. are usu¬ 
ally broken whenever polluted; certain ceremonies also pre!M:rilte their ilcHtniction 
on occasions like an eclipse or death in a family; there is therefore always a cons¬ 
tant demand for a cheap tj-pe of material for which the less etllcient Kumbhar will 
seek to cater. No demand exists to any large extent for higher .and more artistic 
varieties of the Potter's art. The better artisans amongst the Kumbhars are seeK- 
ing therefore more lucrative outlets for their talents. Some have takoti to car¬ 
pentry : others try their hand in maitoim*; a few more daring have ventured on the 
land. These stib-costcs consider themselves superior to the Kumbhars and have 
l>egun to despise their old profession. 

Tailors and milliners etc, have increased largely. The Darji caste shows, us 
already tiointed out, the aojiy high proportion of per cent, following their atices- 
ctal piofession os tailors. The Darjis have Luereased by7‘i> per cent. Manufac¬ 
ture and refining of vegetable oils are the most important occupations in Order 11 — 
Cliomical protlucts, The oil-prossers are of the Ohanchi caste (who liave Hindu 
and Muantmaii seetioJiB). They have declined slightly in the decade, Mialern 
methods have affeuted the old proce.sses of oil-pressing only very slightly at Jiih- 
mora and other places. IJarljeTfl and iiairdressers have declined. The Hajam 
caste has indeed increased slightly (by 3 per cent.) but the proportion following 
the traditional occupation of borlajirs hiis declined from 73 to (15 per cent. The 
Shoe-makers have declined slightly while the ^lochi caste has increased by 2 per cent. 
The Riee-pountiers are tratlitioiially recruited from t he (joins, who have increasfxl 
by 0 3 per cent., ljut the proportion following this bu-iiiiess has declined fi-ouv 50 
to 4fi, This circumstance however only portly accounts for the big drop of 20 
per cent, amonpt rice-pounders. Rice pounding, 1 take it, is more a ad more 
becoming a domestic occupation of femole.s who attend to such re<juin!ments them¬ 
selves without having recourse to the professional rice huskeru arul pounders, 
Probably also the contraction of rice as an article of diet is a contributory. The 
gro^vth of rice mills in Nuvsari Pratit and the City further explains why the cottage 
workers in rice pounding and husking in these two parts have largely declined. 

The statistics regarding cottage industries ixrrtaiiiing to these orders arc 
extracted from State Table XXIX and given in the marginal statement. The 
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South Uujumt und K!il:hiuwad l>eing near the sea nuturally |x»fiaess the 
lari'cst uuJiiljer of fia* 
hcrica. The sugar-eaue 
presriers in SuulhCu^aratare 
mi nittily cvtifmiHl to tJu? gar- 
den land in the Ifiiat-i — 
eovered hy tlie Niiv»iiri 
nnd Gnndevi talukas. lie- 
ganimg tailoring families, 
we learn from State Table 
XXIX that there are 
ioughty 27 workers and 11 
sewing mstchlitea per ]f> 
tailoring funiilica, ' The 
numlmr of sewing tmiebinea 
and tailoiing families is 
population. 

449. Order rg and iS— Building industries* goldsmiths, etc., 
scavengers. —We have space for consideration of only two other orders under Jn* 
diistry. The builiiiiig iiiduatry—consisting of liiiiedmrners.mnsoiia, brivklayers, stone- 
carvers, housepaiutcrsetc.—now supports l persons, as against 12,531 iieraons 

iu lull, showing an incre^ise of 15 percent. Stone-cutters, ilressers, bncklavers 
arnl masons liave increased by 31 ‘5 |kcroent. lirickhiyers (/i'mhVra) are largely from 
Kaidihia, Sathawara, and Koll castes and these have shewn large inereaaea. Besides, 
tliia oceupation Jia-s receiveil a large accession of recruits from the Kumbhors—^thc 
special caste of Kailia Kiitubhars showing an increase, chiefly in Aniwli PtmU from 
only 45 to 1,7152 in the last ten years. The savings from war-profiteeriug led to¬ 
wards the end of the decade to a boom in the building trade, and old-fasiiioned 
hoiisCxS were quickly ovorbanied to give place to more modern structures. Mar- 
then-built huts ate fust ginng place to more substantial habitations, and in Kathia- 
wad where atone is cheap, stone masons Iiave (iontuiued to supply a conataut and 
even increusing deimuid for their talente. The largest increases iu the building 
industries have occurred in North Gujarat and KatSawad, where the wages have 
risen from 12 or 14 niiims in 1911 to Rs, 1-8 or even Rs. 2-8 daily now'. 

Order 18 contains the nnscelluncous and unspecifled industries—fiom prin- 
teis and lithographers, ciigravcrs, makers of musical instruments, workers in pre¬ 
cious stones and metuls to contractors of refuse matter and even swx>ei>ers and 
scavengers. The workcra in precious atones and metuls (including goldsmiths 
ati<l Kilversiniths like 801 us and ,Tndias, and precious stone-sellers li ke Ranchigurs) 
nunilKir 2,1144 w'orkeis and 3,U50 dependents. In 1911, they numbered 10,158 
in all (3,574 workers and 5.584 dependents). The decrease is partly explained 
by the increase under trade in prwious metuls^Order 30—group 148) w'here the total 
of pcisous supportetl has risen from 1,769 in 1 91 1 to 2,459 in 1921, and partly also 
by the fact tfiut in 191! only 13 i>en!oiis were supported by the making of Inangles 
of other material than glass, and of sacred thread, and rosaries. This figure cannot 
be right. In 1901 there were 2,1599 iiereona in this last named occupation and 
there arc 5,528 iioiiV, -Iccepting the figures of 1 OOJ anti 1 921, wo must assume that 
the 1911 figures by gronp-s in this order were not corieet. The workers in gold 
and other precious metals must have really increased. The 8 oiiis have increased 
by 8 percent.—and the proportion among them following their traditional occupa¬ 
tion has remained the same. I conclude that the variation in this group of occupa¬ 
tion has corresponded to the mte of increase in the Soni caste. The desire for 
ornaments amongst Indian w omen i» so ingrained that it can resist even the severest 
strain of economic pressure, particularly os the articles themselves form a coii- 
venient reserve of easily realisable capital. A poor man’s bank Is his wife, aa it 
lias been truly said. 

“Ill recent yearn,” os Praf.Tiadhii Kontui Moukerjee pobti: giit . **tJieileterioTatiQD of tastes 
hus ulsit a flee let] tins gultlHinith*)i itrt, tliougli this Js the art. wliiidi hoa suifeted least of all. The 
wiitneii, who ate mere cniiacrviii ive, still adhere to theirtniJitiofiHl (iniaments, and have not 
favoured Eurnpan jewellery. In Home of the towns, Imwever there baa been imitation of the 
patterns that appear iu tbe trade catalogues of flii tiun^jam and Paria,” 

Prom goldsmiths to scavengeis it is a far cry, but tbp order ig comprehensive 
enough to include both. In the present occupational scheme fontractors for the 
disposal of refuse (who may be under present conditions high-caste Brahmans) 
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liavo been iao{ute<I tamn nweeperti antf a^avenpwrKJ. These latter consist of 
5,0J U workers iitid 5,178 dependents or 10,188 in all, fonidn^ 103. This 

group IS so clearly marked that there should have Iweii little t Jianee of any 
mistake in this regard, The occiipatioii is unclean ainl is only limitel toBhari^ 
tviul allied castes, In lOJ J, there wore 19,500 sweopcfs and seavengera, ^ud dust- 
Slid sweeping contractora ^inohidiug 11,008 worker®). The census figures wouhl 
thus mean a serious decline of 48 percent. If the figure® are true this is ominous 
as portending disaatrous sanitary Consequences in nind areas. But there is rea- 
to liciieve that the IDJJ hgiires were not correct. It is safe to assume that 
ouly l.lhaugts and Shenvaa will do this work and no other caste. The total number 
of w-orkere amongst them in J9J1 (asapearp iiig in Imperial Tdde XVI of that 
census) following this ot^upation was only 8,832, as against 1J ,0DS workers in sca¬ 
venging and sweeping shown in the general Ckxupation 1'able. On the whole the 
former table, as dealing with more general heads of occupation is less complicated 
and therefore more correct. In 1021. the uuniber of workers amongst lihangis and 
Wienvas doing this business was shewn to ]>e 0,554. Thus the general Oixupation 
iable of 1921 in this respect makes a closer approximation to the truth. Lioing 
however on the figures of the occupation b)- caste return, we find that the decline 
amongepjie a weepers and scavengers is reduced to only 4 per cent, liven this 
dedine is a aerioms matter. In moat villages, the sanitary services are very much 

Kc-ouomir Development Committee Report of this State 
|IJ18-19) [winted out; “ Ii3very village has on it.s servants stalT a few sweepers 
(. nnngia) nut tJiey are mostly used as messengers and labourers, Thev sweert 
tile streets only at long intervals,” ' * 


etc., of 
4,534 to fJ,0ijR, The 
the growth of hackney 
in the City, aud hackney 
large towns are numerous 


In T his Sid>-C lass main tains 37,9,i 4 iMirHons 

in t!ie btatc. Tniusport by water, winch is nialtily conducted in rive™ and uji the 
aea-eoiist liy boats, support® 3,015 persona now, against I ,Sh] ten year® ago. The 
iiicrem* IS partly accounted for by the appcarancie in the new ehii-sifiration 
of the class of labourers in doeits and harbours (294 pereons) wfio 
prav]ousl,v must have been for want of such a head included under “ Ceneral la* 
bogrers (unspecified). rranaport by road luaiiitiuns 8,897 persona (3,031 
vvor era) as a^nst 5,906 in 10! i. Torters and messengers have increased 
by near y l,W Owners and managers, driver®, coachmen, 
veJiiclea have increastHi with their dependent® from 
opening of new railway stations has encoiipaged 
carriages and carts. There are nearlv 3tiO such ' 

carriages in Xav^ri, Amreli. Piitap ami other uanrerous 

and mcreaamg. Ire^ms used to ply m the City, but now after hsring serveil 

vir i^ tUsappeared ; and in their ^ace, ae- 

h V increased Motor 

cars have midtiphed m the City and have even appeared m Navsari, Dwarka am 

Airireb towns^ iransport by red shows the largeS increase frojii 6.458 iwreons 
sup^rted workers) to 14,190 jienioiiii supported (5,863 woilers) Both 

workers and iwrsutis supported have more than donbled. The milciige of liail- 

P Jr ?ri ^^*'5 miles Ind &J I to 5^7 

Ld fl;,., Telegraph and Tdeplione workers and their dciicndonts have dec* 
lined from 359 persons supported (1,277 workers) to ! ,543 (686 workers) In Sub- 
aidnirv iahlj X are given details of persons employed in Post and Telegraphs and 
also m the Railways as funufllnuj liy these departments. These liguL may be 

compared with the total of atiual 
workers returned in the census. 
They geuorally correspond. The 
smaller figure amongst const ruction 
coo les in the departmental retuniB 
13 due to the fact that these returns 
were only rcceivcfl from the B. B. & 
C. I, Railway and allied railway.® and 
iTit^liid© the coolies engagial in 
the lines that were being constructed 
under the State agency. The smaller 
figure amongst postal employes in the 
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451. Sub-Class V —Trade.—This svib-c)iifts is concemetl with tlw Indus¬ 
tries c»f dxchuuge. in this State iUi eJsewhere in India, the division of labour, as 
connoted li'y the diJfforetitiatign between preparation of material substances ftud 
their exchange, does not e.xisL to any great extent, in India, unlike Europe wbere 
the seller is ahnost in.variably a middleinaii, the maker of the article is usually 
its seller; beiug already classified under tJie liead of industn', tlie Indian seller is 
left out of the coinmertual head, in rural areas and even in towns largely, there 
is also this difficulty in classifying conmtcicial operations that sho[>-keepet3 do not 
spetualisc in any one ctunmodity. Oil sollera uiU also deal in gnniu Money len¬ 
ders soinetimea vary their pleas^mt transiictions with dealing in piecc-gootis. The 
miscellaneous store dealing in a variety of goods (cxccptit^ h* * feature in the 

rural economy. These shops are known as the vianioraui (hikan, corresponding to 
the dukan of Ekngal. 

Tiieso uueertaiuties are in the way of any proper and detailed analysis of the 
figures of distribution and of variation under this sub-class. Under these citcum- 
stancHfa a bald sumiuaiy of the figures can only be given. Of the MI,016 persop 
supported by trade, 15,731 arc included under IJanks, eatablisUments of credit, 
exchaugc and inaurunce; ]i3.S75 are engaged iu trade in textiles ; 30,300 are grain 
and pulse dealers and tlieir depeudenta; 16,-410 arc supported by salo of cardaraoms, 
l>ctel-leaf, vegetables, fruits arid areca nut; 3,118 live on the sale of tobacsco, opium, 
ganja,etc.; 6,965 arc dealers and hirers of elcpiiantSi c-amels, horses, cattle, etc,; 
2,45ft are dealers in precious stones and uictals; 2,084 are vendors of wine, liijuots, 
acnited waters and ice and 1,341 arc owners and managcis of hotels, cookshops 
(vishis), serais, etc. and their employes and <lcpeiidents ) 4,898 sre supported by 
grocery and salo of vegelablp oil, salt and other condiments ; 2,034 are maintained 
by Hide of ewcet-meats, sugar and the like and 3,801 by I hat of milk, butter, ghee, 
etc. Under miearellancous (Onler 40) are comprised the general storekeepers 
and shopkeepers otherwise unspecified (group 152) numbering with their depen¬ 
dents ■>, 152 , and itinerant tradere, petllars and liawkere (5,734). Alt<^‘ther the 
Bub-Class of Tra<le is dj\ideil into 17 Orders (from Order 24 to 40) and 34 group 
(from Oroupa 121 to 154 both inclusive). In the tliirtcen groups euuincrated above 
83,258 or 5ft percent, of the total of the Sub-class are compxebended. The last 
group under trade is gencniUy tenned " Other trade (including faniiora of pounds, 
tolls and markets)” and 
in it 14,759 persons or 
1ft*5 percent, are includ¬ 
ed. The variations since 
1911 both in absolute and 
proportionate figure.^ 
are given in the marm- 
iial statement. The 
large div>p amongst 

" Other traders/’ ex- 
plaiiis the increase un¬ 
der itinerant pedlars 
and traders and also 
ui part to the gatti in 
grain and puke dealers. 

The increase amongst 

te.xtilo trad era possibly 
accounts for port of the 
decline iu textile cottage 
workers moutioued in para 
44ft above. The increase 
amongst tobacco, gatiju and opium relleis is pcriiapa real. There ja indeed a dec¬ 
rease in the number in the conesponding industrial head, but taken together (in- 
diLstry and sale), toluicco, opium and ganjasJiowan increase of 38 percent, which 
may be taken as the true extent of the variation. Sellers of sweetmeats, etc. tv hen 
conrbined ndth preparers of these articles of food shoxv only an increase of 26*3 
per cent. Bankers anti money lenders show a decline of 10*5 percent. Possibly this 
ra a credit to the co-operative movement amongst agriculturists. Banking business 
of the modern type has developed througli the Bank of Baroda and its numerous 
branches. The old .taraji system of credit ia gradually falling into desuetude. But 
another good reason for this decluic is that many money-lenders w*ho are 
grain-dealers as well have returned thcEuselves in the latter capai4ty. A money¬ 
lender is a kind of an octopus who has spread his tootacles into many directions 
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in tlie vjUo^ s^ety, Chanj^ in tlie monctaiy ajTsteni in the Staf« has led, aa 
Mr. Govindbliaj pointctl out in the liiat Repurt, to tho diaappeamnee of money 
changers and testora who with their dependents numbcrwl 10,47& in J fKH. Thoae 
took to grain and pulse dealing which since 1001 has increased hy SO‘7 percent, 
and other similar aubatitute prolesaions, 

4 ^. Sub-Class Vl—Public Force —This sub-claas includes the Army 
(Impenal and State), the Police force and the ^illage-wnU^lirneiL Except as re¬ 
gards the last named I the record is fairly accurate. Altogether 23,223 persons 
(10,579 workers) are sup|>orted this sub-class. Qf the 10,570 workers, 4,088 are 
in the Army, 3,907 ore in the Ponce and 2,404 are village watchmen. The strength 
of the last named is in reality larger, there being 2,002 villages, counting at least 
two for each village, there should bo nearly 5,000 village watehtnen if not more, 
Many of them who arc also agriculturists have presumably retumed thcniselvea 
as cultivators. Since 1911, the Army effectives and their dependents decreased 
from 11,560 to 7,825 or by 32 3 per cent, The strength of the Police force and their 
dependents has remained almost at the same figure, showTUg only a slight increase 
of 0 '4 per cent. The number of village watchmen and their dependents lias also 
ronmined stationaiy. The Imperial Array had 1,009 representatives in 1911 ; 
in 1921, there were only J21. Shortly boiore tlie Census, there was a large exodus 
of nearly (KIO men from the regiment at the Camp, neat the Citv, which accounts 
for the decrease. 


453 
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Sub- Clasf Vn — ^Public Administration—Public Administration 

includes service of the 8tutein the general line but 
tloes not include professiouut men — iloctoi-s, 
educationists, engineers etc. — in tlie State em¬ 
ploy, These are grouped under their resiwctive 
heads with independent members of their profes- 
sioiiB, Public Administration supports 41,473 
persona against 38,217 in 1911, showing an in¬ 
crease of 5 * 6 pet cent. The workers have increas¬ 
ed from 14,137 (137 women) to 14,800 (807 
women). The increiise is due to the growing 
complexity of the fidrainistratioa of the State, 
the growth of the siise of public offices and the 
creation of new establishments. Imperial Table 
XXI gives details of servants in the State 
employ^ according as they are gar.ct(^d officers 
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and races having the largest number of gm^t- 
ted officers are shown in the margiji. The 
figures for two censuses are given for compnri- 

j Tt ^ Nagare, Matatbas, Anavalus and 

l^wa Patidars have the largest alnwc in the administration, tlic Decioni 
lirahman element having steadily dropped off from the higher ranks. 
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and Liberal Arts —Under this 
head are compris¬ 
ed live orders and 
fifteen groups. Ai- 
together 29,206 
workers (4,543 
women) and 40,853 
dependents nre 
supported by these 
oeeupatious. In 
the uiuTgin the 
strength of the 
four p-oups and 
the figures for 
actual workers are 
given, with the 


variation in persoTia supported since 1011 also indicated, 

rrieau “or n T’i ” 

Religious mendiceute, etc. W iuereueed by 14^5 Pee Jeut.rby 
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Frcsunifibly there has l>oen some confusion between the two groups. In inoi, the 
nutnbor of priests was t?5,733. In 1911, the hguie jumped for apparently no rmil 
reason upto 39,101. I suspect the correctness of the last cejisns tigure for priests. 
The Brahman castes are all showing a progressive tendency to forsake tlieir priest¬ 
ly functions; so arc Saiyads amongst Muaatmans. TJiere could have been no 
reiisoti for any sudden tUKression of their strength in 191J. Tlie total tiedine since 
IJKil ill pricKts and ministers is 24' fl per cent. As.sunung a decUne of 12 per cent, 
to be true for 1911,1 estimate the true strength of priestB and their dejieudents in 
t hat year to la* about 22,<K>9. As to religious mendicantB, there is always the likc- 
lilioiHl of their Hgures interchanging with ordinarj'' WggaxB and vagrants. The 
religious mendicants and tlicir dejhjinionts in Iflli nunibcnid 7,137. If w*e take 
out from the number of priests, the excess of ItS.SOl (39,101 — 2*2,(100), as being erro- 
tieoiisly included in 1911 and add it to the religious niendicauts, ami then add the 
beggars uud vagrants total, we get as in tlie niiirgin the combined figures for the 
last three censuses. It must be however remem¬ 
bered that for the years 1901 and 1911, the beg¬ 
gars and vagrants total also includes prosti¬ 
tutes, procurers and such like. We thus see that 
there has been a progressive decline in the ranks 
of these parasites. The last twenty yours have 
been a strenuous period of agricuittii'al scarcity 
and tightness of money. As a conseiiuence the 
ivells of private chority arc drier now than ever 
Iwfore. The distinction Ijetween religioiM men¬ 
dicants and the onlinary iKtggara although it has its use from the point of view of 
status has little significance from the point of view of evaluation of wealth. Both 
are purusitio occupations and thrive wfieie private cbority is unorganised and otily 
moved by superstition or sentiment. 

Law and medicine have both got u laige accession of their votaries. The 
increase amongst do(;tor£, midwives, etc. (uctnnl workers only) is much smaller— 
le.as than «i ]>er cent, t him the incrctise in |>orseiis supported by these profiiiisiona. 
The same is true though to a less extent of law^^ers. Evicleutly the dependents have 
increased more largtdy than worirem. The increase amongst lawyers slutulti really 
l>o higher: year after year^ a large number of young men is ]>a3sing out as 
graduates in law^ or otherwise cjuali^ed to practise as lawyers. The increase amongst 
medieval pFactitioners is due in some measure to extension of village meiUcal relief 
within recent years. The ijidueiiza epidemic while it roused the social sense of 
the people to the alleviation of human aufleriiig also woke tliem to the «]^uestion of 
the adequacy of village medical I’clief. A conunittee appointed by the Government 
imon after tlie epidomie have indicateil the minimum meiujnre.i to be uiiJertakcu. 
The scheme provides for 35 new disjiensiiries. live-mile radius for the dislribu- 
lion of medical relief is the idetil to be worked up to. A cheaper ttiw of dispen- 
sapr than the tnlukii hospital is to be c.stabiished at convenient centres and main¬ 
tained on a system of joint contribution of people and state. On this basis, up to 
July 1920, 13 new dispensaries were opened and it is believed that the full number 
of 35 ivili be-soon worked upto. These added to the 60 old institutions will afford 
relief to 22,334 persons per each hospital. The area circle of each ho.spit^d will 
then be 85 5 square miles or roughly two or tliree hospitals per taluka. Besides 
these <lisi>cri6<iric3 on the Western model, several villages have been fitted wit.h 
siiiidl Ayur\’edic disjmiisaries where indigenous drugs are distributed ifftUii to the 
sulfering public. j\n Ayurvedic College on a more ambitious scale is planned at 
Fatan. 

Instruction show.s a large iuciensc of 44 per cent. The increase amongst 
workers is however imly 29*2 per cent. Thu. getieral result of the policy of coiisolida- 
tioa recently pursued in the Education Department is the provision of additional 
teachers to tne existing schools. The one-teacher schools ana being gradually 
stmiigthened with tw’o or even three teachers on the staff. The actual increase 
in workers is 1,1 Ii4 persons. I'he women workers in cduculiou have increased from 
179 to 430. The facilities for training women teachers are thus increasingly avail¬ 
ed of, “ Letters, .\rts ainl Bcieticca ” are a comj>oflite herding of occupations — tang¬ 
ing from authors, journalists, arcMlet-ts, engineers, etc., to conjurers, aciobats, for¬ 
tune tellers, astrologers and even dancing girls. The present classification is an im¬ 
provement on the 1911 one—editors ami journalists being brought over from Indus¬ 
try and classed with authors anil artists. Conjurers and acrobats, fort.ftue tellers, reci¬ 
ters and exhibitors of curiosities and wild uninials used to be under “ Trade of other 
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sorts” with shcpkeejMics, itineraiit pedlars, etc. They have now been brought over 
and put in a separate group of thus order. The inarginul table aliowa a decrease ot 
12 ’ I per cent, on the unadjusted tigurea, but it we make the above adjustments, wc 
find that the total numl>er of peiaons supported in 1911 in this onler as at preseot 
constituted was Thus the rate of decrease is raised to 22‘2 percent., 

instead of 12*1 shewn above. Aivliitect&j aurv'eyors, engineers, are now Imlf of 
what they were in 1911, Authors, e^iitora, joumatists, etc*,, have incieased in actual 
workers froin 193 to 534. Music composers, masters, singers, actors and daticeis 
have declined torn 5,007 (2,250 workers) to 4.-239 (1,K54 workers). The Targalaa 
who are traditionally nasociut ed with acting and singing have found this fjtate an 
unnrolitable theatre for their RCtiwties and have largely emigrated, Tlie dancing 
girls have also declined from 238 to 1 99, 

4SS* Sub-classes IX'XlL —These aub’Classes ore comprised under Class 
D and support 156,788 persons. The largest item of these is Siib-clBSs XI—“ in- 
sufheiently described occupations”-which absorbs 125,622 persons (o9,fiI2 workers). 
This sub-class has four groujis classifieil according to the nature of their work and 
their status—and tnanufacturers form the first group (404 workers); 
then eonve cashiers, clerks and einployes of a like statu.s (10,205 workers); skilled 
workers (mechanics otherwise uiispecfsfiG<i) follow, wnth general labourem (42,828 
workers) at the end. Generally aa already mentioned this Fuli-clasa now fornis a 
snialler proportion of the population than in 1911 ; l>ut vague entries of the first 
kind now occur 1,227 times, while there wore none in J9I J , and those of the second 
kuid have mcreased from 26,364 (1 1 ,469 workers) to 38,718 {16.265 workers). Ue- 
iieral labourers have on the other hand ehruiik from 115,813 to only 85.478, 

Domestic servants have increased from 1,237 male and 695 female workers to 

1,955 male aud 2,849 female workers in this 
census. The lucrease in female workere is 
sigi^caut. The figures of occupational distri¬ 
bution of females by castes for two i^ansuses 
is an intc^ting index of the pressure of 
changing times. Here are some castes seJect- 
ed areongat which the nuruber of female 
workers in donre-itic service seemed large- 
With these the correspomiing flgui'es of 1911 
are compared. In every case there is a stg- 
nificatit increase, particularly amongst the 
Braiiroans and liajpute. Perliapa the incieuse 
amongst ilarathas is <lue to the Inclusion 
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Persons ti%-ing on their income number with their dependents 11,684 in this 
census. In 1911, they were 8462, 1’he increase is duo to the larger number of 
pension holders amongst retired government aervants residing in the Stato. 'I’lie 
actual receivers of pensions, cash grants and other noii-agrieultural incomes have 
increased from 3,220 to 4,309. 

Lastly there remain the disreputable occupations, The loreest item of these_ 

beggara and vagrants bos been already considered, jn this census, iirostltutea 
and procurers were foi the first time isolated from beggars and vagrants. Only 
74 persons supporting 19 dependents have returned themselves as prostitutes and 
procurers. I am afraid [ cannot join in this certificate of virtue, llariida Oitv 
returns oniy 45 of the.-te women, while Xav*sari Prant returns a clean bill, althouab 
it IS well known that Navsari towm has part of a long street, filletl ivith them The 
dancing girls of course apart from the use to which they imt their talents are onlv 
a shade removed from t his ancient profession. Under the peculiar social circuin- 
stances of Gujarat where a certuin not inconsiderabie amount of clandestine nee 
obtains an accurate record of prostitution is out of the question. 

Statistics of Factory Industries 

4$6. ImperialTableXXil: Industrial Census how taken?~iii the 

cci^us of 1901, an attempt was made,as mentioned already, to distineuiaii between 
factory luid home-workers. The distinction was not wall-reniembered by the 
enumerators and the statistical results obtainetl weie neither complete nor reliable 
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In 1£H1, it- was deoult^1 tlieryfoie to have a ejiecjul industtia] cctusua for the 

i mrpose of obtainmg aud setting out accurate figure® for tlio number ami 
riiul of factories, tJse details of niaimgoinont atid labour aiul the state 
of trade. The miniTmim unit tlieii taken was tke industrial estabiishiuent 
employing at least 2() persons. The information then asked for concerned 
the kind of faetoiy qr ndi^e, the name and caste or race c>f owner and 
muuaget, the sex distribution of workers, the differentiation of the skilled aud 
unskilled labour, aud the comUHon of the factory at the time. 1 n the present census, 
the information to l>e colled:eil was expanded iuto two scheiluies. Si'Jiedule A waa 
similar to the speciid Industrial Schedule of the last census. But the tj^uestioii’ 
naire was a little more elaborate in acme directions; in regard to the state of indust¬ 
ry, the elaborate sevenfold division in UHl of “ much brisket,'' “brisker,” “ aome- 
ivhat brisker,” “ normal," “ somewhat slacker,” “ slacker,” and “ much slacker ” 
imported a (legree of refinement in differuiitiation which was uot within the caps* 
city even of the industrial maiiagera ; nor was it possible for obvious reasons to get 
managers and labourers of the weaker factories to ailnijt truthfully the state of their 
trade. For this reason, tlio iiuestioiinairc on the present occasion only contented 
itself with asking whether the particular factory worked throughout the year, or 
was merely seasonal in its octuitie®, Kor the rest, the Schedule's ijuiuest was 
more searching and it cast its nets wider on this occasion with a view to include 
all industrial establishments which employed between 10 aud 20 persons. The type 
of organisation waste be described in detail: the kind of poiivei {steam, oil or elec¬ 
tricity), the number of engines accordingto their horse power, the source of electrie 
supply,the uumberamj horsepow-er of prime movers and the number aud povrer (in 
iCuowatts) of ekctiic dynamos. In the case of textile establishmcuts, details of the 
uumbci of looms in use, and w'hether they ore worked by powrer or Iry hand, were 
to bo returned. Schedule li was new and designed to secure data reganling the 
skilled and unskilled hands os distinguished from the supervising or the clerical staff. 
The beads of information reiiuiied vren? I>esidc« name, sex and age, t he race or caste, 
birth district, whether skilled ot unskilled, and lastly the personal occupation of 
the skilled. Tills Schedule B was in some cases difficult to fill, hut every assistance 
was reudeied to factory owmors and managera in the filling of the entries. 

The preliminary step In this Iiiduatrial Census was to prepare a register of 
industiiulcHtablishmcntspereach mahal. Two lists were prepared iu this State one 
containing the names and addresses of factories using meciianical power or working 
by hand, which employed not less than 1 (J paid employes and workera; and the 
other containing the number and a few other broad dctmls of the hund-w'orked 
estublisliiuciitsemploying lUpai<hvorker8 and over, and also of all industrial cstab- 
liKhinents, whatever the ai;!e, which used some form of mechaniojd power. These 
two lists were thou acrutiniaed by the Director of Commerce aud ffitatiatios, who 
compunal t ho ui wi t h his own depa rtme ntal ret u rna, A fte r t hi s was done, the sehe- 
iluIt'S wore distributed with letterfl rd authority from the Com;us Supc-rintendont 
through tphe Mahal Charge tiupt rintendents to all the owners and managers of fac¬ 
tories coJitaiued in the first list. From the second list, a general table was com|iJl- 
ed by the Director of Commerco, of which an abstract by divisious will he incor¬ 
porated presently. 

457 . Limitations of the Return— An industrial establishment for the 
purpose of the schedule is thus defined to be any premisea wherein, or within the 
precincts of which, teu or more jpersnns are employed on separdte remuneration in 
any process for making, repairing, ornamenting, {inishing or otherwise adopting 
for use, fiH transport or for sale any itriick* or part of an orttclc. It does not include 
such iiiduKtries as aro tarried on by memljers of a household in their joint interest 
with less than 10 hired labourers. This definition excluded many large cottage 
establishments, e.g.^ of weaving, tailoring or oil and rice mills, where the membm 
of the household share in the labour of their liired workers. The peritkl of the 
entpiiry was extendetl from the 1st Alarch till the 15th April, The later rains in 
some places put back the work of ginning factories and pre&Mj.s from January—Feb¬ 
ruary to even April or May. The Mnlial Officers were charged with the respoiiaibi- 
lity of timing thei/ enquiry according to the seasons. .At some places this rvas not 
properly done. As a result when the schedolcs reached them, some of the factories 
were found to be clost^d and the woikoien had gone away, In about five cases, 
we were able to utilise the muster-ioll of the workmen for the census niontli and 
thus schedule B was filled in. The details reganling tlA* birth place of 
dwilled workers aud labourer were prepared in these cases by local eriqui- 
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ClIAPTER XII,—OCCUPATIOK 

rfo«.r'*'n the MKoiial knowMge of the manager or the www,- 

rfa»W* These five eas^ wem thf>SG of fiwtorics workiiig within the period above 
mentionetl and were therefore technicafly Mithin the sc^me gf the ceLiie tK 
were other cas<« of Beeaonal industries, 4. ginning facSrie^llh Si etrhS 
in I^ohmaiy and these were excluded from the eiujui^% Laetfr there was the diffi 
cuUv ^out ilEhning the lim t» of an induatml eatablShiiKnt friiii the point of vifw 
of dicir tunc ,ona. It .-aa laid down that w wore oonoomod onlj^ith foVS 

bn p“w«o?’Thrcfl^afr ‘xe-soi m ,na„nfa<,t"” 

u ^ t diihciil^' was aonieynnfu expcnenced when a frotorv imninapil 

on a shop, hotm factori^ like the AJemldc Chemical Works and the himd C *n?ne 

t^-S; concerns. Jn these caaea. it Z. hull to dfl! 

hi push Letvsecn the industrial and commercial sections of their vstalilisliment 

wnnd^dodtoprepareaooreptotelintoUaXFrewtepowotS"™ ^^ah 
Lnd ovS'^T°Ji?f. r “‘bge-itKlurtrire ontploying 10 pai,i woXre 

indnat™; Dataib re^Xg“he" pnSS^dTd‘^i.XVS ™li‘'Tho ulZ 
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in r' rabudes all hand-worktd cstablialuncatK cmrlovinn 

10 poreo,« and nv,r, and alao all faotorias naing n«oh«nio.l p„w.r 

the number of petsoiws working. Of these 32 mm an,t of 

toiy ono ghrefaetnij-, twn laigo oil niilh/and on. i« factotTnoZliro^ltr 
ing the immtunm labour fixed by the cemiis were closed at tl.d. fJmn f * i' - ” 
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C^oming now to fhe special industrial return, we find that of tl>A i.* 
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Cily hiis 3—hvo cotton apmnmg and weaTing, anti one cotton spinning— Sidbpur 
has the fourih, and the Dadubhai Cotton Mills at iJehgani—one of the concerns con- 
teinpliited in the new projects—was just started in time to be includett within t he 
census. At .^lehsana there is a cotton weaving and dyeing factory. There are be¬ 
sides five cotton and silk weaving cstablishments—four in the City and one in Kadi 
PrayU (jii Dehgam town). There are seven dyeing establishmenta included in the cen¬ 
sus, There is another at Karjan not in working order. Of the dyeing estabiish- 
ments, three were not " using powerOne cotton press, all the five cotton and 
silk weaving establishments, the Mehsana cotton weaving and dyeing factory and 
the brush factoiy iij the City were cottage-industries depending on the hand alone. 
Altugeihor the TnJusttial Census covered liS te.'ctiJe and allied industrial 
establishments. Thus 74 per cent, of all factories of the Special Keturn belonged 
to this class. 


Still confining ourselves to the Return, we find that the next important group 
concerned industries of luxury*—It print ing presses, of which four were hand-pmsfies, 
a cinen^ house and a slate pen factoiy. Except the last ivhich h located in Pcthid 
all are in the City. Industries of fooil are the concern of nine factories—three rice 
and flour mills, one chocolate factoiy (at Bilimora) and two ^atiUeries (one each 
lit Navsari and ’\yara towns). Presumably to this category* also belong the large 
water works at Barwla (Sty and Patau, and the fJpium Factory (State concern) at 
Sidhpur. Filtered water-supply is a matter of anxionw concern with the State. 
Already beaidea Baroila ami Patan, ai.t other towns have water-works (Stnorl 
Bhadiari, Sojitra, Sankheda, BahadaTpurand Yyara) and projects to supply Nav- 
sari and Mehsaiia towns with this much needed convenience are well under weigh. 
T^erc are seven brick, tile and fire-brick factories—oim In tlie City and .six in South 
Cujarat . ^ Tlicro are besides in the capit al the electric works—a'State couceni, the 
Alembic Che^cal Works—a remarkable enterprise of the great chemist, the’late 
Mr. T. K, Gujjn.r, three coach factories, and an important furmtuxe factory run 
by State agency; two other furniture factories arc in Kadi Fmtit (at Dehgam 
and Vis 11 agar towns). 'I’here are also an'.(4yums£/« pharmacy at Sidhpur and 
a cement factory at Dwurka. 


4.59* Factories i>y their slice— Altogether the Ifil factories iududed in 
the census employed 12,123 per¬ 
sons. The largest number of 
factories (48) had an establish¬ 
ment varying from 2f> to 50 em¬ 
ployees, Tlie hand power fac¬ 
tories ate uKiially of small size— 

21J out of *2ft containing less than 
21) persons each. The average 
size of an industrial establish- 
meiit coming within the census 
definition and working at the 
time works out differently in 
the two cases: the power driven 
im'toiy has an average establish¬ 
ment of 84 persons each and the Iiaml-worked one that of 28. Tlie most numerous 
type of factories being h.s we know connectwl with te.vtilea, the largest sized factories 
arc also of that class. The power-using cotton spiuning and weaving establish¬ 
ments have un average size of 458 persona and indeed would have had a much 
larger average if the Deligam iliils were in full working order at the time the census 

eras taken. The cotton giiming factories have an average size of 71 persons_32 

out of 74 having an average size of 77 peisons, i 6 larger ones with 125 hands a piece 
Of the dyeing factories two are large, each ivith an average establishment of 315 
persons. The brick and tile factories are either power-&ven or liand-ivorkcd 
The power-driven ones are of course larger, each employing an average of 113 per¬ 
sons and the hand-worked witfi 70 persons each. Of the dicmjcal factories, the 
Alembic is the largest emplpj’iiig 12(1 perBons. The rice and flour mills are usually 
small .sisseil, so are the coach fat tories. Of the two water- worl^-i, the Baroda City 
ivater-works eaiployed J33 hands. The nine printing presses included in the cen¬ 
sus have an average size of 35 persons. 
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CHAPTER XU.—OCCtfPATlON 


460 . Factories by their Seasons — 
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Of tho total of I (H factories, SO arc 
pereimial and ill are jseasonal. 
Of the seasonal estahlisfiments, 
104 use fjower and 7 are liaiid- 
vvorkoii. Of tho 119 textile and 
allied establialiments, 102 are sea¬ 
sonal and only 17 perennial. Five 
out of the seven brick and tile fac¬ 
tories are seasonal. One out of nine 
factories concerned with fo<Kl are 
seasonal. Of the rest, only the 
ice factor}' is seoaoiial. In 
the marginal statement the 
rliiferent seasons when the 
factoricA are suppused to liavc 
worke<l, according to their returna 
are shewn. The Inrgest number 
of the seasonal factories work 
from February to Slay. The lon¬ 
gest workcil factories arc a brick 
factor)' and a dye-house. 


4di. Statistics of Employes— Turning to an examination of theperAon 
employed in these factory industries, wq find that of the 12,123 persons employed 
803 (all males) are engaged in direction, supervision orirlerical work, I,(i90(uit*ind- 
ing 2 females) or 9 percent, are skillerl workers and 10,12() or nearly 84 percent, 
are unskilled. The textiles employ of course the largest immber. Of the total em¬ 
ployed, 83 per cent, are engaged in the ginning, pressing, spinning and weaving of 
cotton and of silk, and dyeing of textile fabrics. 


Of tho industrial workers, the women form only 24'3 per cent,, Imt except the 
two women skilled workers, all the rest are among the unskilled. Amongst the 
adult unskilled worketa {aged 14 and over), the proportion of feimilea to males em¬ 
ployed is 3 in 10, The highest proportion of adult female workers is in the ginning 
factories, where there are 4(i females to 100 males among the adult employed. The 
lowest proportion is in the printing press and other indnstiies of luxury whore there 
is only one woman to 33 men. The number of children employed in factories, aged 
below 14 is 700 of whom 254 are girls. The majdrity of these are in textile factories, 
w'hore the proportion of children employe*! to l,(i()0 adults rises to as high as212 
(in cotton weaving and Kpinning establishmente). In brick and tile factories, 
there is one child to every 10 aduUs. 


Comparing with 1911 in the cgtablishraentH empto)'jng 20 persons and over 
(tire only basis on which comparison Ls possible), we had that in that year 73'2 
per cent" of workers were unskilled, and in tlie present census 84'5 per cent. The 
skilled workers liave decreased, but on the other hand,, persons connected witii 
direction, supervision and clerical work have mcreiuced from 737 in 1911 to 836 
in this census. This iniu^ase is due to formation of joint srisk business and turn¬ 
ing of private owned factories into company concenis. There w'cre altogether 
9,421 persons employed in 86 factories or I iO per factory in 19J1, In 1921, in 124 
factories of the same class, 11.594 are employed, giving an average of 94 persons 
per factory. Thus while the niunber of f actories has in creased, t| icir sise 1ms become 
smaller. There is no necessity to discuss the variations in detail, as idrendy 
in Chapter 1, para 55, these are briefly referred to. The reader may also study Suti- 
sidiary Table XII for figures of comparison. The factories that have dropped out 
ill tlie present census, are those connected with tanning, wrxxl and trim sport. 
The Leather Factory has practically ceus«i to exist, and tlie tramway as already 
mentioned have disappeared. The Glass Works was not working at the time of 
census.^ 

As to ciiild lalwiir and the employment of women, the figures show that while 
there is now less than half the proportiou of children employed in 1911, the propor¬ 
tion of adult womep per 1,000 men entertained in the factories has increased from 


♦ At the time of writmgj 1 Icam tliat it has restarted. 
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Ui 3*25. Tie stricU’r taiforceRvent of the compiilso^ education of chiUtFcn 
in the villageii is seen in tlic Buiuilcr proportion of iuem that are now sent out by 
their parents to work in tlie tnilLa. 


462 . Index of Industrial Wages lit the City — It will lie of interest to 
know the present scale of indusihti! a'ages given 
ill the Cit)" to the innin branches of skilled 
and unskilled workeiw. The vvagcs of lUtt) 

Jiave lieen taken as tOO anfl the scale accord¬ 
ing to the latest figures (July 1 ^ 21 ) Is there¬ 
with compared. The largest increases are 
among the groups which have the highest 
efficiency and tlierefore ate the most ndvnn- 
taged in bargaining power. It is to lie 
notkwl tliat even the nnskilleil woman 
laliours and secures greater wages than the 
peon. 
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Jt will not be out of plane in this coaneedion to study the comparative wage- 
level of tliree principal classes of artisans in the four prufU headquarters in 1 tin 
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vindbhai, and the latest figures are compiled from the reports of the Census Com¬ 
mittees, Everywhere the rise in world prices luia teiuled to raise the level of ivnges ; 
but in Kathittwail, the level is still low compared to the other parts of the State. 


463 - i'ype of Organisation in Factory Industries— Subsidiary Table 
XIII shows the type of orgunisatiou in the factories. Five out of the 161 factories aie 
State or municipal coneema—the two water-works at Barodn and Patan, the opi¬ 
um factory at Sidlipur, the elec trie work's and furniture works in Baroda. 30 are 
registered companies—all but one of whiej) have an Indian directorate. 22 out of 
these 30 are textile establishments. 126 including 07 textile factories are private 
ovviied,—tJie owmere being all Indians. Uf the private owned factories, 93 employ 
at least 20 hands. 


464 . Caste or Race in Industnea: (a) Diredion and Supervishn— 
l^art 11 [ of Imperial Table XXII classifies tiie industrial establishments acconling to 
the race or caste of ouTiers and managers. Of the 126 private oumed factories 33 
are owned by Hindu Vanuia, 10 by Jain Vaiiias, 24 by Kanbis (Patidam), 17 by 
d^ursia, U by MoBalmona and 7 by Brahmans. Tiie four silk-weaving establish¬ 
ments are owned by Khatris. There are 13 factories in part ownership; these 
purine tships show' quite ample evidence of the cosmopolitan desire of the trading 
comuumities of all the religions to join in business. In live conceciis, Bonios and 
Kanbis are joint owners, in two others, Purais and Kaubis have clubbed together. 
A Maratha oml 'a Luhana are joint owners of ouotlier. Parsis and Bonios are al¬ 
lied in two and the other wmbinatious are Kanbi and Luhana; Bauia, Jain and 
Musalnum; and Kanbi, Bania and Vohora. 

Of the 161 factories, 43 are managed by Hindu Vanias, 38 by Kiuibts, £7 by 
Bruhmom, 13 by Parsis, 6 by Mueatmans, 1 by Europeans and .Vnericous, 14 by 
other castes and races and 19 were returned as having no manager, t.e., presumablj' 
managed by their owners. 
































CHAFTRR XIT.—OCCLTATION 


(ft) SfriUM tml Uniikitled I ForJi’^rs—Turing textile group as 

iMiiug the liirgest uikI the most important, we lind Part JV of 

Tmpcrial Table XXII that bi gimibig fattorifWJ, tlue largicst coiilriljutoriea to tlie 
rankii of the i{kilie 4 l workere are the Artiwan grnuyjs tike l#itliiir», Sutars atul Moehis 
( 22 * out. of 4311), ilusalmans ( 1 i 7 ) and Barias (78). In spimiing luntl weuvuig cstab- 
Iwhincnta there are 342 fikdlcd w'orkers (inehiditig 2 womGU). 105 of these (moittly 
'I'aia) are ^^lla^dmal] W’eavers, 

T urning to the distribution of skilled workers bv kind and easte or religion, 
we find that in tlie textile group, of 936 akilled workers 285 are fitters, 281 are wea¬ 
vers, 121 are eiigme drivers, 96 carpenteia, 75 blacksmiths, 72 cobblers and 7 dyers, 
71 out of 75 blftfksmitJw arc Lnhara. Of tiie fitters, 70 are Luliara, 69 aro Mnaal- 
luaus and 61 are Barias. Of the 32 Bralunan skilled workers 12 are weavers, i 1 arc 
engine drivers ami 9 are fitters. The Inr^st biiot® of the unskilled work-people 
in the ginning factories «re from the Barios. They also form the majority of the 
millhands in gin presses. In the cotton spinning and weaving mills, which have 
], 8?2 unskilled workers, the .Musalniaus, Marathas, Bari as and Dhetlsare the largest 
sections, ilulus come in the City i Vlill s only. 495 Hrahmans figure in tlie textile 
estaidishments as unskilled hands. Tliey are mostly to be found in the ginning 
factories. There are also 31 Vanias and 396 KanUis. 

465 - Places of Origin of the skilled and unskilled— Of the 936 
skilled operatives, asshewm in Subsidiary Table XIY, 555 or 59 per cent, were bom 
withiu the natural division W'here they were employed. The proportion of im- 
ndgmnts is the la^>st In ginning factories and presses where it is 51 '6 per cent,, 
but in tlie spinning and weaving establishments wliich ore the largest in si^ie, the 
ntejoiity or 74 percent, of the skilled are natives of the distnet ol their employ¬ 
ment, The immigmnts are mostly from the cont iguous districts and States, only 
78 out of 379 are from rentoter areas. 

Subsidiary Table XV gives the birth-place figures of the luiskilleti. Of the 
5,876 unskilled workmen, only 1,858 or 33 per cent, are bom oiitaide the State, but 
the proportion of inimigrante amongst female workers is greater, ids., 13 per cent. 
Katiier a thbd of the immigranta of either sex are from “ elsew'here Maralhas 
from the Ronkan or near Bombay have found their way into these factories. 

466. Diatribution of Power in Factories— Finally let usaco the kind 
of power used in the factories. Of the 135 eatalilislimenta using jmwer, 103 are 
steam driven, 31 use oil and 2 <ire run by electricity. These last are a cinema and 
a prmtmg press. The fomrer usea electric power generated on the premises, and 
the latter fpni outside. The cinema has an oil engine of 8 home power and a 
djnmiuo (with 7 kiloiivatts). There are 131 steam engines, ami 34 oil ones, The total 
horse-povfer of these engines is 9.6711 for steam and 827 for oil. The average 
horse-power availalde per ijnit factory using steam Is 94 '8 or per Ij'OiIer 73'8 ; but 
in the four large cotton mills, the horse-power available is on sm average 643 a 
pie<*c or 429 per boiler. The 131 steam boilers shown ui Part VI of Imperial Table 
XXII are by no means all that e.xist in the State. The Commerce Department in 
their latest Report describing the state of things in July 1921, mentions 208 
private mills aijdi factories which are registered to have bo'ileis. The number of 
boilers in existence at that date acconu^ to that Report was 228, of wdiich 151 
were working and 77 were not. 

I- 

111 I9U, the special Indiiatruil Schedule showed 76 factories worked by steam, 
2 by oil, I by electricity and 7 by manual pow er. 

467 . Num ber of Looms in use— Part VII show's, in the four cotton* 
weaving catablishmente using power, there are 728 looms at work of wliicli 722 are 
w'orked by power and 6 by hand (with fly shuttle), Thu five cotton and silk weav¬ 
ing works that are workctt b}* hand have 15 looms with fiy shuttle and 53 without 
ily shuttle. 

468 . Conditions of Factory labour— It is seen from para. 465 that the 
hulk of worker's in our factories are natives of the district in w'hieh they arc employ¬ 
ed, and the greater part of the remainder come from contiguou.s ureas, Dcca- 
sionally where high speciuliscd skill is required, people are spetiially imported from 
tlie outeide us in the tile factory at Bilimora, some skillefl openitiveei from Manga¬ 
lore have been brought. In the Maharaja Mills in the City operatives are secured 
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from M far afield ns f.'awnporc or Ag;ra. !j; regard to Hanxla fiictory eonditjaas, 
tt cannot Iw sttid yet tiiut t hey are such os to deliiUtate the workers at an early age. 
It cannot be denied however that the Indian labourer, not physically weJl*t;ondi" 
tioned at liest of times, i» apt to break down sometimes under the slmin. But 
unlike Ahmedahml or Bombay, where the personnel changes partly—if not 
completel^y every eighteen nioiiihs, the einpltiAnnent of labourers in our mills and 
factories is general!v jiernument. It is report^ by the management of BarcKla 
Spuming and Weaving Company that 50 per cent, of their work-people are in 
service for the last 20 yearn and that a stnal! proportion- not more than 4 per cent. 
—resign for the monsoon months, only to come back again in the winter. In the 
MaharajaMills— also hi the Oty—we still find that 25 percent, oi those employed 
at the very commencement of it^ establishment are still there in its service. 

Takmg the larger factories it is generally found that labour is generallv sup- 
plicfl, not by contractors but by iobbere; " each jobber ” to quote from the 8uba 
of Biirwla's Beport., ** is supposed to have round him a small circle of friends and 
associates ; while the head joblier is similarly helped by his own jobbers/' in the 
case of large public works worked hy contract, the isontractora have their staff of 
wtwxTiiim^ (foremen of luimur) who have tlieir own ganga of men, more or lesa per- 
mancntly engaged on some work or other,—the labourers are peculiarly fickle in 
their loyalty and they think nothing of changing their wuowrf/imjf niul going off 
to another contractor who tempts them with better terms. 

There is little development so far towards latnair consolidation. Tlie preaamen 
have a union of their own, and there is also a Ilarmla Labuurers' I -nion. The mem' 
bers of this millhands" society are recruited mostly from one mill. They pov four 
anmifi as montlily subscription. f)iitaide agitators with ulterior ends atipplicd at 
fiist the motive power, but the members ate now rejmrted to have graspe^J the effec¬ 
tiveness of traders uniomam. Btrikes and picketting have begun to count as a fac¬ 
tor in industrial life at least in the City. In other industrial towns, strikes are not 
infrequent, and temporary organisations are set up for the specific purjwse of run¬ 
ning them. As soon as their grievances ate met or satiafieil, they xetiirn to work 
and their unity more or less subsides. Strike-pay is an index of llargainiiig power, 
and it has to be recorded that in many eases, the factory-nmnagemciit have harl 
to pay their wu^s for the strike-days. During the strike, labourers usually live 
on tiidr own saWngs and only rarely, in eases of extreme indigence, resort to the 
I Seneral hhmd. Even then, the help reconied is in the form of u loan. When a 
strike is protracted, strikers are apt to approach sympathetic outsiders and appeal 
for charity. 

The hours of work in the (.'ity Mills arc now reduced from 13 hours to ll-i 
hours daily for men. t-'or women, they range from to 11 hours daily; and thii 
children uautilly have u seveti-houis liay. In the Alaljaraja .Mills, it is found that 
reduced hours of work, far from contiacting production, has actually increased it. 
In Sidhpur, the formal daily hours of work fire twelve. Housing and* amenities arc 
griidually forming a necessary feature of Miil-life. In this respect the Maharaja 
.Mills are the most progressive. Ilie management there have provideil one-room 
tenements for their employ^ and are now building two-roomed puea. Tjiey also 
provide for meilicai attendance, there being a ilispensary in charge of a compoun¬ 
der and a medical graduate, Cinemas, competitive games, dinners and trips 
to historic places are provided periodically as part of their pix>gTamme of auiew- 
Mes, In the other Alills, there is less provision for hoiming, partly biHause round 
about the factory site and within the l ity are growing up industrial ijuarters like 
the Tai Wad of W adi, Golwad near one of the gate.s of the City area, and the other 
Golwad in Fatehpura. A few apartments suitable for about 25 families are sm 
^pi^fc in t he Baroda Spinning and Weaving Mills. In the Sidhpnr Mills some pto- 
viBion for housing exists, at least for the Kat.hiawadi opeTatives. In Bilim ora the 
outsider (AlaiigaJoreans, etc.) are provided with quartern in the factoty groumis- 
but the other workers, being mostly local, return to their homes in the viliages! 
The hours of work in this town are rejiortetl to lie lower than in the City being from 
8 to 12 in the morning and 2 to (1 in the afternoon. So amenities oii’the one siilc 
and faijour organiaatioiis on the other exist in Rihmora. In Petlad labourers have 
no liousing iicconmic^ation prorided, being all locul persons. Kulol's industrial 
future like its mills is still in the making. 

469. Conditlona of Cottage I ndustry -.41ready in para. 445. we have 
endeavouretl to estimate the strcngtli of cottage workers as apart from factory 
operatives. fi3,.380 out of a total of lU4,fi35 industrial workers are home workers. 
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In 19] 1, calciilntingeimiiariy, we get a total oi 197 ,876 fottage-workers, A large 
item in both years is that connected with refuse-matter^■ficaveiigerti and sweepers 
are classed under Industry, In order to get at tfie true vjiriation, the workers in 
this class have to be excluded. A\c then get a total of 8S,3fiO cottage workers in 
1021 as against &6,86S in 1011, showing a decline of nearly & percent. In ptixti- 
cular indiiHStries, as already mentioned, the competition of machine power and of 
organisation is driving out the slow primitive methods of t tie Iniml-worker. Cotton 
ginmiig aa also pointed out is now almost entirely a power-driven industry. This 
has resulted in the mising of widely different lints which are ginm*fi together. 'Ihiis 
the intrusion of nuit-hme in this particular spliere of the textile industry' has led to 
an c(|ualisatioi>j and even ilegeneration, of the Indian staple, ’i’lie spinning of 
c:otton by hand was fast disappearing until it revived iu Giijurat, through tlie ins¬ 
piration of the Gandhi move me tit. ilr, Thakkat's efforts in .'\mreli liitve lieeu 
already referred to. The date of the censiia has prcclufled any pos^bility of the 
new Khaddar movernoiifc leading any impress upon the figurea. liut if a census were 
taken now, there is little doubt that the agitation in this resjjeet lias succeeded for 
the present at any rate to a great extent in spreading the manufacture and sale 
of home-spun cloth. iMotlern technical progress has most adversely' alTetted the 
indigenous dy'e-iiidustiy. The work of rice pounding and husking, and of wheat 
grinding and"other laborious home industries, is being gradually transferred with 
live changes in the ideas and staiulards of life to pow'er workeii fai-tories. A,i the 
Report of the Indian Industries Commission points out “ for social and economic 
reasons, no one will regret the change. The relief of women from the^ household 
burdens is a step in advance, and leaves them leisure w'hich they nniy in the future 
devote either to more cultured domestic of.icupatioiis, or to more productive work.’' 
'I'he general position in regard to cottage-w'orkerfl may Ijo brieflv stated as foUows, 
The change in organisation has influenced very profoundly nrrt only the niethod.s 
of the producer but also the general attitmJe of the consumer. The power of the 
machirie in hictories has standardised the ijunlity as well as the value of tlic article. 
The hand-worl<er cannot of course compete with the spce<i with which the manu¬ 
factured goods of a factory' are turned on the market. The directorate of these 
orgarused busine.sscs have not lieen slow in perceiving the utilities of large scale 
proiluetioii by offering the eonaumer chea]>er and better value for his money and 
thereby attracting his customer more aud more away from the home-producer. For 
not only is tlie fiand-worker hnndicjLpped by his tofjls and !iis amid I prr«iuctivc 
capacity but by his lack of Imsiness aptitudes as well. The off-putting of a c^ibblftr 
or a (ailoT has passed into proverb t sfiini uttlnj um uiochinuu uthhmn —'"the 
to-morrow of a cobbler and ttiis evening of a tiiiloi .” This saydng really refers to 
an exaggerated tendency which in a leasemnl form ia a general characteristic of the 
In<linn home-worker. But gradually, though surely', the Indian artisan is perceiv¬ 
ing the Ijearings of the situation, Tlie less efiieient of Ids class are lieing weeded 
out to swell the ranks of agriculture or even of general labour. The more lettered 
sections amongst them drift occasionally to the professions or to the low'er ranks 
of the service. But tlie most intelligent artisans realise that they have to work 
with better tool.H or superior raw nniterialri. This is the renaou why’ a *' weaver hiis 
taken to mill yam, the dyer to synthetic dyes, the brass and copjujramith to sheet 
metal, tiie blacksmith to iron rolled in convenient sections, in each case nith ad¬ 
vantage to himself fnim the IcBse.ned cost nf production, which has greatly eactend- 
ed bis niarket,”* From State Table XXlX we learn that handloonis with fly 
ehuttlea are graduallv coming into use. It is posHible that handlooiu-weaving will 
play partly as a result of recent activities, and partly' as a eecotidary’ i>ccupaliou of 
females, an iiitreasingly important part, in the rural economy, Hnnil spinning, 
although it was dying fairt., shows from the success of Mr. Tliakkar's experiment 
that it can be revival, on a large scale even, and as an economic proptMiition. Ah 
a supplementary home industry, its future seems assured if only the tegidar supply 
of cotton at various places Ciin be guaranteed, 

To quote again from Mr. Tliakkar's letter, nUeady referrod to in thin chapter; " tlie iTidiiett 
heaefitfl tu the weaver and the onTpentor aro obvioas, So Jong us the country remains n jirc- 
dominantly agrioultti al one, some supplementary source of inooniQ is absolutely necfti-ary for 
thoso who depend uj>on land for their daily briud. \axt to that of food, clot]iirig is the greatest 
universal nevd and spiiiiijng is the most suitable liotue itidnertiy for tbia country. It may bf 
naiil that th^ demand for Klioddar clotli is nrtilicial and Lence epheincrtiit and is bmitiil tndjsiijj' 
pear sooner or later; but this is <lue to the misapprebeiisitin tlint mills can mako even c^iarse 
doth at a cheaper rate than tjie C’harkba and the iiandloum. When such cloth is produced 


* Tfr/c Report of Indian IiiduNlriiil CoJnnnBition.pp, 193-1. 
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locally and Js known to Ijo dcoidedly mote dui-nbte nnd the middleman’ii profit eilminatcd, it ia 
hound f t> aiipjily nil local dutiuind at any rate on tho part of poorer ebnaen of the |wpulation., who 
form anch a Jnrge percentage of tho touil, So the revival of tlie tipinning wheel can bo looked 
u]>on an a periiinnent feature and rtot a mere passing phase in mral Indian life. The nation lives 
in villagett, not in towns." 


TpVhethcr spitming and weaving are now natablishing themselves in the mml 
economy as the normal stibeidiary occuputiuns of ugricnlturists vnnnot he proved 
statistically so long as the returns of subsidiary occupations continue to he ua de¬ 
fective os they are now. If the figures of Imperial Talde XVI 11 ate to ho holioveil 
there are only 2+4 workers amongst 359,360 rent-^yers (cultivating owners and 
tenants) who have returned weaving as their subsidiary occupation. In 1911 the 
number was ovon smaller^ only 204, These figures are of course entirely untriist- 
worthy and the connection between these oi;<<upationa is iudeed much more iTitiniate. 
Finally, the cipinton of I’rof. Kadhakamal ^lookerjea in Lis FomuUifioH'^ of Indiao 
EcoitotnieA desiTves serious cousiclcmtion: “ Tho hand loom does not compete 

with the mill, it supplements it in the following way : (I) it produces special kinds 
of goixis which cannot be woven in the mills. ('2} It utilises yam below 
and above certain counts which cannot at present be used on the power loom, (3) 
It will consume the aurplufs stock of Indian Spinning Mills, vvludh need not then he 
sent out of the countly. (4) Being tiuiinly a village industry, it supplies the local 
demand and at the same time gives employment to small capitalists, weavers and 
other village workmen ; and (o) lastly, it will supply the long-felt want of an honest 
field of work and livelihood for educated in<liana.” As with lunidlooms so 'with 
the other cottage industries, it is in the most delicate and artistic type.s of work, 
as also in the coarsest anti ciieapest, that the hand may hope to comjwtc with the 
uuichine, in spetaal weaves in textile fabrics, like the far-famed j aioh ami ^ari, 
the minute handicraft may hold its own against the machisie. Similarly the 
delicate tracery of the lactjner work in Sankheda, the high'gra<le wood carving or 
metal work at \‘isna^r, the silk and gold thread weaving nt Burodu and Putsm, 
the dyeing and printing at I’adra, Kathot or Nandol (Dehgain), the tur}jan*making 
at liabhoi—all these are activities w-lnch, 'with a judicious and continued assistance, 
may be kept alive and even niatie to prosjjer by extending their ditntdc and there¬ 
by he [[ling to mvive tho waning interest of the pcesent-<lay Indiau in the immense 
artistic wealth of his country. 

470. Cottage Industries in Selected Towns— Theligmcs tegarding cot^ 

tags indmarjoa by tuhikaa were iHiIlccted by the Connue stall and compiled jnUi llic Srato Tablo 
XXIX, Tbtise have been already dealt with in paras. 44U ci «c q, it was jwlnted out there that 
tlie figuroa for the tlity wwu liot iuoludctl therein. A sjjceiat eni|iiiry was coiuluctrd into the 
number of workeiw in speoified couago jndiistrJes in the City by ceitain oflieoTS doLaikd bv 
tho Director of Coitititeree. similar entj^iiirles were undertaken by the same agenrv in 20 other 
towns. The figares for the lowrw aic jHesuiiJobiy included in thow for their respective taliikae 
that were {nopared by the Oeusus tiuprvisors autl cutnpiled into State Table XXIX. Tlictc 
separate figures for the 21 ttuvns wore ofteT wiiitis reduced to a Htatcmem by tho Comniurco 
Dejotrtiiieiit and have been mhido available to me. Oa the whole the results of tbU inquiiy 
are to iw retseiveii with extreme reserve as in certain . u.jjuctR it is very ilofoctive. At some 
jdaoea, the .iiiiuest was nsitbor notnplcto nor acooratc. In fiaroda Citj' [jartiouiarly, tho 
figures seem far out of tlie truth. For tnstancej the number of tuetal workers is shown to Its 
(Mil)' 12, while tho geuenti eeiisiu^ makes it to Iw 43. The number of workers in gold and pre- 
einuri metab in the ility :s returned in the gCReral census to be fil9, wliile the Commeice 
iJopnrtnicut imjuuy makes it out to be only 52. Iron workers stmilarly number 32U in tbe 
goiieral ooeuiwtion return and only lu in the comraerco return. Under iheao ciieumstances, 
I have not availed myself of ail the Bgurw, (July the main figures as Koom to be jnore in 
accord with the actnul drcumstancos than the ntliers have been ineluduti in the following 
table. The details for 14 towns only t>&sii]es tlie City have been taken. In eulunm 2 ol 
' this Table I give figures of tho number of fact^irics in act ual working iu each town. In the Inst 
oolunm J extract Jroni State Table XXIV' (occupations of selected Towns) figures of actual 
Workers in each town:— 
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* 1 . j^- ii^f f’ Petiad—llnre useful tLim tiieae stutistica are 

adifliraliic Uttle i^hurti pillared under tbe special supeiintendeiiue of the Dim-fftr of 
Co^ert'c tegartlinj; the Monomic poiwiliiiitice of selected ureas. TTicho bulletins ore in Gujaiati 

and the uiAiB details of three tomm are e^ctctl from tliein and made available to the reader 
of thiil UcjK>rt, 

Fiiat let us take llilintoTa. Bilimora with its suburb Deara has a populutiaii of fl 27U 
peranns. As shea'ii in (Hiapter II, it is one of Gio proj'rcs.^vc Totrns in thefitate. Of Its ttflol 
number of 3.-J3fl worked, ] .017 are ungagfd in Industry. .Most of these ino enmeod in the loroe 
wtonca thatare in exiatenoo hero, Hilimom is an entarprising town, 'which owes its present 
busy aet(vity to the adveuturoua spirit of the Pamia. The ebief artieles of protluce of the town 
are castor oil. fjxk«, rice and other food gmitiK, timber, berk of liabiiJ tree (whieli is used for 
eumig ludis), bricfca^ litno. ete., and fisb. The large factories iadude the Hind Caudle Works, the 
Choeolate f aeiory, i nee and flour mdift. 3 ginning factories. ‘2 saw mills, '> lorufl brick faetoriftj 
fbesidisQ her small ones) and 3 Umo kilns, fhieof the projected cotton milis isto be situated heie. 

of Rs. aud it uTiIi^ the raw material that is available round about: Ri)i£,uni « {^teo 

I 71 Ftsoiia of whom lU aw engaged in auiierviaiun and 

deniai Ji ate skdled workers and flS imskillod labotireia. The Chwolate Factory was 
i? u' '"*'1 liiuidutioo in 1011. But later it was bought up by the owner 

of the C^MdJc W orks. It wotis at pre^nt on a small scale, but it is eontemplatwl to extend 

?' n'^ 1 ^' ® ***‘*^, "■'•'tb of cftstor oU is sent outside. Besides 

thosethaturowork^ by bullock power, there are G5 cstahlishmcnta worked tiitli cmde oil 
yuM. hor each J>il pre^, a dai y tnpplj- of 8 to fl maunds (local) of castor oil seeds is roquir- 
I. U i 7 \ eiMJuipp^ factoty for nee pounding and husking exist*, with power to husk 20 

Thinilr b ^ T ^ve now ceased 

to work. The can turn ont aitout ft.UKj.lHMl hricks ananallv. AUojrethet 

Be ieW thaui ft ST^ - "1,000 cimdics (33 (XHi tons) stc turned cut annuullv. 

IS faaious for its building of sea-going boats. There are nowak 

r ”'n““ industry wasmmb more 

■ ?• sF^hF, Iblimom is rich, hut the capitalist' classes are still 

iiidnstrml^terpriBcs. U]mut of the «iishil|«l tvpe is plentiful but 
Iny, Ihnftleas nitd unorgnnjHed. Tlio skilled wot bet is a reritv. Bilinioi'a^ besides bein'i: on 
"P d'stributory of agricultural produce. There ts a gmin^ex- 

ta^useful work in assisting the nprictiltufistB from the sur?Sndinc 
to ttdl tJicir pre^UEM? at tiiArk(?t rates anil the value nuickiv rnim the niirf lijuttf^r* 
protwl tlim from Irmid at tlia lancU tlia »-oi|i(h,re and Up ilnui ganondlr in Heir tninaac- 

aora it ia a vaiy imjwrtnnt Ttadijig h 

^ On. s H. old aLir.c;re, &.rr*L'rsi3 

chjcfl) by the Tais (Musalnian weavere). There are abont 3fin Ioohib at work hut thofr concern 
IS rn^tly wiri. the coareer fabrics, f^y a few looms go in for special weaves. Thra?e”hr^^ 
families of Dabgiim vJre are engi 4 ted in the making of dnims, foifos Jeatber iaTa.;JrTLcv a^ 
d.I««)«.m,g«,m,lan...vl.,„,h.S„„kh«I. ,v„k. Pir, I,„i|i„ i, Khar.dird»Hd ^?k. ” 
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carjHJiif ry. Twu fili;iv&iLr laimlini Jo JyTiDg aiij jirintmg of ctuLli- Tliurc arc IS lomiliej! of Ohjjii" 
cbiij (-J .Vuajilroun) who am oU-jjivssenf. All work by liulltivk power cxc«)pL out* funiijv whivh 
u*eH u cjiniol, wLli'ti lb IouiliI ti» be luore productive, Tliere arc about 20 families of Kansaroe 
working jii bcll-ioutal and brasy, Tliure are a[t<.>gclber IS OoHoti gins uml presses in otist- 
euce. Uniiiirl alxiut Dwblioi. cotum of lui ejicclbnt quality—only a llltlc iaferior to the Droaeh 
variety—is grown extoiiaivciy. There are besides four rice tnillh iind r*no workidiop. Tlio gina 
and prcascs are work^l by capital varying from Rs, SOAKKI to 3 lahlia. Altogether to 1 SOO 
Labourets. besides skilled ojaaotiTea, are engaged in these factories. The total iiiuubci of worh- 
eta in the town i« 0,033, The artisans' wages range from oil men getting Ra. 10 to 35 ]*er month 
Dj eugioeerf witii iimnthly salaries from Ks. IW to lls, 250. 

Pet]ad k one of tho gthor places marked out for future industrial development. A large 
Cotton lujll iH fiTovklml in the inrliistrial prtfjeets for this town. At present there are two dye¬ 
ing faetoncs, one uf whiuli is the second largest in India. The working capital of tho Pctlad 
Dyeing Wfirka is 4 laldiH of rupeva. The establishment can dye 5,400 boles of cotton every vear, 
Tho cotton tlmt is bought for dyeing is mostly from the Alimcdahad Mills and the dyed stuffe are 
sent to Calcutta, C^uTiisjre, Nagpur and other places, (iermun syiithctic dyes are UEed, fji- 
hour saying appliances like (wjajwrs, extractnrs und steam hoilem are part of tbeplaut. The work¬ 
ing capital of tho Petlad ^?ayaji Dyeing and Mntinfjicturiug Cumpuny b alwut Rs. 3,5th(HHl 
to 1 laths. 3,0tMJ bafoM of cotton are dyed there annually. In the two dyeing factories over tlfjo 
]>er!M>nH are at work. Tlie I’ctluil Oil Mill was ntit included in the Biwial ifotum. But it um- 
ally mnploys 25 pemous. Two ginning factories, uLho not found in the industrial Return, a^isaid 
to exist-, but they work rather fitfulEy and little is known about their progrtsw. Tuniing to the 
hand industries for which Roflad is lenowmal. we find hand loom weaving to be the most inijwrt- 
aiit. .Mostly Kachhias and .Musulmun Shaikhs aro engaged in this industry. The uumbor of 
hand looms in the table given in the preceding paragraph is shown to be only 22D. fiut tho truth 
is that nt least fJtK' hand looms belong to the Kuehluas lit the tiuvn. Tlio Census return of tsot- 
tago ludiistncs (State Table NNIX) glvea a total nf 1684 hand looms for Fetlad Taiiika. V^aso 
and Fiji iiro two other towns which go in largely for tins industry, Making doductious for these, 
wv estimate the number uf hand looms in I'ctled town to be yiX) or a little gi'cr. The distinet' 
ivc w'urk of thchc Fetlad hand looms is the dheti join (pairs of Dhotis). Kachhias mostly work 
in this line. The hand loom of the usuiM ty]»e with a [ut is iisftl- and the daily turn-out is 
4 to u yards. A new tvfHJ gf liy shuttle w'as iutroduced some timo ago, but the weavers 
feariiig uxcoiumuuteatinn did out take to it. In justice to them it must ius aildf?d however 
that a new'typ« of loom ha.'t lieeu mvented for setting on bmlices burdeis interwoven with 
golden fabiies. OltlioTtKt weaving families in the town, only lii3 weave for themselves; the 
others work for the local tnidcsnien. The Fctladi wcavora work with English yam, while their 
AhmodabadI rivalH use {.he yam made in their Jucal luilla. Then? are two large trading fiimii 
in Fethul in this busiucits who supply the weavers with their raw material. Altogether 
Its. 50,(KM) worth gf silk and cotton tliresjl is used in the Fetlad wcft\"ing Lnduatry every vear. 
Of the other indufitries it need only be iimntionod that 10,000 njamiihi of raw hides aro'seiit 
every year from Aiiniodabad to Fctla<l for mring. Two .Musaliuau tiading concemH are 
engtig^ in the agency nf this busine^is. The charge for curing wliicb tho Dhcda exact is 
Ihf- 8 for 20 pieces nf hide akfos. The met heals uf these Dh«l tanners ate su primitive that 
they take *h I days over 20 pieces. Even then they are nut completely eurerl. For the rest 
of the |Jt(]c<insu,s, the hide skins are sent to Boml>ay and thence oven to Enropo sonietimes. 
F'erhujis the Ahiuoilalijidi find the Fetlad Dhed labour cheap, which explains why thev send 
htileskiiUi iu aimli quantities, Fetlad, it may he concluded, has fine industrial possibilities, 
ft is a Riiilway-ceutru conveniently situated, with a labour supply that is as plentiful as it is of 
g(HKl class. Haw material as well as fael fi>T the working of factories is to be had also in great 
abuiulancc. The pohedhle clevclopuieut of ilamhay near by as a harbour may further contri¬ 
bute inwards the progress of Fetiaii. 

472 * Qenerfll Distribiitjon of wealth —Finally, thoTOisspiicti foru brief 
voiLsidernrioii of the econonijc changes that have iufluoiiced the dovcI<>pment of 
the State in the Inst decade. 'J'he econoinic distribution of wealth can he ftecn from 
tlie broad rlivision of population into agricultural, indnstriid, conimeixqa], profea- 
, eional and “Other’ classes—paragraph 42'2. A closer oxaminatioii would 
require in Ihc first place the iliffercntiaticu; of industriul workers from agricultural 
lahonrera (fariu hands, etc.) and general low grade labourers of tho miscellaneous 
and caaviid tv-pe who are on tho margin of work and life, and seconilly, the isolation 
of the Sictnl wage-etirners from the rest. It is important to knosv the strengtli of 
tlie receivers of fixed incomes, for it is on them that the vicissitudes of tlio ritnea 
deal their hardest blows. Of these two tasks, the first is easily done—especially 
in this Census, w'hen imder f.he occupation scheme proWfiioii lias Iwen matle for 
isolating unskilled workers from the skilled. The serarnl Ls rather more difficult. 
In the occupational scheme certain groups seem obviously to fielong to this cate¬ 
gory, Hail way, Postal imd Tefegraidi employes, persons employeti in State or 
otlier Hovemrneiit service inulufling persons engaged in instruction, forest officers, 
rangera, guards, village and mmucipal employ^, the members of Police force and 
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oflufiTs and nipii of tlie .\nity would readily go into thus group. Agent,s and niana* 
gere of eaUtesj managers ami peisons employed tii tlieatrca, ete.^ ijersons (other 
than hdionremlj who are employetl in harbours and docks (including pilots). pcrsoriB 
(otJici thaii labourore) who are employed in the niainteiiance and tonstructioii of 
liiirbauni and docks, Jind rivers, streams ami canab, persons employed on road con- 
stniction, hridgesj etc.^ who ore not labourers, and clerks. Accountants, cashieis, etc., 
of lUiBiwciJied offices may also go under this iiead. Kngineers. architects, medical 
men and women, nurses, tiiidstives, etc., are not inclmled be^'anse even though some 
may draw salaries, they have other income from the practice of their professions. 
\yith these the list is not 3 'et toinpletc for the occupation rotiirn does not 
differeuUale 1 jet ween hxed wuge^amers and otiier persons in trsule. But it 
may be assumed m regard to t hem that their income fluctuates until the state of the 
trade. 


Classifying the population on this basis we get the niaiginal table. The in¬ 
dustrial occupations support about half as 
much as agriculturnl and general labour 
combined, The fixed wage'eurners and 
their dependents conatitute fWl jier mtlle of 
the population and are about os numerous 
Ew persons connects! with trade. The pro¬ 
fessions represeoiting more or less the atllu- 
ent sections of the community form only 
24 per mi He. The variations in economic 
comiition are closely connectetl with this 
occupational distribution. Any compari¬ 
son with IfliJ figures is profitless, (lecause 
the un.skdied htbourers were not isolated 
and comparison of figures by groups for 
two censuses ia vitiated by changes in clas¬ 
sification and errors of rcconl; but we have 
seen generally from the stadatics of ferti¬ 
lity compiled in Chapter Vf—Part II that 
the populations on the margin of life engag¬ 
ed in occupation that entail heavy physi 
pal bnt little mentai energy are endowed 
nith larger families than the higher and the more intellectual sections of society. 

In a normal decoxle with no epiilemics or other disturbing faotiora, such sertions of 
the community may be expected to increase faster than the rest. The last two 
decades have been unusual and the mortality among these lower ordem has ken 
particularly heavy. Further the true variation in those claases have been obs- 
cu^l h) such tendencies as tlie turning of agnculturjd laboiirerH into peasant pro¬ 
prietors, anil the diversion of workers in the weaker industries to other occupations, 

1 heae occupational changes are difficult to exhibit statisticidl}', but such materials 
ns have been coliected from difierent sources may bo briefly utilised in order to 
^ve the reader a general idea of the economic changes. 

Value of Agrtcuttural land —First as to land. 5ft per cent, of die 
population are agriculturists in the sense that they have a stake m the land either 
as landlords, peasant proprietors or tenants. The conditions affecting land in the 
different parts of the State have therefore a vital bearing on the economic condi¬ 
tions. The differences of sod, climate, rainfall, eto., an<l their bearing on density * 
have been already discussed in fuU in tlie opening chapter, and the subject cannot 
therefore lie again reopentid. But a study of the lUffei'ences in the value of agricub 
tnrol land is of great economic intereat here, jVn attempt was made by Kao Baha¬ 
dur Goviddblmi in hia Statistical Atlas, to collect statistics of land values in the 
diffemnt pa^ of the Shite. Of course, very accurate data ate not available. From 
the Sub-registrars offices in the taluk as however, the registered deetls of the sale 
ofland are obtumable, The.se give information of the market price of land in the 
duferent villa^s. ^ Of course within the tiduka, there may Iw, and ore, many strik¬ 
ing contrasts in regottl to the market prices of land, A mean figure therefore, 
o tamed by merely striking a crude overage for agricultural laud sales can onlv 
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succeed .in givinj^ the roughest view 
of tile comparative wealth, of the 
State. The margmal diagram plota 
these averages m order of value (in 
rupees) per bigha or three-fifths of 
an acre. It uill be seen therefrom 
that the greatest contraats economic¬ 
ally—as we have found to exist iu 
scenery as well as in the racial 
composition of the population—ore 
found in Navsari Pranl. The highest 
lan<l values are in tliat pjont also 
—in the itasti tract. Only m 14'4 
per cent, of the area of that division 
however the land values have a 
minimuin average of Es. 100 per 
bigha. In Bar^a Prani, 24'3 per 
cent, of the area is valued at that 
figure and over. Kadi Fmnt has a 
more uniform range ; while tlio two 
of KatMawad are the poorest 
m the value of its soil, as well as in 
its proiluctivity. Ten years ago, Hao 
Bjihadur Govindbhai thinka, the 
Buroda PratU land was more valuable 
than Navsari, but the regular rain¬ 
fall and consequent inun unity from 
famine of the latter district has 
brought it to the forofront.*’ 


474. Statistics of Yield — 

Turning to the variations in produe* 
lion, we have to rely on the crop 
estimatea of local officers, which are 
compiled and published in the 
annual reports of Subas, ^Uready it has lieen pointed out in Chapter I, 
para. 4S, that the inclement condition of the jjeasons in recent yeare has compelled 
the cultivator increasingly to take to the commercial crops," and leave the food 
crops more and mure to the inaiginal areas. The area growing food crops is pro¬ 
gressively diininishing since ^ 

[8fi0, and the rate boa been 
accelerated since I'Jt?. 

In the margin are given 
figures for the two kintis of 
crops for the years 1!>11 
and 11>20. In 191J, 
tlie total yield came to 
14*29 maunds per person 
((.-alculated on the popu¬ 
lation of 1911), In 1920 
the yield per person {cal¬ 
culated on the population of 
1021) comes to only 8*54 
maimds per person, So if tlieso figures are to lie believed the production has dec¬ 
reased to the extent of 5* 75 mannds per person. The non-food yield has in(;reased 
frem 2-45 maujMla per person in 19! 1 to 3-27 in latest year. The food 
yield has decreased from 11 'B4 maunds to only G*27, so that pnjduotioR of food 
crop.s to-day is oven less than half of what it w'ij 10 years ago. The proportion of 
food crops produced in lOJ Q-2fi is the lowest in North Gujarat, with only 3*34 
maunds per person, and the highest in Kathiawad with 14‘SO maim^. South 
Gujarat produced according to the latest figures 4*47 maunds and Central Gujarat 
^5. Shica pJI the KaUiiawiid yield luw decreaswl from 34*75 maunds to 
14' 2U. The South Gujarat figures show the gTeateat proportionate decline. In 
maunda, the food yield there is now even less than one-third, and per head the 
food supply produced in the year is nearly one-fourth. • 
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Turning to individual crops, the variation 
since 1011 is sKewn in the marginal table. 
The largieat decline is under pulses, in 
whicli the yield is now a little leas than one- 
shrth. Wheat is more than halved, ho arc 
juwfir and rice. ()n the other hand under 
non-food products, the cotton yield is now 
more by over 31 per cent., that of sugaicane 
is now fivefold and of linseed nearly sixfold. 

This displacement of food grains is no 
doubt a matter of serious anxiety. The 
extension of Railway communications has 
made it possible to distribute food 
grains more equally all over the 8tate, hut as 
the marginal statistics of railbome trade show^ 
our dependence on the outside in the 

matter of food grains as markedly increased 
\vithin recent years. The question of agri- 
cuituraJ wages is looming more largely in the 
economies of cultivation and it is interesting to 
note in this eotmoction that the cultivable land 
is passing more and more into the hands of non- 
agriculturists, The number of Khatedars who 
cultivate their own lands has increased from 
253,812 in 1909-10 to 261,273 in 1019-20, or 
by 2‘9 per eerit, In the same period, the notj- 
cultivating holdem of land have increased from 
53,941 to 66,887 or by 24 per cent. The figures 
of transfer of land by agriculturists to non-agri¬ 
culturists show that the tendency of the latter 
to take possession of the agriculturists' land is 
to a certain extent iuoreaHing. 

475- .The Size of the Holding— An 

interestmg index of the economic changes in agri¬ 
culture is also afforded by a oomparison of tlie sirje 
of holding in the State in different years. The 
average size of the holding in 1905-05 was 1 7'75 
bighaa. In 1910-11, it was 19-9. In the follow¬ 
ing interval it has remabed almost at the eama 
figure. In liJJ9-20i the sufe was 19*52 
bighas. In the marginal table, the 
size of holdings is compared for the 
years 1910-11, 1 OJ 6-16 and 1019-20, 
The holdings below 25 bighas formed 
76 per cent of the total in 191 O il. 
iSince then on increase in the num¬ 
ber of holdings has occurred to the 
extent of 6'O’per cent^ Of the total 
incrcaae of 20,202 holdings, 17,168 or 
85 percent, occurred in these small 
sized holdings. Thus their contri¬ 
bution to the total is larger than is 


warranted by their actual strength. The smallest sized holding, i.e., those whicli 
^ not econonuG, have increased by 7-2 pointing to the infiux of thriftlesg classes 
mto ^e ranks of the peasant proprietors. The middle group sized from five to 


100 highas, the group which a cultivating owner is most likely to go in for as l>eing 
e^iMt to manage and best looked after—shows an increase of 6’3 per cent. But 
the larger holdings have increased by 9*3 per cent, so that it is probable that 
non-agncultural capitalists have taken increasingly to investing in land, 

476 - General Agricultural Conditions- In various ways it is seen 
that tlie true agricidturista an; feeling the necessity of cliange. The coii- 
traction of credit due to many forces, the rise in world prices forcing up the wag¬ 
es of labour, thr rapidly diminLshing surplus of available land, the influence of 
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modern eduoAtinn nnd thonglit w€AkeninK tJi® tluifc Iwvc hitherto Ijoimd tlie 
cultivator to Jus sofl, the iiisisteiit caU of the towns with their industries and their 
Jugher wages to the aspiri^ youths of the country side-all these arc causes that 
operate in this respect. Hitherto the figures do not show ho wever any decline in. tho 
strength of the agricultural populatiion; the increase has been indeed greater than the 
general increase in the population. But that this is so, and that an actual decline has 
been hitherto prevented is due to the fact that indigenous industries have decayed 
and tlvat industries of the modem type iiave notyetsufficieutly advanced to make 
their impress on the figures. The coming decade will show what the trend will 
be. And the test will be the wages of labour or in other w'ords the coat 

of pro<luction. So long as the agrievUturiat ia able to exact high prices for his com¬ 
mercial crops, so tong the question of wages wnll not disturi) him much, but us soon 
as the wages rise to a point at ’which the employer of general labour is enabled sue- 
cessfullv to compete with the farmerj then will be the time for the latter to consi¬ 
der seriously whether he should have recourse to tho labour-aaving appliances of 
scientific agriculture and the intensive methorbi of Western countries. The 
ensuing years will see iuimense developments in these directions. In the co-ojrera- 
fclon movement there is again the hope that agriculturists will find in its banks a 
aufJiciency of ceafly capital to finance the ordinary' movements of the crops. Or* 
dinari^, the indigenous organisation of rural credit with which now the rj'ot has 
dealings has little avail able capital to make advances wherewith he can buy seed 
and meet the expenses of cultivation. The extension of co-operation among the 
nmre intelligent cultivators is also an indication of their a'wakening to the^ need 
of pooling their resoun'es and thus obtiainh^ expensive agricultural machinery. 
But in the meanwhile in normal yearB, there is little indicfr- 
tioii at present of any diminution of agncuiturul profits. 

The land revenue demand of a little over crore of rupew 
is about 15 per cent, of the annual gro^ profits of the agri¬ 
cultural classes. The tendency to relinquish land, as it 
appeaia from marginal figures, is much less now then in 
previous years, so that at present there is no reason to 
doubt the tenacity with which the cultivator clings to the 
land. 

477 . ffiCOfTie-tax Payers— Turning to the non-agricultural elements in 
the popidation, it is seen that the most important section are the income-tax pay¬ 
ers. In thb State the miniumm taxable limit is tlie income of Rs. 750 a year. The 
latest report shows that there were 9,015 assessees in 1020, of whom l,72(i were 
Government servants. There is a uniform scale of Rs. 1-S-O per Rs. tOO of income 
charged as tax in the State. The income-tax demand from aU assessees except G ov¬ 
en! nient servants in 1920 was Rs. 1,71,766. This at tho above rate would mean an 
annual mcorae of Rs, 1,14,51,060. Allowing for wilful concealments of income 
amounting to about a third of this figure, we get an income of Rs. [ ,52,03,080 an* 
nualiy or Rs. 1,864 per year per each person assessed amongst the non-agricultural 
classes. Giving four persons per each assessjje as wjiistituting his family and distri¬ 
buting the income among them equally we have 32,756 persons or 1 5 per miUe of the 
population having an income of Its. 466 per head per year. These are necessarily 
tiic highest and economically the most eificient 
group in the State. The majority of these are of 
course in trade and manufactures. A large pro¬ 
portion of them are owners of property and not 
an inconsiderable section belongs to the pro¬ 
fessions, Comparing the figures of assessees 
with the corresponding statistkia of 1910, 
we see from the marginal figures satisfactory 

'evidence that the wealth of the people has 
risen. Allo^ving for a more vigorous admi¬ 
nistration of the Income Tax Act indicated 
by the largest increase in the number of as- 
sessees occurring in the smallest sized incomea, 
one must still conclude that on the whole the 
income of the non-agiicuLtuial classes has 
risen, 

478 , Sunifnary— This chapter may seem to be unduly protracted but 
travelling over the figures collected and analysed, their extent and complexity will 
convince the reader that a cursory analysis—more cursory than the one here at¬ 
tempted—would have been inadequate under the circumstances. 
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^ A geaeral review of employmentia in tlie State enforces one impression on the 
muid more aimngiy than any other and that is the continued hole! of the land on 
tne people. Not only the persons supported by it have increased, but the indus- 
t«ea which are foimded on this basic occupation and thrive on ita prosperity show 
the meatost actual advice. Anal^’amg the figures more closely wo find the mcrease 
m the strength of agriculture counte^alanced by other circumstances. The rent 
receiveiB have decreased—the true agriculturists are allowing the non-cultiva ting 
sectioiw to set up an absentee ” tenure of land; and moreover the econoniiS 
of cultivation have now to take into account the possibility of a contraction in the 
pnees of crops and the danger of the cost of production rising to a level which would 
necessitate the recourse to machinery. Amongst the intelligent sections there 
IS a growing consciousness towairls unity and co-operation. Turning to other oc- 
CT^tions, we see tlmt the competition of machinery and modem technical me- 
tho^ hu ^ to the decay of some industries. But on the other hand certain other 
cott^ ind^tnea have shewn a contiuued vitality. Generaliy modem business 
metb^ and o^anmtjon are slowly modifying the processes and the attitude of 
tutotans. I^cal capital is shewing a curious mfarture of timidity and enterprise. 
W hile It nishM mto the establishment of ginning factories and other industries 
where competition is already great, it fears the consequences of venturing into unex- 
ploma^nues of entoipiise inspite of the tested experience of other countried that 
such vmturmg iviU be profitable. The decade closing with the C5ensiis of 1921 marks 
the end of ail epoch m the industrial history of this State. It has already reois- 
terto ^ ^tial stages of the new advance. The pressure of changing times is re- 
m^elling the whole of our industrial organisation. The influx of new dements 
mto agnculture—un^ to its immemorial ways—may yet help to stir the back¬ 
waters of our rural Ide and to move what has hithetto seemed so movele®—to new 
idOfts and actavities* 
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SUBSIDIAET TABLE L — General Distbibutiok bit Occupatiok — eontd. 
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SUBSJDIAIiY TABLE IL— Distkibution by Oocufation in Natiteaii 

Divisions 
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SUBSIDIAHY _^ TABLE III— Discwbuhon 0 ¥ THE AobIOULTUHAL, INDUS¬ 
TRIAL, Commercial and Professional Population in Natural Divisions 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLK TV.—Occctatioks coMBiN^n with AaRiaiTLTURE, 
waKiiK Agbicultube is the Subsidiarv Occupation 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Oc:cupations combineu) WITH AoRICULTURB WHEN 
AgRICL‘I.TUKE 18 THE PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION 
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Farm HmvATiT&-FiiiLik ipJiiwivuipia 

SnhiiiUAO^ UoCTtptUou 

Number pnr 
lOjUUJ vhci 
fnllnw it 

Bubildiw Ck«il|mlJnu 

Number per 
lO.OtPD wW 
fuliim it 

Sali{4duiy OMrupatinn 

Ntunlier per 
Ifl.oqa whn 
EuUfiir ii 

J 


3 

4 

5 

0 

TEetat |M^r« ■ > m» i - 

m 

Beni i«Deim« 

10 

Bout Emienn 

2 

AgfkultUTIil Imbooieni 

7B 

A^mullunl hilKitireri 


Rout pd>'ert -- 

d 

UoTTirnmcut ein{iloyp* oi nh 

131 

ChrlMTtRl InboitmTif «« * i. 

ai 

Cir&fiTml blbouinn 

21 

kind* 




Mooey h-nden ud gmin dwt' 


(SQveranMni «in|ilikm uf Ml 


Villagp wRlehitiFn , * 

S 


kind* ,, ' ** 

so 

Cktlln bfwlHtta uid milkniFfi.. 

12 

lir* .r *• *■- 

ITS 

SEisxn' Und«f» ftmi htMii deM- 


Olber iinidntf ol Ml kindi k • 


,*» ■■ ■!¥ * m 

23 1 

, MiiMunild 

J 

IS7 

Olhpf tT^diiifs qE Jill kind« 

31 


Plieit* .1 

31 

ruli0n3UR Asd iMtiiien , 

2 

riahermcfi End hoalttiea 

■2 

CkrrkA of ME kindi (not l!kiv^ 

25 

Oittle htisHUii* And mElknttinp « 

VtllAjpe witduiiffa 

380 

Biny pomidt^rpi .. 

Traders of all kintU ^ ^ ^ 

1 

nfnnuiEitl .. 

22 


SebcKil Blulon. AI 

22 

Wea ven *. 

7 

fXIperaiert ,, ,. 

'0 

Ijiv^er* .« 


Batben* 


WnafUn 

0 

I'4 

U 



BitRtf and MntugFi*- - 


OUpieivi% *, 

5 

P^tiMH *. i 

2 

7*4 


wofkflfi 

-S 



H’Mhenwn 

'4 


aiedEial iWtItiMir.n 

0 

Fettm .. 

21 

iUt^kNOiLilu and c&r^Amton . ^ 


Arthttiu 

33 


Waabcnseu *, 


Oilim 

300 

' BlRcksudlha uitd cvqsjntm «« 

20 1 


F * !fa il 

; Othm p. 

220 

^bnra |i *■■ f - * ■ 

191 


\ 
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SUBSIDJARi TABLE OccuTATiONS of Females by SuB'Ciasses 
AOT) Selected Oeders and Groups 


i G^mi^ 

' ifok 

1 OOCCTPATIOS 

1 

Ninoifex or Actual 
W orjumt 

i 

Numbfrrfif 

Fqmm4oi twr 
IfiW Itmlm 

- Uml». 

k'ianuiqi 

1 

3 1 

3 

~^~r^ 


BAftODA£TATe .. „ ... .. 

L KXPUlJfATJLlJS Of AJ^tHAld AJrft WmKtAtHOTH 
it, tfivt Affrirmtiurf 

(tfj ^lttUii4i7<cujtjT«4L(UL+» 

In<''attii¥ tvni of ign^ultiiriU tuid 


J 


lilfid tu^de/i 

fiL Rflm rmtTitip Khmii liiinr 


FEiim rmirlt^ KhaU tlanr 


L l ultiTAllti^ ctwmn 
*£ IhiitlrAtiDg tvimiiia 
Hi, Oulti^Ators miAppdfM 


Mnauwj ckrlft^ «ns 

*P«ttn Samnt* .. ** '"' “ 

I'told l•lKJllRlr» .. . . «“ 


(e) Fpwrtfy .. _ 

^ ■ ■ VI 


^hAtvo^ hiirzvir* ^ 

(lO ftftllim qf lATO UtfCk 




^ttln oM butWa Itfnnliit* and hwjwn .. 


4 


"nd Pis hreodnrt 

HitfdauwB, •boiilitfdiL MnUMs 


abapliiinii, ^tbardi^ Mt. 
tmd kuniini „ 
yiAhitig ^ , 

tl* — BiruiJTAfJi>^; oir MixKitACjE 

UL-Isn*trm» .. ,,,. 

6. Tutiihs .. 


p *1 

•I 


35 

! Coittm 
S7 
30 
I 3T 


3d 


0>tioft (ciiiiihi^^ pk^ttinc wid tu«iiLr 

Ootloq qnd tr^rins , * 

Ba|^> (Winn Ami iUin^ ^ " 't 

** '■ 

7. au*,, flid w m^rriau He tfap , 

3» tMSn^ r«U»r *«.„ |„t»«r‘dyM^ .u- 


4S 

41 


4d 


65 

60 


ii. Wood 

SnwynnA 

^twqtnni, tuniMfl niul jo^niv ntc. 


W mild oUuip indiiMtrTiM lif —ILi ■■* 

^kiiTvi and thilf'lteraaiiil btdliWi 
iwdi and limUv BUniiii .. T! . ‘■•mbcw 

* I * p 

.* >- 

4. 

i&w Cvmicr a. 




5(K3.7Jlrl 

3fl;*4ii3 

4.177 

707 

3,3W> 

3U1,C^ 

277p(lCSg 

:e4^I70 

317 


l.43f 

3.347 

7iM5 


m 

6U 

ISpD37 

IfidiK 

7^53 

4p03D 


WA 

737 


24$^7Sft 

17CV4^ 

IEIj^.lB2 

2.0)0 

33S 

ff7.«no 

49,803 

7p,-m 

630 


too 

3.-4 

11)3.077 


Ida 

«) 

7B 

4.003 I 

3,034 

3t> 

1.430 

4^fv 

400 


4lf4 

4;iVt 

ass 

70S 

I9lk 

ISO 

303 


^11 

7(1 

1.441 


303 

(43 

30g 

^iA 

3W> 

AOJ 


M 

j m 



I ^,4ilD 

M$ 



m 

4,713 

(3W 

laa 

, L3T0 

m 

a.2ss 

303 

1 lioj 

ijia 
510 
707 

IpUfO 

fi74 

30ft 

363 

m 

371 

4^7 

^4lfl 

310 

4.332 

1,374 

3)6 

0^/4 1 

l/iSJ 

177 

073 

7.t2a 

n 

330 

HH 

3a 

33 

i.3(T 


1,003 1 

4^ 

41^ 


3,715 

m 1 

82 

1 

4AU 

SeMf 

7^ 


494 

1,147 


046 



* 
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.SUBRTDTA'RY TABLE VT.— OnornwnoNS of Females bt Sub-classes 
ASJi Selected Orders and Groups—<»«/<?. 




Ntn«Aitlt or AcriJAL 


(jldu 


WaAAId» 

S^nmlAir «f 


OCCUPATION 



" fV^ale! per 





IjOliO MaIp! 



MAtna 

FemAl«« 


13 

1 a 

' 3 

4 

S 



3jm 

1 i ^ 

' 4 


fll 

Slanul^ltiiln? Bltd n^lair cl ^Bi 

. 3,130 

708 

'I'M 


It A»ot; Iii6ir4n>v ** ..* 

> I.SS4 

2.343 

ijffo 


Etiiw T^UTuHtrm^ Ami hiinkcn AUil Hour iirhtdc^ ,« 

. mo 

Ip773 


67 

Otdiu |Min:1i«iL vtc. 

lU 

1118 

Mm 

m> 

Butclll^^ *. 

.1 405 

70 

170 

TI 

Svi^lmr^t m&krfv Anil ptYipAirri of ^la oml ctr^ 

. 055 

40 

157 

75 

HAnufiMrtitff'rM a( tobAcfCt cpiam ahU ,« 

310 

207 

72T 


|J, ** .* +. 

ts^m 

' 4^ltl 


7T 

TaIIuiu. tdiHimu^ dm# niAhcrp* ahU mnbroidcrert on 





liAnn «^ ^ « 

4,aao 

3,237 

748 1 

n 

8b£H!, boot AAil MmUl niAkrni « . . . . , . . i, 


AfO 

2)i->0 1 

fW 

WAAkiDif. cTcAiunnunil dwing ** ; 


C13 

7lii 1 


Eiirbm, kjilf dtvBWin ADd wig rnnkrt* « , 

8^76 

018 

3S ' 


r^. jlldlMllfu ** *. 4-* «H *-» lii 


i,im 

m 

6a 

Idmn Inirntri, cwimmt warkm *- ** 

■m 

ad 

laa 

66 

£i^nu>rv Atkd voll-Ktikfn . m i 

iiz 

357 

3,150 

67 

Klon# anitcn uiil drvwmiv *• »» «« *. 

003 ! 

14+ 

4T8 

88 

Bduk Uyon And puuan^i . . . « « . ^ i 

4,041 

43 ; 

UiH 

88 

BulldiiifA (otkcr tluui building! of buibcKi ur ciMBAr 




r»li) pAifltmr dtwtermtom oi hoii.«A+ tibn^ plRnbes^ 

flt*- * . 

S45 

40 1 

lid 1 


(H^r mitmlkmmHM UHd iittdwfimfdimdutiiit* 


2,44S 

.J.IS 

08 

Wnrlcpti in prccbtiii Ainn« luid mot^iU, cmuncUetn, \m^ 




180 

miintkm iew^ll^w]^- jnAJb^tw, gIbLfir*. rtc. 

a,&7i 

73 

38 

Rwipcpenh MATAi}gi-»,iytc.p^ ,, 


U«75 

sm 


IV— TAAMUrOAT *. 



m 


21. TrwpmhifT0^ 

d,im 

mi 1 

m 

sva 

Owners^ mAhii^n And mnployi^ [excluding ptrrwjnal 




1 

MtifitratMl tritit mpohAnkiAll^ drivipn VidiSrIei (IJtebiding 

IrAiUA]! «-■■' ■*' IP m-m- .«« h * ■«. 

iU 

30 

281 

Ditto. mntu.Hitcil mitb fttiuY T^hichM 

Lm 

80H 

fllm 

117 

l\)rien uid mi^ramgtn .. . ^ ,, 

1J03 


2 


I0P TVnwEport 4^ rniY „ ** ,v 


300 

1*7 

ILR 

UaBwa^ fiuip^n^ fd j 4I kind* otlmr iltim itnciUi^ 

V53 

7W# 

213 

US 

tAbodrm tiinpinyrd <in imiiirny f«iniilrui?tlnn mid mnbilsnnnp? 
And cooIkfH And portirfA etnpkiyid on mUimy ^:- 

123 



hm 

108 


V . 

40^7$^ 


■^14 


24. «j|abiiAiJiKqi# wAanfN^ and injtmmnttL 




L2J 

Bmik ituuiAgci^^ nbnnoy l^deri^ oxnbAiig^ And kivonneo 





A|{caitA, manny dutn^n and btoknrA and thedr rtn- 

ployu -IT 

3,852 

1,044 

3L^d 


^, Broiatmgf* r(»nBi w WB nnd fspoftm 





■kroknv ilommliAinift Agnfit*^ comimYokl trATollarip wAre- 





luiue evrnm And oniployH 

418 

84 

0U1 


2d. Trade in 




100 

Trada in piooc^modi, irao!« {^ottnuk nllk, liAir And Qtlvar lox- 





liLkv 

MJm W A « ■ M m 4 . A ri A •§•« it W * € 

4,157 

004 

71 


37^ Tradt 1 A fl'iPUi und/iirA. 




104 

Trade la akin«» Imihor. fan, foAtbera, hmu ota .4 And HtkiBa 





UAde fmm tbuH 

IOC 

4 

3S 

! 

1M 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VT. — Occtjpations Fkmales by Sitb-olasses 

AND Selector Ob debs aj^d Gi^odps— 


rJroTjp 

No. 

l)(Xri7PATlOK 

Ni-itum 07 Aerruat. 
IV'ouhmis 

NnmlKF ed 
Faz&aka pef 
IpWl Maku 

MbIiM 

Fatttabip 

i i 

» 

3 

4 

$ 


iis 


is> 

130 


131 

m 

L33 

134 

135 

m 

137 

13S 

m 


^fVi^ im wwfL 

TrwLj Ell vood (but On wood) wk, burk, tHmW. llutch^ 
vta*,4iiKl irtidff rnudp ftuin Uwie # ■ 


J#, rv^wnnlif^ ffr. 

VamiiM. pi wiiip* lltittufn, w*iflT» <lm{ ko ** ,, 

Owi»j* And nuiiA^fA ol hol^Uw QOCvkiihoipiAi Mrau ota,. and 
inftkT Mnpkiyc* ,* 


JJ* Oi^tf traid* iM Jvai 4 , ,, 

flihdeilpbi^* 

CfWflW and arilcf^ o< Tiiii9rtAl4a *11 and mlMr ootid] 
itmnta .. 

Sallflia ol KfliA, bfitiofp potdtryr «<& 

Mllm oT ■waclRiMta. inagar^ prr and oiidaMH 
^roambiDp bet«l biaf^ VK^gt^iaidtu, fniif ■iid amoa out iDlkiri^ 
QMiiiaitap«!iRiiMtttri .. 

Tofaaom^ opEuoL. gnnja* ain.,»llcra .. 

Dra{«t» in ■ii«iii^ 2 MU Biid ^ .. 

DMimin liA>v fnaiaiid fqdck-r ** 

J4+ 7Vn4^ m einiM*^ and artidffn 

l-iO Tinda In ivadv made doi oLlwr arttrlr# pf tiiM 

ani] tlto tbilei (batii^ iicnbriailAjit inrkij frmdii-nuitiie ihoioi^ 
f»rfuine#,(Pto.) .. 

jtf. Tradr in fMfmiHi/f. 

Trwia in fnmiiiin <4 w|AfU, mrtalni and U^Uinj; ,* 

■37. Tfmir inmummmffnnnfk^ 

SS. Tmdf ia/a<i - 

Dwlri^ ni 6nj wptal*. a 1 iarRba 1 ,^obaj, TOUnUin^, nUt ^ ^. 

Tr^0 ta nrlu4ej tf inxitry nad fifear perniiaiiu |^^ 
amd fitc mri* tuid mtniiuts .* . ' * 


t 4 [ 


147 


J43 

m 

tOl 


151 

m 

153 

m 


w 

m 

m 

m 


i55 

iflti 

IST 


titfAlejn in iwswfc ioarnllaiy (real and JmitaUcn^ 

bjiticalin»tmftuntim5tr. 

in Cdmrqnn ^xmd, iHH:kUi;^ fLia^ anull ar 

knniini^ and lUkin^ tackk llnwmn*. ol*.* * 
Pnblklwia, Uv^k^lWa, aUiioom. dealen in fcaak-, 
tuma^ muMfal iruFtTunjejilA and ^^uriiMiitko ,, 

4ft. Tiiadfi ,* 

Ikwipia in ra^ «falik^ rtliiM* etc- 


iitiiji^ker|Jwra vtl^rwlaa unifoch 

Uhnmnt imdcFSp ^lan, liawket* 

OiLw leaden (imdiidins fanwix dl [k 


VI.—PUBLK? FoBiin 


[iounda, udb and mi^- 


—45. Pirnui'! ADid^mitmaTio^r 

Sonridd pf ibo Iftatv , 

ol IniZUn and fondi^n Slat#! 

Mowpal »M olW load (nol dUafe) aerviw ** 
vllla^pi OIBciala and mtiranla oU«r tlu nalQhniun 

^^^I^FUSSIDM Ajen UWEMXL ABTS 

dd, ** 


rHeela, Mlniqtan. ate. 

R*li^ua memlioaixt^ imoatea nt manaatariaa. atoi 

Nuidanv ohntnk and tnlMikut wrrto .* , 

Temptc^ buiiil or bnmli^ gitnutd iervi^ pilgrim wndiw* 
tm. circtuntninn *p «* 1 ^ 


4#* Mtdidmn 

a 


3QU 

1424 

73& 

17,427 

53 

L,5d4 

70f7 

dpvau 

Upfte# 

1.042 

37 

VI 


133 

1-53 

103 

m 

Tjti$ 


174 

74l> 

l^k 

Mil 

154 

« 

m 


ti 

tip 

lai 

33 

J3r^ 

2<l| 

UL 

7 BI 

Hi 

m 

131 

i4a 

m 

IJfiS 


337 

n 

34 

454 

w 

^ llti 

7S 

la 

231 

IpMm 

im 

m 



' OCA 

t,m 



tS^4 


50 

4U1 

\n 

441 

J5I 

1 If 

JU 


tj^4 


m 

35 

2S3 

L637 

mi 

L9d 

447 

lAl 

400 

4.705 

|U47fi 

^3 

* * mm 

115 

p. 

13JW 

im 

^1 

lOjili 

453 

1.410 

L655 

443 

20 

2d0 

73 

43 1 
OP 
106 
43 

S4jm 



74^>j 


uu ' 

Tjooa 

l!g037 

102 

lj>71 

2joia 

24 

160 

3tl0 

14$ 


427 

]$] 

lfiT$ 

w 1 

140 
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SIJBSIDIAEY TABLli! Yl.—O cjcttfationb of Females by SOB*CLAsaEs 
AJiu (Selected Oruebs axd tlBoiTPs— cotidd. 


Hioup 

Nr?, 

OCfnjPATlOK 1. 

XcniiiEJi or AcTdai- 
Woiutnta 

Xaifibiir ul 
J^lnaln per 



aiik-i { 

Tl^mttlra 

I^KlOMabli 

1 

fi- 

3 

4 1 

A 

E71 

Mniliciil l^iHilkttBtiL of ftU MiuIh, ladioiiui^ dsRtlitK^ 

usrl vi»t«rinKry ■lupKiiu.# .# *(■ *« 


38 

40 

ITIJ 

milwivj!iw ncafut.of^ HnupuiiTH^nn, rntmii btfe 



47l 


40. tmirmtHow* «. ** ». 

sjet* 

m ^ 

lAl 

173 

IVofmoTi adU tNctwn of Jill kipiti *> -- tv 

Mil 

m 

Ml 


&K LtlUrf <md ^imd Mtirwtit* ■ « « « n-- 

2JIH^ 

ifSO 

74 

m 

^utikm trtliliif^ founMlivlAi i-rtiobv plidto^|4tci% ^Ulp- 
tQf% Airtrv^nciiiHrt^ tBct«afc4<!t;UU. bof4ni«Lfi 

flt'O. -m-m _--m:- .. -r i ■ h 1 ■■ ^ 

511 

£3 

45 

ITS 

lliutn compo«Dir4 nvrd Ruutcnt* fin AH Itltubi hI imiskal 

iRitruiu^nlJi (nnl 3illllAr]r) Mneen iivtm and dasher* a 


m 

m 

100 


F«IWi£8 UVf^a WKVirJkLLY os TVIBIR fSC^Ult 

PHipnefom {otlMr tluin uf a^Efrailiinil luidj f utui and 
knlli^boldera and ptfii^Omn .. ii« « .*» k- 

5*S73 

1,436 

aod 


lKi]iivnci«MMvicrK .. ># 

tjm 

£J^ 

t^7 

m 

r l^ibr, Ymtw csBLrriAav dpor'fcwFVEa, valdioatrn anfl oUicr l£ii 
door iV'rvanUb .. .i 

ym 

a,740 


m 

PHvi1« ffPiifw, ciMciuiiini, 

5K! 

m 

1 187 ! 


Xl^lK:9Rmi!iMK7t.v rife&riuiLtfji m^^vrarioR* 

Qt%/eriU ii,'Aic:^ do Hoi a. dfjiattc occaiKltfni ^ p 

.It3j£fpr 


tllM 


agcrjUBlwntJij ^MKOl-IW]arril>t darkji and (Alwr ofrtp 
\i\tiyir* fin iiiur|trN^illnd ollbm, 4nd bIioIm r , , » 



80 

187 

Uilwun»nnn4l ii^jfrkttiiinotlHr«iiiR iiiai|4^^ 

IftpIlW 

^illd 

1*183 


XEL— IJiEFAoovrrTrx •• *» 

4M^ 


477 ' 

188 

ufjoiU^f BiyfHlai tfittS Amj^UiU 

bmialfi* Qpf , fti^litiiu mill alndaouu . . 

718 

4a i 



j £^4hF4u 4^ 



477 

\SQ 

Bo^ajy, viHpmutiv wiiolipji, wi4Nrda,t]lc. -- *~.k . i 


[Mn 

, 457 

lUli 

lYo^itn^niand [itoatltiittM ,, .. .. 

e 

tfO' 

\%m 

m 


.1 " im 


jjtnt . 





» 


' - 


4 
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SUBSTDIAEV TABLE VII.— Selectro Occttpatioxs 







1 

1 Perwnt- 

f^ncenl^ 


Ocou»ATlg« 

PopqU- 

Popular 

Popnia- 

J Mgci (d Vi 

1 - age nl 

Cm 

lloiL cup- 

tfun sni 

tion RUJ9 

^ riatlnn 

Vadaliuti 

3 


ported in 

ported tn 

pOfled in 

irom iOfi^l 

from 1011 

£ 


lIKl 

JOIt 

loot 

to 1021 

1 Iv L02I 

k 

1 

4 

1 “ 

1 4 

1 

5 

0 

# 


ClAf 1 . A — Production of {{aw Materlats 

i.m.m 

1.332,881 

lJ0f.€32 

+ 33*0 

,4 


9US-0LA8Sl^EJPL01TATi0A' Of 





4 ^'-ree 


ASIMALS AXI> FSGSTATWy, 






-h 

4 6 -fef 

1 

fmm iimt of A^oultRiiil l«ld 

ia,MS 

2r.pSB3 

^iA/m 

— 76-67 

i— aa-is 

4 

Oidxniuy Cq|tiTat4ir» 

l*03ft^»lT 

lW4*0t*l 

636,110 

+ 06^81 

1 1 . ||. Qi^ 

1 

oX ImuLmI r«t«tn (not filatlirrv 

4.^4 

■ijl 1 

m ■ ■ 

I.OCiM 

4 127-90 

4^0tt'lfl| 


cler^ rm t-CioUiTtcrH, otc. 



4^ 

KrTmntAjmd kboUfTfr ^ . 



372.W^4 

— 2u^m 

- 6-64 

a 

Onrbcn-t, rublHr oAil siidigti p4«nUi> 

a * ii ir 

- 4 ■ ■ 

55 



lion*. 






1 

Frqiu r^grtaUki^ y'uio, Krt^mnttu 

Pbo.p ftrowcTs, 

Wimd vntUm i itt-wnod, 4;«trchi3^ tiibb*jr, Ptf ,, 


2.536 

4pM4i? 

— 50-36 

— 0*11 



ISt 

4N5 

4 17(1 

4 375-M7 


opIkM^ton txid ch«rDUL| humeiVi 





11 

Cattily And baffalo 4iiid k^|WTt .. 

S7,530 

' ^61330 

SpMi 

+ 222-35 

4 S*3t 

13 

Shc^pk goal aiid pig fAir>cdfTi» 

Bnwdan o/ cthvr AfibnaJ# (haraeei^ rameU» 

AW4, ute.J *p 

Hf fdiiinm, flWpSwjid », gaallltrr^1^ ato. 

i.tkfi 

73 

OJ-IU 

1,536 

' 7,(108 

631 

- 70 

— OM 5 

— 63-43 

— 04-50 ' 

14 

17,353 

U.633 

25,8150 

— K!-7fl 

+ 203-16 


OkHKK - h 


ifJIW 

/p547 

+ (feS 

— 3*72 

i? 

hju 'm ^ ar ^ m ■■ ih 

if,TIM 

if.763 

1,330 

+ lWJ-76 

— 2- 51 1 


SUB^yLASS tl^MXPLOITATlON OF 

«TBT 

J05 

JfX 

4 IJiJ-47 

— #1*67 







Cfaa* ft^Pccjuratlon mnd Supply ut 

421. G24 

3^.588 

386.644 

4 0-3 , 

4 fi'SS 


terUI Subataocci^ 




3VB-GLASS IU.^l^nUSTST. . 



234,^40 

4 .?-0 

4 t-4 


Oaoiuid. Tijiik* 




4 SW*J 

4 fi-J 

Sfi 

Cotton ginnljag, irli^iiLtiifigaiifl piquing 

I^UOD Spiimlu^ Siiiog aq(I 'ISVaving • - * ^ 

lUipPp twinti And itrmg ^ , 

ilpftjfl 

317 

10,035 

401 

4,415 

36.L20 I 
050 

4 163 05 

T 1J"T0 
— 14-72 

4 0’ 62 
+ 16*J« 

4 06-30 

n-tt 

Woolt^mfixi^ tad ffpinning, wuriiti^ at 

337 

02 

536 

— 37'(?1 

4- 2d0'3 


blADkvta and wpeta. 

' 



H-44 

Silk a|iimcni and ire«i'«i£» « . 

535 

kioi 


# 364J-S 

— 40-00 

37 

IjlinAcihing.pdiitliig pffpaniticMi and AfAUg- 

4^355 

3,005 

3,506 . 

4 22*70 

■f IO| 






OHon 7, Hidr#. 


t^UI^ 


— fT*SS . 



X4* onfmoX kingdcm. 


3P 

Taiuera, cmTuni, IcAliiar drvascFf and dyun^ olo. 

1fi.4T4 

u,m 

I4IM 

— 14-5 i 

+ 3-26 

4U 

llftkeiA of U^ntbfir artlrloa itiulL cu tmilk#, wmtar^ 

IS8 

1,U35 

lp254:» 

— 80-75 

— lii-03 


b*^ RaddltTry ot bJmeH* Ate- 



4^ 

Bene, lYKt^t bnrxip plvlJ, wofkfini (Piwrpt lMit+ 

3$ii 


20 

d'llKlO'M 

4. eOfl * 07 


ton.} 





OifDia Wood *. p. 



fO/46 

4 XiM-f4 


M-U 

So^wym^ rnr|iriit«r*+ tdmfiTR and joinm^ eis. »* 

24050 

^0,009 . 

12.501 

+ 01*46 » 

f 14-50 

45 

BA«kriiiiLakrfaandQthi!riiidiisilni!a«f woody n»- 

0.200 

Gp300 

3.605 

+ 70-47 

f 18*7* 


t^iinl, iiitfliidJng k*atm anii tbaUiLm and boHd- 
fm working with UmbciCk rtrdt and Atmilar nia. 
tcriak. 











Q&oanD, ITcfflli .p 


id,m 


+ 4S^$l - 

“ ff’fl 

441 

Pn rging uid mlliog of iron and nlhrr mrlab 

135 

m m m.M. 

m 

+ 33-sa 


4i> 

Wurkcniji bfi«% and IwU nivtal 

2,O»0 

s^m. 

405 

’f *18^8 - 

4"88 


Wa^fm ia other vKmpt pVtclOQA UH-tali, 

m 

S77 

576 

+ 2-43 

f HOO 


(tin, line, lead, qnk*k nlrtr^ptc.} 






Dftnralo, Cminii^.t. .» .. 


Ssj4d 

24^ 

4 Xif-C ^ 

1- 6*76 

55 

Udf k and tUe m^ . 

3>35S 

000 

IpOtl 

+ 104*61 - 

h 3IS-0 


Oaloiui 1], Chftoioai pradMCN pmptrXy M eolhd 

fVXO 



■f vo*e^r - 

K 3rm 


ttnd omdoffot^. 




OiLbmM IS. Food iTvlmsifitM 


H^J4 

xs;^ - 

- 31 m - 

- 37-1 

4M1 

Bak^^iaand htnenltifuilerv 

127 

la 

t47 « 

— ts^4 J 

- e6d*33 

r 20-Sf7 

5T 

Otmlll pairheo^petTp ** „ .* 

_1 ^ 

576 

3lL> 

018 - 

- 37*30 -J 
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SUBSIDL4RY' TABLE VU,—Selecisd 0 ccuI'ations— 0Qn<(2. 





\ 


lament- 

Pecnant^ i 


OCCHPATIOK 

Popnta- 

FopaJa^ ! 

PnpnlB' 

0^ of Vm- 

Am of Ya^ 

B. 

tionaap' 

Lto anp. 

Man eqp- 

rialloit 

liatlDfl ; 

;a 

1 

ported ID 

pgctkdill 

pot1«4 in 

IremlOOl 

fT^Di mil 

C. 

O 


mi 

mu ^ 

1901 

toim 

%Qim 

1 


3 

4 

6 

9 

7 

oa 


1.4-0 

L.641 

1,317 

-h 11-01 

^ s o 42 

TO 

Butt4^r, AAd j|li<^ miltrjB 

12 


177 

— B3 23 

e -1 •■■ V 1 

72 

DiMkEin/pr^pairn of j«in ijkJ ccmdi-^ 

1 

HtrWcft Ukd ilUilllcn .. «* 

714 


m 

— 17-74 

—63-6® 

Ta 

41 

i4E 

731 ' 

— 04 4 

— 83-47 

T4 

Toddv dmvfia .« 

02 

S84 

bi 

-h 70-37 

— 89-59 

Tfi 

Hiuvuf^Miiurm of (oImoco. o |iKiiiu nod J i 

1 Uics 

l,32S 

im 

+ 578 77 

— S’5l 


\ynincn Jl- fiuiuMFU*of4nMawii<ii£tt 



/r.ojl 

— J-20 



boot IiImI MJOdttl innki^ »« 

<HiHrr biduitriM prrUlaiDg cJfini-gk»Tf»k nool^ 

aojsa 

9,260 

9*504 

— 13 11 

^ -Hd 

T9 

2U ’ 

m 

233 

— 9 67 

+ 69 29 

gl 

iaitecii, bcitPL 

Bubeto* hair-dfHjpra Mild #%ina|u!fq _* 

IMTl 

19,797 

19,337 

— e-«0 

— 6-66 

S2 

Otbf^r indoKtTHM rgnnoctrd trith toilet {WCi:i< 

n 


flO 

— M-0 

* + -. 


optv, fthainpoo^tv^ bath'iuituH^ eio.) 



m 




U^$7 

^ 4-Of 

+ u-00 

07 

BsoavaioriJiad vfILfttnkrrm 


i.±2a 

4,070 

— 82-01 

— 48-IV 


Hloat^-GMUFTi Atul dmamt brfukUyrja mtd stffimii 

12,109 

9.263 

9,091 

+ 33-att 

+ 31-31 


OflDOi IB. (Mht Mi^rMammm&ndrnndffTud 


Ji,d0r 


-- ss $$ 

— 20-9 


iwHattria. 






Worked in fatwlofu and iiy]tAl«, enamollm^ 

6,204 

IU,L^ 

M13 

— tB-m 

— 39-04 


imiuMon fewiJjirf^' nukexi^ cUr. 



w 

Unki-rnof Imi pdr* or brii4« uf nifokU^iw of otbtf 

&.SSB 

13 

2,609 

T 107-12 

J- 42 4 23 


iDAtiriiJiLi iLaii and tamkim Of 

ruwiriip lin^ni* and parrHl duiptuia. 






loi 

f'cnirmrluni for ihr dbjip0«4ll of rrfuMo^diiat, fttv, 

10,207 

19,390 

lS,30O 

;— 44-23 

— 47.30 

-103 

And •irenmni, acminuui'ii, cte> 

SV B^CLASS r V~TMA XBPOBT. . , . 

S7Mi 

l$/iS8 

1 

s,u$ 

1 

+ $10^77 

+ 68-0 


OnuHlt 20. Tmnj|wd mdFr 

^,m 


4^44 


-S- 02 0 

107 

Ship oonen Olid tlivlr ihiti biokerli 

ihlpa^oftkri*»fm^i*<^rKinjuriiior* and Hrrmfn- 

k P P ¥ 

M- 9 r* 

7^1 


m m ^ A 

1 os- 

FtfMioa (£nd3iidiiiji; labou^n) pm|ijdvnl mk 

101 

4f 

3.609 

— B7-12 

+ HO-74 

mo 

miunViiaiitv of ntfciiin^ rinfn uni t;a|iala In- 
eluding t»onatn](rlkpn. 






im 

fk>kt cnTOfffkp boainii’ia and towtorfi . 

a,013 

l.ttJU 

240 

+ 998-73 

+ 


U|iDKit21 TfOMporf ^ rood 

a^7 


s^m 

4 4Sd-0 

+ 

113- 

QymKtu^ mwiagora and daeluding pet- 

IVDOO 

4,634 

918 

^ 641-0 

H- ti «s 

JH 

kunal HTrantal oon.ittN!lnd wlllj mcHrfutnb^lly 
driven (inelialbiJl tromii) •* wcU m otJjflr vykh 







rlM. 






im 

Ihtiki, b^mi^ra otkI omiFTK 

Pock rb^pIkUiCs, (lanv^l, mulr^ oam and I^SIoy^k Qwn- 
*ni and ddvirtii 

« « 4 r 

12 

160 


■ ■ 0. 

LJA 

m 

9110 

a^iip 

+ 

^ ’42-47 

117 

l^rirrw and niJWD|?ofi 


23d 

406 

+ 436’18 

^ 826-98 


0 ]ii>Kn 22 , T/iin#jioff ^ n»d 


, 

2,129 

-f m*o 

+ fSJ*J 

IIH 

Hai|ir«y riii^ikkyMi 4i| <idl klndsf utbvr than coolir* ■ 

! 12,030 


2,120 

^ 406-33 


US 

LoUjurefR fizn|J4nYcd on raiinrav yinnAlzitetion and 

2.403 

233 



i 961-63 


DiniJltilliUti^^ Wld eooiirw «|J imrlOfa rmjdpJH-d 
on failUTAy jPCrlnikH . 

1 






0 rifpieJi 23, O^c^, Ulf^^ph nad Jrlr^unr Kf- 



JCa 

-h f"2-0Ci 

— Si-SO 








SUM OLASS V^^TMADK,. 

uijtm 


N3jm 

_ J*4,5 

A- $-S0 

1^1 

0»ii mt 24 6iinH,rjiiri«6fMA ttf endii 

tiM4 wiUttntufr ( ikin^ mrtn^a IfOdar 

ehan0 and iMartiiirr o^nli, mon<p dinn,^^ and 

1 



— J‘tlf 

— 10-5 


krtkforA and Ihiv cnjikii^K 







OHi»kn2]^. coMin^Jioa nnd tffwid 

{Hmhtt rottfifiimNi ivsiaiiNwW 

rmrrffrr#, iwt koUM OWfim i»nd 



i,m 

— 4*f6 

1 + 4T-$S 

m 

niLU-BHiO. tfn4* fa fTradr im jnoev pooda, 


UA34 


4- 411-28 

+ ^1-05 


tnwf , iictttin. wHt^ ktiir mtkdMef UJd^es], 



U4 

Quixk 27, THda in Mn*^ hatkff wi fm (^Vv- 

mn 

im 

7J7iS 

155*15 

— 04-QJ 


dc in okiJUf k^iLter, /icri. /cnlkerj, JknWp eic^ and 
orlkdra owrfa/rw 






l^S 

OxDia 3S. Tmdc ta um [TVoilf ih wood nci 
fira/HXtd^ Onrkp AprJt, iMtkf ^-.. ond 

nriKfra mutt from fJUw: 


$30 

310 

+ fior*JS 

+ 30*24 

t:^s 

20L 2Vodfi ta nu&di {Trmdc in JHekLLi, 

77$ 

$S4 

JJ 


— 19.68 


Mmqf^ Awm, IooU, eALj 



ft 


& 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE TTL Sklected Occupations— con/rf. 







Puffeni- 

hirwaS" 

5 


P^liuk^ 

Popuk- 

Po|lb!A^ 

iii^ df Yb- 

ai^ of Vb- 

A 

ikvLvXKpJt 

tiflii lup 

tion 

tfilTlII Wfip- 

rintldQ 

rktiob 

3 

o 


pcicli>{l m 

I02t 

poried In 

, tiorlcil lit 

fnub 1D01 

flOKD L9]f 


\m 

im 

to mi 

to 1021 1 

1 

2 

2 

4 


0 

j 7 

127 

Ciju>n. 9l>. 7Viid!< IKAncl#r^i .* 

44S 

0# 


— W'TI 

+ S^ITT-lie 


niOiiiEtSL fW^r IK rksmiral |irrrfiff4^ 

iS3 1 

«Ai 

34r 

44-S4 

4- 


drf*4t jicero4cfiPii^ crp^irw, c^) 

i 

1 

1 

1 


1 

' -I- 



OlUiRA 3^. cv/A^ roilifii/tfJiJjt, 4c. . . 




-j- urs 

+ r0*W 

VMJt 

V^^iuka of wlm, Ik^Uiora, wnipri *ii4 \af * - 


2,770 

1 

Wt9U 

+ 2S-42 

— 3*42 

m 

(hn^Eni KDil nmrMfyuT of boiebi, 4KNikihrK|B^ «uk1^ 

1,941 

1 Oil 

aoi 

547-85! 

+ 119-17 


fl^a, Kud didf CilS^piq^ntL 


! 1 

1 

1 




Oai»Ea33. Oiktr tnaU ^ ^ 

niiSts 

1 «p7l^ 1 



4- ^2 W 

m 

,, „ 

sta 

ipilSfi . 
4,1>C4I f 

1.844 

— ft!J*74 

— 04-ff 


i^Toatr* iitd «Ufinr of ve^Ubk^ dl+ idt^ wmI <hI»i 

i,»Ki 

7,4A5 

— 34-31 

-p 7-ai 


c^iodioiKiiU, 


1 

1 




SeJLfir* fit mi\k^ bttltitr. poii31 ty^ - ■ 

3,»il 

3,240 

i 

+ 35 frt 

+ la-di 

liM 

.S(«lbn nf iwi^tpuMliu ly^, ^uc elu^I Diula^ 

■1,1131 

1537 

Uwf7 

4^ 03-13 

-r 219 30 


CkTtlAiTKma* i'«^t4il44s^ fnatfl Jind 

KW4l« 

17^14 

13,372 

-S- l£2-7H 

- 7*85 


Hill idlcdw. 

1 





m 

Oimia Biid |iiil«i* dcflJisf* .. .. 

30,300 

23,851 

19.341 

4- 55 fKi 1 

4 25-95 

JJ7 

TobkccD, opinnt, gui^K. etc. p kUa ra «# «- 

3,113 

Ip5n 

I.rt24 

91'911 

4^ 12-17 

m 

TJUKlctK 14 iWii, icwt« wl 1^ 

Jlmlciii In mihI ffuluEf + ^ 

77 

IHL 

>054 

^ iw^ga 

— 8^*77 

120 

4m 

35i> 


^ S0fi3 

- 25*37 

140 

O^Kb 24- TraJt in ^htkin^ OmI Idlcf 


l^/p 


^ 73*70 

— 27-J 


1 TftaU ill wMi^f cbfAkK^ avt rtfAw t^rfklr* 

gJ and lAc tmki (Aaf^» ^Jt», 







ttaJy nvsii* pcrfumt*, itflir} 







llRHUllfi. JVflufe^b/lpJililttc-f _*i 

hi IS 

m 


— 

H" fi3*r5 

141 

Tndn taftimiluic^iittriiDK CE^rbitn# ^qiI 

2t[l2 

404 

4lX5 

- 3013 

— 25-43 

142 

1 

On-PEbSI^ Trrsd^ IH iwifmVif# (Tnufr ih 

urfl 

m 

»SS 


* 2^ 


Au^iitir ^htriimn iffidt*. fUrt and 

cn udofmnAp^ 






144- 







140 

OrAbU 27. T^niifi: iK itt^JU £rj iranupiJit 


IJS4 



+ 24^*W 

147 

OabEK584 TVodtr ih fml in Jire-iRAf, 


JJiSf 


— ^4-0>B 

-t- M-JI 


cooi^ mw ^10^1 ^ 







ObfifS 95. JVffli* in orMiv ijf lurary atU lAcwe 

4JF7 



— ^rr'39 

+ WJ»f 


^NYictHinp fn fdimr ffmd fA« itH* 0*4 



148 

De^Aktoi lb Orvdoiu HtuueH, luwidri'fv (miil und iiui'| 

2.4fi0 

1J50 

101 

+ K42i'32 

+ 35-75 


Ini krok clwlup 0^4 itwl ipritmiMEn*^ etc^ 




1-ltl 

Dirnkm in i^otRmmt bnn^IrK, bnd fiiPh 


7m 

4.484 

- 71-02 

4- 75-314 


smiJJ tirtidn^ toya^ lnuiliiiyi nbd iMiiiii^ tiu:li.bJ 
flobW, fltcu 






150 

l\i1flijiltcr% Iwok'iitifbin^ ■Ut^mcPip donlet* In mn- 

455 


423 

+ 7*55 

-h 12^1-24 


^ piclttmi, muaicbl IfldirumisnU aiuI irudMElbri 





UnbiCbAO, Tnidgi\fcikff4tfTU 



Mplif 

— r-5A 

^ f2-22 

151 

JAS 

Denk're 1 ti ruiffl, ttalik* icfiLiv^ el o. ^i 

Itinefblil 1 nifkn, l!i 4 wkm« #1«!^ -« «- 

240 

5pT34 

07 

1.^ 

+ ^V34 

+ IM-79 

+1,1156-23 


Clas^ C .—Puhtkr Ailininbiratloii mnd 

1 lum 

i4a275 

157179 

+ S 97 

- ill 


E^fberal Arti 




hUE4?LASS VI. PUBUC FimJE .. 




4^ 44iPm 

“ fJ 3Tf 


0ai>B;B4l. Army «• 

7.S25 

f/J«f 

, 

+ f£S*^i: 

— ,1^-3/ 

JA5 

Airny < EjiapHbE) 

Anii\ (Indkii iSiitcftl 

121 

l,iHidj 

271 

— 55-32 

^ 88-91 

150 

IJIH 

LD,7iJil 


+ l4ir«J 

— 26 95 


44. AiJi« k- 

tZMl4 

t&Ml 

77^ 

+ fK-r? 

+ %T0 

im 

VilUj^ wbtdbmeii . * . * 

5,101 

5.425 


■f 244*45 

— *44 


VIPVHIJO ADM ISIS- 
TEAtloy. 

iKm 



— ^-55 

+ 3*37 

toi 

iSaiTiiin iho «, 

30,1155 

33.310 

33,085 

1 1 1 1 
^liT? 

— 7-05 

+ 347*34 

i lAWfekfli 

LOi 

SnrYlce of NatiTtr niui 

1,582 

375 

LOOJl 

153 

Mbiiioi{M-l Abd othiTlooal (,hol vitlj|go| nervicv «. 

3p0f73 

IdlT^O 

3,35$ 

m 

VilUgn dflicdbUKlKl ■cim.lliE otbcT tiiu mitclimcD 

4p#p3 

3/i|l4 

n/m 

Hr 



+ 95*05 


auB^ASS vni,^rnoF£Bsmm ani 
UBEUAL ABTS. 


■74,ifl?2 

4t^m 

+ W'Ctf 

— 7 


OuutAli MeByicM .. 

A_ 


Slfihs 


+ JM*J» 

j— /8-6 
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SUiiSrDTART TABLE VII.— Selected Occupatioxs-hwmjM* 


d 





I^maU 

Ptrwnl- 



Popnln- 

Popnln- 

p^imla- 

a ^ el V&^ 

r 1 ftgn 0( Vo- 


Oi'ri'rATiosf 

tkn lup- 

tiofi mp- 

f tcm oap- 

' jiAthm 

riutien 

1 


tHirUfd iu 

borldd; In 

iKpiimil ia 

mi 

Imm 19U 

a 


im 

mi 

ISO! 

to 1031 

to 1921 

1 

a 

a 

4 

5 

0 

7 

ifu 

Ptil^aliV «« *h 

]Oh403 

J7.23S 

3P401 

2^ip732 

__ 

24 ns 

_ 

00 37 

m 

HtilKitkm iftrodkianiH> tnumlniidr itidHUitei^ 

7.ia7 

%m 


n+8'8 

— 

141-4(1 ; 

m 

C^tc!H:'hii^ chun!hiiiulmifia»ni«nrk^ 

CIO 

1K2 


— 

fth7 

~ 

33-34 

lOtf 

T«mple. burial trt burning gmund tvririiv, pngrira 

Owl 10 

' 4^S3S 

3.142 

A- 

04-00 

"h 

SS'tB 











ODi)im47« Latt 

SAHi 

i^rti 

J.4B0 

+ 


+ 


LO0 

ot all kicida wludiii^ K«J£itrtv In v df^ala 
oJiil fuukhtvftTfu 

l^wvata, tflDritd, poUtiuiL wrllan. etd. 

l,7lia 

1*212 

1,297 

+ 

OO'SI 


40*07 

170 

' 300 

4ns 

1 m 


SJ 7 


33 2 


OnoEH €0. JfdlriKC #- 


4^1? 


+ 

J7-5 

+ 

|S*^ 

J71 

l&dloal praCtitkiEit?ntc^iill Miuli 

^.733 1 

1^ 



30*03 


4fl'4 


4Hm1i!fia anil Tusidniuirr olirKeuniu 







ao-4 

i72 

MiilwivcHit vmci:^tun^ cllmp^Hl^i^ETi^ uiuvr^ nuui- 

042 

lpL20 

002 

+ 

30-9 

— ■ 











OauMBift in$fFm4^ {Pntffs^M amd fwhtrn 




+ 

wn-iiw 

+ 


17-i 

<ij an kind*, ffiirf cifrk* and rfiwwj# aynafttfod 
with td^itaHxm), 









OBDUtfiO^ L^it^ttandAriMffndSnnnen *, -* 

7M4 


^Jill 

+ 

iio-isa 

— 

12-1 

iTA 

178 

Pflbli>icrifc^f,jS4:ri™rmp^bf»^ .* _ .* 

MuaiDtiompoKmatKJ nMolvTo, pUvrn flf all Idntli 

- ’ 4^ 

* k 

Sp007 

02 

1^8 


4 ¥ T ii 

231-7 


'^■30 


qf wuibxl luitmiimAt^ (nut oIii^a 

utura and iknf^ira. 








tso 

Cln' s D-—IW 1^11*Jwn n t 

miTsa 

163.SI6 

338.47Q 

— 

50 S 

— 

4-J 


SUB^LAm PERmm LiVimOK 


&A^ 


+ 



JtO'S 


THEIR IEOf)MS {PROPJUSTOR^ itTHER 
THAN OFAaR4CULTUltAB LASH > FVNH 









ash .^HOLAESHIP UOLHEHif AND 
PESStONERS^ 









SWB-VLA SR mA/ESTW SEE VICE 






4 

fJ7 -n 

iai 

Cduki^ vat«r-«mvTn» iktar-lfioepatt, watctunm 

TJOO 

3,340 

B0A7B 

— 

»4-70 

+ 

130-2 


and ollwf Indoor wrvanto^ 


n 







IViTfitq g^nxmp^ CrddtslLittafin^ tk^ ola 

1440 

m 

x,m 

—■ 

SO-0S 1 

+ fl7S"7a 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX.— Distribution of 10, (KH) Persons bit Occupation anu Relioion 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X —Nuurkb of Persons EaiPLoviiv on Railway, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X.— Numrer of Persoxr Employed os Railway, 
Ierigatiok asd Post Office—( con/m’ieeJ) 
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SUBSIPLAJRY TABLE 51 .—Distribution of Lvuuarmras and Persons Emfloyei) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XII .—Pakticulars of Establishments employing 20 or more persons 

IN 1911 ANO 1921 
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BUBSIDJARY TABLE XJII. —Okoanisation of EsTABusHjmKTs 
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SUBSIDIARY TjVBLE XIV.— Placb of Onioiic of Skii.i.ed Workmen 
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KPBSTDIARY TABLE XVL— Pboportiosal DiarrsiBimoji op adult womrw 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XVU.— Distbibotiom op power 
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APPENDIX I 
CENTRE OF POPULATION 
(By Pfioy. h. S, Vaidy^nathan, M.A,, AJ^.J 
LimitjitlQns of the etKiuIfj^.—IfHportuDt ii£ici mteteutii^ inierenc^^ to move¬ 
ment of popuktjon <sBii be di^wu frotii an investigation of ^ffhat is called tie “ C^tro of Popn- 
latiDii, which is the same as tbe statistical centre of mass of tie |i>opiiIation oocuppOE the 
area in qneetioii. 

^ The utility of euch an mmtigation condats in eoabtmg ua to find a centre or oentrea to 
which the population of a given area tends to gravitate through economic or other cansee. 
But such an inveetigatiou can only i>o truly belpfuJ if the area dealt with is fairly targe, and 
compact in character. Otherwise a decrease in a partieular area woiild give no due 
to where the deficiency haa migrated ; nor an increase ooaveraeJy in another area would serve 
to show from where the immigrants have come in. In regard to this State ho we vert Aueh 
a ccmprehensive enquiry for the whole area is extremely diBicult because its admiuist-rutive 
clivisioim are widely Bcattcred from one another. Tbe two diviflions of the Baroda State 
that can lay claim to any pretension of being fairly compact are Baroda and Kadi and hv way 
of wmpling, the inv^tigation hae been made in these two areas taken Repaiately. The 
positions of the centre of population in these two divlalona have been found with tbe CenauB 
retuma of 1911 and 1921, ao as to give an idea as to how far and in what direction the centre 
has shifted during the decenuium. 

3, The JHetiiDd employed,—The tnethod am ployed for finding the centre of iKjpula- 
tion follows the general lines bid down in the United Stateii (Jbnsus. For thk purpose, a coh' 
venient point is chosen as the centre for each prant — ^Baroda City for Baroda Dividon and 
Mehaana Town for Kadi Division, The East to West line through this centre represents the X 
axis and the North to South line the F axis. The whole area of each di^ueion is then cut up 
into squares, each 144 square miles in area by drawing parallels to the of X and Y res¬ 
pectively at uniform distances of 12 mileap dll the whole area Is acoumroodated in quo square 
or other. The ppi^tlon in each square k thoji totalled vilkge hy viUag^ and the sum b put 
at the centre. If in any square, there occurs a big town or city^ or if it be intersected by 
a large sheet of watec or by foreign teratory, the population In tbat squato is suppoceed to be 
concentrated, away from the centre of the square, at that pointy which would very nearly 
represent the eeiitre of gravity of the poptdation of that square. Then moments are taken 
considering all individuals to be of uniform weight for these concentrated populations and 
the values of X and i\ the co-ordinatea of the centre of population^ computed by the oytlinar^" 
method of momenta. 

3 . Results r Baroda Division t — 


ISll 1921 

X .. .. — &'363 X .. — 7'fi21 

y - - — 2S81 y.. _ — 4 Ij21 


showing that the centre in 1911 was at a point which is miles due West of Baroda 

City and then 3 8Sl iniles due South ; whereas in 1921 the respective distances arc 7'621 and 
4'521 in the same direetions. 

The distance as the crow dies from Baroda was in 191L B'8453 miles and in 1921 b S'8633 
miles I so the centro has almost moved on an arc of the circle having Baroda City as centre 
and radius equal to 8.85 mites nearlyp The net distance moved through by tbe centre being 

s/(T61)*+(Ufi4p ^ I *86 mlleg. 
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Th« centm has movi^ mom than double difftaitce due South thau it hoa dano due 

EW. 

The ebiftiiig of the poeitiou of the centre can be accounted for by m iucmaae cif popu¬ 
lation in the South EuAteni talukaii (Wagbodiup Dmbhoi and Sankhf^a) and the Boutheni 
talukaa (Karjan end Sinor e) or by e deetoaee in the North Western area, or to »U these ceu£e« 
oo-existlng. As a mattei cj faot^ except in Enrjan and Sinore, the South Easteoi Talnhaa 
have shewn large increeaeSp while Petlad and Bbadran bjtve both decreased. 

4. Kadi Division L— 

1911 mi 

_ ■ _ ■ *, 

^ X ^ + T*67a X ,, ^ + nmz 

y .. = — 1-714 y .. = — 1-629 

showing that the centre in 1911 was at that point which is 7'572 miles due East of Mehsana 
and then I'714 miles due South, while in 1921 the respeetive <yetaiice» are 6-582 and 1^29 
in the eame directions. The direct distance from Mehsana waft in 191 T"764 Mile$ and in 

1921 is 6^781 miles. The net distance mored through by the centre being— 

V( 99)»4{'efi5)»= -9936 miits. 



Hie centre lies moved luoie thiui 11 timeA the lijstaace due Wont than it haa done due 
Noith. The Bhiftiitg of the posttioa of the centre can be Mcoiinted for by an appnsdabk< in- 
ereaao in the Western talukae (Chanaania and Harij) and a slight incrcAAe in the Nortliorn 
taliilcaa {Pattan. Sidhpur and I^oraln) or by a large decreoee tu the Eastern Talnkaa and a 
decrease in the ^uthexn Talukaaor to both caneea exiatiug simultAtieaiuly. As a matter 
of faot, the census shows a targe increase in Etastem and Krirth.£ast«ni Taluhas, Alibotigi 
the populatiou has increased everywhere in this division, the increaiw hat^ been greater in the 
West than in the East. 
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.APPENDIX II 

A ilETiior^ TO Te^*t rH E AtrcuiucY of Brnrn REoisTiUTTo^-, 

Ip TJii* Jollowing metliuil ia ^ugg^tod fur e^tkcMitiiig ikv number of binhh lu uii_v given 
vti^i from iht^ cottim:^ cenKiii^ rtitwm lor th^ age period t^L Thi« mcthud acumen in tbe 
first pUc^e that there b a ooiiiitani ratio the retijiu at thar age and the numbei: 

of birtlia in the twelve iiLuniJ:i.H preceding; anci tlii.i relatinu enables os tu oomputa tu a higii 
degree of accuracy the autnber ol births* m my one normal year and so to estimate the htniiM 
for the deoade : a© long aa the regbtmlion of vit^al occurrence continues he defective, acme 
-such method in vent" ncceasary. The censiih return In the age period 0—1 if accurate, 
and LI the ceu^ua year huppena to be norma) one without any epidetnica or [amines^ should 
represent the aur^ivors ol obiidrefi born in the precedmg twelve months ^ but tJio Cenans re¬ 
turn ia not always very accurute^ There is alw-ays a depreasion in the ago curve in regard 
to 1^2 as oompar^ to D-L and 2-5; and this baa boon esrplained in the Bengal Census Keport 
of 1901 as being duo nuiinly to ihe mclusion in the age period of unweaned infants over 
L But if we compare the age returns for such intelligent oommunlties as Farsia, Jaiua, Anglo* 
IndianSp eto.j ibb depreasiQU la just as mueh a feature of theirs as in the General Age Table. 
So ir cannot be merdj owing to inaccuiaoy of returns that the deprcaaion is due^ 1 ptesume 
the spedfio rate of mortality for age period 1-2 is xory high if not ao high os at the earlier age 
and as a rcBult^ the children of that ago being at jmk for a longoF penod and subjected to almeet 
equal iutonsity of mortality have suffered at the eenaus date a much larger number of deaths than 
those at 0-i. Whatever may bo the case it ie necessary to smooth the age returus for the fimt 
three years. The ordinary" method of “ Bloxaming” does not help ua an it learea the first 
age period entirely unaffected. For this resson, the Columnar method as used and uplained 
in the Actuarial ^poit (paw 209-11 of this Beport) is recommended. After this adjustment 
La made for quinary groupd, the returns for the individual years should be deduced grsphicatly 
aocordmg to the method described in N^ewabolme^s Vital Statistics (p. 206, third edition]. 
The metW is eiplained sbo by Mr. Hardy in his Age Bepurt for 1901 fp. 6, para 16)* 

a. Having got our corrected fipire tor eg# 0-1 we should now construct s table showing 
the number of deaths per each lOO births per month horn llarch 19, 1920 to the eeuaue date. 
W'ith a ^iew to do this* it is necessary to assume that Infant mortality proceeds more or less 
on the basis of a law. It ia a imiversa] experience that it decreases id force as the infant grows 
and this decrease is perceptible from month to mouth and even from week to week. It is the 
first weeks and the firat three months that constitute the most critical period in the mfant's 
life. The more accurate vital experiencea of European Statistidans may serve us as a guide. 
Ffom^the general experience of mortuarj" returns for 1881—90 of England, and also from the 
infant death figurea for I hroe rural couutieSp five manufacturing counties and three selected towns 
[Vide Nflwiholme Vital Statistics p. 122] it has been obaerv'ed that the proportion 
of mortality in the three months after birth varied from 41 per cent, to 49 per cent, of total 
infant deathis during the year. Notter and Firth (Fwlr their Pmctical observe »a 

their exporieuca that out of a total of 128 I infants dying within the year no less Ihan §6'6 die 
within the iiret throe months and a further 24'7 die within the next three months. Thalile 
Table Eeporfc of the General Genmis of England and Wales Htntes that 75 per cent, of infant 
deaths happen within six mouths after birth. 

Taking these reauJta we may assume for this State and India generally, 60 percent, to be 
the proporttun of infant deaths occurring within the first quarter, 20 per cent, in the second quar* 
ter. 12 percent, in the third quarter and8 percent in the lost quarter of the year. I^eae 
puaumptions are necessary because at the census date, the infant population would be cxiptlng 
At vamug '' risks ” the largest amount of average riah being 11| months for those bom between 
March 19 and April 18 of 1920, and the smallest average risk bdug j month for thwe bom in 
Fehtuary—Mamh 1921. Between these two hatches of births, the mortality varies in in tensity 
inverselv to the lapse of months. Children bem in March—April 1920 and living on the cen- 
* sus day will haie escapofJ the full latensity of infant mortality of the first six months and surviv* 
i!*d into the healthier porlioufl of their firat year life. Children bom in the later months will be 
progressively subjected to higlicr ratei* of mortality p as they will come under oboervation more 
and more during the riski^ montiis of their first yw lives, than those born earlier. Theiefoce 
:^rrlrtg Vfiih the nom»al rate of mortality we have progre^ivdy to weight it according as the 
intensity grows irtrooger. The nomal rate of mort^ity we a.^^uiae to be 30 per cent, of thce^ 
itving at age f (i e. of birthfl). Tlii.i ia hosed on Mr. Aeklaud a Life Table for Bombay for. the 
decade 1901-11, and may be taken to be the normal mto of mortality for infants living at age 
n for the present:. 

y The qiji^oii now renisini^ how this normal rate is to l>c weighted mouth by month. 
The March-April born are subject to 11| monrhs" risk on an average, therefore they yield 

30 Xt/ ^ 33 dcalJifl per 100 births. 
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The JuneJuly hatn wiU liave 8^ monthE’ liak atid libo'EiJd have nooordmg to our aEsump' 
tion 92 per cent, of 26’7& or 26*49 deaths. Those bom in September-OctobeT 1920 will be 
subject to 9^ months’ risk nnd should yield therefore acoDidiag to our essumptioii 80 per oent. 
*L 28 00 deatbe. Those boro in Deeembe^nouur)* will have 2^ months’ risk and 

should therefore suffer 60 per oent. of 28 -76 or 17 *25 deaths. Of these 17 '35 deeths, the firet 
month after birth shonld abeorb the largest number, as it ia in that period that the infant is 
liable to the greateet risk. 

4. Prom these data wo have now to work up the »tes for the intervening months; for this 
pnrpoee we^ould take as our guide the Hamburg Oty Vitalitv eiperienoefor 1911 and 1912 
fauo^ m Whipple Fite/ Slolutks p. 1M2) perhaps the conipleUst record of births and infant 
Utoths. Vte find the specific mortality rate for iniants for that city from that table to h« 
10 pM cent, for e«h of thoee years. As we have taken 30 per cent, to be ^ rete, the Bambum 
J^rd may weU he taken as oar basis. Prom that table, the monthly racoida of deaths amonn 
birtJis may be averaged, so also the moatbly record of births; and from the proportion betwe^ 
them our dea^s may be distributed month by month and the monthly mortaUtv ntea deduced 
thereupon. Thus wo get the following Tables (ooiiected to three decimals}. ' 
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A UETHOD TO TEST THE ACCCfSACY OF BIBTII BEGISTRATIOJ}, 

TABli 11 
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♦u * ^ *** ennmeratiou of M4,7]9 infautA on tliocensoR day aooounta for 1,200 OOO birtlu 

tbiit Imvo taken place within twelve months before that date. Or m other wordT^’^oJ 

78^727 pex OHit. of the clxUdren bom in tie comse of iuirt one vea? timwiinre 
e^etuM TO the cmns date, and this ratio worked oat on the mfd-d^f 'rf 

0-1 Meulated oil the pnncipJe of gaimetrie variation ftom the comcteTdata of 
muuHes) will give the average annual number of birthe or the total of Xde^? 

Thw ratio for a noniial year gives farther rosults. C!alcnJatecl on tho mean toral of M\A 
Iwanjig femalra a^ 1&4S it iefoimd that22.0D3 childrena« bom to every lO^e^chl^^S 
tit a decade. This proportion is tieeful to work with as the leturu of ehild-beatmir fftmaJac ■ 

nuinl^r of noennU births per 10.000 such foiaolea works out at 24,707 J 


In Prof. Vaidjanatban’s life Table, the childran aUvo between amM n n«,i i ^ 
70J95 tiialea and 78,832 females, per 100,000 births of each e« = 

Thus the above ratio of 78,727 children alive for 100.000 births, worked out on the baaie 
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APPEKDIX m 


A NOTE ON 

^lUtEYAS SaDRAKA APUlRAfOVAltOA 


By Narhadasuankab D. Merta, B.A., LL.B. 

[Chief Ojficer, Ahmeiabad Municipality) 

t. ffitrcKluctory^WIkeii tlie Paiiinnic Hindiusin deg^erat«d intoidti; idulatiy and 
thA Wratem India ov^n imdor University educatioa could get no inspiration eiilicir from tbo 
orthodox Saivisni of .Smarta orPashupata'sehool or Irotn the Saktamdtof the Tantrio school 
or from the Yaishnavism of Bmnanuja or Vallabhachaiya or Swiminatayan or from the reli^ous 
reform movements of Arra Hamaj or Pisithana Somaj, the province of Gujarat produced both 
a smnt and a genius in the person of Hhrjinan Krisinhachai^'a. who brought about a wonderful 
roriral of Vedic religion in its three forma of rttual, woistup and knowledge. 


a. Story of Founder's life—Be waa bom in Kadod, a milage in tho Bajdoli Taliika of 
the Suiat district on 29th November 1853 (Kartik Vad 14th, Samvnt 1910). He was a Vislia* 
iiagra No^r by cast©. His ©arty education was in the Surat District. As a pupil in the pritnaty 
and socoudor}' schools, he was m>'stic in tcmpciament and he paid very little attention to the 
tnudem method of education, but pleased hiraaolf to take walks on the Tapti rivet and became 
rngroeaed in his thinking thrmgh always securing a high rank at the annual BTiini^intinna of 
the schools. He developed a wonderful intuitive peieepti mi and established a small school. 
Later on with moderate educational equipment, ho joined the sermce in tlw P. W. D. in the 
Bamda Cantonment H» snperiorB were stniclc by the independence and integrity of his cliOr 
racter. During the period of hie active service as well as during his Hemi^Banyast poicgri na¬ 
tions after the d^tb of hisyoimg wife, he moved about with eyes and cars o]«m among bands 
of Sadhus of various dencmunatjumi. For a few daya about this rime he came in touch with 
Mohan Swami dwelling in his Mnth at Burnt, quite a man of common tvpe having very little 
claim uvorinteUectual or mystic attmnmcnta. Soon after this he began to disclose his junate 
spirituality by leaps nnd bounds. If© left off his aen-ic© and devotwl all his time in contcmpla- 
Hon of the Divino. He b^n to reveal a special spiritual insight whereby be was able to attract 
a large number of pupils and devotees, loUowere and adniiten from varimu walks of life. Jle 
was able to probe deep into the hearta of all—from culUvators, mechanics, merchants to teachers, 
lawyora, professors and adminiatratois—by liis spiritual influence whicli be exereiHed more by 
c.xemplary life aa an idc^it householder than by mete lectures and sermons. In him all his pu¬ 
pils found not only a imi<iue religious teacher but a loving parent, au intimate friend and an 
infallible guide in all matters earthly, dirino and apiritual. In the veor 1882 (Sainvat 1938) his 
disciplee fomiod themselves into a society call^ Shieyaa Hodliak AdMkarjvaiga under the 
spiritual guidance of their Gum in Baroda. This Society has never been a sect. It was from 
the very begmniug a schfml or an academy of able pemona studying at the feet of Bhriman 
Nrisinhacharya. The founder of the Socie^ passed off quietly on Srd August 1897 (Shravan 
Bud 5th Samvat 1953) leaving the mantle of his n»ponsibility on his then minor son Slirimad 
Ui»endra Bhsgwan who was ttamediipby Mr. Chhotalal, the premier fUsciple of the late Guru. 
The Society at present contaiim not kss than two thousand mmnbore. No periodiiud fee le 
levied and the muiagement of the Aulrnima ia carried on from the gifts and private eamijius 
of the Guru. 


3 , Activities of the Shreyas Sadbak Adhikarivarga— The Society fomied under the 
spiritii^ guidance of Sri NrisinbachaTya laid down the objects of their activities to be tmiritual 
bliss in preference to material or mundane pleasure (IVyos). But the revelation 

of apiritual Wios was to be achieveil not by ab.w>Iuti>ly discarding the mundane activities and 
leading a life of ascericunn but by loading a imoujj life of a house-holder who should turn the 
jiiatorial means of pleasure into means of rooref and si^tual uplLft. The mundane nleasuiea 
have no value of their own unJen tliey lead to ethical, tcsthetic and spiritual evolution of 
man. Tho Prtyo* or mundane pleasure should, therefore, be subonUnated to Shrei/a* or 
spiritual blise. 


4. The fundai^nental doctrine of the Guru of the Society was that although spiritual 
bliss Lb open to sU irrespective of the birth iif the individual and accidental circumstsnccA, it 
requi^ s^Vif mAital and nmr^ qualifjeations os a working Imsis. These qualiffcations 
vaned with individuals acconling to tho plane of their evolution ami tho initiatiem 
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SnsEYAS SAPJIAKA ADHlKABlVAfiGA, 
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of the Gum wa^i bnsiHl trpoTi the innate aptitiiJo of the ifidividuAl diwiple. His tenching 
wail therefore both ffmttal mid iutliviiluiil or sp&tiaL The general teaching wm on the oomitKin 

pUtfomi of Vedic i^igion whUo the __ 

Lndividiial or flpedal teaching wae 
ia the fonii of special wondiip, 
lor o\^ry individuiiL The limt kind 
of teaching was open to all aiul 
imparted through wc»rka of poetry, 
dramas, novels, etc.; while tlia latter 
in its highest stage was imparted to 
the select few who were initJatod in 
the myeteriea of religion and philo¬ 
sophy. The open teaching of the 
Ourn ia embodied in the voluminous 
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Y&nfvilAJi in thm Vok _ 

BlmmiJil BtiiisKiiJi In fivp VoU. {Stonea-J 

PkoiclmTArtHJ Vdtanw Nonsl full of mnUnw 

Tri^favui Vl|*yUdwwiga, (S^otvl full of ililiilwsJ nncl wa- 
SunMfachAirlLr* (Spirinial 

S»tt SuTun* (NoTpL) *_Tiin 

Tlir MfOi&k^l iP njntf VoIjl {Morml, leliSfoiia k Plu[kj:BOjTriI^ 

^ _ 

SiuiiilitrKau Mititl- Ptstl Pitri. 1 

V Lottcrsi otc- 

SsiilKHili PajijaUtA. J 


literattine of the Society noted in the__ 

margin. The series of Bhaininibhtieana has been very popular and it has passed 
eoven editions. 


through 


5 . Occult Tenctilng—Tlic occult teaching iniparted to select few was in four foni^ of 
Yoga : (I) Hatliii Yoga, Laya Yoga, (S) Mantra Yc^ and (4) Raja Vog». The dis^Ieo 
of oacJi achcKd were givon pmetical lessons in chambers _and tbdr progrora wah watched at 
periodical \irits and when they wesre found weU-gmunded in one practice, a higher pLationu for 
exeteise was given, Oftrtiinea 000 class of disciples co-otdinAtcd thmr e^cperiences and then 
after they got the approval of the Gurn they reduced them to vniting and circulated anmngthe 
occult members of the same group. There were senior typical discipl^ of each dn^ who worn 
ideals for the jniiiors^ It con be stated without oonlmdiction that Shmyaa SAdhak Admka^- 
viuga cunt&mcd adepts in all the four forms of Yoga and the late Ifeverand Chh^taM Jivaiil^ 
—who was coiilmoiilj* called Mastenukheh l>flbig on ideal teacher in the Bafoda High School and 
Was the premier diaciple of the Guru^ had the keys of all tlio fourfold Togain liis^hi^dB anil was 
the referoc of all the junioiB in nmttois of occult practice. Hift chief works In Gujarati are 


h Yogini Knra^Vri. 

2 . Dhanav^n thavani annigh kali). 

Adhjatma hal pgshak granth mals—prathama aksha* 

4. Vidyarthino sAcho mitm. 

5. MAngal prenita sandesa. 

6 . Bndhiil smtaswini (in two parts), 

7. B.Alakono kevi rite kelavavA, 

8 . Brahma chorj'a. 

9. Bog tMvAna upayo, 

10. Is'war Bbakti maniiehyoye a"a mAte karvi. 

11. eadliak adlukari vaiga o son chhe I 

12. Murti pujAnnn tflhaays. 

13. Vijnanni rasik vAtp. 

1 4. riagncthi bachvano upAya. 

15. Dugdhopchiira. 

He was the Editor and Chief Contributor of the Mahitala for 15 years. During his period 
of literary and religious activities the Maliakala mso to oud occupied & pre-cminont position 
mnong Gujarati periodteek. He organiBeil the institution of SadJian Kamanimbhn a w^^ldy 
session of the Swiety commencing from HoU Tfnlidaya—for ths purpoae of establiahing a liabifc 
of ctinccnttution of mind with rehgioua devotion in a secluded spot-. 

6» Special features of the Society —Oci^idt teaching requires two tundamcntal prin- 
dplea t (1) The initiatiou by an adept or Guru, (3} Foitlt and devotion in the te^ hing and 
practice. With those pro-requisites, the moral and spiritual ovolutinn is os certain as day 
follows night. The doctrines of the Guru are noii'Mctarian in charactert i* they do not 
require that the disciple should believe in a partietilar form of God or woiahip. The theistio 
vicTiv of the Guru is more allied to Baguna Bifalnna Vada of Sankar s School of Vedanta and 
tbteratra all forms of worship hut the object to bo achieved is spiritual realisation of identity 
of tlm ego with the Supreme Being which involves the cultivation of the thinking powers over 
and above that of devotion and actiaa^ The Gnni required devotion and action on the part 
of his disciple but os suhseqoent to tlioughr. Leading loUoweis of tho Gum are, thoreforot 
not blind worshipped of idols or sjunbols of the otdinoiy Klmiva or Voiahniiva cult, nor are 
they tncie speculators of tho modem Veduntic typo but are practical religious men with the 
Bplritual insight of a Yogi or adept, rdigious fervour of o s^nt, anil dignified peace of a 
philosopher. 
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7 . Later Actlvities-^mce thft ileath of the Into Ui. Chhotatal JiTiinlftl, who carried on 
the roBpomibility of educating the oldest sod of the Guru, the activities of the Society have 
saffoied mateiudly in ooiMC<|ueaca of wont of full time devotees at the Ceatiat Ashnma.in 
Boroda. But the Society hiw developed a special feature of usefulnoss in Gujarat in on much 
os the membera thereof meet at least four dmes in a year to petpetuate the ineoioty of their 
Guru and senior diBei|de, Mr. Chhotololbhai^ by piootic^ sennons. Shritnad Upendra fihngwna 
who oecupiea the responsible status of Guru hw shown conspicuous ability in icitgioils oigO’' 
nieation and has led in the cultivation of sesthetics ns hond-tuoid in religious and philonopUc 
education. His poems reveal the working of n high, spiritual mind and the riiythm and 
ixnsgeiy of some of bU lyrics ora unsurpoosingly ndtuirable. The following books contribute 
to the literature of the tioeiety under the guidance of Shrimod Upendra Bbogwon t— 

1. Upendra Qiranuita (Boems}. 

3. Divya Murti (Kovel). 

3. Sudimd Chorita (Poem.) 

Apart from the esthetic devetopment of the Society the present Gum takes spcoml in* 
terrat in social reform movement. Hiough the instnimontality of his cultured wife he has 
twned up a large number of wamim and children in fine arts; and a casual visitor to the perio¬ 
dic^ se mi ftns of the Society will cony with him very happy leoiinisoencea of what art can 
achieve in the domain of religion. 

8. Conclusion ^Thc iostitution of the Shieyoa Sodbok Adhikarivarga though retigiouB) 
is not trammeaed by rigid mice of succession as in the com of Achiir)*as of the Shaiva or the 
Vaiahnava cult. Kor is there any compulsory monetary obligation on the port of disdplra 
or foUowets. Each disciple, follower or member is at liberty to apply for inittatioi} at the 
hands of the Giirn and his subeequent rebtions with the head* of the institution are depeu- 
dent upon the moral aspect rather than on the ritualistic aspect. The suoeees of the 
institution uptonow is more due to the self-eacrificing spirit of the Guru than to anything ebe. 
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CEXSltB OF LIVESTOCK* 

(BoIIE 

Staiinticd Dtiia 


i^bjeci 

fTTATE TA»LK 

QmgiiaM liiTO by Tiiliitiia 

VfknniifHi in liv^' Storli by iJivwioiia «id CVnifim ** 

XXYl 

xji\n 


[. Introductory,— Thb is the fiiEt timo th^t # regular ciittlc iij^diflUA ^w uudoitaken 
in tlio StatOp Several ganses auch as the saceesabn of biui yearfl, scarcity of milk and ffhte 
and the con ^eqiieat effect im ^leople, the ruruouni about the expurtatioa of cattle and tlie growth 
of ereamerhud priKluced » great and aru^ieus atir aiaoupt the publio in regard to them* 
people honestly desire^J that it whs tijue the Goveniniimt shcmhl mterfere- Under the cit- 
cnmMtaneea h was far Iroja easy to come to any cleflnite condumon as to the actual state of 
things without undertaking a regular cejistts of livestock. It is trne that an estimate of liVC' 
stock i» prepaftti every year hy the Agricultural Department througli the agency of the Rfr 
venue De[>artinent bnt tlio figures aro lotmtl lo be not very complete and asttifactoTy- In 
ordiiTp therefare^ to h^y hold of the true situation and to sati^^ the public, the Govenunent 
IIU nighnesa opJered at my instance a regular census of livestock and agricultural implc- 
mc^iita along with the general one. The neccssaiy forma were then got printed and attach id 
to the hou^e list; and m October mm. the first re^br cattle cena^ was undertaken along 
with the work ol hmuae-numboring wdilch was then going on. Along with each nuinlici ed 
hold, the name of its Head, the number of its cattle, its ploughs^ and carta w^erc alao record id. 
It was the oonipletest and the most comprehensive Cattle CensUB the State has ever under¬ 
taken and the results arc assuredly satiflfaetoiii'p 

2 , Reference lo Statistics,— The figures of cattle — mildi and agncultural —ea well as 
those of ploughs luid corts are contaiiieil in State TablB XXVL These are fuither t-om^red 
with thfjEse of the revenue ftitmiates of July 1920, 1910, 1918^ 1917 in State Table XXVTL 
Tho risiiilt re< 5 or<led in thin conAus when compared w'lth the figures of tJie July estimate under¬ 
taken by the Agricultaml Do[)ttrtmcnt testltieft to the uccuracy and complcleuess of the census 
enutnerutiou. In regard to certain itema of iho record such a* bullootfl and calves, no proper 
comiubriHciu in ptxsaibk with the revenne liguiiis of July 1929, lis they were not separatciy re- 
ootded ; the deiMirtmentid ceuaua only counted under bulk/"*' bullocks"' and ** bulfu- 

locs " such of the young of these animak as were Available for agricnlturo. leaving the rest 
uHenunierAted- Put wherever a pmper compirriRtiii is pi'fesible there is observable aJi mereise 
in number^ Tbu& tlm numbers of sheep and goats inereaMcd from 301,278 to 979^32‘lt the 
tiuntber of ploughs incrtiused from 137 J15 to IflOJi^O; *Jid of curts frioni 7t^^Cfi9 to 
These inorcoites within three months could not have been actual and their only cause is im* 
proved and more accurate enumeration. From the above reasons it is to be regrettecl that no 
cnnoluaions can he formed as to whether the f!S|Mirt of <9ittle has been going on to any largo 
extent. Tins t^jfsl number of cows is ehowii to bo 194,1*41 in October 1929- In the July 
record of the same year, the number under enws is shown to be 248,374 ; but this number must 
include a targe iiix>|Hirtion of the y^onng calves which w'ere sejiarftt^ly omimerat^wi in October 
or else the earlier estimate is entirely errancijiis. ft could not be that within three tnontliH 
such II large di^crea^e of over 50,090 uow's should happen 

3 * Distribution of cattle per Inhabited hotiae*— The number of inhabited houses 
in the State is 512,815; m thni for every UH> houscfl or famiJica, there u'cre in October J920, 35 
cowsi 83 bulk Olid bullt^eki^, *15 buIhilne^A and 73 sheep nod goats^ 39 ploughs and IT carte/ 

4 , Famine's toll of cattle. — Cattle are cenausecl at tlie end of every five years 
in the Bombay Fresidemiy. In this Stale, the record 
is anniml but as above pointed out, U defective. As- 
^liiiming however that the nirti^iji of error is about 
equal in ^oh year, we append in the cuatgin ontu- 
paratis’e figures for the lost five yearly estimates. 

Figures for 1919 ate given to diow that then? !iaa been 
a progrsiiiiive increase up to IfilB- The famtno 
of that year accounted for the decrease of 4 
per cent, in 1919. Next year there woh a slight Lii- 
crease indicating a tendency towards the nonual. 

The increase in the blcd t census is of couiBe os pointed 
out above, due to completer eiiuiiiemtion. 

■ Till* appendix hwi breti hj my Head t1cTk+ Jlr- B.A,, nuiiiJj ffotit Ihr^ itiatniBlf 

amtidned ia srtieli^Qki n.4].ulljiof tbt} Cnllli^CcTniiiM wiittrn by £)r* 0» W i^SKae^ Dimtvr of 

AatkiiUuTVr Banxla Stnt^i «nd [m khbrd in ihv J^uR^kan^, 
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Nccfr^stty of m complete qiilnqucfinlal census of lJve£iocif._Pub!ie e^timafcM 
of the Volume of Agnciilturel wealtL are notorioiLBly wide of tlie nierk^ To eeahle tbetu tii 
form proper inferenoep a cetiaiiH of tiv^^tock b the best means. Siieh o€ii^u&€ft should 
be LeW twice in every d^scade, eaeh at the end of a five yeam'^ period. Thus will be brought 
home to them the real state of things whicli will stop Uiem from indulgmg iu wild eoiijeeturea. 
It b hoped the Govemment will give its aa^cent to flucih quinquennial cetLsin^ of livcfitoct^ 

6. Agricultural cattle.— Non-agtioulturaI cuttle too have been oenatised thb ycarj 
In tho general review given above we have indioated the proportioTiAl figures ri^rdmg them^ 
W e shall now confine ouraidves more partteulurly to u disousuion of ngricMlfiiral und milch cattlop 
As it b not poaKlble to give statlstios of cattle per Mnbal, only nscful cloases of cattle w^ill be re^ 
feired to here. Agrictdtunil cattle as ascertaineil at tJieL pneaent census are ubewn per diviaion 
in the following table: — 


Kind 

CVrntrnl 

Qu)umt 

aputK Nortt 

dwjioni Gujsnit 

KsUii&Wftc] 

' Tnt*l 

Cow* 

BuilDckii .. ,. .. 

fiulU 

Caivm .* 

BuStlo^ 

MaIa 

bUicIl .. ,, 

TeLnl.. 

iJUSC 

]3>7 

34,041 

4JS4 
asjas 1 

lM.97a 

4,01 e 
S7.aS8 
ac.ti^ 

20,408 

177,423 
11,240 
4fl*74D . 

8.083 
120,tns 

20.048 

37.101 

ojeo 

20,781 

J7,4£^ 

820 

10,580 

IIUMI 

404,020 

21,0.18 

m.iiJO 

1M70 

22t,W0 



04^730 

l£l,B07 



Tlie total number of agricultural cattle b thiiB 1,346^692. Th^ If divided into otaBses 

like agricultnml^ milk^ivtug 
xmd young stock will be by 
divkioua na ehowTi m the mar¬ 
gin. This anul^^s shows tm 
dint 33 pur cent, of the total 
number of cattle bulong to tlie 
agricultuxal okas [ S 8 |My cenL 
belong to the milk-giving cluua 
and the remaining 29 per cent^ 
cover the young stock. 
Looking from an another 
point of view, we find on the 
whole, that the miieh cattle exceed m number the agriouHural on& ■ but in the Ccnlral and to 
some extent in Southern divbions agricmltuml cattle outnumber tlie milch ones while the 
revflfse is the cose in regatd to North Gujarat and to some extent Kathiawad. The oonclusion 
ia that the Central divUion requires more cattle for purposes of cidtivatioii or that it cannot 
maintain more mileb cattle. The statbiics of young stock also clearly point out that the Oen* 
tral and to some ostent Southeni di^'kion^ have projiortionatdy a grcBter number of the young 
atock than the other two divkbna. Thk incmuie may posaiblj be oscribtMi to the cuatom of 
breeding bulluoloi out of calvKi pre^^ent in these two dlvkioiiH. Thk kind of aninuda bemg 
largely uxportcil from North Gujarat there ko proportionately great variation In the number 

of its young stocL Tho same 
dlllercnco although to a Kmaller 
extent k observable in KatMa^ 
wiul. The marginal table deal¬ 
ing ivith the figums of oowft and 
calves indloatos tliat part of the 
dcfioicncy of young atoek in 
North ^jarat and Kathiawad 
divkiona k liuc to their exporta 

tion to the first t wo. 


tHrisiem 

Oav* 

CalifTi 

Xncfi;«(k|lp 


G ujanii * - 

North Oujpuml .r . 

KAthlAWMi .. 

BT.+M 
flit,070 

29.W3 

84,041 

87,688 

40.740 

2U.781 

7,lfl7 

■ - * ■ 

4 ^ A r 

*^"414 

0,107 


Divuimi 

Af^ultiual 


Tciing 

Otitnl OnjAnifc ^. 

110,041 


102,704 

South 0 ojjiTAt 

83p044 


70,000 

Nuifili Gujiifiit 

»73.s«3 

178,424 

KAthiAWAd 4,1 ,. 

43,OPO 

47^ 

31,301 

Total.. 


512,004 

duo,<103 


7 . Decrease In the number of a^crJcutlural catlk. --It is commonly believed that 
agricultural cattle have bean dccronsiug in nujnl)or day by day. How far do Htotktica sup¬ 
port the belief! On what docs the ioxanrity of bull^ks depend ! Neither the cultivated 
laud alone nor the numW of cattle alone can lead us to any eoticlusion. Both these factors 
should be conaidejred together before we arrive at any comparison. For piirposea of such a 
i^mparisoii, tho followjng table giving the area of oullivatod land agjl number of agricul- 
tnial cattle recorded at the past three qumqueiuiia] bcusuBes will \w UJ^eful. 
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CENSUS OF LIVKSTOC'E 


xi 


Niitnmt 

DtrUien 

AgHmilitirthl 

■iid 

CulUv&ted land 
(Id n%hsi) 

1 

1 fWif^n of thn> VriJitf 

iDoa 

ISll 

1«I0 



f CuUiTj|.tidd kail 

ijmjm 

Mio.eiT 

ipSSUfts 

1,4:10.913 

Ontnil Cajent 

i 






Agncullumi CatlJa .. 


8e,657 

lOO.BiSS 

iie.ML 


f Cultivfttod land .. 


ecs.Qfie 

714,S7l 

774,TIU 

SquUi Gu ji-mt 

{ 






A^croltuE^ Catila +, 



75pSSl! 

SS,S44 


rUiitivstcri knd 

IpeDSpOTO 

ipifcs.eac 


£;2e9,i37 

Horlli 

< 






(^A^cultnniLl CaUin „ ** 

jsSpSai 

mjfis 

15»^ 

m,%E* 


rC7iiltivme«d kml 

721A24 

SS^^7 


090^7 

EuitKiKwid «p 

i 
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It js apparent from the above table that tbcte has been a continttotidy steady jnereaao 
both in the area eultivated and tho aumber of agiieulturai cattle. Any inference based on 
these atatjatica alone will not help to explain thLa varjatioh^ Bat if wo £nd ont the propor¬ 
tion of average land cultivated hx those yeara, por every pair of bullocka^ the fioM Jule ftituation 
in raspeot of these agrioultural cattle wUl be underaUK>d^ The marginal table shows that 
Kathiawad has the largest area culti%^ated 
per every pair of agriciSttinit cattle while 
the pair in South Oujaiat has the least 
to tiU. On the w^hole since 191® the 
present condition of all other diviftiont 
except North Gujarat appears to be 
iiatiafaotojr)'. The higher average of 
cultivated area in the North Gujarat 
in this census is accounted for by the 
fact that there has been a considarabic 
increase in the cultivated area, nnoe- 
oompaiued b>v of oouise, a corraspond- 
ing increase in the nnuiber of its cattle. This means that North Gujarat reqiiirea more agri- 
cnltuial cattle (besides bullocks, the agricultural cattle include bulls and he^buffatoes also fur 
comparison with figures of past censuses). Taking only the bulluoks as recorded in the 
jjresont census into conaideratioOi the averiige land cultivated per Mohat per pair is as given 
billow:— 
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niFPENBlX IV 




Tlie abov« iMo olenfly dcnioiiatrat^^ ivhem tters U a Iii?iivy burden of oultiTatitm cui ii 
pall* of hullocka. Akhuugt it is trmo tiiEit wiore laiiti could be by good cattl-c in cntton 

and non-irrigiiouB cuItivatioHj a hiifil*s eye-™w of tlie above atatiKtiofl will codviudoe ua jJiai 
Karjan^ KatnrQj Sidbparj Chana^a^ Amreli iuid Damnagar Malmls of the State zrtaDci in 
greater need of a bettor supply iff bijHo<;ks. 

8. Adequacy of otherwi^ of As:ricu1turai cattle cansidered,—The Statiatj- 
eel Atlaa givca the total number of (registered landholders} in tlio year liHfi-lT in 

fclio Barcrtla State, From tlita we can find out tbe avemge number of agricuHurul 
cattle per Miifo. Now if thons lias biHiti a eliauge lunea then in ibo ntiuiber of registercil 
ctdti’iTitons, it ought to tend towards an iticnjBse in tlieir number i and lieucic? the average de- 
fluoed from the liuii. cemus figiirca ought to bo biglmr tkan the pfottont figure of khatas. If, 

therefore, from the above caleulatiou 
we find that agricultura] oattk 
are not to be found in suffieient 
atock, it goes, witliout proof that 
the present ii^ituatioa is worse than 
the fHuit one. The marginal table 
shows that there is a littlo more 
than ODO bulloc-k per irhntQ in the 
Central di^'ifiiuii^ When tlio aYer* 
ago is so loWp it can be safely 
suTinLsed that many of the etdti- 
vators must go without oiintigb 
cattle for cultivation. Thai thia h the situation in regard to the supjdy of cattk is further 6U|i- 
ported by the fact that the knd is more riagmuul^ in Central (riijarai than in any other divi¬ 
sion. In Kntliiawad though the land cultiYated by a pair of hulIrHTks is. as ap|tears from para. 7, 
the largest in extent^ tlieKhatodam them have a greater propartiou of iiullncks than other divi¬ 
sions^ It can flirt bee be inferred that in thk divijuoja the custom of engaging cattle lalHiur for 
tilling must be prevalent than in North and Central (Ttijamt. it is no easy mutter to got 
benefit out of cultivation by engaging labour fot tiUing, etc. That cultivation in C-untml divi- 
^on is expensive cau also be iitferred fronj the above statist ica and the ex|%rjciico amply beara 
out the iuferEmcO- 

A^ricoJtttrdl liuplemeuts (ploughs.}—Tbo uiurginal tablf. stows that CeutrsJ 

Gujarat ha^) a siiEicjcni 
supply of agrieultuial 
ini pleinonta (ploughs) 
hut not of iHiliouks. 
^ulh Qujamt and 
Katbiawad have leas 
ploughs than are es>sential 
while North Gujarat 
has Just the amount 
required of ploughs and 
buJIfxrks. Another rca- 
fion why there is a less 

supply or ploughs in tlioio bkok-soil divisions is |>™sibly t!ie custom prevabnl in those 
part43 to till land by iamb (HaiToiv) rather thajj a phaigh. lliis alienates anxiety 
for these divisions. Central Gujarat has not u sttflicieDt supply o( buUtJcks and having 
regard ti* itthtir cttnuluKiaiia thfr Mjtiiation ttuemB to be luituml. 

lo. milch Cattle,—There has b«m a progrensivo inoreaae in the total uumber of tnilfli 

cattle 08 ID tie uumber of a^jcultoial eattlo. Compared 
to the K*lf» figures con^ sbote a great deereano, To wliat 
thin ia due cannot bo esactU* stated, hut 1916 Tigu tea ore 
not niDre reliable tliau the present ones as tbo eiiumontloti 
ot the time of the laat fjuiiujuenni&l eenistis teas not HO oxiiot 
as at the prc»ent ono. The fignns of cowi BnppUed by the 
Hevenne t>eparti)ient are 248,974 wLiek compared i^itb 1916, 
shows on inorooee by 2,4«4. The present stodi of cows 
appenia to be loss because as already puijited out some of 
the amall calves which had been coiUlted along with 
cows in the Beveuue Census wore reckouaJ separately in the present census. Tlic marguiaJ 

table shoWB the niunbor of cows 

snd^ biiflaloes bj- divisions. These 

statiHlics show that people in the 
» Central division are leas inclined 

towards breeiling of cows while thoeo 
in Kathiawad aud South Gujamt divi- 
aiouH have more thou one cow per kJiaJa, 
Jn Kathiawad, the number of cows 
exceed B the number of bu8idDc-.-while 
North Gujarat has the Largest 
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CEKSUfi OF LlVEerOClK xiii 

imnil^or of bufliiloca. Tln» table givim below ahowi the Quojbor of Khui^i^rit wbo hnv^ 
only oiio Cow and ouei buffalo botwoeii tbonii- 


DiviitavD 

Number of 

wiKk 

hAto one o^ir 
beLwMHi tlnsm 

KaiBDGJ- ot 
Ekaii^dfBt who 
luTifr twivi^MD 

tlu^ni OTtk 
bidilu 

Ctiiiinl (lUjsrQt *, 
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Total 
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1 Cattle-breed I nit —(a) tWjr.—Tuniing to the questioa of cattle-brcoding we iind 
that the Ceotral and the tirmtb Gujarat 
divibion^i have not got a s^ufticient supply 
of bulle- The abtLommlly low [inipnr- 
tion o( eowa per boll Ui Kathiaw-ad anil 
North Gujarat requirt55 some toiisidem- 
tion The proportion of 7 cowb in Norr.h- 
em cii villi on and 5 i‘^i w'a m KHtlii Bwad 
pur bulk r^enis to bo ratJior doubiful, 

TIus total of bullsr thereforor iiui^t po^ 
aibly he luuluding Lhoiio bulb whicb are 
itsed for piirposes of cultivation. Suah 
a large ijuudior of bulb oan hoi illy be expec ted to bo of noble breed an<I tienyo 
a degeneratiem b apprcheudcil in the aueceedhig geneinijonb of live^atoek 6 f UiejjK^ divi^iioiiis. 
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(A) Buffaloc *. — Froportiooately North Gujatat and Kathiaw^ad have pot 
number of lusbii^alooa. lu Suutii Gu¬ 


jarat the propoition in regard to eovipi 
and bufialoes b oquaL Ceutnil GujaTat 
bos a larger stock of Iie-bnftalocj< but pro¬ 
portionately Btands below SouThern di¬ 
vision io its iiumbtir. From n refu enea 
Ut both of the above tables, it api:^ar» 
that Centtol Gujamt, North Gujaiat and 
Ka thin wad diviniona reqiuie quite a 
good a umber of bulb and that too of a 
noble breed; only North Gujarat iwd 
Katbiawad atand in Deed of mure he-bufia- 
loos. 
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13. Population and Mikh CaLtle. —The qneotbn of miJch eattle leads tis to the 
nato probbin of adequate sup¬ 
ply 'of milk and olariSed butter 
to the population of the gtute. 

It ia very difficult to come to any 
dofinlLa eondusion. The une 
of the milk asid butter of cow^a 
of North Gujarat ecema to ho 
far lesfi compared to that of bufla- 
toca. The condition of the Cen¬ 
tral dividon scenus to be almost 
siiniUir^ South Gujarat appears 
Aiowcver better off than Central 
Gnjarat in this regoi d. Entbiawad 
haa more cows tlian buflalon.-^ and cows and bufialoes are ec|iially milk-giving there. Let ua now 
ascertain i.hepro|Vkrti{m of i>ersotiJ» to each head of milch cattle [mws and buffaloes), A cow \» not 
KO milk-gi^dngaa a buffalo \ of the two the latter is the more important. If^ thei:elorCp wo wish to 
find out a truer proportion of niilcb cattle, the number of oowSj which can aland comparison with 
huflatow must be taken ha Vi^ty muoIL In ccganl to Katbiawad cows, however, they may Ihi 
lightly considered on a jiar with huflulot^ of tJiat divkion. The cows of Kotth GujaTat oro^ on 
the othar biuid^ asoioss for milk purpeur^ and cun be aafely inured. In the lemaining two 
divisions from the point of view of milk-giving pfopertiea, the cows may be considered in 
ratio of four cow's to one bufiato in Ccokid Gujarat and tw'o in the South Gttjami, On this baaie 
the average number of pervouii jier one mLlk-gi\izig animal ia 8 - 2 ^ 5 9 * 4 j and 3'9 in Central 
Gujaratt South Gujarat, Katliiawad and North Gujarat divisions respectively^ Accord¬ 
ing to above cofnptitatjoii of the number of milrh aatllc and taking uu average eupply of 4 J 
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of milk per day p« ooeb head tif c4ittli>, one person in the different divisions geis per day 
milk as shown below \— 
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The only object in presenting thew alatiatics \s for ppt|>oww of comparison with difforent 
divisions. If these figures lev^ any sufficiency of nourishment, it <mglit to be gnugfMl 
from the healthinciiJi of the agrieultiiriiits of thoM ilivisionfi. These statistir* show that the 
inhabitants of the Cmlrsl, Bontbem, Northern and Knthiawail divisions are in an n>ceiid* 
ing order of heatihioeas. Thus tlie pcipulatiou of Central Gujarat is the weakest. On 
the other hand, the eeardty of milk must be in a reTorse order llow far do ihcsa btatts- 
tice confirm the e^act srtate of thingjs is left to the reader to think for himself. If he finds 
the situation deplorable, he should strive to improve it. 

13 Conclusion ._ThL^ being the fimt mgokr cattle ocmiUA^ ita etatisticsi arc neither of 
much use for purposca of eomparieon nor of for gauging the real condition of 
agrienltuml cattle in the State. TRie CVjums will be invaluable both to the Govemment aud 
the subjects as an jndi^ of the real eondlt ion of eat tie iE the ptiuciple of a quinijueiiitiiil 
t^cxuins is acceptiMl as recommended above. 
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